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VI .—Political or Foreign, 


EXTRACT from the REPORT of the COMMITTEE. 


ON the State of the Political and Foreign Affairs of India, recourse has 
been had to the oral Evidence of several gentlemen who, either fiom their 
long official residence in India, or from the long application of acknowledged 
abilities to Indian Affairs, were most calculated to throw light on the 
subject; to several Papers and Documents communicated by the Board of 
Control; and to several Statements, affording very valuable information, 
iron| gentlemen who have licld official situations in India, in reply to the 
Circular Letter of the Sccietary of the Board of Control. 

A^K^iUi respect to the changes which have taken place in the Political 
and* Foreign Affairs of the Company since the renewal of the Charter in 
181'S, the annexed Tabular Statement exhibits in one view the additions 
of Territory acquired during that Period, whether by war or by amicable 
arrangements with Nahoe States. Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
Possessions on tlie Continent of India were ceded by the King of' the Treaty with tho 

Netherlands in 1824, in exchange for the British Settlement of Bencoolen KingoftheNether 
. „ , ® lands, 1824. 

m Sumatra. 

In order to afford a clear and compiehensivc view of the relations of 
the East India Company with the various Foreign States, whether within 
or without the limits above described, a List is subjoined of the seveial 
States, arranged according to the nature of their relations to the British 
Government. 

Foreign Independent States 
China Persia. 

Cochin-China. Caubnl. 

Siam. Muscat 

Ava. 

Native States ivot under Bntish Protection. 

Nepaul 

Lahore (subject to Runjeet Smg) 

Cluefe of Scind, at the mouth of the Indus 
Scindia. 

Native States vniJt which. Subsidiary Treaties exist. 

King of Oude. Travanoore (wlio.se capital is Trivandrum) jjf. 

The Booslali, or Rajah of Nature. Cochin (whose capital is Codiinj 

The Ni/!am< whoso capital is Hyderabad). The Guicowar (whose capital is Baroda). 

Holcar (whose capital is Indoor) Cutch (whose capital is Bhooj) 

Mysore (whose capital is Mysore) 

Native States under Bntish Protection but wUhowt Snbsidiaa'y Treaties. 

Siocim ■ States of RajjKiotona. 

The ^etk, or Hill States, on the le ft States of Mulwa 

bank of the Sntledg^. States of Guzeiat 

Jaut, and other Stat& on the nght States on the Malabai Coa.st 

bank of tho Jnmi^’ Burmese frontier. 

Boondela States, w 

State Pensioners 

The King of Delhi. 1/ Rajah of Tanjore. 

Nabob of Bengal. Tlie Peishwa. 

Nabob of the Carnatic. The Princes of the House of Tippoo, &c. Ssa 
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Advertence will first be had to Foreign States, extra-Indian, which, for the 
purposes of the present Inquiry, it is only necessary to mention in a cursory 
manner. 

The slate of the Company’s relations, both Political and Commercial, with 
the Empire of China, has been considered in a former Report, in con¬ 
nexion with the important question respecting the Monopoly of the China 
Trade. 

With Persia the Company are in Alliance, and have a Resident at the Court 
of the Sovereign. 

With Cochin-China, Siam, Cauhul, iVepau/,and Ava, the intercourse of the 
Company is principally of a Commercial nature, but they have Residents 
established at Nepaul and Ava. These Residents, in the opinion of one 
witness, might be withdrawn, and the intercourse kept up by occasional special 
Envoys; in which case the witness represents that the Company would be 
relieved from a considerable annual Expense. 

With the Imamn of Muscat, and with other Chitfs on the Western shores 
qf the Persian Gulf, the Company have Treaties for Commercial purposes, and 
with a view to the suppression of the Slave Trade, and of Piracy m the Gulf. 
In order to secure the fulfilment of the provisions of these Treaties, the Com¬ 
pany have established Political Agents on the shores of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs. It is suggested by the same witness that a native Agent 
at Muscat, or an European Merchant as Consul, with one or two Cruisers 
in the Gulf, would do all that is necessary at a considerably diminished 
expense. 

Before the w’ar which broke out during the administration of Lord 
Hastings, the Nepaulese held a very threatening and commanding 
position along the whole of our Northern frontier. The opinion of the 
witnesses is, that the Treaty by which that war was terminated has amply 
secured us against this danger. The Nepaulese are now confined on three sides 
by our Territory, and on the North by the Himalaya Mountains, so that they 
are completely enclosed, and have no power of acting in any direction beyond 
their own Territory. 

The most powerful independent Piince in India is Runjeet Sing. His 
Territory is, in the language of one witness, the only one in India that is not 
substantially British dominion. It consists principally of the Punjab, or countiy 
lying within the five branches of the Indus. The population consists of vaiious 
tribes of unsettled and predatory habits. 

Within the Peninsula, Scindia is the only Prince who preserves the semblance 
of independence, and he preseivcs no more than the semblance; his power 
has been completely broken by a succession of reverses. His dominions 
are surrounded by the Territoiy of the Company, or of Allies who are bound 
to negotiate with Foreign States only through the intervention of the Com¬ 
pany. We have a Resident at his Court, and a stationaiy camp in his 
neighbourhood. 

The States which compose the Subsidiary System have been already 
enumerated. It is unnecessary here exactly to define the various degrees 
of interference which the Treaties with these States peimit. It will be 
sufiicient to describe the leading features which are common to all the 
Treaties. 

The chief provisions contained in these Treaties are, 1st, The stipulated 
protection of the British Government against all enemies, foreign or domes¬ 
tic. 2d, Mutual co-operation in the event of hostilities with other powers, 
dd, The Allied State agrees to receive and maintain a British force for the 

protection 
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VI. 

POLITICAL 

protection of the State. 4.tli, The State agiees to receive a Biitish Resident, FOREIGN. 

through whose medium is imparted the advice and counsel of the British- 

Government on all affairs connected with external, and sometimes with inteinal, 
administration, by which advice and counsel the Allied State is bound to abide. 

5th, 'fhe Prince agi4^ v to abandon all political intercourse with other powers, 
except through the medium of the British Government, and binds himself 
to refer to the latter all disputes that may eventually arise with other 
powers. 

On the other band, the Prince retains in general the exercise of his 
independent authority on all civil matters within his dominions. 

In some cases the Princes who had engaged to pay u pecuniaiy Subsidy for 
the maintenance of a British force have subsequently ceded tei ritory in lieu of 


Subsidy. In the recent Subsidiary Alliances this practice has been geneially 
adopted. 

On the question whether the Subsidiary system be favouiableto the happiness 
of the great body of the people, great diversity of opinion appeals to 
exist. 

The old lemedy, it is said, for gross misgovernment in India, was eon- 1 

spiracy or insurrection. The Subsidiary system, by introducing a Biitish 36. 

force, bound by Treaty to protect the Sovcieign against all enemies, 7 ,^ 

domestic or foreign, rendeis it impos.siblc for his subjects to subvert his 16.7. 

power by force of aims. 'J'hat fear of the physical strength of the people 2.75. 

which,- in the independent States of the East, checks in some degiec the 276. 

cruelty and lapacity of rulers, has no effect on Piinces who are assured 30?. 

of receiving support fioin Allies immeasurably superior to tlie Natives in 304 

power and knowledge. Thus the dependant Sovereign, lestncted from 


the puisuits of ambition, and secured from the danger of levolt, generally 
becomes voluptuous or miscily; he sometiinus abandons himscit to sensu. 1 l 
pleasure; he sometimes sets himself to accumulate a va.st hoaid of wcaltli; he 
vexes his subjects with exactions so giievous that nothing but the diead of the 
Biitish aims prevents them fiom using up against him. The people, it is 
said, arc degiadcd and impovcii.slied. All honouiabte feeiing is extingui«.hed 
in the higher classes. A letter fiom Sir Thomas Miinio h.is been quoted, 
in which that distinguished ofHcer states that the effects of the .Siibsidiaiy 
System may be traced in decaying villages and decreasing popul.itiori, 
and that it seems impossible to retain it without nourishing all the vu.es of 
bad government. Mi. Russell, who was, diiiing iieaily 21 ye.us, Resident 
or Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, and Mi. Bayley, who was, dm mg 
five years, a Member of Council in Bengal, have expressed the s.iine 
opinion in the strongest terms. Colonel Barnewall, who was Political 
Agent in Kattywar, says that “ it is the most difficult thing to pi event om 
“ protection fiom being abused.” Mr. Jenkins, who was Rerideut at the 
Couit of Nagpoie, says that “oiu support has given cover to oppressions .iiid 
“ extortions which probably, under other cucumstances, would have pioduccd 
“ rebellion.” 

On tlie other hand, some witnesses, whose evidence is entitled to gicat 


respect, speak of this system moie favourably. .Sir Jolin Malcolm is of .390 

opinion that it is not ill adapted to the present state of .society in India. 

Colonel Munro speaks well of its opeiation in Mysore and Travancoie. 3 193 . 

But it is in evidence that Mysoie was for a considerable time governed 308 . 314. 

by an able Minister, wliom the British Government had selected, and 3. -jis. 594 
who acted under the direct superintendence of the Britisli Resident; 19 . 3 . 

and that in Travancore, where Colonel Munro held the office of Resi- 276.481.635. 
dent, he assumed (with the full appiobation of his own Government) 532. 

the charge of the whole administration of the countiy. lie states, 
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660. 
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that tile BHtish ResBrat faaa of late ceased to direct the Govemtneitt, 
and that in eonsequ^toce affiitn h«re relapsed into <&order. There is also 
reason to believe that tiie eidls which have been desciibed as belonging 
to the SubsMlary system have, since the death of Poomeah, been grievously 
felt in Mysore. In feet, Colond Munro distinctiy says, ‘Uhe Subsidiary 
“ system is calculated to oe<»sion imsgoverument and oppression of the 
** inhabitants, unless it is conected by the influence of the British Resi- 
** ddnt.** Colonel Baillie, who was Resident in Oude, and whose opinion 
is, on the whole, fevourable to the Subsidiary system, states, that the Sove¬ 
reign at whose Court he was stationed collected vast sums in discreditable 
and oppressive ways; that the British force was frequently employed in 
assisting the collection of the revenue ; that we were bound by treaty 
to put down all resistance to the Established Government; and that the 
Prince was, by his connexion with us, completely relieved from all fear of 
deposition. 


It seems to be the general opinion of the witnesses who are most fevour- 
219.687.618,614. able to the Subsidiary system that the constant interference of the British 
Government is necessary to make that system tolerable to the body of 
the people; but about the degree and n^e of interference great diversity 
of opinion seems to exist. In some of the dependant States, the British 
222. Government has insisted on the appointment of a Dewan or Minister, in 

359.68%590. whom is placed confidence: and it appears to have been the opinion of 

j Sir Thomas Munro that this plan, though objectionable, is yet, on the 

whole, the beat which can be adopted. “It is,” he says, “the only 
“ measure by which any amends can be made to the people of the 
“ country for the miseries brought upon them by the Subsidiary force in 
“ giving stability to a vicious Government.” The opinion of some 
690. witnesses of great authority is adverse to this plan. In Mysore, during 

the long minority of the young Raja]i, it is said to have succeeded perfectly. 
In the dominions of the Nizam, on the other hand, it is said to have aggravated 
all the evils which are ascribed to the Subsidiary system. 


3. 

49. 

226. 

368. 

536. 

602. 

616. 


It is proper to add, that ail the evidence which has been oftered to Your 
Committee on this subject tends to show that any sudden change would be 
attended with difficulty and danger. Those witnesses who have dwelt most on 
the evils of the Subsidiary policy, have admitted that we can remove those 
evils only by watching for favourable conjunctures, and by gradually intioducing 
a better system. 

If we are not to abandon the Subsidiary system, it is clearly our duty to 
render it as beneficial, or rather as little detrimental, as possible, to the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Allied States. 


483. 

316. 

486. 

657. 

563, 564. 


The personal chaiacter of the Resident must always be a matter of the 
greatest importance. He is much more of a ministei than an Ambassador; 
he carries the Subsidiary system into effect; and is the organ through which 
the views of the British Government must be promoted. He has to perform 
the delicate task of governing those, who, from their station, should themselves 
be Governors, and has to contend with the perpetual intrigues of the natives 
who surround the Court. But there is evidence to prove that, if the efforts 
of the Resident are judiciously directed, be may not only promote the interests 
of his own Government, but increase the prosperity of the country in 
which he is placed. In many cases, the Treaties leave to the Subsidized 
Prince independent authority within his own dominions, yet if the Prince, 
in the exercise of that authority, s6 vexes his people as to endanger public 
tranquillity, in that case it must be the duty of the Resident (with tfie 
sanction of his' own Govcrnnlent) to address the strongest remonstrances 

to 
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to the Prince, with a view to in(]uce inm to adopt a more equitable 
system of rule. In point of &ct. as already observed, it appears that 
effijTts of this nature have been frequently made, and sometimes with 
good effect 

In consequence of so large a portion o£ British troops being maintained by 
the Subsidiary Princes, the Supreme Government appear to have felt them¬ 
selves enabled, within the last three years, to make great military reductions. 
At present the British Subsidiary Force is distributed amongst the Allied 
States according to the terras of the Treaties; in addition to which the 
general security and tranquillity of our own territories aie provided for 
by permanent camps, stationed in such positions within the Company’s 
territory as are considered to be the most eligible, with a view to guard 
against external danger, and to prcseivc internal order and tranquillity. If 
the direct sway of the Company should be hereafter extended over the 
territories of the Princes with whom we are now in alliance, we should of 
course be relieved from the obligation of stationing a specific number of 
troops within those territories; and it is the opinion of one of the witnesses, 
that in such a case a smaller aggregate force, disposed where it might act 
with the greatest advantage for general purposes, would be quite as effiraent 
as the larger force which, under^esent circumstances, it is necessary to 
maintain. 

Those States which are dependant on the Company, but are not Sub¬ 
sidiary, will now be noticed. Among these are the Rajpoot States} 
a collection of principalities which stand to us in the same relation in 
which they stoo^ towards the paramount power in former times. Having 
always been under the control of one superior or another, these Princes 
have the less reason to be jealous of our supremacy. The geneial fea- 
tuie of our engagements with them is protection and guarantee of their 
territory on our part, and acknowledgment of the British supremacy on 
tbeiis. Some are bound to furnish contingents of a specid^ amount; 
others to place the whole of their resources at our disposal. Some pay 
a tribute to the British Government, whilst others are exempt from that 
obligation. 

The Rajpoot Chiefs are men of a high military spirit, and would be likely 
to revolt from vexatious restraints. It is said to be our policy to interfere 
as little as possible in their internal affairs.* Some of the witnesses conceive 
that it would be desirable to emancipate them altogether from the obligations 
which have been imposed upon them; but upon this point a difference [of 
opinion exists between high authorities, and it is not deemed necessary to enter 
into that question. 

With reference to the several minor States, not Subsidiary, with whom 
we are connected. Sir John Malcolm conceives that, instead of keeping up 
so many substantive Political Agents, carrying on a direct correspondence 
with the Supreme Government, it would be better to assign extensive 
districts to the superintendence of Commissioners, or Officers of a high 
rank, under some other designation, to whom the subordinate Agents 
should report their proceedings, and from whom they should receive 
instructions. Upon this plan, it is stated, a more uniform system of 
political management would be established, and the Governor-General in 
Council be relieved from the necessity of attending to matters of inferior 
importance. 

It 
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* l!hb obaervationia moialj founded upon Cdl. Tod’s Letter in the Political Appendix. 
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It remains only to notice the State Pensioners. These Princes are the 
descendants of those Native Sovereigns whose dominions we possess. On these 
Princes, and their posterity, we have settled Pensions suffident to maintain 
them in a manner suitable to their birth. They are greatly attached to the 
remnant of dignity which is left to them, and held in a certain degree of respect 
by the natives; but there does not appear to be any danger of their dis¬ 
turbing the peace of India, by attempts to recover the power of which they 
havet been deprived. 


MsvBcns 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Lunee, 13® die Febrmrii 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


William M‘Culloch, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

X^OLlXlCAlj 

1. WHAT opinion have you formed upon tliegcneial natuie.ind cliaiactcr of or 
our .subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good goveinment of FOREIGN 

the respective teiritoi ics to which they lelate •*—The subsidiaiy system gives the — 

British Government a moie complete command ovei the militaiy lesomcesofthe 
countiies to ’vhich it extends, and bettei secuiity against tieaclieious combination February lastJ 
on the part of the native poweis, and popular insurrection on* the pait of their 
subjects, than probably could be obtained by .my other means, it must, however, 
be confessed that these advantages aic pm chased at a considerable (some may be 
of opinion) too high a price. I cannot so well describe the evils incident to the 
system, as by thcfollowingqnotationfioma letter,addressed by the late Sn Thomas 
Munro to the Marquis of Hastings, dated 12th August ISlf; “ Theieaie many 
weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary foice. It has a natuial ten¬ 
dency to lendei the govcinment of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppiessive, to extinguish all honouiablefeclinganiongthehighei cl.i.sses of society, 
and to degiaiie and impoverish the whole people. 'I’lie usual remedy of a bad 
govoriiment in India isa quiet icvolntion in the pa].ice, oi avioicnt one by lebellion 
01 foieign conquest: but the piesenccof a Biitishfoice cuts off evciy chance of 
remedy, by siippoi ting the jnince on the tin one against every foreign and domestic 
enemy. It leiidei s him indolent, by teaching him to ti ust to .stiangcis foi ins secn- 
1 It), and cruel and avaricious, by .showing him that he has nothing to feai fiom the 
haticd of his subjects. Whenevei the subsidiary system isintiodncod, unless the 
reigning pi nice be a man ofgieat .ibilitics, the country will soon beai the maiks of 
it 111 decaying village.s and deci easing population. '1 hw h.is long been observed in 
the dominions of the Peisliwa and the Niaam, and is now beginning to be seen 
' 111 Mysore. A subsidiary force would lie a most useful establishment it it could be 
directed solely to the suppoit of our ascendancy, without nouiislung all the vice.s 
of a bad government: but tln.s seems almost impossible. The only way m which 
this object has evei in any degree been attained, is bythe appointment of a Dewan. 

This measuie is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is the only one 
by which any amends can be made to the people of the coiintiy for the misciies 
bi ought upon them by the subsiiiiary force, in giving stability to a vicious govern¬ 
ment. The great difficulty is to prevent the pimee fiomcountciacting the Dewan, 
and the lesident from meddling too much; but when this i.s avoided, the Dewan 
may be made a most useful instiument of govcinment There is, however, another 
view under which the subsidiary sjstem may be considered, I mean that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which it is intioduced, sooner 
or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Goveinment It has already 
dune this completely in the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic, it has made some 
pt ogress m that of the Peishwa, and the Nizam ; and the whole of the territory of 
these piinceswill unquestionably suffer the samefatc as theCarnatic.” >Sir Thomas 
Munro proceeded in that most able and inteiesting letter to show, with prophetic 
sagacity, how this result was likely to be brought about, and to state the grounds 
on which it appealed to him “very questionable whether such a change, either as 
it regards the natives or oui’sclvcs, ought to be desired." To the observations of 
(445.—VI.) A that 
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F0UEI6N excellent man I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity of perplexing 

_ ‘ details arising out of the extension of our political relations, has tienched most 

W.StQulto«h;Eaxi. seiiousljj upon the time and attention both of the goveinments in India and of the 
13 February 1882. anthorities at home, and have thus tended in no slight degree to divert to foreign 
^ ’ interests a large portion of those caies, which might perhaps have been more 

piohtably bestowed on improving theadministiation of our own territories. 

2. Have you any observations of a general nature to add to the answer you 
have given ?*—I have only to add, that the policy of introducing a system of that 
sort, and of retracing our steps after it has been widely established, are very 
different questions. It may be liable, as 1 think it is, to all the objections already 
stated; but if the question be put, what is to be done now, t confess I am 
unable to give an answer. 

3. Do you think it has produced more harm than good ?—I think in the coun¬ 
tries where it has been introduced the evil preponderates. In Mysore, while 
Poorneah was at the head of the government, it went on exceedingly well, during 
the minority of the rajah; but since the death of Poorneah, and the rajah haschosen 
to take an active part in his own administiation, and, in fact, has been acting 
almost without any minister at all, things have gone on badly. The whole of his 
treasure, amounting to about 70 lacs of pagodas, that Poorneah left in the treasury, 
lias been squantleied; and I believe there has been lately an insurrection in the 
Mysore teintoiies. But serious as the evils of the system aie, it appears to me 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to retrace our steps, because tliis can only 
be done with the consent of the other paities to the treaties ; and tboiigh some of 
them might not hesitate to give then consent, yet the mischiefs that would ensue 
would piobably be vciy great, and might throw the whole country into confusion. 

4. W ould it not in fact be opening the treaties of all those states ?—Yes. If 
there was a question lespccting any of them, it would be respecting those with 
the Rajpoot states. I think it would be easier to dissolve the subsidiaiy con¬ 
nexion with those states, and that theie would be less danger in doing so than 
theie would be in abrogating the tieatios with the small states m Cential India, 
for in the latter case, 1 am satisfied those states would fall into gieat confusion 
and anaichy, and a new predatory power might again rise up m the heait of India. 
On the other hand, the Rajpoot .>tate8, though they might not improbably 
quairel among themselves if they wwe emantuiated from British control, have 
never been consuleied as belonging to the piedatory association; and I have m 
my niemoiaiidurn, in reply to one of the questions put to me, expiessed a doubt 
whetliei It was necessary to exact the peimanent sacrifice of their independence, 
in order to secure the future tianquillity of Central India. 

5. Can you state shoitly the changes which have recently taken place in oui 
relations with the state of Nagpoie?—Under the treaty of 1826 it was stipulated, 
that the lands then reseived for the maintenance of the rajah’s military force 
shoiilil continue under British management until the rajah should give satisfactory 
evidence of Ins ability and disposition propeily to administer those terntoiies. 
By a piovisional agreement, concluded in 1829, those teiritories were delivered 
over to the rajub’s own management, on his agi eeing to pay eight lacs of rupees 
per annum to the British Goveinmcnt; and he was at the same lime relieved 
fionr. the obligation of maintaining any fbicc for our use beyond 1,000 horse. 
The British officeis who had been appointed to the command of the rajah’s force 
under the tieaty of 1826, weie likewise withdrawn. The subsidy which his 
Highness had agreed to pay, and the expense of the contingent which he had 
agreed to maintain under the treaty of 1816, weie, by the provisional engagement 
of 1818, commuted for teiiitory, and hence we got possession of the districts 
mion the Neibudda, yielding a levenue of upwards of 20 lacs. 

6. Are yon piepared to offer any suggestions by which the disadvantages 
attending the piesent system can be obviated?—No general suggestions. In 
paiticular cases means majr be found for preventing mischief in sometimes 
increasing and occasionally in relaxingoiir interference; and upon a judicious 
choice of the peisons selected to fill the office of British Resident at Native 
Courts much will always depend. But I cannot offer any suggestions calculated 
to counteract the general tendencies of the system. 

7. What opinion have you formed upon the subject of Str'l homas Munro’s sug¬ 
gestion, of managing the country through a Dewan?—We havetvio instances m 
point, the one favourable and the other unfavourable. In thecase of Mysore, under 
Poorneah, whom I have before mentioned, things went on very well. In theNi- 
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zaiti’s country this expedient has not succeeded so well. In 1808, when Meci allani forftgn 

died, there was a good deal of correspondence between the Hengal go\einment _ ' _' 

and the Nizam, upon the subject of the choice of his successoi, and it leiminated fv. McCulloch,Y jxi 
in a compromise, by whicli the Nizam was allowed the choice ofhis nonnn.il pi ime 13 February I 832 ! 
minister, and we ofthe effective minister. The icsult w.is, that Mooneei nl Moolk 
was appointed minister by the Nizam, in which capacity, howevei, he nevei acted, 
the whole public business of the country having been tiansacted by Cluindoo 
Loll, the deputy of our selection, and things have certainly not gone on pros¬ 
perously. The great objection to such an anangemcnt is, that undei it \ on nevei 
can know who is leally the author of the rnc.isurcs adopleil. If anything veiy 
objectionable occurs, theministermayplead thatitwasdoneatthe locominendation 
or by the desire ofthe British lesident, to whom it was Ins duty to dcfoi . the latlei, 
on tile other hand, may say that it was solely the act of 1 he ministcr.and that lie had 
nothing to do with it. There is thus a sort of divided and undefined lespoiiMbility, 
which amounts to no responsibility at all. To the arrangement in (luestion may be 
in great measure ascribed the enormous debt contracted by the goveinment o( 

Hyderabad, to the house of Palmer & Company; the decline ofthe revenue and 
the le-accumulation of the public debt, aftei it had been almost wholly paid off; 
and, I may add, that the aiistocracy of the country have been completely 
sacrificed to the peisonal interests ofthe acting minister. 

8 . Do you considei, from what you know upon the subject, that the Nizam’s 
countij' IS a particularly ill-goveined eountiy ?—I do not know precisely wh.it 
has been the icsultof the mea'*nieadopted by Sn Cluiles Metcalfe, .iboiit theyeai 
1820, when he appointed Euiope.in officeis to assist in foi miiig the 1 e\ enne settle¬ 
ments, a nicasuie which, though disappioved by the authoiities at home, con¬ 
tinued in operation until the accession of the present Ni/am; but the l.ist lepoit 
that I lead respecting the Nizam’s revenues, and the state of the debt, ceitainl\ 
was not favouiable. 


Jonisy 16 ° die I'ebruani 1832. 


THE lllGirr IION. SIR .lAMES MACINTOSH, m tiic Chair. 


Jtiincs Mill, Es(|., called in ; and Examined. James Mill, Evq. 

\) HAVE you piepaied foi the Committee an outline of the teiiitoiies ami ^'ebrunry 1832. 
tiibiitaiiC'i .itipined by us in India since 1813 ■'—I liave. 

[ The Witness deltoered in the s<nm.'\ 

10. How many of the chiefs and piinces do you considei in the light of meie 
lieiisioneis, the paMnentof wiiose pensions aie stinulated by tieaties ''—In this 
statement .ire included tnbutaues, and states ui alliance, without payment on the 
one side oi the otliei. You may consider all tliosc as distinct fioiu tucie state 
pensioners, 

11. Du you consider the first nine aitides in the Statement 1 now show yon. 
of our political 1 elutions, as being the case of pensioners who may be excluded 
from our piesent considei ation ?—Yes. 

12 Ha\e llie goodness to eniimeiate the chief subsidiary piinces ami the nio- 
tected states—I have in my hand a list which, I believe, conuiiis the answei, 
and which, with pcimis.siun of the Committee, I shall read. 

Native States, with which Subsidiaiy Alliances exist. 

Oude Ilolkar’s Suie Cnthin 

Nagpore. Mysore. Baroda 

llydrabad. Travancore Cutch 
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FOB&GN. 


JSkflMt Mat, Ew}. 
16 Febnuiy 1882. 


Native States under the Protection of the Dritish GoTernment, but without 
Subsidiai'y Treaties. 

Siccim. 

Tile Sikh and Hill States, on the left bank of 
tlio Sutlcdj. 


Rajpoot States 


“Bickaneer. 

Jcsscltnere. 

Jyepore. 

Joiuljwre. 

Oudeypoic, 

Kotah 

Btmndce. 

Scroway. 

Kisiienuurh. 

Dowleoh and Pertaubgurh 
Doorapoorc. 

-Banswarra. 


Jaut and other States on the right bank /StlTo^^Machcrry. 
of the Jumna. Uero ^Ice. 


Boondela States 


^Snmpthur. 

Jhansi. 

J Jaloun. 

* ] Oorcha, or Tehree 
I Dutteak 
LUewnh. 


Stales in Malwa - 


Slates in Guzerat 


■Rhopaul. 

,, Dhar. 

Dewas 

_ . Rutlanm 
' "S Silano. 

Nursinghur. 

Arojherra 
&c. &c &c. 

"Pahlunpore. 

Unhdunpore 

Rajpcepla. 

- < Loonawoia. 

Soonth. 

The States in the Myhec Caunta 
The Kattywur States 


States on the Malabar Coast (chiefly 
Mahraila) 


rSattnrnh 
J Sawunt Warreo. 
j Colapore. 
LColabbo. 


Burmese Frontier 


-{ 


Cachar. 

Jyntia 


States not under British Protection 


The Rajah of Dholapore, Barree and Rajakera (formerly Rana of Gohud). 

Runjeet Sing of Lahore. 

The Ameers of Scinri. 

The Rajali of Nqiaul. 

13. Where are the .seats of the people called Seiks ?— The principal part of the 
territory they occupy is the Punjaub, or counliy within tlie five branches of the 
Indus. Those under British protection arc some .small communities on the left 
bank of the Sutledj. 

14. They are asort of predatory tribe, are they not ?—They consi.sted of various 
tribes of unsettled andpredatory habits, until they were combined those beyond 
the Sutlej are now), under a chief of great power, who has consolidated them into 
a sort of kingdom, very likely, however, to go to pieces when he dies. Properly 

speaking, 
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spealvinii, his territory may be considered as the only one in India that is not poRFirN 
substantially British dominion. The subsidiary and protected states ai e, in ti nth, " 
part of our empire. 

15. The smaller states on the left bank of the Siiticdj, which we have taken jg j.‘ebruary 1832. 
under our piotection, aie not subject to IlunjeetSing’—^I'hose smaller states on 

the left bank of the Siitledj solicited onr piotcclion» to pievcnttheii being 
swallowed up by lluiijeet Sing. We willingly gianted them oui protection to 
prevent that chief’s coming more close upon our fionticr. He has agieedto 
respect our alliance, to conbne hitn.self to tho noith bank of the Sutled], and not 
to meddle with those states. 

16. Nepaiil is the whole length of the northern ficntiei ’—Not the whole, 
though the greater part. It is bounded by Sicciin on the east, and by Kemaon, 
ceded to us, and some protected Seik states, in the west. 

17 . How w'ouldyou class Semdia?—He is nonnnallyindcpendent,but, in tiiith, 
as dependent as any of the allied states; for he is peifectiy .siniounded by our 
territories, diiect 01 allied, and can have no nitcicourse with any state butom’s. 

18. Hut he IS an independent pi nice, with whom we have tiealed, is he not?— 
lie neithei at piesentlus subsidiaiy alliance willi us, nor do we include him 
among the piotected states ; in thaticspctt he stands alone; while eveiy st.ite 
by which he is suirounded is bound not to ncgociate, except thioiigli us; by 
consequence, Scindia can ncgociate with none but us. 

19 . Malwa belonged to Sciiidia, and Ilolkai is m the same condition ?--M'e 
have a subsidiary alliance with Hulkat, whose tcintoiy is now lediiced to an 
inconsideiable extent. The simple mode of considcimg otii position in India 
is to consider the e\tent actually peivadcU by out powei, leally and tiuly umler 
our dominion, that is, whether the siibsidiai v and piotected piinces aie not 
entirely iiommal. The case is this, with icspect to all of them : we take the 
militaiy powers of goveinment entirely into oui own liands, allowing them to 
keep only a small numbei of tioops, to be employed in picseiving inteinal older. 

Now if It IS considered what the militaiy powei implies; that it is, in truth, the 
whole powei, it will bo seen that what we do with those piotected piinces is 
nieiely to delegate to them the powci-s of internal administiation, which, in such 
a casein theii hands, aie lu tiuth the powcisof oppiessmg then subjects. This 
unfortunate intcrinedutc state between Biitish goveinment and native, is filled 
up with nothing but abomination. 

( 20 . Does this dcsciiption iipply to Nepaul and Ava?—Nepaul and Aiaaic 
to be classed with foieigii states ically out of India, with which we have only 
occasional inteicouise ; and with such oui leiations aie meiely of a commercial 
natiiie. We Iiave agicements of this kind with sevcial of the iiihiig jicople in 
the Peisian Gulf, and of the maritime states to the eastwaid, between India and 
China. Ill fact, we have haidly any political iclations that dcsei ve ulteiitiori out 
of India. Wo maintain indeed a resident at the couit of PcisM, but with moie 
of rcfeiciice to Eurojieaii than Indian politics. 

21. You have a icsident mdependent of any envoy immediately from this 
countiy?—The envoy we maintain at Persia is accicditcd fiom the Bengal 
goveinment. Instructions, which do notouginatc with the Bengal goveinment, 
aic commonly tiansmitted to the Bengal government, and foi wauled to the 
envoy, who is put in communication with the King’s minister at Constanimople 
and at St. I’etcisbingli. 

22. He does not communicate w'ltli the supreme goveinment at Calcutta ?— 

Yes, directly. 

23. And directly bere^—When he thinks the emergency requiics it; and 
then he coiicsponds with the seciet committee. 

21.. Do despatches always go by the way ol India?—That is the geneial rule; 
but theie are exceptions wlien expedition is consideied of impoi lance. 

25. Have the Fiench and Dutch foicigii possessions in India, 01 anything 
but lactones'.’—Nothing deseuing the name of teiiitoiy. Some small places 
W'cic restoied to the Fiench at the gc 1 te 1 . 1 l pacification. Poiuhclu'iiy is some¬ 
thing of a meicantiie station, and they have Mahe, on the Malabai coast, and 
some other places. The Dutch have nothing on the Indian continent. 

26 . Have not the Swedes some?—PheSwede-, ncvei had any. Seiampoie 
belongs to the Danes, near Calcutta, and lias been distinguislied as a missionary 
station, most meritoiiouily employed m pioniutmgtiic education and msti uctiou of 
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FOilMQN. natives; they have also Bulasore, and they have Tranquebar, in the Madras 
■ territory. 

Jfmmt JMUi; Esq. 27- Is there a French factory at Chandernagore still ?—There is. 

18 Pebrouy 1832 . S®. Singapoor is nothing but a factory of our’s, is it ?—It is an island conve¬ 

niently situated for an emporium, a dep6t of merchandise in transit; and is of 
importance in no other light. 

29. Is it fortified ’—I believe not, noi should I think it required. 

30. Is it valuable as a naval station ?—It is valuable as a port for merchantmen, 
and I believe for that only. 

31. To supply the loss of Batavia or the Dutch settlements ?-*-Batavia was not 
considered an iriifiortant possession for us; this was reckoned a more convenient 
station, as in the route of all ships to the eastwaid. 

32. Has it turned out as good and as usefiil as was expected ?—It has answered 
the pin poses expected fiom it. The quantity of traffic has not been so great as 
entered into certain sanguine expectations; but all tlie traffic the state of the 
countries yields has found accommodation there, I believe sufficient. 

33. You think we should not be much better offif we had Batavia?—It would 
probably have cost us more than it is woith. 

34. Batavia would have been a Govei no ent possession, and Singapoor belongs 
to the Company ?—Singapoor belongs to the Company. 

.35. Is the defence, in your opinion, of our dominions more easy from having 
the whole of Imlia, not a pait merely?—Greatly so. It is not easy to find a 
groat empire with so small a frontier to defend as India, when you possess the 
whole , as in three parts it is bounded by the sea, and m the othei by mountains, 
which can only he passed at a few places, or thiough a desert scaicely passable 
at all. The best of these passes, by Attock throngli the mountains of Cambool, 
we might defend (such I believe is^ the opinion of the best judges) against all 
the w’oild. 

36. What is youi opinion as to the effect of the subsidiary svstem upon the 
well being of the inhabitants of the countiies to which it relates ?—With respect 
to its effect on the people of the countiy, my opinion is very unfavourable. I’he 
substance of the engagement we make withthe.se princes is this: we take their 
military piotcction upon ourselves, and the military power of the slate into oui 
own hands. Having taken fiom them the mihtaiy pow ci s of government, that is, 
all the power, we then say to them, We give up to yon the whole of the powers 
of civil government, and will not intcifere with you in the exercise of them. It is 
wel! known what the consequences are. In the collection of the levenuc, one 
main blanch of tlie civil administration, they extort to the utmo.st limits of tlicir 
power, not onK impoveiishing, but desolating the counti}. In regurd to the othei 
gie It blanch of eivii government, the adminislialioii of justue, tlieie is haidlj any 
.siith tiling. Titeic is noleuulai establ'sinnentforthe admimstralionofjuhMceiii 
any native state of India. Whocvei is vested with a poition of powei, gieat oi 
small, heais causes when he pleases, and when lie doe^not pleases icfiises lo lieai. 
'J'lie examination of the case is commonly veiy summary and hasty, and lialile to 
be ei roneous, when the examiuer is notfwhat he is generally)appealed lo by some¬ 
thing moie pievailing than a sense of justice, and then the case is decided accoid- 
ing to tile niotiN e by which he is actuated. It has been found by experience (and 
the same was piedictcd), th.it misgovernmcnt undei this divided rule does go fo its 
utmost extent, fai beyond ils oidiiuiiy limits, even in India. And the causes can¬ 
not but he considered equal to the effect. In the ordinary state of things in India, 
(though iiiuiei such goveinments as that of India there was little of anything like 
a legular check), the princes stood in awe of their subjects. Insurrection against 
ojipiession was the geneial piactice of the country. The princes knew that when 
mismanagement and oppression went to a certain extent, there would be revolt, 
and that ihcy would stand a chance of being tumbled from their throne, and a sue- 
cessfnl leader of the insuigents put in their place. Thus check is, by our mtei- 
ference, totally taken away ; for the people knowtliat any attempt of their’s would 
1)0 utterly unavailing aiiaiiist our inesistible power, accordingly no such thought 
oi curs to them, and "they submit to every degree of oppression that befals them. I 
may lofei totheinstancesofOude,oftheNizam’.s country,and that of the Peisbwa 
w bile lie was in the state of a subsidiary piince. Misgovermneut went to its ulti¬ 
mate exces,s, and there have hardly been such specimens of inisgoveniment as 
exhibited in those couiitnes. Complaint has been frequently made of the effbet of 
these suhsuliaiy alliances, in suhduii^ the spirit and lelaxmg the .suungs of the. 

. government 
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government of tliose native piinces. It appeals to ire that the Milisnliaiy alliance poBEiGN 

iloes not take .iway the sphit of sovereignty by dcgiees fiom tliose piiiiees ; ^_^_ 

this Ks taken from tiiein, along w I til the soveieigiity, at the hrsl step It docs jame* MM,'E.txi. 
not remain to be <lone by degiees. We begin by taking the niilitai \ powei, and February 1832. 
when we have taken that, we have taken all. The pnnces exeirise all the 
power that is left them to exeicise, as meic tiustees of oui’s, and nnfoitnnatcly 
they aio veiy bad trustees. 

37 . Then upon the whole, you consider that under the snbsidiaiy system the 
people are woise off than befoie we mteifered at all ?—Yea ; and 1 believe that 
IS the natural tendency of such u state of things. 

38. What would be a better state of things ?—There aie two other modes; 
one, that of letting them alone altogethei, not meddling with them. 

39 . That would be reducing it to what it wa.s befoie?—Yes : and theic is the 
other mode: when we have taken leally the dominion of the coiintiy, to take the 
government of it wholly intooui hands; and instead of leaving it to be governed 
abominably by the old inlers, to govern it 0111 selves as well as we can. 

40. What is your opuiiou of govei iimeiit thioiigli the ine/iis of the dewan ^— 

Goveinmg by thedewaii is, m leality (if Icoiiectly taketheineaiiingoftlie ques¬ 
tion), assuming poweisofcivil goveinment, but iindci infinite disadvantages. \\ e 
place a resident, who leally is king of the country, whatevei injunctions of non- 
inteiference lie may act umlci. As long as the piincc acts m perfect snbsei vience. 
and does what is agreeable to the lesideuts, that is, to the Hiiiish Goveinment, 
thmg.s go ouquietly ; they aic managed without the lesideiit appeal mg miifli in the 
adminivstiatioii of affairs ; in the detail of the goveriimeut his pieseute does not 
become conspicuous, lor it goes on quietly, m a manner that is agreeable to him ; 
but when anything ofa diff'eient natuic happens, the moment the prince takes a 
coiii.se which the Biitish Government think wiong, then comes clashing and dis- 
tiubance. The mode of preventing such collision which has been generally 
lesoited to, has been the creating a dewan ; that is, forcing the jiriuce to appoint 
a piime ministei of oui choosing. A dewan, or pnmc miiitster, who knows he 
depends on tiic support fioiii liiitish power, and would be dismissed the moment 
that siippoit should be withdiawn fioin him, takes care to conduct business in 
conformity with the inclinations of the Hiitish Gov'ernment. 

41. You considei the dewan as a less effective 01 moie clumsy mode of 
absolute government?—Wlien }ou appoint a dewan,)ou still can inteifcie only 
in a veiy impeifect degiec lor the pievention of misrule. Unless you take the 
collet tion of the revenue into youi hands, and appoint your own collecloi.s, with 
your own people to sujierv ise those collectors., } on may be perfectly sure the 
people will he pluudeied. In like maniiei, theie will be no justice unless you 
administer it. All you can accomplish tiiiough the dewan is, to a certain degree, 
to pieveiit the prodigal expendituieof the government, impiopei inteifeiunee with 
neighbours, and the violation of some of the geneial and bioader lines of good 
conduct; but you cannot, without taking the government entirely into youi own 
hands, know that he does not oveich.ngc the people, and you know that yon 
cannot have any secuiity foi anything like the administration of justice. All this 
goes on uccoidmg to the usual plan in native states, and although a dewan or 
minister, who manages in accoi dance with your wishes, eiuleavouns to pi event 
abuses, the means are wanting, and it is well known that they .still go on. 

4><i. Has It not been rather the disposition of the Indian goveinment lately to 
restore the princes to their sway, to leave them to themselves, than to carry the 
interferencefurther, and extend it?—The instructions sent from England have been 
very strong against interference, and against extending our 1 elations at all. Both 
the Biitish Legislature and the East India Company havedeclaiedstrongly against 
extending our conquests, but every now and then it has happened that those con¬ 
quests were pressed on the Indian inleis by a species of necessity. All our wars 
cannot perhaps be, with propi tety, considered wars of necessity ; but most of tliose 
by which the territoneswe possess have been obtained, and out of which our subsi¬ 
diary alliances have grown, have been wars, I think, of necessity, and not of choice. 

For example, the wars with Tippooand the Mahrattas. The conquests actually 
made by these wars, the dominion acquired and kept, we have frequently chosen 
not to adsnowiedge. There being a ceitain anticipation on the part of the con¬ 
quering government that the avowed conquest, taking in short, the govei nment of 
the acquired teintory, simply and frankly, as we took all the militaiy power into 
our hands, would raise a storm 6f indignation in England, where, so long as we 
-VI.) A 4 only 
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. . ■ ' ■■ ■ '’C’y well received,—the expedient of subsidiary and protective alliances was 

Jame$ JBtl, E»q. resorted to. The misfortune is, that to elude this sjiecics of prejudice in Enirland, 
16 F^uary 1832. we were obliged to incur all the evil of the most perfect misgovernment in^those 
states in the mean time. 

43. Then the spirit of those instructions is diametrically opposed to your 
opinion of what would be the best thing for the happiness of the people?—In 
my opinion the best thing for the happiness of the people is, that our government 
should be nominally, as well as leally, extended over those territories: that our 
own modes of governing should be adopted, and our own people put in the 
ciiarge of the government. 

44. That would lead to the deposing of the native princes, would it not?—It 
would lead to the making them alt Rajahs of Tanjore, with palaces to live in, and 
liberal pensions, both for comfort and dignity, as.signed them. 

43, l)o you imagine that the influence of the resident is never applied to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people?—It is always applied; sometimes more, 
sometimes less directly, but unuer infinite disadvantages. He has no instruments 
in tlie provinces to let him know what is going on. Wliat he heai s is incidentally; 
he may know that the countiy is oppiesseu, notpiospering; that it is impossible 
it should piosper, and yet find it wholly impossible to use any effectual means to 
prevent the mischief. Such has been found to be the case in a most remaikable 
degree both in tlie Vizir's and Nizam’s tcrritoiies ; and matters were still worse 
under the Peisliwa, so long as territory was left to him, 

46. In those cases, where theie is no special clause, as in some cases, for larger 
Intel vention with the internal affaiisof the country,^the only plausible gioiind on 
which the resident could put his interfeience to protect the people from oppression 
would be, that the oppression iniglil endanger the peace of the country and the 
produce* of the revenues which paid our subsidy, and might lendei oui protection 
more difficult to be afforded; do you not think so?—Yes; and even on thatground, 
the residentis always restiamed by his instructions notto inteifei e but on occasions 
of tlie greatest uigency. Upon certain occasions wc have consuleied ourselves 
bound by some of our treaties to interfeie, in order to coerce lefractoiy subjects. 

47 . 1 nat emergency might chiefly consist in the way m which the oppression 
of subjects ofa paiticulai state might endaiigei the seemity of government, and 
increase the buiden upon us in consequence of oui alliance?—In the case of 
subjects, unless the lesistancc to exaction took the sliape of a regular force, so .ns 
to threaten seiiously the efficiency, if not the existence of the government, the 
resident would not think himself entitled to intoifere fuithcr than by Ids advice. 

48. Do you imagine the people themselves had ratliei bo under the immediate 
dominion of the Company than that of their own native pi inccs, ciieumslanced as 
those princes are ?—The question admits of two answeis; one, asreg.nds the class 
of people wlio have held the powcis of government, or might hope again to hold 
them under native princes. They are of coin sc aveise to our rule. Themassof 
the people, I believe, care vciy little by what suit of persons they are governed. 
'J'hey hai dly tlnnk at all about the matter. They think of tlie present pressui e and 
of relief fiom that pressure; but if they find themselves at peace in their dwellings 
and their fields, aiidaie not buithened by too heavy an annual exaction, they aie 
equally contented whether their comfort is under i iilcrs with turbans or hats. 

4y. Then it bungs itself to this: whether the immediate government of the 
Company cs better than the intermediate or virtual government?—Yes; I consider 
the only other dunce, that of leaving the entire dominion to theprinces themselve.s, 
as whofiy out of the question. I conceive that territories not only surrounding our 
own, but actually mixed with them, given up to piinccs whose great and almost 
sole object ofambition i.s to maintain a great labblc of iiregutar troops, more than 
they arc able to pay ; who are tbcrcfoie perpetually hurried on to enterprizesof 
plunder, for thegiatification of their predatory bands, aie inconsistent with rela¬ 
tions of amity. It would be impossible for ns ever to feel in security against 
neighbours of this desciiption, quarrelling with and plundering one another, and 
perpetually tempted, by the riches of our peaceful dominions, to turn their ravages 
upon them, without incuiring such an e^ensc for standing defence as would be 
equivalent to that of a perpetual war. The most obvious policy would call upon 
n- 10 make war on llio»e slates and subdue tliem ; which, to any power so far 
advanced beyond the native in civilization as the English, is never likely to be 

• a mattci of difficulty. Such a ]>o\ver, flnding its own views of order and regularity 

constantly 
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POUXICAI* 

constantly broken in upon by neighbour! of that description, is not only natu- poEEIGlT 

rally, but in some sort inevitably, inrluced to go on conqneimg one state after _| 

another, until it has got the whole territory. When you have proceeded to that uiU, Esq. 
extent, wheic nature seems to have pointed out the mo^t admirable boutulaiy, leFebruary 1832. 
then you should stqp, and govern what is included as well as possible. 

50. The seat of the Pindarees was on the Nerbiidda ?—Yes ; to llie south of 
Malwa, whence they canied their inclusions in every diieclion. 

51. What has become of them ?—They were entirely extiipated by Lord 
Hastings ; I do not mean that every individual w.is slaughtered, they were en¬ 
tirely broken up, their leaders taken off, and they dispersed. 

52. Had they any place that wns their capital at all?—No; the diffeient 
chiefs had forts and small territories, gi.inted them chiefly by Scindia, wheie 
the marniiders collected at a certain part of the year, and then issued out in 
parties of 500, 000 or 700 horsemen. 

5S. Have we not established our supiemacy over all that it is desirable for ns 
to obtain?—I consider that we have nothing now between iis and the most 
desirable frontier everywhere, but the tciiitory of Runjeet Sing. If we were 
threatened on the north-west frontier, for ex.imple, bv an iiivssion of ilie 
Russians, we should, in self-defence, be obliged to take possession of the 
country to the foot of the lulls, as w’c could not leave an intermediate space, in 
which the enemy might establish themselves. 

.54. Is his country in the mountains?—He occupies the Punjaub, or the 
country within the streams of the Indus. The boundary between him and the 
Hill States is not very definite. 

55. Does the pass through the mountains at Attock open into his domi¬ 
nions?—Attock is in his dominions. 

56. Where is Caslimere ?—It is a valley up in the mountains, north of the 
Punjaub, and belongs to Hnnjeet Sing. 

57 . You may then almost be considered (osay, that India has been conquered 
and administered in <!{)itc of instructions fiom England ?—To a considerable 
degree that is the trntli. 

58. What is the meaning of the word CirtMr«, in the teim Northern Circar>? 

—Circar, means a government. The Northern Circai-. arc on the c isfern cinist, 
south of Cuttack. They are five districts, which got th.it name, piobably, fiom 
being under .separate goveinnients. They have .ilways belonged to the Madias 
presidency. 

59 . Were they administered by the Madras piesidency diiectly, or Ihiough 
the mediiini of the native princes?—By the Madras presidency diiectl), though 
in the case n( some of the lull districts, where the iteople ate wihl and uiuii.i- 
nageable, the owners, a sort of loc.d chief’s ha\e not been mucli interfered with 
in the nuin.igcment of their own people. 

60 . Do tiiey come under the head of protected states?—Wc do not consider 
them as slates, but as subjecl'. The Northern Circars weic among tiie oailiesl 
of the Madras po->sei>sions. 

Ol. Ha\e you Jiii)thing furthei to add on the subject of llie subsidiary and 
protected states?—I can onl) lepeat my opinion, tliat then leal condition, in 
respect to us, i» that of subjugation; they uie part of onr dominion, wliicli we 
manage by no meami to the advantage eithei of the people of those states, or to 
our own advantage. And faithei, we bear all the espen^es of tiu* government 
pretty itearlv, while wc obtain but apart of the levcnues; .ind tlie native inicis, 
ruling as our delegates, are wasting the rest, and destioymg the lesouices ot 
the country. 

■62. In a financial point of (ievr, (hen, n mere competent incorporation would 
be piofitable?—Decidedly so. Beside what 1 liave ulieady said, one tlimg is 
clear, that under an obligation to maintain subsidiary tioops wiilnn tlie tcnitones 
of tlie.se slates, you incur an unnecessary expense. A smaller force, disposed 
where it inigiit act with greatest advantage fur gcneial purposes, would he 
equally efiicient for general protection. It is still passible that this nmy he an 
intermediate state, through winch it is expedient to pass. But wliiit is of chief 
iinpurtaticc is duly to estimate an opinion raaintaineii by peisons of high name, 
whose opinions deserve the greatest attention (among oiiieis S r John Malcolm), 
the opinion tiiat we ought to endeavour to tetain this luteimediate state as long 
a.s It IS possible. Fiom the view which 1 take of ibe matici, my upiuion cannot 
but be (of little weight, inileed, compared with that ot .Sir John Muloolni), that 
the nwre speedily we get out of it the belter. 


63. Do 
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jrD^»v 63. Do you imagine that the longer it continues tlurgrt^ter wIM h«4l»e difl^ 
culty in putting ah end to thateventually ?-t—N o, I thtnk;thatl>y d^^recA^i^e are 
^T f P>^®c«eding toiyards it; and one eflfeci of it, puinied out noA hy tbW who, under 

the name of conservative policy, would preserve the intenuetUate atgte as long 
orawy 99*. po88jt,|j^ ifjat in meantime these troublesome parties# th^ old military 
families who formerly enjoyed power, and do not williogiy give up the hope of 
it, are gradually worn out, without bringing oditim upon us. They wpuht 
ascribe the capse of their declension to us, ifwe were to ta|ce the government 
entirely into our own hands; ,but when we merely take the ipthtafy power, and 
leave a nominal sovereignty in the hands of the old sovereigns^they are equally 
unemployed and exposed to this deqlme and gradual annihilation, but do not 
seem to owe their calamities to us. I believe, however, that a good deal of this 
supposed advantage is fanciful} for they are not so ignoran,t ,aa not to know 
that we aie the cause of ail the change which has taken pl^ie, 

64. Do you conceive that it will be facilitated, the assumption of the power, 
by its stiH being allowed to continue some time longer?—1 tiiJnk the iaciiua- 
tion 18 more with respect to English feeling and prejudice than to India. There 
would be very little risk, I think, in putting all the subsidiary and piQtected 
powers in the state of the Rajah of Tanjore by judicious inesns j but 1 conceive 
there would be a very great outcry against it in Englamk 

65. If you took the whole of the j^vernment, you would take the whole of 
the revenues ?—Yes, and grant pensions to the chiefs. 

66. You think the best policy would be always to have that object in view 
and that tendency ?—Yes, and to accomplish it according as circumstances 
would allow. 

67. Taking advantage of opportunities as they occur for realizing tliat system ? 
—Yes, It is a result to which the naturebl things is carrying us ; it is inevitable; 
in the meantime the present state is attended with deplorable consequences} 
my opinion is, that it ought to be as short as you can conveniently make it. 

'68. tipring this suspense the exaction of the revenue is so much greater, and 
we bear the odium of it ?—Yes, certainly so. 

69. The means of levying the revenue is perhaps more objectionable than the 
amount ?—Yes, because there is endless fraud and exaction by the subordinate 
people, who are under little or no control. 

Do not the assignments of the I'evenue tend particulafly to the distress 
of ^ inhabitants ?>~When they are not managed by our officers. 

71. That is when assignments aie made to individual natives for debts ?— 
Yes, such assignments are invariably found to be a great source of oppression. 
When a neeily government, unable to pay its creditors, gives an assignment of 
the revenues of certain territories to its creditor, and permits him to collect tiie 
revenue under no lestraint, he takes whatever he can get; he is not in the least 
interested in the wellare of the ryots, in their being enabled to cuUivate then 
land next year or not, which the government is; lie carries off the bullocks of 
the ryot, all his implements of industry, even his miserable fui niture, and leaves 
him nothing. 

73 Do you imagine that the native princes, who are in fact under our go.- 
vernment, attach much importance to the name and dignity of sovereign, or 
that tiiey very much dislike being reduced ?>->Yes, they dislike it exceedingly ; 
nothing is more ridiculous than their attachment to their mock majesty. The 
pageantry kept up at Delhi by the Mogul is an example. He bolds his durbar 
every day, and gives pensions to people to come and present nuzzers, inoruing 
and evening, as if he were on a real throne. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, i» ram Csahi. 

Henry Jitutelf Esq. called in j and Examined.' ' 
BrnrySuMtOJ^. 73. HOW long were you R^ident at Hydrabad?—I held the office of 

-- resident tliere 10 years; 1 was there nearfy 21 years ^together. 

21 Fefarasry 1882 . 74 . Wereyott 11 years assistant f—Not I was eight yeaii alsisteott I trgs 

then a year and a half at Madras, on a commission for 6te tnvy»iigatioo 
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N8b(il> of AfooiN debts j I was a yeni and a half in charge of the residency at 
Popnaiv and for 10 years held the office cf resident at Hydrabad. 

7^* What opinion have you formed from your experience and observation of 
the manner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabi> 
tanta of the countries where it la established a—One of the most striking effects, 
perhaps the most striking of all, which a close connexion with us upon the 
snbstdiary system baa produced upon the native states that have embraced it, 
is the condition of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them. 
Every faculty that is vtduable to a state, every organ that contributes to its 
wholesome existence seems to decay under our alliance. From the moment 
*hat we engage to protect a foreign prince he ceases to have any inducement 
to maintain himself. The habit of going upon crutches deprives him of the 
use of his own limbs. By taking away the occasion we take away in the end 
all power of exertion. I^t a prince in this state of tutelage do what he may 
his government must progressively decline. He has no longer anything to hope 
from good measords, or to fear fVom bad ; he has no longer any inducement to 
strengthen himself against the hostilities of foreign powers, or to conciliate the 
afiection of his own subjects j all community of interest or feeling between 
them is at an end^ and. having no longer any occasion for their attachment or 
support, lie treats them as if (le had none. He exacts, in the shape of revenue, 
not what they ought to pay, but what ins own rapacity desires to receive. 
Those impedimenta which his people, if left to themselves, would raise against 
him are prevented or removed by the dread of the exercise of our power, and 
he proceeds in his course of injustice, violence, and extortion without any fear 
of resistance or rebellion. I speak here principally of the Nizam's government, 
as that with the condition and progress of which 1 am best acquainted; and 
perhaps it furnishes the direst example that could be chosen, as it is the one with 
which our alliance has been longest in operation. If the Nizam had not been 
protected as we were bound^to protect him, either he must have abstained from 
the system of imernal misgovernment which he has pursued, or his subjects 
would have been driven to redress themselves. The system of confederation 
which we have hitherto pursued with the protected states of India is inevitably 
progressive in its nature. Every new alliance that we contract brings us into 
territorial or political contact with other states, which, in then turn, submit to 
the same system, and fall under the same consequences. A state that has once 
resorted to an alliance with us can no longer remain stationary. By degrees 
our relations become more intimate, the habit of relying upon foreign support 
gradually paralizes its own faeuUies, and in the end it loses the form as well as 
the substance of independence. If it is galled by its trammels and makes an 
efibft to shake them off, as the Peishwa did, it only precipitates its own destruc* 
tioii 5 if it submits it declines by degrees from one stage of weakness to another 
until, like the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, it expires from exhaustion. The 
choice is between a violent and a lingering death. When once we changed the 
character of ntir establishments and relinquished our capacity of merchant for 
that of soveieign, we entered upon a career in which it was difficult to check, 
and impossible to stop ourselves. Our largest and most frequent acquisitions 
of territory have been made since the declaration of the Legislature in 1784, 
iliat “ to pursue sciiemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of the nation.” Lord 
Cornwailia arrived in India in 1786 with this declaration ringing in his ears, and 
found Sir J. Macpherson engwed in a negociatton with the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam, in which the object of those powers was to inveigle us into a war with 
Tippoo. Lord Cornwallis's first act was to break off this negociation, under a 
iieciaration that the English would engage in none but strictly detensive wars. 
His second act was to propose an alliance to those very powers for a war, of 
which the result produced a large accession to our territory; but this was tlie 
fault, not of LordConiwallis, but of the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Events were no longer under his control; he was controlled by them; and the 
same has been the case with almost every one of his successors. Unless we 
lire arrested in our progress by some formidable disaster the result of our present 
course must be the falling to pieces of alt the native states, and the acquisition 
of the whole territory of India to ourselves. The collection of the Pindarries, 
and the war we were obliged to undertake for their dtspenion, were anotimr 
consequence of the relatipns established by us with the principal states of India. 
Predatoty* ^bpnda have in all agies existed in IniBa, and the name of Pindarry 
was known, I believe, as long ago -as the time of Aurungzebe; but organized 
(445.-!—VI.) B 2 bodies 
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FOB^GN. of stjch magnitude as those wineb were collected before the war of 1817» 

... permanently occupying tracts of country acknowledged as their own, openly 

iX«NyR«Ms4£8q. treating with the governments in their neighbourhood, and systematically 
Fetwaarr 1832. conducting piedatory expeditions, from which even our own territory was 
latterly not exempt, weie unheard of before the extension of our power, and 
while the principal states letained their independence; but as they declined 
in power, and entered successively into inoie intimate relations with us, they no 
longer required nor were able to maintain the same military establishments ns 
before. Large bodies of cavalry were consequently discharged both in Himiostan 
and in the Deccan. Legitimate service was no longer open to them; they could 
not or would noi change their mode of life; and by degrees they congregated 
and establUhed themselves in those di.siricts next the Neihudda, winch were at 
once the most accessible to them, and the most seciiie from our reach. The 
rapidity of their inciense w'as promoted by the same causes that had produced 
their original foundation, and by the success with which their eatly enterprises 
were attended. They ueie constantly recruited by parties or individual hoise* 
men, who fell out of employ ; and the regular states, too feeble td resist them, 
had lecuurse to the fatal policy of bu}’ing off their incursion, tii some cases by 
payments in money, in others by cessions of teiritury. jBut tlii<>, though a 
seiious was a temporaly evil. Having once been encountered with decision it 
was extinguished. The source in which the Pindarries originated has been 
stopped ; tlie native states have no longer large bodies of cavalry to discharge, 
and even if they had there is no longer any secure position in which those 
bodies could assemble and establish themselves. 

76. Can you shortly state to the Committee the progress of subsidiary treaties 
with the native states; for instance, what was the fiift subsidiary treaty with the 
Nizam ?—We had an eaily treaty, in (lie nature of a subsidiary engagement, with 
the Nabob of Lucknow, now called the King of Oude. But that was so oid in 
point of time and so distant in respect of place that it cannot be considered as 
forming a pait of what may now be consideied as our subsidiary system. 

77« That treaty?—Yes; that tieaty. 

78. >¥11611 was that treaty made; was it by Lord Clive ?—I do not immediately 
recollect 

79. What was the time of the first tieaty with the Nizam.’—Oiii first treaty 
with the Nizam was made in 17U6. By that treaty we engaged, on receiving 
ihiee months’ notice, to afford him military assistance, and he, in consideration 
of the yearly payment of nine, afterwards 1 educed to seven, Iac^ of rupees, 
granted to us the tract, upon the sea coast between Ganjain and Ma-sulipatam, 
called the Noiihern Ciicars. The next was a treaty of peace in 17fi8. the 
Nizam having in the interval ioined Hyder Ally in a war against u«. By that 
we agreed to furnish the Nizam with two battalions whenevei he should 
leqiiirc them ; hut he never did require them. 

80. Their being furnished depended upon a requisition from him ?—Yes. 

81. They were both subsidiary treaties?—They were only for temporary 
assistance. 

82. They were not for keeping up a force ?—No, the first treaty that can 
ftiriy be called a subsidiary treaty was that of Paiingaii, concluded with the 
Nizam in 1790, preparatory to Lord Cornwallis’s war. 

83. Was that a subsidiary tr^ty?—Y’es; but the force furnished by us 
under it was not permanent. Irwas preparatory to the war with Tippoo; it 
m.ule the Nizam a member of the triple alliance, consisting of himself, the 
Kiiglisli, and the Maiiiattas, against Tippoo. The force liiinished undei that 
iieaty coiiMsied of only two battalions. 

84. Uid we do it by one gcneial treaty with the three poweis, or by separate 
one.s ?—By sepaiate titMtie.H. 

8.5. The Niz.i’.n was no paity to the treaty with the Mahialtas, nor the 
Maliidtias to tliat with the Nizam’~No, not diiectiy. 

80. W.IS tins intended as a permanent ailangemeiit, or merely for that 
p.iiticiilar pm pose?—It ilepcnded upon the pleasure of the parties; it was 
(letciinuiable at any time lii.it either paity cho.se; and in point of fact the two 
battalions wcie disinisseil by the Nizam in 1793 m resentment of oiir reJusiiig 
to assist him in lii.s war with the Mahrattas; but they were recalled almost 
iinmediately afiei Wards iii consequence of the lebeliioii of Ins eldest son. 

87. as the occupation of any Jiart of the territory of the Deccan or of the 
Nizam’s dominions any part of the stipulations of that treaty?—No; no 
teiritoiial cession was provided for until 1800. 

88. Having 
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88. Having in view a war with Tippoo, and contemplating a partition of 
dominions ?—Yes; and there was a paiiition tieaty aflerwnuih. 

89. Was that partition treaty after the peace?—It was; in 1792, after the 
peace. 

90. It was understood, was it not, that theie wjs to he a paitition treaty 
when they first went to war? — It was expected, tiiougli I tinnk tliere was no 
specific provision made fur the sc.iie of partition. We had then a second suh- 
sidiary treaty with the Nizam in 1798, pieparatory to another wai with Tippoo. 

91. That was Lord W^ellesley’s?—Yes; and that was tlie tieaty that made 
the subsidiary force permanent, tituiiuh it did not provide fut any cession of 
territory for the payment of it. The Nizam was still hound to provide a monev 
payment for the subsidiary force. The last subsidiary treaty took place lii 
October 1800, the year after the fall of Seringapatam. 

9^. Did that treaty provide for the cession of territory?—Yes, it did. 

93. With the same Nizam ?—Ye'. 

94. Can you tell the Committee wliat was the outline or plan of that tieaty ? 
—The force provided for by that treaty consisted of eight liattalions of native 
infantry, of 1,000 men each, and two regiments of native cavaliy,of500 eacl>, with 
the due proportion of artilleiy, and the Nizam agreed, in conmnitation of the 
money payment, to cede to us all tlie territoiies acquired by him under the two 
partition treaties of 1792, and the other in 1799, after the wais with Tippoo. 

95. In respect to the stibsidiaiy troops, do we levy them in the dominions of 
the princes for whose protection they were intended, or in out own possession ? 
—Generally speaking, we levy them in our own possessions, but on one occasion 
a recruiting establishment was formed in the Nizam’s countiy to supply the 
regimenta with troops, but I believe that even the men lecruited tiicre were 
inhabitants of our own territories, who came into the Nizam’s country in seaich 
of service. 

96. The inhabitants of the territory of tiie native state would not be reckoned 
safe, would they?—No, nor are they the kind of peisons we should like to take. 

97. Were those 10,000 men to be stationed 111 the Nizam’s territories ?— 
Yes, permanently; there was a provision made, that in the event of war, they 
should all be applicable to the purpose of geneial hosuiitie«, with the exception 
of two battalions, which were to remain neai the peisnn of the Nizun. 

98. Was he to pay them ?—He ceded teiiitoiy in commutation of the money 
payment; he ceded to us all the ternloiy acquiieil by him iiiulei the tieaty of 
1792, after Loid Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo, and undei th.it of 1799, afur 
Lord Welle.sley’s war. 

99. We weie to maintain them after that cesiion ?—Yes. 

100. And we were at liberty to incie.ise tliem if we saw occasion, were we 
not ?—No. 

101. Notin the event of hostilities?—We might, considcimg Ins teiritories 
as the territories of a friendly power, have sent tioops to act in them; but we 
had no power to increase the Mibsutiaiy foicc peimaiiently htutioiied in them. 

102. Was, then, tiie first cession of teriitorj 111 consequence of a subsuliaiy 
alliance?—^'I'he fiist, with the exception of tlie Nortlieiii Circars ceded to us 

ill 1766 . 

103. Was tliere any subsequent alteration in the provisions of the treaty ?— 
There was one trifling alteration in the composition of tlie foice imnicdiutel^ 
before the war with tlie Mahrattas, in 1803: it was thought inconvenient to 
have so large a force as the Hydeiabad subsidiary force, consisting of tiativC'. 
only; a separate ariangement was thciefore entered into with Nizam, b^ wliicli 
he aitroed to leceivc a regiment of 1,000 Europcansi instead of 2,000 scpo\s. 

104. There was no other alteration in the fedeial leialmns?—No. 

lO.'S. What year did you go to Hydiabadi'—Onginally in the year 1800, 
just before the concliistoti of the treaty of that yeai. 

10(). You had occasion to see a good deal of the Nizam’s countiy, making 
exctirstons of various sorts, going down to Madiu'-, traselbng, and so on ?—Yes. 

107. Did yon observe any, and if so, wlut alteration in the state of the 
inhabitants of the country from the beginning of your acqnaintanie with tliat 
province to tlie end of it?—I should say, that a veiy maiciial and constant 
change was going on for the worse; the population was liecomiiig inoie scanty, 
tlieir poverty was increasing, and they weie being [riadually and piogiessively 
reduced to a still more and more abject condition of misery. 
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t08* Between wlmt y9ar$ ?—1800 and 18^0. ‘' 

109. There waa a commercial treaty in 180S; that bad nothing to do with 
atibMdiary arrangecnenta, was there not?—Yes $ but it was hardly attended 
with any practical consequences. 

110. To what was the tleterioration to which you have aihided to be ascribed ? 
—^'fo the increasing rapacity and misrule of the governaient. The government 
was originally a bait government; and the persons composing it were'of one 
religion, while the people were of another. 1 think a great deal is to be referred 
to that cause. 

111. It was a Mahometan government?—Yes, with a Hindoo population. 

US. Did it ever occur to you, that any part of that constant dc^ncraey of 

government arose from its .inability to protect?—A great ileal arose in this 
particular instance from the personal character of the old Ni^am, and of his 
minister, Azim.ooUOmrah, a man who was in absolute power for many years; 
they were both very weak, veiy extravagant, and very rapacious men.' 

11.S. After making alt allowance for personal character, do yon consider the 
subsidiary relation itself as having a tendency to produce that ?—I have no 
doubt It gave efficacy to all tlie bad features of that ciiaracter. 

114. Were you for some time resident at P^nah ?—Yes, a year and a half. 

115. At that time the Peishwa was a subsidiary aliy?.~Yes. 

116. In the space of time between 1800 and 1820, what sort of change did 
you happen to observe in the ceded territories ?—I never had an opportunity of 
seeing the ceded territories. 1 have no doubt the progress that had taken place 
there had been precisely the reverse of what I have mentioned ; having been 
transferred to our government, they were reviving^n much the same ratio in 
which the rest of the Nizam’s territories were dechnii^. I have always under* 
stooil they were progressively impVoving. Our own territories are better 
governed than titose of the native states in close alliance with us, but not so well 
goveined as the territories of those native powers which have retained any con* 
siilerable portion of their original independence. There was a great difference 
between the character of the Peishwa’s government, under the influence of our 
subsidiary alliance, when 1 saw it, from is hat I noticed in that of the Nizam. 
The alliance with the Peishwa was of more recent origin, add his government 
was in a much more vigorous state. And tliat I take to have been one of the 
causes of Ins breaking out as he did; he relied on his own people and on his own 
vigour. His govei nment had not been weakened and humbled like the Nizam’s; 
he could not brook the weight of our control, and he fell in the effort to cast 
It off. 

117 . Was he a Hindoo?—Yes, a Mahratta, as well as his people. 

118. You think upon the whole, that the marks of the vigour of iiLs govern- 
mem were discernible in the better condition of the people ?—Kemaikably so ; 
ins people weie contented, and had great reason to be so. 

1 19 . Is there the same importance attached to caste that there was ?—Among 
the Hmdons as much as ever. 

190. Would they not dislike being governed by princes of inferior caste?— 
Yes; tliev look don 11 witli great disgust upon their own lowest ca^tt'S. 

191. Had we ever a subsidiary treaty with the king of Tanjore ?—Yes, i 
think we had. 

129. Is tile n.<tural couise of a subsidiary treaty that it will end in the cum- 
ph ie dependence of the slate in time?—Yes, inevitably. 

198. Lord Willesley was the first who begun tii.it subsidiary system, was he 
not?—Yes, that system in the shape and to the extent in which it is now con- 
leiiiplated by the Committee. 

124. Were you at Poonali before or since the termination of the Peishwa’s 
govt-rninent?—liefore the war with him. 

125. You ha\e no knowledire of tlie actual state of it?—No; 1 left India 
shortly after the war which placed Ins teriitones in our possession. 

126 . You do not know anything particularly of the Nagpore country?— 
I apprehend it was better governed than the Nizam’s, but not so well as that of 
the Peishwa; and in point of condition, it occupied perhaps an intermediate 
place between the two. 

127 . Out firstconnection with the Peishwa begun when hewas under a regency? 

*—No; we had in early times a close ooimection with his father Ragobab, but not 
of a permanent nature; we espoused hU inteiests when he was opposed by the 

‘ , 'tQtber 
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other. brancl)«9 of the Mabratta coofederation t but we had no connection with 

tht* mdlviduat PeishwR. FOULi bN. 

128. He was an Infant when he came to authority ?—Not when oiii first UenruiiuJaeUVAa. 
treaty was concluded with him ; we had no treaty with him till that of Bassetn, 21 Februaiy I 833 ! 
concluded in 1802. An attempt was made by Lord Wellesley to induce him to 
join the alliance with the Company and the Nizam against Tippoo in 1798, but 
he refused. After tiie conquest of Mysore a constdeiable poition of teiritory 
was reserved, and offered to the Peishwa as a gift, on condition of his becoming 
a member of the subsidiary alliance, but he peisisted in his refusal. 

129r You mean of the triple alliance?—No; the triple alliunce was thit of 

179 a 

130. Was not territory offered to Hoikar, which he refused ?—No. 

131. Were not treaties made with. Scindia and Hoikar before the war of 
1790 ?—No, not on that occasion. 1 believe that Scintii.i and Hoikar joined 
as dependents of the Peishwa, but not as independent poweis. 

132. We haie treated witli tiiem as independent poweis?—Yes, we did tong 
anteiiur to that,though the tieaty ofSahleyinl782wiis ratiier negociated tliiongh 
Scindta than concluded with him. By our tieaty with the Peishwa in J 8 I 7 , the 
Mahratta confedeiacy was “ di'.soivcd in foim and stilistance.” Since that time, 
theiefore, Scindia, Hoikar, the Rajah of Beiat, the Ginckw.tr, and the other 
smaller Mahiatta princes have been nominally as well as tcally indepeiuient. 

Our first treaty with the Peisliw.i took place in 1802; he wa> de¬ 

throned or abdicated, whiclievei it may be called, 111 1818; he theiefore siii- 
vived his alliance with us only 16 years. 

133. You say, in your answeis to the wiitten questions proposed to you, that 
the only dangei we have to appiehend is fiom a well-conceited conspiracy, or a 
rebellion of our own army; do you mean a conspiiacy among the immediate sub¬ 
jects of the Company, or among tbe native piinces undei uui contiol ?—Among 
our own subjects. The gieatest dangei is fiom our native army ; anil ihe next, 
and perhaps the only other, is from our own subjects. I do nut apprehend that 
theie IS any dangei fiom a conspiiacy of the native piinces; they might concur 
in itt and render assistance, but the gieatest souice of danger appeals to mu to 
be in our. native army, and theie, 1 think, there is very considerable dangei. 

134. Immediate danger P~.It might occur at any time; paiticularly if among 
the native officers a man of consideiuble talent weie to arise, and to acquiie in¬ 
fluence, as such a man might, ovei the sepoys. 

135. You do not think there is any foundation now for sucii an apprehension ? 

-r-No; I think ilie occurrence of the danger would be sudden ; if there w'ere 
tune to discein its approach, 1 think it might be aveited. In 18Uf> we hud a 
formidable and an extensive lusurrection among oui native tioopN. 

13G. That arose fiom a paiticiilar cause?—It is doubtful what the real 
cause was. Those generally assigned lay upon the surface. The efficient 
causes, I believe, lay deeper. 

137 . You do not apprehend there is any settled disaffection ?—Certainly not. 

138. But you think there is a constant indefinite danger belonging to oui 
position in India ?—The magazine is charged, though at present thei e is no spai k 
likely to be applied to it. The danger most to be appiebended is the appearance 
of any person of considerable talents and ambition among tlie native officers, 
whose situation would enable him to take advantage of any accidental disaffec¬ 
tion among the sepoys. I have no doubt that many of those individual native 
officers having got all that they can get, are very much discontented. 

1^. W'ould a Hindoo be readily received into Mahometan society if he 
abandoned Ins religion ? —Yea; they do not look upon an apostate w'ltti the 
abhorrence that we do. The Mahometans leceive converts leadily. The Hin¬ 
doos, as they do not adroit proselytes, look with great indiflerence on the fol¬ 
lowers of other religbns. 

140. Do yott iDonceive that employing a great number of natives in civil and 
military autions of trust would be attended with danger, or would be an improve¬ 
ment ?-r-The process of introducing them would necessarily be one of time and 
considerable difficulty; but the result would be very beneficial. The great 
mischief of our internal government in India has been, the aboliibn of the 
respectable class of natives; it has occasioned the utter extinction of that class. 

141* You think it could* not be done immediately?—'It must be a work of 
both time and difficulty. 

, (445.—VI.) B I. 142. And 
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FOb!^GN —^Yes, of coiine; ail very i^reat Chutiges involve 

' some degree of danger. I think, however, that it might Iw accomplished with- 
JHMryAiiMc^EBq. si’iious danger; and it h a measure of sucii eminent importance, that 

91 February 1832. ^ ®’” satisfied it ought to be attemptetl. 

143. The effect of it would be, raising natives to liecome conspicfioua among 
their count! ymen,so far setting them forward to do mMchief?«~We ahould hardly 
increase their power of doing mischief^ and we should very much diminish their 
inducement. By affording them, what we do not afford them now, respectable 
employment, and placing them in a creditable condition of life, we should do 
more than we could effect in any other way to reconcile them to our government. 
At present tliey cannot but be dissatisfied with it, not as a foreign government 
only, but as a government in which they have no stake, and which holds out to 
them no objects of hofie or expectation. I take the reign of Akber, who was 
contemporary with our Elizabeth, to have been that under which India was the 
Itest governed. We have no leason to suppose that it had ever been so well 
goveined before, and we know that it has never been so well governed since. 
I lie instruments that were principally chosen by him were not of his own race 
and religion, but Hindoos, the natives of the country ; and the result justified 
his choice. 


Martis, 6° die Mar Hit 183S. 

THE HON. CHARLES WATKINS WlLLIAl^S WYNN, im the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Bamu'all, called in; and examined. 

Lt.>Col. JJaniioa//; 144 . HOW many yeais have you been in the service of the Company?— 
- Thirty years. 

6 March 1832. 245 ^ During that tune what diplomatic situation have you held ?—l>uring the 

lust 10 years 1 have held the situation of Political Agent in Kattiawar. 

146. During that time had you many opportunities ofwitnessing the effect of 
the 8 iil)sidi.iry system upon the native powers?-—As far as our subsidiary treaty 
with the State of Beroda, 1 had an opportunity of witnessing its effects. 

147 . What powei w’as the subsidiary in the service of ?—.The Guickwar, one 
of tlie Mahiatta powers, with whom we entered into a treaty in the year 180^. 

14S. For what pciiud can you speak to what has been the effect of that ur> 
laiigenient on the inteinui state of the country ?—From the period of our treaty 
witii the Guickwar until the vear 1820, during which the natural defects and 
coiuhiiuii of the pi nice caused the government to be controlled under the advice 
and aid of the resident, 

149 . Do you mean the whole internal government ?—A minister and a regency 
conducted all the detuils of the BeroiU government, subject to the advice of the 
icsuleni, who supci intended their proceedings, reporting everything that took 
jilace to hts own government fui their approbation and information; the effect of 
ihi-< coiitiol W.IS very favourable. In 1802, at the period of our first connection, 
this governiiicnt hail been nearly subverted by tiie Arab soldiery, and by disputes 
that exi.<.(ed between the liiffeient members of theGiuckwar family; it also was so 
oppieb^ed by |ieciiiiiaiy cmbuirassments as to be in a state of bankruptcy, 
'ihiough oui inteifeieiicc money was advanced and loans were raised by rnort* 
gaging 01 rendeiing( under our bhanderry)tlie revenuesofthe State liable fbr the 
hums advanced ; the effect of our control and arrangements up to the year 1818, 
denied iieaily all tiie old debt of the State, and raised it from a condition of 
iiniirchy and baiikiupley to one of comparative prosperity and tranquility. 

150. You weie 111 Goojeraut as late asayei;r ago?—1 was, 18 months ago. 

1.51. Can you state in whal state the country nowis with respect to its revenue ? 

—A depieciatiun in the value of agiicuitiiral produce had taken place, and the 
reveiiues had decreaved. The eastein districts of Goojeraut are very rich and 
fiiiitfui, especially those under the direct rule of the British Gos'ernment. 

Id2. Part of the country has been ceded to us, we understand ?«—We have 
a gieat number of districts in the Goojeraut, others came under us by the con¬ 
quest of the Peihiiwa's dominions. 

m What 
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IJiS, What is the depreciation arising from ?—Agricultural produce being 
depressed, and not being saleable at the former prices. foreign. 

154. What is the cause?—The changed state of India; it was formerly Lt-Col.Sar»w<i// 
greatly disturbed, and it is now in a state of internal peace; this prevents the e March 1832 
employment of numbers of men, as well as all extra demands; from this cause a 

larger part of the population have become agricultural, and the supply of grain, 
which IS the principal produce, .so far exceeds the consumption, that there is a 
glut which causes a depreciation in the value of the produce. 

155. I should have thought, as the countiy was less disturbed, that would have 
been counteibalanced?—This has not been tlie case in India. Duiing the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country largei establishments were maintained; these were 
consumers of the produce of the sod ; they have now become its cultivators for 
a subsistence. There is therefore now a great deal of increased tranquillity, but 
a less demand. 

156. You say the cultivation of the country is improved, and tranquillity 
increased?—^Tranquillity has genet ally increased, but the profits of the farmer 
is reduced, and therefore a remission of his revenue has become icquisite. 

157 . Are the native powers in geneiat consenting to a remission of the revenues 
in consequence of the fall in the prices of agricultuial produce?—1 can only speak 
with lespect to Goojeraut, the part that I was employed in : I do not think that 
they have made any remission to the degree that they ought to have done, but 
they have been obliged to make some 1 emissions, because if they had not, their 
ryots would seek shelter in the Company’s distiicts ; their vicinity affords to the 
ryots of the native States a place of refuge, and this asylum, which they can 
always obtain, tends mateiially to lessen the power that the native goveinments 
would otherwise possess of oppressing with impunity their ryots by over exactions 

158. Are you of opinion that that counterbalances the increased power whicii 
he has of collecting the revenue by the service of a more efficient force, whicn is 
subsidiary to it?—In a degree it does so, the force within the Giiickwai posses¬ 
sions affords increased security to the subjects of it, while it also gives increased 
power to the ruler of the State. 

159 . What I mean to say is this, does the increased power which that subsidiary 
force gives it, is it countei balanced by the facility which the vicinity of the Com- 

E ’s ten itory affords them of tiansfeiring their residence tlieie, and of migrating 
the State ?—How far it operates in doing so it is very difficult to specify. 

160 . Previous to the employment of the subsidiary troops for collecting the 
revenue, is it necessaiy for tlie Guickwar to obtain the approbation of the 
resident ?—Certainly, he cannot employ any part of the troops unless the resident 
concurs in the justice of the way in which they are employed; he is not entitled 
to the aid of the force unless to obtain a just object. 

iCl. Have the force been employed for collecting the revenue?—Never; the 
Guickwar, by mismanagement, might excite a disturbance that would make it 
necessary to employ the foices to put it down, and to preserve the general peace 
of Goojeraut; we cannot deprive the Guickwar of the aid he is entitled to by 
treaty, but we have a right, which would be rigidly maintained, of not allowing 
our aid to be used for unjust purposes. 

162 . The only secui ity then appears to be in the conduct of the prince ?—While 
we have no control over Im government it is so; and it is the most difficult thing 
to suggest an effectual check against our piotection being abused. So long as 
the reudent had a control sufficient to influence the government, our protection 
could not have been made use of to a bad object; this control ceased with the 
life of the late prince, whose natural defects caused it; the succession of the 
present prince was accompanied by his assumption of the management of his own 
government, and our influence being limited to the fulfilment of our bhanderry 
contracts to bpkers and other individuals. 

163. Since what time is that?—Since 1820. I beg leave to refer the Com¬ 
mittee tp the Minute of Mr. Elphinstone, dated in April 182U; it will supply 
all the particulars that rendered it necessary for us to retire from a greater inter¬ 
ference. Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of the 1st March 1828, and his further 
Minute and his Journal of his proceedings at the Court of Beroda in January 
1830, will furnish the Committee with a detail of all transactions with this State 
up to the latest period. 

164. Is Sir John Malcolm’s Minute published m bis book ?—No. There is a 
letter also of the 7th January 1820, from the Bombay government to the supreme 
(446 .VI.'I c government 
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wta&ss jKovcrnment ai Bengal, in which they t«lte » /all review of the nature of-our 

wKisEWJi. Beroda relations, which wouhl be also a usefitl paper to iwfer %o. 

Lt. 4 ;oL ggraLjitf. pnefwred to suj^est any effectual check under the subiidiary 

6 Maidfi 18S2 ^ assuming the entire direction ofthe native forces ?—I cannot sug- 

, gest any plan. I bcKeve expenenre has ^own the impracticabiHty of tarrying on 

interference, with benefit to the people orthe ruler, unless the prince will heentirely 
controlled by our advice; this is a sfiecies of management few ind^ndent princes 
will ever be reconciled to. Ourpohtical relations with Oode are similar to those at 
Beroda, and I believe all attempts to induce the king of Oude to make arrimge* 
ments for an improved system of internal government has proved ineffectual, in 
consequence of the prince being decidedly opposed to any degree of control that 
is calculated to lessen his patronage, or to limit his profits of management. 

16 G. In point of fact, previous to the year 18‘30 our resident was himself the 
acting governor?—The ruling prince being, fiom his natural defects, unable to 
conduct the details of his gOTernnient, they were manageil by a minister and a 
regency, who acted under the advice of the resident, and the State was relieved 
fiom a great debt it liad incurred. Uniler this control, by this period, could a 
similar system have been contmned, it is probable the old as well as the new debt 
would have been paid off; but the lesult is no v very different, as, after we with¬ 
drew from interference, the prince has not paid the loan contractors, but put the 
revenue in his piivatc coffers. 

167. Is not that very geneial in consequence of the interference, the prince 
having a private coffer of his own, independent of his public treasury?— In the 
Mahratta State it is frequently the case; I believe no State in India has derived 
so much benefit, both as affecting the government and the people, as theOuickwar 
State, from our interference. Soon after the prince was left his own master his 
government fell into disorder, and his ^avarice involved it in great pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

168 . Is that from profusion or avarice ?—In tliis instance avarice impelled hhn 
to violate oiir guarantee. Tliat offence would justify, accoiding to usage, any 
ilcgiee of seventy or [lenalty that government might have thought proper to 
inflict, as the State fluied to fulfil its obligations to the bankers who iiad advanced 
loans on the faith of our bhanderry. This is a contract by which our govern¬ 
ment comes under an obligation to fulfil a mortgage on the annual revenues. 
The prince pledges a certain portion of the receipts of the government, or the 
revenues of particular districts, to pay it; we are bound, as the bhanderry, to 
use all the power we possess, if such becomes necessary, to enforce the fulfilment 
of this contract: we might confiscate. It differs fiom a guarantee so far, as if 
we had been guarantee, a pecuniary responsibility would attach to us, but a 
bhanderry obligation is limited to the enforcement only of the contract. 

169 . It seems to be the disposition of these princes rather to amass treasure 
than to waste it?—'I'heir object is to accumulate private treasure and hoard it. 

170 . Do they lead a jolly life ?—The present prince is not of a disposition to 
do so, or to spend money, as he is very parsimonious. 

171 . Is their object in amassing this treasure to provide for their fiimily ?—No, 
the treasure of this prince would be the property of his successor at his deatli: 
his family are provided for by the State. 

172 . It seems now to be more the continuance of inveterate habit than any¬ 
thing else?—The habits crf’all the Mahratta princes lead them to desire to accu¬ 
mulate treasure, as the possession of it gives them weight and consideration. 

173 . Can you inform the Committee whether it is a usual danse in the treaties 
with these princes to give a bhanderry for the public ?—No clause in our treaties 
mention it; the practice we found to exist on forming a connection with the 
Beroda State: this custom was general throughout the Goojeraiit, and shows 
the mistrust of the people with respect to their government. In every contract 
between the prince and his subjects mistrust was so great that security was 
essential to produce confidence from those possessing sufficient power: the 
Arab zemindars were selected to be the security to every contract for money 
lent and the engagements of government, and we were obliged, as acondition for 
obtaining quiet possession ofthe fort of Beroda, to substitute our bhanderry in 
the room that of the Arabs, which we removed. 

17 <f.. Who stipulated for that ?—Government. It is a point of honour with the 
Arabs not to withdraw unless replaced by a,new security ; their diaracter is con¬ 
cerned in the observance of this rule; the native governments in Goqjeraut sR 

observed 
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observed this system for enforcing claims; in fact it was the only way in which 
all engagemente were entered into and fulfilled. 

175 . For what time and in what part of India were you employed ?—In the 
{MTovince of Goojeraut. 

176w In what department were you envployed ^—In the Revenue department 
;fi)r abo«it twelve years, in the Political for nine years. 

177* You were employed in the collection of the revenues for the districts 
ceded for subsidy by the Guickwar ?—I was. 

178 . Will you mention the comparative state of the ceded districts compared 
with the districts under the direct sovereignty of tlie Guickwar ?—The Company’s 
districts are m a better condition, and both person and pioperty are more secure. 

179 . The revenue of the Guickwar is in a most involved state ?—It is em¬ 
barrassed from the misconduct of the present sovereign. 

180. What is the revenue of the Ceded Districts now, .'ire they in arrear ’—It 
is impossible for me to state the airears. The piovinces under our direct rule 
in Goojeraut yield about 38 lacs of nipees of revenue, but within that sum aie 
included provinces that we have acquired by conquest from the late Petshwa. 

181. Have the revenues of the Goojeraut districts fallen off since they have 
been in our possession ? —No, they have rather increased by increase of cultiva¬ 
tion, and by the increase of population ; the lates of revenue I believe have not 
been increased. 

184. Have they been diminished ?—The revenues have been diminished, and 
are diminishing with the price of pioduce; our system was not to increase but 
from new cultivation. 

183. Is the general cultivation of the Ceded Piovinces superior or inferior to 
tlMt of the provinces in the direct dominion of the Guickwar?—Both are 
1 exnarkably well cultivated. 

184. Do you saj there is any difference between them ?—I think there is a 
greater increase of cultivation in the Company’s provinces than in the Guickwar. 

185. You consider the profits of cultivation to have diminished since the war; 
in what proportion?—1 uo; from the depreciated value of pi oil iicc: it is felt 
particularly hy those who have a fixed property, and who pay a fixed 1 ent; their 
{>roduce of course yields a less profit than it formerly did. 

186. I think you said the value of the land in cultivation generally was 
decreased since the war in the proportion of about one-lhini, it 1 iindeistood 
you ?—Cotton had fallen in price, and so had grain ; the maiket prices would 
be the best criterion for ascertaining to what extent; I cannot exactly state the 
degree, from memory, that they have fallen in the market. 

1 87 . You can only state that there is a considerable decrease?—Yes, a consi- 
tlerable decrease in the revenues, and a fall in the prices of produce. 


Martis^ 27” die Martti^ 1832. 


HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, ESQ., in tkh Chair. 


Colonel Munro^ called in ; and Examined. 

188. IN what pait of India were you ?—In the Madras establishment. 

189. Only at Madras ?—Yes. 

190 . In what situation were you ?—1 was Resident at Travancore and Cochin 
for about ten years. 

191 . What opinion have you formed of the general nature and character of 
our subsidiary treaties in India and their effect on the good government in the 
respective territories to which they relate —1 may state that our subsidiary 
alliances appear to me eminently calculated to strengthen our militaiy and poli¬ 
tical power in India- How far they may be conducive to the internal good 
government of the several stateswith which we are connected mustdepend entirely 
on the use we make of our influence over the administration of those .states. 

194. Are you aware of any states in which it was usefully exercised for the 
htqppinesaof the inhabitants of the country?—Yes; m Mysore, while the late Sii 
Barry Close ami Mr. Webb were residents, it promoted the prosperity and bappi- 
(445_VI.) c 4 ness 
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nefis of the eocmtry; and in Travancore, when I was resident, several measures were 
adopted at my suggestion for the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

193. Were there any particular features in the possession of the resident with 
regard to these countries ?—In Mysore there was a very able duan, who acted 
under the superintendence of the residents. In Travancore I was obliged to 
take direct charge of the administration of all the branches of the government 
and to act myself os duan, in consequence of the great difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments in which all the departments of the state were involved. 

IV-i. Was that by native mismanagement?—By native mismanagement. 

19^. Previous to any subsidiary alliance ?—Both previously and after it. The 
country had declared war against the British Government, and it was soon after 
the conclusion of peace that I was appointed resident. But no description can 
exhibit an adequate idea of the oppressive character of the native government 
of Travancore, and of the great embarrassments under which every part of the 
administration laboured. 

196 . You found great fiscal exaction and mal-administration of justice?— 
There was no administration of justice whatever; the rajah was absolute; the 
duan exercised in the most despotic manner all the powers of the government. 
There was a chain of officers, from the duan to the meanest inhabitant, exer¬ 
cising also all the powers of government, judicial, revenue, and military; 
bribery and extortion prevailed m all parts; every officer of the government 
had authority to impose fines on the people at his pleasure; the propeity of 
the inhabitants was considered to belong to the rajah on their death, and was 
only redeemed by very oppressive fines. 

197* Were you authorized by treaty to take upon yourself that direct inter¬ 
ference ?—The treaty authorized' the general interference of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; but I assumed the chaige of ^he administration at the express request 
of the rajah, with the authority of the British Government. 

198. In .short, it was completely voluntary on the part of the rajah ?—It was 
at the earnest request of the rajah. 

199 . With the concurrence of his subjects?—They were never consulted. 

200. Have the kindness to state the changes that were introduced in con¬ 
sequence of your suggestions ?—Many most oppressive monopolies and imposts 
were abolished, improved arrangements weie adopted in the collection ot the 
revenue, the powers of the public .servants were limited and defined, a system 
for the administration of justice wa.s introduced under their own laws, and all 
the debts of the state were paid offi 

201. You made an attempt to introduce the Hindoo law ?—That is the law 
of the country ; no other law has ever been admitted. 

202. You introduced that because there was no law at all before ?—Only the 
arbitrary wdl of the servants of government; practically there was no law what¬ 
ever, although the Hindoo law is the law of the state. 

203. With what success was this measure attended?—In general the results 
were extiemely satisfactory, and the administration, after these objects were 
effected, was delivered over to a native duan. 

204. Then subsequently did it go on well ?—While the influence of the resi¬ 
dent was employed in guiding the administration of affairs, it did go on well; 
but 1 have understood that latterly that influence has been very much withdrawn, 
and that aflairs have relapsed into their former state of misrule and disorder. 

205. And that the condition of the inhabitants is much less happy than it 
was ?—I have understood so. 

206. How long had you the chaige of the situation ?—About three years. 

207 . Between the years I 8 O 9 and 1812?—About the year 1811. I was ap¬ 
pointed in 1810; I took charge in 1811; from 1811 to 1814. 

208. What was the nature of their relations with this country ?-—It was con¬ 
nected by a subsidiary alliance, authorizing the British Government to interfere 
for the good of the people. 

209 . To an indefinite extent?—^The degree of interference was not specified. 

210. That was the treaty of 1795 ? There were two treaties; the last was 
negotiated by Colonel now General Macaulay: I believe it was in 1805 that the 
last subsidiary treaty was made. 

211. Those treatiesauthorizedour almost indefinite interference?—They autho¬ 
rized our interference, without stating or imposing any limits to the exercise of it. 

212. Was this treaty accompanied by any stipulation of military proteetbn ?«*• 

Yes; 
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Yes; it was a subsidiary treaty, by which a military force was to be maintained 
for the protection of Tiavancore. 

21 S. And in the country ?■—The government, to the best of my lecollection, 
resefved to itself the power to employ pait of the force in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories, if it should be necessary. 

Sli‘. This force was there while you were there?—Yes, it was; I have under¬ 
stood it has been since withdrawn by Mi. Lushington’s government, but that the 
subsidy has been continued. 

215. There was a subsidy as well as protection?—Yes, to pay the troops. 

216. Was not the subsidy converted into a cession of temtoiy latterly?—There ^ 
was no cession of territory. 

217 > It was hard cash, in short?—^Yes, and is now paid, since the removalot^/ 
the troops. 

218. You know that of your own knowledge?—I have undo stood so, itis’>i\ 
only from infoi mation. 

219. Have you reason to suppose the natives viewed youi interfcience with 
satisfaction, wfien you took upon yoinself the administiation of the government ? 
— I have every reason to believe they did ; itielievcd them fioma most oppres¬ 
sive system of government. 

220 . What opinion have you foi med on the subject suggested a good deal by 
Sir Thomas Munro, of employing a duan in the management of a country ?— 

A duan must necessarily be employed if the states pieserve any appeaiancc of 
independent government; while they retain the appearance of independent 
government the British influence piust be exercised through a duan. 

221 . Will the country be better managed indirectly through a duan, or 
directly by a resident?—While the native states reuin possession of the govern¬ 
ment of their teriitoiies it would be highly inexpedient that the resident should 
take charge of the administration; it is only in a case of gieat exigency that it 
would be necessary for the resident to assume the direct management of affairs. 

222 . Do you think a country is more happily and better governed indirectly 
through the duan, or diiectly by the resident?—It must depend on the chaiacter 
and capacity of the duan; 1 suppose there would be a gi eater security for good 
goveinment in the integrity and ability of a British resident; but that measure 
could be employed only in a case of great extremity; its permanent adoption 
would excite extreme jealousy, and involve, in fact, the subversion of the 
independence of a state. 

223. Have you reason to believe that since the resident has exercised a less 
dii ect interference, the affairs of government have relapsed into disoi der ?—I have 
been informed so. 

224. Do you recollect the amount of the subsidy ?—It is eight lacs of rupees 
a year, and it is now drawn from the country without any return, as the subsidiary 
foice has been removed. 

225. Of course it is on the understanding that the troops shall be foithcoming 
in case of necessity ?—Yes ; but if no subsidiary tieaty existed, wc should find it 
necessary, from a regaid to our own interests, to protect that countiy, both against 
foreign invasion and internal anarchy. 

22(1. You seem to be of opinion that it would be more for the happiness of the 
natives to continue the subsidiary system than to retrace our steps ?—We cannot 
abandon the subsidiary system without endangering our own security ; and 1 con¬ 
sider that the employment of the lesident’s influence over the management of the 
affairs of the states connected with us by subsidiary treaties, (1 undei stand, of 
course, when that influence is exercised withjudgment and ability,) will not only 
be conducive to the happiness of the inhabitants of those states, but will in general 
be necessary to prevent opptession and injustice on the part of their governments. 

227 . What was the tenure of land in this country ; did the zemindary system 
prevail ?—Tlie tenures are very various; a ryotwar system pievails, in winch the 
most absolute property in the soil is recognised. 

228. Were you resident at any other place ?—No. 

229 . Have you any observations of a general nature to make, in addition to 
what you have given, to throw a light on the subsidiary system ?—It appears to 
me that the subsidiary system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and 
oppression of the inhabitants, unless it is coriected by the influence of the 
British resident 

280. Then you think the disadvantage attending the subsidiary system can only 
(445.—VI.) c 8 be 
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be obviated by the personal cbaract^ of the resident?-—By the abilities and 
integrity of the resident. 

S£ll. Do you conceive in general the powers of the resident are too mnch 
restricted bjr the nature of the subsidiary system?—He genendly acts under the 
instructions of his government, which vary according to circumstances; but a 
disposition has been manifested to abstain from interferences in the internal affairs 
of the allied states. 

232. Without reference to such treaties?—Always with reference to the 
treaties. 

233. 'file residents are in constant coimmmication with the government ?—In 
constant communication ; they report all their proceedings to government, and 
act under its directions. 

234. There are no stated times of communication ?—No. 

235. What sort of intervals did you usually have?—It depends entirely on 
circumstances; a week or a foitniglit, perhaps only a day. 

286. What was the longest time you were ever without ?—Usually 10 days or 
a fortnight, seldom more. 

237 . Had you never to wait for answers ?—Yes j occasionally there wasadelay 
in receiving answers. 

238. W ere you ever inconvenienced by the delay ?—I cannot say that I was; 
points of urgency were answeied with expedition. 

239 . There were no points in which it was necessary to refer home: they did 
not frequently occur ?—No, they did not. 

240. Hut sometimes ’—^I'hey might occasionally have occurred. 'I'he govern¬ 

ment took on itself to decide on matters 1 elating to the local government that 
required immediate execution. / 

241. 'i he other place at which yoy were lesident was Cochin ?—Yes. 

242. What were the particular circumstances of that ’—Very much resembling 
those in winch Travancoie was placed. I was obliged to take charge of the 
internal administration of Cochin also. 

243. That had been in a state of maladministration ?—Yes, in great confusion; 
and it had a veiy heavy debt to pay to the Company, occasioned by the expenses 
of the war in which it had been euga^ed against the British Government. 

244. Did not a considerable part of the debt originate in a pepper contract ?— 
No, the greater part of it was occasioned by arreais of subsidy, and by the expenses 
of the war, which those countries have to pay to the English Government. The 
contiact for pepper expired before I ai rived at Travancore. 

245. The subsidy was paid m money? — Entirely m money. 

246. At Cochin, likewise, you found almost the non-existence of justice ?— 
The same general description w'ill apply to Cochin as to Travancore. 

247 . And in the same way it was levised and improved while you were there ? 
—Yes, the same remedies were employed, with similar results. 

248. W hat proportion did the sul«idy bear to the w bole revenue of the country? 
—A very great proportion. 1 frequently applied for a reduction of the subsidy to 
the British Government, but without effect, 

249 . J3o you conceive, in consequence of the extent of that subsidy, the country 
was impoverished so as to interfere with its pixiduce?—Of course, greatly so. The 
revenues of the country scarcely amounted to seven lacs of rupees, and the subsidy 
was three lacs and a half. The removal of so great a quantity of specie from the 
country must operate injuriously to its prosperity. 

250. What were the amount of the revenues in Travancore ?—Twenty-eight 
lacs of rupees when I took the charge of it j they were raised to 34 lacs when I 
delivered back the charge of the government to a native duan. 

251. In the Company’s temtories, your idea is that too great a revenue was 
enacted ?—Yes. In the same way I may state, that the drain of treasure from the 
Company’s territories, without any adequate return from a balance of trade, must, 
in the course of time, pioduce very injurious effects to their prosperity. 

252. You stated that the subsidy was heavy with regard to Cochin } do you 
consider it heavy with regard to Travancore ?—Not in so great a degree as at 
Cochin, where it amounted to half of the revenueof the country. It was not much 
greater at Travancore than was necessary to provide a sufficient subsidiary force 
in defence of the country. 

253. In Travancore and Cochin the only use of a subsidiary force is to prefect it 
from externa) enemies?—Since the conquest of Mysore there is no external danger 

eecepting 
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excepting from invasion by sea; the presence of the subsidiary force prevented porsicn 

internal commotions. The country had been long subject to insuriections, which _J 

were the only remedy the people had against the cruel oppressions and exactions calonel Munro. 
to which they were exposed. Frequent insurrections occurred before the 27 March 1832. 
British force was stationed there, 

234. Do you understand that insurrections now occur ?—I have been in¬ 
formed that discontent prevails ; but insurrection is less likely to occur, because 
the government is supported by the British power. 

255. Hence, you suppose, originates the necessity of Government interfering 
decisively, if it interfere at all?—Certainly; insurrection, which was the only 
remedy of the people, is now hopeless. 

256. When these insurrections took place, having for their object to effect 
some mitigation in the collection of the revenue, did they ever succeed in their 
object?—Their success was geneially limited to the icmoval of some very 
unpopular minister, and the abolition of any obnoxious regulation of the govern¬ 
ment, after which the march of affairs fell back into its oi dinary com sc. 

237 . As a mean it was very ineffectual ?—Yes, the government lesuined their 
usual system of admini.stiation. 

258. Do you beheve lliese two countries were in a better 01 a woise state 
than the other countries of India, bow would you say they stood relatively ?— 

They were in a very miserable state. 

259 . Rather more so than the other parts of India ?—I think they were, fiom 
the peculiar oppressive character of the government. 

260. VV'hat aie the peculiar featuies of the state of Nans ^—Their usages are 
veiy remarkable. They are Hindoos; marriage is not known among them; 
property is inherited thioiigh tlie females entirely. 

261 . Is it equally divided ^—It is equally divided among the sons. Tlieic 
is great corruption and relaxation of morals. 

262. That is peculiar to the Nairs ?—Yes, on the coast of Malabar, 

263. Tlieie is promiscuous intcicouise, and not marriage?—Not promiscuous 
intercourse; temporary connections aie formed and dissolved at the pleasuie of 
the parties. 

264. 'I'he pioperty goes tlnough females?—Yes. The same rule applies 
to the government. The lajali’s son does not iuhent, but the eldest son of the 
females of the rajah’s house. 

265 . Who would actually succeed him ?—The eldest son of any of the 
females of the lajah’s house. The Nairs aie a brave and turbulent race of men, 
degraded, however, especially in Travancore, by gieat vices. Their character 
stands higher in the Company’s territory in the noith of Malabar. 

266. Were there many Biitish resiiients, and 111 what way weie they occupied 
in Travancore an<l Cochin ?—Some were employed in shipbuilding from the 
teak wood, and othcis in private trade. 

267- And some were 1 esident up the country in the interior ?—Yes, they were. 

268 . And then you found that they did not ill-treat the natives?—Their 
conduct was always satisfactory ; and they were found extremely useful in intro¬ 
ducing the circulation of money in the country, and giving employment to the 
people. 

269 . You think it is so much for their interest to tieat the natives well, that 
they do so?—It is so much their inteiest to acquiie the respect and contidence 
of the natives, that tiieir conduct is generally kind and conciliatory. 

270 . There is no foreign settlement ?—Cochin had been a Dutch settlement^ 
and Anjengo was a Biitisli settlement; the latter was under the resident. 

271 . Has the country improved during your residence; has the agiicultuial 
produce and the revenue also improved?—I have mentioned the incieascof 
revenue: the commerce and agriculture of the country were greatly improved. 

272 . Did the revenue increase, notwithstanding the abolition of the mono¬ 
polies ?—Yes, it did. 

273 . Did the price of agricultural produce fall ?—The free exportation of 
agricultural pioduce was allowed, and its price was not found to fail, it was pro¬ 
hibited under the old system, but under the new arrangements the fVeest expor¬ 
tation of all the productions of the country was permitted and encouraged. 

274 . Is it necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue?—Not 
while I was in diarge of the administration. 

(445.--VI.) c 4 
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FOB^XGN. Richard Jenkins, Esq., a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

-- 275 . WHAT situation did you fill in India?—I was originally a Writer in 

Esq., Bombay establishment; I went to the College at Calcutta m 1801, from 
27 Msrch 1832. that I was appointed in 1804, as an assistant to the resident in Scindia’s camp. 

On the death of the resident taking place, 1 acted for a year in that situation : 
and for the remaining nearly 80 years of my services in India 1 was political 
resident at Naghpore. 

276 What opinion have you formed unon the general nature and character 
of our subsidiary treaties in India, and or their enect upon the good govern¬ 
ment of the respective teriitories to which they relate?—The question regauiing 
our subsidiary alliances seems to require a short refeience to the still more 

n iral one, viz. are we to maintain our ascendency as the paramount power in 
a; and if so, is it to be maintained through the means of subsidiary alliance, 
or through what othei sy»tem. 

The I Ue and progress of onr power in India have been rapid and marvellous. 
Unlike othei empires ours has been in a great degree forced upon us, built up 
at almost every step against our own deliberate resolution to avoid it, in the face, 

I may say, of every opposition which could be given to it by the Legislature, 
by His Maje.sty's Government, by the Court of Directors acting upon cories- 
ponding dispositions in our governments abroad. Each successive Governor- 
general for the last half ccntuiy, sent from this countiy, with minds fresh and 
untouched by local prejudices, including Lord Cornwallis dining his first adiiiinis> 
tration, who went to India undei the Act containing the well-known denunciation 
against conquest and extension of dominion ; Loid Wellesley, Loid Minto, Lord 
Hastings, (the two last strongly impressed against J;he existing foicign policy in 
India) and Loid Amherst, have seen leason to enter into wars and negotiations, 
defensive in their objects, but generally terminating in that very extension of 
territory and dominion which was dieaded. 

What are we to infer from this, but that our position in India has always been 
such, that our existence has depended on the very steps proscribed by the 
Legislature, and which would surely have been most religiously avoided by 
those noblemen, had not the public safety demanded a contraiy course; that at 
no one time for the last 50 years have our ablest and most enlightened politicians 
been able to find a resting-place where we might repose in security amidst the 
wreck of surrounding states, and that we aie now perhaps in the same uncertain 
predicament, though all but masteis of the whole of India. 

With regard to the system on which this ascendency, if necessaiy to our 
existence in India, is to be maintained, I have to observe, that a very great 
piopoition of our power has arisen out of the subsidiary policy. It is indeed 
the main source of our ascendency, both militaiy and political; it has grown 
with our giowtii, and stiengthened with our strength. It is interwoven with 
our very existence, and therefore the question of abandoning, or materially 
departing from it, seems to roe to be quite irrational, unless we are at the same 
time piepared to abandon India. 

We fiist appeared in India as traders, but it was as armed traders, and our 
various contests with our European livals, the prospect of which rendeied a 
warlike gaib necessary to support our peaceful objects, were the origin of our 
military reputation in that region. Courted even by the Great Mogul, and by 
the Soplii of Persia, as useful instruments to free the coasts from pirates, wc 
acqimed, as the pi ice of our aid, many of those commercial advantages wiiich 
fixed us on the continent of India. Then again the bieaking up of the Mogul 
empire led to arming our factories, to protect our lives and properties. The 
same skill and gallantry which bad at first won our way to commercial settle¬ 
ments, displayed anew, induced the native powers newly arising out of the 
wrecks of the empire, to court our aid in their contests with one another; and 
the views of securing and improving our commercial establisiiments, through 
the favour of those powers, fbrbatl our refusing to intermeddle with their 
politics. Here the fiist step was the decisive one; once committed we could 
not recede. 

The French in the meantime had made still bolder advances to empire in India, 
and our destruction or their expulsion became the alternatives. Could we hesitate 
which to choose ? We now began to raise armies. These were to be paid ; and 
could only be paid by the princes whose cause we espoused against the French and 

tlieir 
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their allies : pecuniary payments often failing, tciritorial assignments took their 
place, and we weie obliged to exercise a ctvd as well as niihtaiy pnwet. Our 
whole dominion on the coast ofCoiomandel aiose in this way, and much of that on 
the Western coasfr; and through it, and the armies it enabled us to maintain, the 
power of Hyder was checked, and that of his son Tippoo was annihilated: the 
French power and influence in the Deccan was destroyed, and the Mahratta 
empire brought under subjection. In Bengal, though the acquisition of the 
Dewannee gave us the great nucleus of our powei iii that quarter, still it was 
extended and secured through the .same system of subbidiary alliances applied 
to Oude; and in fact, if we examine the compoaition of our tenitorial acquisi¬ 
tions, we shall find that a very considerable portion of them has acci ucd to us in 
payment by the native states of specified numbers of our tioops, amounting in 
revenue to* the whole military expenses of Bengal, as the following lough State¬ 
ment will show. The civil charges being deducted, the balance is given as 
applicable to military pui poses. 


1827-28 

REVENUES 

CIVIL CUAUGEa 

1 UALANCE 



£ 

A' 

Garnatic, in lieu ofl 
Subsidy - - / 

Tanjore - - - 

l,404,.St3 

493,279 

911,064 

.‘194,672 

186,638 

208,034 

Nizam ... 

584,369 

132,91) 

4.31,458 

Poushwa - - - 

estimated at - 

- _ - _ 

430,000 

'J’ravancore Subsidy - 

. 

- 

89,498 

Cochin dit*io - 

. _ - . 

. - . . 

22,857 

Mysore ditto - 

. 


280,000 

Guickowar 

382,796 

147,170 

235,626 

Uudo 

1,81,3,565 

778,533 

506,223 

1,307,338 

Benares - - - 

232,359 

546,174 

Nagpore Cessions 

No Tribute J - 

estimated at - 

. 

1.30,000 

- , 

- 

60,000 


Total Subsidies, and Cessions m lieu\ 
of ditto -----/ 

1,689,049 


If with these great advantages, and many others, we also experience some incon¬ 
veniences fiomour subsidiaryalliantes,wemustnolcomplain, butIicallyseenone 
of the latter to ourselves at all to be put in competition with the former. I do not 
believe that we have ever been engaged in a war in defence of our allies, which did 
not call upon us to inteifcre in their favour whether they were our allies oi not. 
Whilst having the i ight to guide their political conduct in the minutest points, we 
are seem c from any involvement in hostilities of an offensive nature tinough their 
ambition or want of faith, many othei advantages of our alliances will be obvious 
on consuleiation of the general position of the seveial .states and our own. Oui sub¬ 
jects, 1 piesumc, derive benefit from any political .situation which strengthens our 
‘power, and relieves them from the dangei s of invasion; and by preserving peace 
and Older amongst our neighbours, takes fiom before their eyes the tempta¬ 
tion to a life of pluiidei and iiiegiilanty; settles their minds to a detcinuned 
adherence to peaceable avocations, and opens sources of foreign tiade to theii 
industry and enterpiize ; and .such ^ the result of the subsidiary .system. 

With regard to the effect of our aili.)nces upon the native prineesiliein.selves, and 
their subjects, 1 would piemise, that our alliances aie such as were concluded with 
states that were at the time upon some footing of equality with oui selves, though 
led by some external dangei to submit to ceitain terms implying a diminution of 
soveieignty, as the Nizam, the Feishwa, and the Guickowar, or .such as c,\isl witli 
states owing their very existence to our cieation or foibearance, oi tliose with 
inferior states whose internal independence in civil affairs we acknowledge, with 
certain exceptions inseparable fiom their subordination to us in militaiy'mattcrs 
and in circumstances affecting the public tranquillity. 

With respect to the first class, they have all obtained the benefit they sought, of 
security from exteinal danger, by which they were left at liberty, if so inclined, to 
cultivate the arts of peace. The natural effect, however, of such a connection is to 
lessen the energy andselfdependence of the native state, and to induce it to neglect 
(44^—VI.) D its 
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its natural resources, or only to cultivate them to the degree necessary to swell their 
personal treasures, with a view to contingencies, either of hostile attempts on thetr 
own part or on ours; and the result, speaking broadly, has been a gradual falling of 
the power of the -state into our hands, (even where, by treaty, all interference in 
internal affairs has been prohibited,) whether from the weakness or the evil disposi¬ 
tion of our ally, giving rise to dangers and disorders that would otherwise have dis¬ 
solved the alliance, and caused the destruction of the state by a contest with us, or 
its.own dissolution fiom internal or external force. These consequences, too, have 
occuried, in spite of our efforts to prevent them, at Hyderabad, whilst at Poonah 
the success of such efforts has not prevented the forcible disruption of the alliance. 
With the affairs of the Guickowar we have been involved ab initto in a direct inter¬ 
ference; and the necessity of reverting to it, after a tiial of our opposite system, 
is the best proof of the evils of the latter, if not of the benefits of the former, 
only adopted from absolute necessity in tlie first instance. 

With regard to their subjects, our suppoit has given cover to oppressions and 
extortions, which probably, under other circumstances, would have driven them 
to rebellion; and such evils have only been remedied where we have been forced 
to a direct inteiference for the special purpose of remedying them. 

The freedom from external invasion, unless accompanied with such interference, 

I should fear would hardly be a boon to the inhabitants; for with ail the horrors of 
such invasions, especially by the Pindarries, they were usually well prepared to 
mitigate their effects in part, and in pait to turn them to then own account in 
evading the exaction of their piinccs. 

With regal d to the second class of states, as Holkar, Mysore, Saltaiah, Oude, 
and Nagporc, (not to speak of the states of Travancore and Cochin,) we have a for¬ 
mal right of interference with all but that of Holkar; lind although with legard to 
him there may exist some grounds of Exception to the conclusion, it .ippears to me 
that in all the considoiations of the interests (I mean the real welfare, apart from the 
pi ide of independence) ofthe govenimenls and then subjects, the benefits of direct 
interference and conti ol will be found to pi edominate. J n such ca-ses, if we have the 
couit, tlie highe.st classes civil and military, viz the official classes, the great land- 
owners, and a few leading bankers again.st us, we have the middle and lowci orders, 
monied, mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, and even military for us. 

'I'he last class, as the states ni Central India and Rajpootana, have undoubtedly 
received benefits from the connection with us, in being saved fiom destiuction, oi 
at least a constant state of depiession and misery, under Mahiutta, Pathan, and 
Piiulairie domination, beyond that of any other state or people, and the increased 
cultivation and prosperity of those regions is a pi oof of it; stili there are (hdicullics 
and hazards attending these connections winch I am not prepared to go into. 

If there be any class of states which may be supposed to embrace our piotcction 
with a certainty of its unmixed advantage both to them and ourselve.s, such .states 
are the latter. The less we interfere with their internal concerns, I.should say the 
less likely it would be that causes of discentent would arise; and free as they arc, or 
ought to be, from thejcalousy of our domination, having been always dependent 
on one powci or other, generally on all who aie stiongei than themselves, yet 
the high military spiiit of the tribes of which they are composed will hardly. 
submit for a length of time even to the just lestiaint imposed by us on theii hos- 
tiKties with each other oi their domestic feuds. Still we may hope to keep them 
attached to ourselves in a greater degree than any other class of our allies. 

Of flic lattei I fear we can nevei be siue, through any couise of policy, however 
liberal, but by the means of our actual milifciy stiength; and altliough it is, of 
course, just to do our utmost to keep them in their actual condition, as settled by 
ti iistees, and perhaps politic with a view’ to the alternative of bringing their domi¬ 
nions under ou i dii ect i ule, and to other considerations of K eeping up the i espectable 
classes of natives as long as our institutions aie at vaiiance with that object, I am 
rather of opinion that, in all pointsof view, such an alternative is not the worst, if we 
regard our own interest, those of our own subjects oi those of foreign states, whether 
governors or governed, .^ct as we will weeannot divest ourselves ofthe high station 
we are placed in without the danger and almost cei tainty ofa complete fall; nor, w’eie 
we philanthropic enough toview such an event with indifference, if conduciveto the 
real good of India, can we anticipate any su< h consequence. On the other hand, 
tlie ebbs and flows of our policy, sometimes intcrfeiing for the people, sometimes 
withdrawing our protecting arm, are a positive evil both to the native princes and 
to their subjects, and injurious to our reputation for consistency and good faith, 

‘ encouraging 
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encouraging to our enemies, and mortifying to or even worse, disgusting to our foreign 

friends;; I am of opinion, then, that we ought not to recede from any step we _' 

have gained, but to improve every occasion legitimately presented, to compensate R. JetAina, Euq., 
tile inhabitants of India for the unavoidable evils of foreign domination, by sccur- Hr. 
ing to them the benefit at least of more enlightened, just, and humane principles 27 Mardi 1832. 
of government. 

Placed in the midst of nations foreign to us, and inimical not only to us, but to 
every other people, by the extraordinary and exclusive nature of their religion, 
manners, customs, and habits, not to mention language, which hardly alludes to 
foreigners but in terms of contempt, and not taking into account those soiiices of 
ha'.ed and jealousy common to all nations under a foreign yoke, and paiticularly 
to those native states who have fallen from a high estate to one of Inimiliating 
dependence, it is expecting I may almost say impossibilities, to look to any means 
of maintaining our footing in India, but by the cultivation and impiovement of 
our intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations lui 
anything but a gradual preparation for the entire conquest of the Continent. 


Jovis 12® die Aprilis 1832. 


SIR CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNNE, BART., in the Chaih. 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., called in ; and Examined. Major-Gen. 

^ ,„TT » . . , . ,Y. , Sir John Malcolm, 

277- WILL you state your opinion with regard to the effect or the subsidiary o.o.b. 
treaties ^—I am awai e that a very tlifferent opinion will be formed, connected with 12 Apnl 1882. 
the policy and result of our subsidiary tieaties, between peisons who havejudged 
them at a distance, and fioin records, however full, and ihose who have personally 
had an opportunity not only of being instrumental in their negotiation, but have 
seen them in all their results: the iattei is my case. I consulei, that fiom our 
condition in India, we have bad in the Political Bianch always an option of diffi¬ 
culties,and that our subsiduiy alliances have been foimed either fbi the purpose of 
defending ouKselves through them against our enemies or subsequently for main¬ 
taining that gcneial tianquilhty which we pledged ounselves to piotect attheir 011 - 
ginal foi Illation. In the wai in wliicli we became engaged with Tippoo Sultan, we 
weieobliged tofoi in subsidiary alliances with the Nizam andthePeishwa,and with¬ 
out tliuac alliances, we could not have piotcclod oui own dominions 111 thesnuth of 
India fioin the invasion of that piince, much less have .subdued so irroconcilcable 
an enemy to the Bi itish Goveriimciit. After we had taken this first step, the fulfil¬ 
ment of oui engagements with good faith towards the Nizam, led to the subsidiary 
alliance with him bcingmaintaiuodand extended, for the purposeorpiutecting him 
against a combination of the Mahrattas. 'L'lut combination assuming a hostile 
aspect lowaids oui goveiiuneiit, pbliged the Goveiiior-Gencial of India, of the 
period 1 am spe.iking of, 1S02, to adopt the best incasuies he could for euablmg 
the Bi itish Government to resist the attacks with which it and its allies were threat¬ 
ened, from the policy and conduct of the Mahratta piinces, Dowlut Ilow' bmdia, 

Ilagojee Bhonscia, and Jeswunt Row Holkai—rulers who continued to be influ- • 
enced by the principles of predatory warfare, which aie inherentin the constitution 
of Mahratta states. The Peishwa Bajeiow, who had long been solicited to entei 
into a subsidiary alliance, in oider to protect himself, as well as us and our allies, 
against the chiefs of his own nation, was withheld by jealousy of the Bi itish power 
from contracting such an engagement, until an actual attack upon his capital forced 
him to fly to its tei ritorieS for protection, and led to the treaty of Bassein. 'J'iiat 
tieaty no doubt might have precipitated the hostilities that took place afteiwaids 
with the Mahratta chiefs in 1803; but I am quite confident, that wai could not 
have been ultimately avoided, and that the continual preparation whicii wc had 
been for several yeais obliged to make, in order to save usfiom attack, could have 
been ruinous to the finances of government. The result of our subsidiary alliance 
with the Peishwa, gave our troops military positions, before the war of 1803 com¬ 
menced, within his territoiies, that insured a success which established for a period 
VI.) D 2 die 
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lOBEZGN. peace of India; and had our subsidiary system been then extended, we should 
... have, I believe, avoided those subsequent horrors to the inhabitants of a greater 

W^jor-Gen. pa^t of India, and our subsequent expensive measures of defence, as well as the war 

BxJehn Vaieolm, of 1817 and 1818. These events, in my opinion, resulted from an attempt to 
O.C.B. adopt an impracticable system of neutral policy, whicli allowed the great herds of 
12 April 1882. freebooters to become formidable, and to plunder and despoil some of the finest 
provinces of India for a period of more than lU years. About the same period, or 
rather before the treaty with Badjerow, a subsidiary treaty had been entered into 
with the Guicowar State of Guzerat, in order thiough that alliance to protect 
the possessions and maintain the tranquillity of that province. We had before 
made a treaty with the Nabob of Surat, and by the treaty of Bassein, some of the 
nchest provinces of that countiy were ceded to the government by the Peishwa, 
in payment for the troops which it furnished ; and by the result of the wai of 
1803 the lich diatiict of Biooch was ceded to the Company by Dowhit Row 
Sindia, to form and maintain its alliance with the Guicowar, which was matured 
gradually, and without war or internal commotions of any consequence. The 
Knglisli Government found itself compelled, before it could effect the dismis.sjl 
of large bodies of subsidiary Arab tioops, which had long had a predominating 
influence at the Court of Batoda, to gam to its suppoit the numerous and influ¬ 
ential creditors of the state, who held thesocuuty of the Aiab commanders for 
loans advanced to the piince, and to give to those creditors what are tei mod 
boundary oi guarantee engagements for the adjustment of the claims upon the 
native state. This arrangement, which gave to the government the gieat advan¬ 
tages of settling without war the countnes of Guzerat, has been since the fruit¬ 
ful source of that embarrassment which has attended ^he course of this subsidiary 
alliance, and of which I shall speak ^lereafter. 

With respect to the state of Lucknow, subsidiary alliances, which commenced 
nearly 70 yeais ago, have undergone great vicissitudes. The woiking of these 
tlie Committee will no doubt receive from persons that possess more minute 
information than 1 do upon the subject, lifter the dcatn of Ttppoo Sultan, 
the heir of tlie ancient Hindoo Rajah of Mysore was lestorcd to that counliy, and 
a subsidiary alliance foimed for his piotcction, it being of course indispensable to 
protect a prince whom we had taken from a prison and placed upon a thionc. 
There was al.so a subsidiary alliance with the petty state ofTravancoie. This is, 
1 beheve,a short account of the principal subsidiaiy alliances into which we entered 
before 1803. Subsequently to that date, we entei cd into a subsidiary alliance with 
the court of Nagpoie, and in 1818 with that of Mulhar How Hoikar, both the 
latter states having been fiom the events of the wars of 1803 and 1817-18, 
reduced to a condition in which they could not have supported themselves with¬ 
out oui piotection. We could not have abandoned the Nagporc state without 
lesigning it to the enemies of the British, and I may say of all civilized govern¬ 
ments, the Pindarees, as well as to the probable hostility of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Jeswunt Row Hoikar and Uowlut Row Sindia. The young piince Mulhai 
Row Hoikar, after the battle of Mehidpore, was, in fact, thougli not in fbim, 
placed by us upon the throne, and the whole of his ten hones were in that con¬ 
dition, that it was quite imposMble they could have been consolidated into a 
.substantive power in Central India by any other means than through the aims 
as well as the influence of the Bnticb Government. 

Having thus stated niy opinion of the necessity by which we have been impelled 
to contiact these alliances, I shall say a few words upon their general results. 
These havebeen verydift'erentindifleientsituations, and have been very dependant 
upon the chaiacters of the piinces, their miri'Sters, and I may add, of the Biitish 
representatives employed at their courts. Sevevl of these states had their coun¬ 
tries relieved by these alliances from great and increasing evils. The territories of 
Mulhar Row Hoikar, for instance, was one scene of di'xolation, and have recovered 
to one of prosperity with a rapidity that is quite surprising. Mysore for a long 
period of years improved under our protection, in all branches of Us government, 
as well as in its resources; cultivation was increased, roads of an excellent 
description made throughout the whole country, and wheel-tiarriages, which had 
hardly ever been known, introduced to a very great extent, while the people ap¬ 
peared and were contented and happy. One of the most evil consequences which 
lias attended our alliance in other pai t» was here in a great degree avoided; 1 mean 
the destruction of the cliiefi and the aristocracy of the country, by our abstaining 
from any very minute interference, and by the prince maintaining, according to the 

stipulations 
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stipulations of the treaty, a body of 4,000 irregular horse, under the same chiefs poREroN 
and officers, or their sons, who had distinguished themselves in the war of Hyder ‘ 

Ally and Txppoo against the British Government, and who have evinced for 30 Maior-Gon 
years as much zeal, fidelity and courage in contributing to the success of every Sir John Makclm^ 
subsequent war in which they have served in association with our tioops. 

To give the Committee an impression of the character of the commanders of this 12 Apnl J832. 
force, and of those men of whom it is composed, I can almost positively affirm, that 
during various wars, particularly the campaigns of 1803-4, and of 1817-18, 
through the whole of which they were in the field, and marched to tlie distant 
counti les of Malwa and Kajpootana, that there is no instance of the slightest mis¬ 
conduct on the part of any of their high and respectable officers, or any instance 
that I know, and I was with them on both of these campaigns, of the desertion ot 
one man from this excellent and most useful body of troops. The prosperity ot 
Mysore in its inteiual administration, was no doubt in agieat degree to ho attii- 
butedto thepiincebeiiiga minor when the state was established, and to thepei- 
sonal character of Pinnea, who was deman or ministei, an office he held with 
Tippoo Sultan, and to the experienced and able men who having held office fora 
long pciiod in that countiy were maintained in diffeient high stations. Since the 
prince has come of age, 1 rcgict to learn that his habits of extravagance and his 
addiction to vicious coiiises have combined to give to his government a chaiactcr 
of oppression and injustice, and to raise a feeling of opposition in some pait of his 
subjects which has led to the direct interference of the British Government wilh 
his administration. 1 am not acquainted with the particulais of these trans.ictioiis, 
and can theiefoie only state my hope that they will not lead to the annihilation 
of this power, being fully satisfied that, upon the whole, the inhabitants of that 
country, and paiticulurly those of the higher classes, have enjoyed a happiness and 
consideiation superior to what 1 thmk our system ot rule, and its charactei as that 
of foieigners, could have enabled us to bestow upon them. With respect to the 
Nizam, with which country I have been acquainted for 40 years, it was, when oiii 
first subsidiaiy alliance was formed, in a very distiacted state, and contimiiilly 
subject tointeiiKil ievolt« of dependant chiefs, and to a dicad of annual visitalious 
from the ncighbouiing Mahiattas. It is difficultto calculate between the inci easing 
evils which such a cuiulition must have brought upon this state, and those which 
have undoubtedly been the consequence of our subsidiary alliance. There is no 
doubt that in this country out innuence and suppoit lias paialysed the powei of 
the piiiice, and given the sanction of our name, if not oiirauthoiity, fo the acts of 
op])rc8sive ininisteis; and that much of wliat wc have done and left undone appeals 
to have had the same effect of deterioiatiiig the happiness of the people, and the 
lespectability and condition of some of its principal nobles. Many causes have 
led to this lesiilt,on which I shall not now expatiate; one very prominent has 
been the occurrence of wars, which forced us on measuiesthat, though they might 
have pioinoted the success of our inilitaiy opeiations, have injuied the intciiidl 
piospciity of the country. But nothing can be less calculated to enable us to 
form a true judgment upon such a subject than to dw'cll upon the evils which 
our system has created in a native state, without adverting to tho!,e from which it 
has been iescued,or looking prospectively to those in which it might be involved 
by our withdrawing fiom the connection, oi substituting our own rule. The 
decision upon such points can never be made upon any general principles ; they 
arc, from the character of our power in India, and our not being a national govern¬ 
ment, practical questions, and must be decided in each case with refeience to 
persons and localities, of which it is impossible to judge, except at the moment of 
their occurrence. This observation reteis to our other subsidiary alliances, as well 
as those of the Nizam. My ow n opinion is, that the native state is only to be ju c- 
served, when connected with us by intimate ties, by suiting our conduct to its 
actual condition, and by attention to a general principle which equally avoids that 
fretting, constant interference that degrades men as instruments of lule, and ulti¬ 
mately destroys the government, through the means of Biitish agency, and that 
abstinence from interference which inevitably leaves such states to destioy tJiem- 
selves. But considering, as 1 do, from all my experience, that it is our policy to 
maintain as long as we possibly can all native states now existing, and through them 
and by other iq cans to support and maintain native chiefsand an aristocracy through¬ 
out the empire of India, 1 do think that every means should be used to avert what 
I should consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, that 
could arise to our empire, the whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule. 

(445.—VI.) D 3 It 
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T TTT fS ^ TT ‘'O native state call exist if we exact a strict observance of 

terms (in a literal sense) of the various alliances we make. It belongs to good 
faith to interpret our treaties with consideration to the sense in which they are 
8|r MtMttt, undeistood by those with whom they were contracted, and with every indulgence' 
O.OA to their lax habits in such points; we can, I think, have no riglit, except under the 
12 April 1882 . most positive and clear breach of tieaty on their part, to go in any shape beyond 
the spirit of our engagements, except on occasions where the public peace of the 
country under our general protection is tlireatened in a degree that calls for a 
change of rule as a matter of positive necessity, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
of our own teiiitoiieh and those of others. 1 mean, however, to exclude from 
this admission that light which has been often assumed with respect to our view 
of the compuiativc benefit that the inhabitants would enjoy under our rule, from 
that which they enjoy under that of their native princes. I am not, from my 
experience, prepared to admit this lesult is a general position to be founded upon 
tiiitli. 1 puiticularly .illude to the condition of those superior grades of society, 
without wlncli I consider no community can long exist; and, in a political view, 
I certainly must appiehend much danger from the extinction of the higher classes. 
My reasons for this opinion are fully stated in my letter to the Secretary of the 
India Board (which is befoic the Committee) of the S6th March 1832. I have 
also stated in that lettei that the native states, who still remain subject to our 
general influence and authority, but who exercise their internal administration in 
an independent manner, absorb many elements of sedition and lebellion which, 
in my opinion, must come into action if their power was extinct, and more 
ceitainly, as I sliould expect that an apparent state of peace might lead, from 
financial considerations, to the fuither decrease of our military force, on the very 
genet al hut veiy false supposition often made,li)atbecause ti^nquillity is established 
in .1 paiticular qiiaitei, troops arc not reqilired •, when the f'tct is, that the trail* 
quillity Is lefeiable to the establishment and continuance of that force, and its 
removal produces tlic evil winch it was calculated to pi event. I have frequently 
hcai (I it stated that it is consistent with the pi inciples of good policy to inci ease the 
tci litories undei our direct i ule, and that upon the assuin))tioii that we can govern 
them better than their actual uileis. Some, indeed, asseit that it is a moial duty 
to do so. Willie I deny the fir-it position, I cannot untlerstand that to argue for 
our lights to enlaige oui Indian territoiies, on the latter giound, is in any degree 
difleient fioni a doctiine which would justify unlimited usmpation and conquest, 
oil ilic vague speculaticn of impioving the condition of a native state, by a process 
that commenced in deslioyiug its established institutions and goveinment. 

27 s. In your opinion, was the substitution of oui government foi the misrule 
of the native punt os, the cause of greater piospeiity to the agricnltnral and 
eoinmcrcui part of the population ?—I cannot answci tins in cvciy piovinco of 
India, blit I sliall sis (ar as niy cxperioiice c* .ables me. 1 do not tliink the change 
lull benefited, 01 could benefit citliti the coinmeicial, the niouied, or the agri- 
cultuial inteiests of many of the native states, though it may of others. It has 
not happened to me evei to see couiitiies bettei cnitivatcd and so abounding 111 
all pioduce of the soil as well as conimcicial wealth, than the southern Mahratta 
districts, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wellington to that country in 
the year 1803; I puiticularly licie allude to those laigc tiacts near the holders 
of llie Kishna. Poonah, the capital of the Peisliwa, was a very wealthy and 
tliiiviiig commercial town, and there was as much cultivation in tlie Deccan as 
It was possible .so and and imfiuitful a country could admit. But tlieie is no 
doubt that dining the lew last years of Badjeiow’s reign, he fell under the 
influence of low and wicked counsellors, and the uihahitants of all classes sufFeied 
oppression and injustice. Tliks, however, was a temporary evil, ami his conduct 
w'as in coiitiast to those of almo.st all his Hindu piedecessois. 

Witli lespect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of nun, caused by the occupancy for 
a period of more than half a century of that fine counliy by the Mahratta armies, 
the Pmdairies, and, indeed, the assembled predatory hoides of almost all India j 
yet, even at that peiiod, as I have slated in my work on Cential India, 1 was 
peifecily siirpiised at the difference tliat exists between a distant view of such 
countries and a nearer examination of tlieir actual condition I had ample means 
afforded to me, ai the person appointed to occupy tliat territory and to conduct 
its civil, military, and political ailministration, to Icain all that the records of 
go\ eminent could teach, and to obtain from oilier sources full information of this 
country; and 1 certainly entered upon my duties with the complete conviction that 

' commerce 
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commerce would be unknown, and that credit could not exist in a province which pottBIGN. 

had long possessed, from its position, tlie transit trade between the i ich pi evinces of /. 

Western India and the whole of tlie north-west provinces of Hiinlostcin, as well as Maior-Gen. 

the more eastern ones of Sagur and Bundelcund. I found to my siupnsc, that Sir./oA« Malcolm, 

in correspondence with the first cominci cial and monied men of llajpootan.i, Bun- “• 

delcund and Hindustan, as well as with those of Guzerat, dealings in money to a April 1832, 

laigeamount had continually taken place at Oiijeinand other cities, where soucais 

or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing .state, and that goods to a 

gieat amount had not only continually passed through the piovince, but tliattlie 

insurance offices winch exist throughout all that part of India, and include the 

principal monied men, had never stopped their opeiations though pi emunn rose at 

a peiiod of danger to a high amount. The native goveinmciitb of Malwa, when 

tranquillity was established through our arms, wanted nothing but tliat winch the 

attachment of the natives of India to their native .soil soon supplied them witii, a 

return of the inhabitants. And 1 do not believe that in that couiitiy the intio- 

diiction of oui direct rule could have contributed more, nor indeed so much, to 

theprospciity of the coinmeicial andagiiciiltuial interests, asthere-establishment 

ot the efficient rule of itsfoimer princea and chiefs, who, tliougli protected fi om 

attack, are quite free in theii internal administration fioni our mtcifeience. 

With lespect to the sonthein Muliratta districts, of whose prosjieiity I liavi* 
before spoken, if I lef'ei, as I must, to then condition before the few last years of 
Bajerow’s misrule, I do not think that either their commeicial or iigncnltniiil 
interests aie likely to be improved uiidei onr inle, except in that gieatest of 
blessings, exemption fiom wui, which while under out protection they equally 
enjoy, and I must unhesitatingly state, that the provinces belonging to the f.imil) 
of Putwarden and .some other cliiefs on the hanks of the Kishna, present a gi cater 
agiicultuial and commercial piospcrity than almost any I know in India. I lefcr 
this to the system of administration, wlncli, though theie may be at pi i mils exac¬ 
tions, is on the whole mild and paternal; to few changes; totlic complete know¬ 
ledge and almost devotion of the Hindoos to all agiicultural pin suits; toiheirbetlci 
undeistanding, or at least bettei piacticc, than us in many jiaits of the adnnriis- 
tration, paiticulaily m laisnig towns and villages to piospeiity; fiom the 
encouugement given to monied men, and to the mtrodnctiun of capital; and 
above all, to the jagheeidars lesiding on then estates, and these piovmccs being 
administeied by men of rank who live and die on the soil, and aie usually suc¬ 
ceeded in office by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact money at 
times in an aibitrary mannei, all then expenditnic as well as all they leeeive is 
limited to their own provinces : but above all causes winch ])romotc piosperity, 
is the invaiKiblc .suppoit given to the village and other native institutions, and to 
theemploj ment, far beyond wluitoursystcmailmits.ofall classcsof thepopulation. 

In Guzerat, which I never visited before 1830, I ieaint fiom tlie lecouls of 
government, and much tiom the ieports of those olficeis who had known it belbre, 
and who accompanied me, that the distiicls of this favoiireit province winch have 
been ceded to us vveie to tlie full in as good an agncultuial and coinmcicial stale 
as they aie at this moment when that cession was made; hut it is iiecessuiy to 
state-tliat this piovince possesses so many advantages, and has been so completely 
exempt fiom vvais and other calamities, that it has been subject to few of those 
violent changes winch iiave visited other parts of India. 

With lespcct to tlie pioviiiccs now in possession of the Gmcovvar, I travelled 
thiough most of them ; they are vciy much intei mixed with our own, and I can¬ 
not say that I observed in those I tiavclled through, any difference in their com¬ 
meicial or agncultuial state. Indeed, tlicie is one efficient check upon misrule; 
the ryots, if oppressed, would migiate into oui piovmccs, vvhcie many have 
relatives re.siding and often possess lands. 

The capital of Baroda itself has become, fiom vaiious causes, and in some 
degiec no doubt fioin tlie protection which our gnataiitee aiiangemcnts aifoidcd 
to the monied men who weie the creditors of the piince, one of the richest cities 
in point of commercial and monied capital that I know of its extent in India. The 
former capital of Giizeiat, Ahmedabad, from its having been subject to a distant 
government, and lattciiy nuicli oppressed by Tnmbuehjee, the profligate mnnstcr 
of Bajeiow, was in a deteriorated state when we received it, but I am glad to 
say that it is now recovering very rapidly, and piomises to be more prosperous, 
both in its commeicial and agricultural population, than it was before. The rich 
district of Baroocli was in the highest state of agricultural and commercial 
(445.—^VI.) D 4 prosperity 
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FOBEICttr prosperity when delivered ov^ to us by the agents of Dowlut Row Sindia. It 
^ ‘ * has, I regret to state, subsequently declined, owing to indifferent management, 

Mi^ot-Geo. which was corrected by my predecessor, Mr. Elphinstone, and by most positive 

Sir orders from England. It is now reviving fast to the consequence it has long had 

0 . 06 . as a commercial and agricultural province. 

12 4pril 18S2. With the districts of Oudc I am not sufficiently acquainted to be able to give 
any opinion. The Ceded Districts fiom llydrabad had been, before we obtained 
poifsession of them, a constant scene of petty warfare, owing to the distance from 
the capital, and being in possession of chiefs, with troops and forts, which the 
native government had neither means nor energy to reduce. The appointment 
of that most able and superior man, Sir Tiiomas Munro, to the management of 
these provinces has given them every advantage; but it is here to be remarked, 
that the means he suggested to restore them to posterity could not be put in 
action till a strong military force had reduced the various usurpers and plunderers 
with which the country was then infested. These provinces have, from the 
causes stated, increased in commercial and agricultural prosperity since they 
came into our possession. 

With respect to the teiritories of Mysore which, consequent on the death of 
Tippoo Sultan, came into our possession, i can only state, that from my own obser¬ 
vations during two wars, those of 179^ and 1799, m which I was with the armies 
that entered that country, that however tyrannical the government of Tippoo had 
been in other respects, neither he nor his ministers could be complained of, as far 
as the general face of the country enabled us to judge of its cultivation, and the 
state of its general internal commerce. I think it however likely, without being 
aware of facts, that the llaramahal, Malabar, Coimbatore and Salem, and Canaia, 
and other countries we came into possession of on the fiul of Seringapatam, are in 
u fully equal, if not a superior condition, hndcr our government, to wliat they wei e 
undei tiiat of Tippoo; 1 refer here to their commercial and agricultural state. 

With respect to the territories of the Peishwa, the provinces of the Deccan have 
lost sources of wealth by tiie introduction of our power, which it is almost impos> 
sible for any good government on our part to restore. From the healtliiness of 
this climate, and its favourable soil for the breed, and food of horses, it always 
maintained and supplied a large proportion of the Mahratta army; and it was, from 
that and other causes, a country in which there was great expenditure, into which 
many luxuries were imported The Deccan was also the native place of almost all 
the principal soldieis and princes of the Mahratta army; and from tlie residence of 
a court at Poonab, andgoveininentof the provinces by the principal chiefs of the 
country, wealth was distributed among all the highei and many of the industrious 
classes, while the attachment of the Mahratta to the place of Ins birth, at what> 
ever distance he might be employed, or however long Ins absence, sent always a 
share of that booty he gained, oi that wealth lie acquired, to promote the culti¬ 
vation, or to add to the beauty of his native town oi village. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the deteriorated state of this countiy since it fell into our power is to be 
ascribed to causes winch \\c cannot contiol; but every efibrt has been made to 
improve it, and the propoition of tins country still left to native chiefs, and the 
peculiar indulgences and piivileges granted to these during the administration of 
Mr. Klphinstoue, have tended in some degree to counteiact the depressive effects 
of our 1 ule ; and 1 state tins paiticularly, because I am of opinion, that cherishing 
such persons and maintaining them in then present condition, and usingthemas 
instrniueuts of improvement, is essentialto the promotion of the agricultuial and 
the commercial interests of that part of the territories. But I should here men¬ 
tion, that every effort has been made to introduce capital, and some new sources 
of industry have been created, and particularly the establishmetit of the cultiva¬ 
tion of silk, which promises to be a soiiice of future commercial wealth ; but its 
introduction is yet too young to speak on tins subject with any confidence. 

riie Concans, which weie also ceded from the Peishwa, and are the districts 
whicfi intcivene between the mountains called the Gbalet, which form tlie table 
land of the Deccan, and the sea, were in excellent condition when delivered to 
the Et)gii.sh, particularly the soutiiein Concan, which was a favoured province, 
from being the biith-place of tlie reigning family of the Peishwas, ana many of 
the Brahmins employed by him. Circumstances aro.se to obstruct in some degree 
tlie prosperity of these piovinces; but I am happy to state they are now fast 
improving, though 1 do not think they are yet in a better state than they were 
when we received them. 


£79. Are 
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<879. Are you of opinion that the adinisnion of natives into a larger share of woreion 
government, and perhaps the extension ofsncii distinctions as the piivdegcd classes ^ 

of the Deccan enjoy, would tend to &itihly the wants and wishes of aspiring natives? Msjor-Qen. 

—I am of opinion that no measures are so essential to the good government and SiaJohn Makolm, 
preservation of our native empire as the advancement of the natives to a share in 
the administration: that has always been my opinion, and I have had a full oppor* IS Apnl 1832. 
tunity, during the few years 1 was Govci nor of Bombay, of proving in pi actice the 
truth of the opinions i long enteitained tijmn this .subject. 1 had always consi¬ 
dered, that to expect we could, tin ough schools and colleges, do moi e than give the 
mere elements by which men would be enabled to fulfil, according to theii acquit e- 
ments, better or worse, the stations to which they might be named, was impossible; 
and it was only by introducing them into situations of responsibility and trust, and 
giving them our confidence, that we could expect to elevate thciy minds in a degiee 
that would render them efficient aids to oui govei nment, and theii becoming so is, 

I consider, alike as essential in a financial and a political point of view. I was nl..io 
satisfied that such encouragement was necessary toensuie the attachment of this 
class of the natives. My predecessor at Bombay, Mr. Klphinstone, entertaineil 
the same sentiments, and he had, both in the fiscal and judicial branches, given 
the natives employments, salatles and powers, exceeding, 1 believe, what they 
then enjoyed in any other pait of India. While I pi esided over the government 
of that settlement, these powers were so gi eatly extended, that at pi esent every civil 
suit is ti led in the first instance by a native ameen oi judge, with appeal to an Euro¬ 
pean session judge, and fiom him to the High Court of Sudder Adawlut. Some 
of those native judge.'., who are teimed sudder amcens or pimcipal judgc.s of laige 
cities, and the able native who is sudder ameen at Poonah, received, fiom pay 
and fees which weie attached to his office, a sum, I believe, of not less than 800 
iiipees a month, which to a native is a very large umount. The other ameens 
OI native judges of piovinces received fiom 200 to 400, as far as 1 can lecollect; 
but I will give the Coinmitteo as collect information as I can obtain upon tins 
.subject, my tloubt being at pre.sent whether the fees they formerly had have not 
been commuted, as recommended, for fixed salaries. 

In the fiscal branch, natives have also been employed with increased powers and 
liberal snluties, varying from 30 to GoO rupees per month. Hefei ling to those public 
native servants and otheis, 1 deem it necussaiy here to state a regulation of parti¬ 
cular importance. By the lules which I found established by my piedece.s.soi, no 
native in the public sei vice, enjoying a salaiy of 30 rupees per month oi higher, can 
be dismissed fiom his office without the stinction of govei nment. In the measiii es 
I adopted to combine education with the piomotion of the employment of natives, 
a regulation was made by winch all offices vveie divided into foiii classes; the fin^t 
and .second class being of those above the salaiy 1 have mentioned, while the thud, 
termed pupils, were below it, and also thefoiiitb, who arc called boys. The latter 
were directed to beciio.seii fiom the best scholars of the principal piovincial and 
other schools; these can be dismissed within two yeais by the pei son at the head of 
theoffice into which they arc iiitioduced, while pupils can bedismissed by the heads 
of the depai tment to which they belonged; the two higher classes only, as befoie 
stated, by government. It is fixed, that though they weie nut to lise liy .seiiioiity 
in theoffice, that no person could he piomoled to a supeiior grade who had nut 
passed the infeiior; and by these means thegieat advantage was gained of encou- 
raging natives of rank and infiiicncc to make their sons efficient and acquainted 
with tlieir duty befoie they had chaige. This lule limited pationage, but gave 
great encouragement to education, and promoted the efficiency of the set vice. 

The piivileged classes of the Deccan were established by Mr. Elphinstone, on 
the lepiesentatiun, 1 believe, in the fiist instance, of some of the piincipal Mali- 
ratta chieis, who assumed the implied obiigatiun fiom the pioclamation issued by 
Mr. Elphinstone, in 1818, to protect them and the nobles of that country. This 
piotcction was desired agaiiust the piocesaes of the adawlut couits and other 
English courts of justice, of whose forms as well us rules liiey stand, fiom the 
condition of the community and their liubits, in peciiliai dread. Mr. Elphinstone, 
with a view to meet what he deemed the just expectations of these chiefs, and to 
reconcile them to the British rule, formed the privileged classes: the Hist of those 
classes included the highest chiefs, with whom we had entered into engagements, 
who had consideralile territories, and in the internal admimstiation of which they 
were continued independent. They were wholly exempt from all processe.s of 
(446.—VI.) B our 
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provincial courts. The second class were jagheerdars or chiefs, not so high as 
the former, but who possessed heritable lands, and had held high rank undef fortner 
lliriw43sn. governments. These were made exempt from ordinary processes, and permitted 
Makolm, to answer any suits against them, thiough a vakeel or agent. The third class'are 
0.041. subject to jurisdiction, and obliged to attend in person, but are entitled to courtesy 
Aprit 18a2. ifi a variety of forms connected with summonses, and have also individud privflej^ 
to which they attach the highest value. A civil officer of rank was appointed what 
was‘deemed srrdar agent, and tin ough him all matters connected with tne privileged 
classes were conducted. This public officer attended to all processes, claims and 
petitions from or against these chiefs, which do not fail into the ordinary courts, 
f he duties of this agency are combined with those of the principal judge at 
Pnonah, but he has for tfiis part of hts jurisdiction the aid of a deputy or civil 
officer of experience, and holds a distinct court for all cases connected with the 
interests and rights of the first and second class. To the tfiird class several persons 
have been advanced. It includes some of the highest servants of government, who 
have distinguished themselves in various ways; merchants even who have rendered 
themselves eminent by their public works, have been promoted into it; and on a 
late occasion a banker was raised by me, on account of his having, in accordance 
with the desire of his deceased father, built a bridge over a river near Poonah; 
a gold medal with a bridge engraved upon it was given at the same time. The 
cciomony took place at a crowded duibar 1 held at Poonah for the purpose; 
nothing could exceed the gratification of the individual, and the effect produced 
on all present. Another inhabitant of Poonah (a parsee) has since received a 
siinil.ii honour in reward of the zeal and liberality with which he employed his 
capital in aiding a very skilful Italian in the introduction of the cultivation of 
the mulberry plant and the inaniifactiping of silk. It is impossible to describe 
the value tliat the Ingher ranks of natives give to this separation from the other 
classes, which h.ts been made by the English Govei nment, and its value is {greatly 
increased to our own public servants, in the estimation of the civil and military, 
fiom Us associating them with men of the highest rank. A gallant old subadar- 
inajoi (the name of this old anti distinguished native officei is Purseram Sing), 
of'fifly years standing, tiistiiiguishcd for his bravery, when he had conferred 
upon him Iiis commission tot the command of a hilNfbrt, received personally 
iiom me at the same time a hoise and swoid, in the name of the government. 
Ho was also created a member of the third class of the privileged order. The 
ceremony of his investituie took place at Poonah. The Commander*in*Chief 
was piesent, and the trtxipsdiawn out, in honour of the native officer and several 
«)tliers receiving the rewaida of long service and valour. The elevation of this 
old soldier to the privileged class, appeared to giatify him more than any other 
mat k of distinction ; “ 1 am now,” said he, “ on a footing with the jagheerdars 
and sirdars of the Deccan.” I mention this fact, as a proof of the great value 
natives give to such distinctions. 


Mortis, 17 * die Aprilis, 1832. 


SIR CHARLES WATKYN WILLIAMS WYNNE, BART., in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G. C. fi.. a Member of the House, Examined. 

Mojor-Gon. 280. HOW far, m your opinion, has the substitution of our Government for the 
Sir John Makobn, ntisrulc of the native princes increased the happiness of the agricultural and com* 
inerciat classes?—(Jenerally speaking, the boon of protection and peace which our 
17 April 1832. government, from its strength, gives, must render it beneficid to a greet propoitfon 
of the agricultural classes, and so far increase their iinppiness; but from this olwen* 
vation must be excluded the heads of those classes, such as desyes; dessmookbs, 
patella and other principal hereditary district and village officers. < 

28l. What <lo they at all correspond to in our country?—Tliey were hereditary 
district and village officers. Under the native rulers, many of this description of 
men had consequence, and often rose to considerable wealth and power. Under 
us, wen wfieii they continue to exist, they have no prospect of rise, and are 
reduced ufteii to comparative poverty by the subdivision of property wMch takes 

place 
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vlace UBder the Hindoo law, having to support their brothers or sons in idleness. 
For the^, under native government^ they idmost always obtani employment 
from individuals or government, and this enabled them to continue in miinagement, 
if not enjoyment, of the small portions of land that were the property of tlie younger 
branches, and relieved the superiors who held office fiom the necessity ofcoritii- 
buting furtliei‘ to their support. These heads of the agricultin ists have had in all 
our provinces where they remain their condition deterioiated, and must, from their 
feeling and cherished recollections of the situation of their foi efathers, have had 
their happiness dect eased by the introduction of our powei. Much has been ic- 
cently done, but more is required to raise this class, particularly the patells oi heads 
of villages. I consider it a political object of impoitance to attacli the supeiior 
classes, from the head of a principality to the head of a village, to oiii government, 
and to use them as our chief instruments fbi the administiation of our F)astciri 
empire. We have destroyed or depressed tliose heads, and paiticulaily those of 
the agricultural class, on the giound of their abusing their influence arui powci 
in oppressing those below tliera. Had we maintained them, and established a 
strict control over their conduct while we treated them with indulgence and con¬ 
sideration, we might, I think, have reformed their habits and retained the incalcu¬ 
lable benefits of meir influence over the various classes of society to which they 
belong. But before our information or knowledge of the various classes of our 
subjects was complete those entrusted with authoiity, shocked no doubt at the 
oppressions exercised by the hereditary officeis, whicli were exaggerated by peti¬ 
tions and by the representations of interested natives in the employ of Euiopean 
public officers, hurried to the work of demolition befoic they had maturely con¬ 
sidered that of reconstruction. The consequence has been constant changes of 
system; the frequent introduction of persons into office who are sliangeis t‘> the 
province in wliicfi tlieyare employed, and aie often men of low birth, without local 
character, and having no recommendation but quickness at theii business in tlie 
cutchery or native office of the collector. These command no respect fi om those 
placed under their authority. There are besides other utidei lings of the European 
collectors and magistrates, such as peons with badges, taken from the very dregs of 
society. These underlings, pioud of their upstait powci, and the badge of their 
Euiopean employer, are too prone to insult tlie higher classes of the community, 
and tneii conduct tends to alienate the attachment of them to oui i iile. The under¬ 
lings to whom I have alluded have little aiaim at detection, for they aic too useful 
to the iiifetiui native officers to be much lestiaincd by them, and the enlaiged 
duties of the European superior makes it imposMblc he can supervise the whole of 
tJie province entiusted to his management. TJiese persons it also to be reiiiaiked, 
weie gencially men whom eveu detection and punialiment could not place much 
lower in the scale of society than they were befoie they were employed in the public 
service. Mucli has been done of late to remedy tins evil, which lias in its operation 
tended gieatly to deciease the liappiness and content of the inghei classes of tlie 
agiicultural population of many of the piovincesof India subsequent to the iiitio- 
ductiun of our rule. The principles wc have adopted have, in many cases besides 
these stated, operated very injuriously on tlieir actual condition and in lepiessmg 
their future hopes; and regard for the happiness or welfare of this class of our sub¬ 
jects, as well as our political interests, alike demand that they should meet with 
more attention and consideration than they have been, and he used us tliey might be, 
us tlie most beneficial aids in the fiscal administration of tlieii native provinces. 

The mass of the cultivators enjoy ttanqnilhty, and thercfbie aie benefited by the 
change, 'fhey are very sensible to the blessings of peace, and they may be said to 
have had their liappiness increased from that being more permanently settled by the 
introduction of our lule. They are a submissive and quiet race, unless in cases 
where their claim to lands are at issue. Their attachment and allegiance to the 
British government is of a very passive charactci, and they never can be calculated 
u]ion asaidson the occurrence of wai or levulls; on the contrary, the stiongest feel- 
ingthey have IS that of a siiperstitiou-s chaiactei, and would be mote likely, if ex¬ 
cited, to be against us tiian for us. Vhe commercial classes of India have been 
decidedly benefited by the introduction of out lule; rooie,hoaevcr,fiom the iran- 
quiUity we have established than the piotection we give, fo«, with very iaie excep¬ 
tions, this class of the community leceive efficient protection even fiom the most 
despotic of Asiatic piinces, vybo are lestraiiied from oppiessing them by a know¬ 
ledge that tliey can inflict injury or injustice upon no intlivulual of this class tliut 
does not vibrate througfiout the whole, and i.s consequently calculated to diminish 
(445_^VI.) E 2 ' one 
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FOi^f&K. oneofthegreate.st 80 urcesofweaUhoPth 6 irgovernment Itiaheretobeobserve<l 
. that the commercial class are a body of men from whom, although we may increase 

m^Oea. happiness, we cannot expect that a sense of gratitude will ever produce results 

Sir tWHi jrdb^ tlmtwill ^ve us any efficient aid on the occurrence of emergencies, as they are men 
of such pacific habits, that they almost invariably shrink from mixine themselves in 

17 April 1832. any way, even through their influence, m case of any revolt, sedition, or wars. 

There is a considerable portion of this class, which I shall best describe by term¬ 
ing them the money dealers, whom I do not think have had their happiness (which 
is associated in their view particularly witli their personal interest; advanced by 
the introduction of our rule. These often rented large tracts of countries, and 
were in all cases associated with the ryots in the cultivation of the soil under native 
governments. I have explained the working of this system very fully in my memoir 
of Central India. It was in many respects beneficial to the prosperity of the coun< 
try; and they have been too generally condemned by us on grounds that I think 
are not well founded. These money dealers we often find on our records repro¬ 
bated as usurers and extortioners, who live on the fruits of the industry of the cul¬ 
tivators, whom they are described as oppre-ssing. Many public officers have taken 
an almost exclusive view of the evils of this system, and have not given, in my 
opinion, the consideration it merited to the gieat benefit that was derived from in¬ 
troducing and keeping capital in the country, the good of which the cultivators 
as well as the government are always certain to reap in one way or another. I 
have elsewhere* fully stated the checks that pi evented these money dealers op¬ 
pressing the ryots, much less their adoption of any measures calculated to ruin them. 
1 have shown that their profits, which might be great for one year, were by bad sea¬ 
sons reduced to little or nothing the next; but under ;»ll ciicumstances, it became 
their interest to support the cultivators, foi without these were contented and 
equal to the duties of their conditiod, it was quite impossible the monied men 
could continue to derive any profit fiom the connection. 

A plan is now in prepress for equalizing the currency in gold, silver, and copper 
overall India, which wUl no doubt have many good effects; but it will injure the 
interests, and with that decrease the happiness of a very numerous portion of the 
commercial class, 1 mean the shroffs or money changers, whose profits, m a con¬ 
siderable degree, depend upon the vast variety of different coins now in circu¬ 
lation throughout the whole Indian empire While I state this fact in answer to 
this queiy, 1 by no means intend it should be inferred that the partial injury to 
the interest of the shroffs merits a moments consideration. The simplifying and 
equalizing the currency of India will be attended with equal benefit to government 
and to the community at latge. In leference to this and former queries, I must 
here make some general observations. Our great ei ror in India appears to mo 
to have been a desire to e.stablish .systems founded on general principle.s, in all 
branches of our administration, that were often in advance of many of the commu¬ 
nities for whose benefit they were intended, but by whom they were neither under- 
stood nor appieciated. In our prccipitite attempts to improve the condition of 
the people, we have often proceeded without sufficient knowledge, and been in 
many cases obliged to retrace our steps with great disadvantage to our own interests, 
as well as di.sturbance to the happiness and confidence of our native subjects. The 
vast diffeience in chanicter and condition of the inhabitants of the various pro¬ 
vinces of our dominions ha.s too often been overlooked by those who were eager 
for the introduction of favounte plans; and 1 have been led, by what I have seen, 
to apprehend as much danger from political as from religious zealots. If the latter 
at times create alarm to the natives from infringing their supemtitious observances 
and religion, the foi mer unsettle their minds by the introduction of principles and 
forms of adminjotration foreign to their u.sage, and at variance with long established 
habits and prejudices. We should proceed with much caution, for the natives 
never appear to foiget that wc are strangei s; and 1 have observed, that through¬ 
out the provinces of the interior every report, however improbable or unfounded, 
that gives a rumour of change, is listened to by all classes, even to the lowest, 
with unaccountable attention; they attend to and circulate idle and false prophe¬ 
cies respecting future political events, that are of the most extravagant nature. 
This I think shows a general impicssion regarding the character of our govern- 

ment 


* VvJm Memoir of Central India, voL 2, Bevenue Chapter, p. 1, for a fullnecoout of the revenue 
system under native goveitunent. 
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ment, ami a disposition to believe that it will not be permanent. We are slow to wonturv 
credit this fact, and draw deductions of the existence of a contrary feclmf; from ‘ 

the comparison we make of the superiority of our rule over that of tlie natives, for Jjdjop-Gen. 
which it was substituted. The sentiments we entertain on this subject are Sit^Atkn Malcolm, 
re-echoed by the natives around us, and with whom public olficeis in {general ® ® 
communicate ; but much experience has satisfied me that this will be found a t? April 1832. 
very dangerous delusion, if it ever makes us cea.se to place our chief reliance on 
our military power, or to decrease our efforts to merit the attachment of our Indian 
subjects, by the strictest attention to their usages, piejudices and leligioi^s ; and 
above all, if it encourages us to innovation, or to a piematme intiodiiction of 
improvement in the forms and substance of those parts of our administration 
which is likely to affect the happiness or interests of any p.\rt of the population. 

The higher claa.ses of natives, including all those of the military tribes, who 
arc very numerous, although they enjoy tianquillity and protection from our 
system, have not the value we suppose for these blessings, paiticularly when they 
see that our rule is incompatible with their advancement, and with the attain¬ 
ment of those objects to w Inch they deem themselves boi n, and h.ive liecn 
accustomed from habit to look. In ihe actual condition of India, unless oui 
administration is so constituted as to give to these classes consideration and em¬ 
ployment, as far as is consistent with the nature of our government as fbreigncis, 

I must anticipate frequent revolts and seditious movements, and no person but 
one who has been accustomed to see these in progiess can form an idea of tiie 
rapidity with which they spicad. Every one of such revolts may be consiilei cd, 
however triffing in its origin, as a ciisis: for unless immediately subdued, those 
\improssions on which our rule so much depends, are greatly iinp.iiied, and the 
r^al peace of the quarter in which they occur «-eiiously endangeied. Add to 
qqs, that while those wlio desire to throw off the yoke of foreigners aie hold, 
eVergetic and enterpiising, those >\hose happiness our rule inciea.ses, and who 
mmld, from their being attached to peaceable habits, dcsiie its continuance, aie 
u^l’kely, under any changes that I can contemplate, to be imbued with that zc.il 
au'^ attachment to our government that will enable them to be an efficient aid in 
' ,cpic.ssiiig those who mu.st continue disposed to subvert it. I slate the.se icsults 
of my expelience iii our relyinc too implicitly uponsouices of believed strength, 
that will fiiil in the hour of trial. 

282. What is your opinon as to the tyranny of the native piinces when left fo 
themselves, particularly with leference to thcagiicultiiral and commercial cla-sses? 

—The tyranny of the native princes ovci the classes stated in the qiiesuou depends 
much upon the character and power of the piinccs; but in geiicial I should 
state that even with the worst of those pi inces, (escliiding, of couisl, adventuiei.s 
and plunderers who have temporarily assumed that rank,)tlicic is not that opjues- 
sioii even oftheagiiciiltural classes which wouldappe.u fiom a geiieial view of the 
jiower of the one party to oppre.ss, and the apparent inability of the other to 
resist. In all native governments theie is, in the fiist place, a just estimate of the 
value of a good name. There is also thegrc.itcst regard for distiict ami village 
institutions, and any attempt to injure the ryots .seiiouslj Ks sure to he attended, 
if upon a large scale, with open opposition ; if on a lesser one, with a decicase 
of the revenue, through the discontent and often desertion to other sUtes of the 
cultivators of the soil. The heads of villages also when a prince or his ministei are 
oppressive, enter into collusion with tlie collectors to defraud the levenue, and 
tliese again connect themselves with the principal officers at com t, and sometimes 
with the ministers, who, gained by bribes, grant them their support, and a diinmu- 
tion of the actual revenue is often effected, which moie than balances any unjust 
imposition that has been laid on the country. There is, in short, in many cases 
relief from tyranny, through the arts and fiauds of the village officeis and culti¬ 
vators, and of those who have the immediate collection and receipt of the revenue, 
and this not unfrequently operates as a check, when others are wanting, on the 
misrule ofoppiessive and unjust rulers. When the prince is of a just cliaracter, 

I know of no system that 1 ever read of or saw for the collection of the public 
revenue that is more calculated to be beneffeial to cultivatoi s than that establislied 
under native administration in India, partlculaily that of Hindoo piinces. And I 
could here mention many countries which, foi agieat iiumbci of veais, enjoyed as 
much prosperity as could result f rom the best and most paternal rule. The opinions 
we form of the great oppression practiced by native princes upon the inhabitants 
of the agricultural classes are I know, from its having been on many occasions 
(445.—VI.) B 3 ' my 
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n^BMON “y ^‘*^y *® "“*^® specific inquiries into thp &cfs mupfa exeggecated. We receive 
■■??. ■ ' them from dukiontehted p^rsohs <tftne cttuntty, and soifiptiffm^ from those who 

M4«r-Q«». anxiotfs for chahge from ^etr own persontil ady|$kpcement |i.emg fmncerned } 
and we often judge them on prtndplM little applicable to, the condition of die 
oJojfc ' government or community on wh'ose interests and aqtion^s w« are called upon to 

17 1832, decide. 1 cmi oqly further state, that if the efibcts of ^r own rule were to be 

conndered by any other judges upon the same , data thht ye so frequently con¬ 
demn those of the Natives, we should W considered as |()elPaohs who had practised 
great oppresdon, Without r^rring, as I couldj,, to proofs of the truth of this 
assertion pf an old date;, I have within tiie last fburyenrs li|^ frequent opportunir 
ties of Seeing in countries in which every efibrt nad^b^ maue .to sattsfy the 
inhabitants, and to establish our rule on the best and jiist^t principles, loud and 
almost universal complaints, in many districts and villages, against what they 
deemed oppresmon and injustice; and in several cases theinhafastants of districts 
and villages have left their homes to seek the Oovernor of Bombay in a body, 
abandoaii^ theif wives >and ^ildren, and their houses for several months, to 
obtam relief from what they deemed injustice. I mention this fact to show, that 
all governments are liable to such imputations. > In mott of these casee I have 
noticed there was little real foundation for clamorous complaints that were 
made ; and they proceeded ehiefiy from a desire of forcing government by such 
means to the lowering of the assessment, or to a change in the mode in which 
they were governed. Tlie body of the complainante, I found, were generally 
influenced on these occasions, as 1 believe they are in many similar ones under 
the native rulers, by a few interested ami seditious individuals. In cases where 
military adventurers, like the late Jeswuntllow Holkar and the Pindarries, retain 
power over large tracts country fbr a very considerable number of years, 
although the cultivators were not annihilated or wholly driven out of tiie country, 
they sufi&red gi eat oppression: and in the Nizam*s country, circumstances have 
created, I believe, a great deal of misery to many of the agricultural inhabitants. 
With regard to the commercial classes, 1 have before answered this question; 
tliey have much influence under native governmeius, and have many checks upon 
tyiannical power, and have in many cases many more impoctunities of enriching 
themselves than they have under our government. Their influence is greatly 
increased by a numlicr of the principal men, and particularly the bankers, being 
ofoiiescct, that of Jam, who are associated, liowever scattered throughout India, 
by the most intimate ties; and the consequence is, that they act, in all cases of 
tyianny and oppuv'.'tion, with a union that gives tJiem as a body, gicut strength. 
The liovalis iiie nUo a numerous and united coimnercial class in several paits of 
India. 1 must, however, referring to these classes, obseive, that their being fiec 
horn the effects of tyranny and oppiession depends upon their keeping themselves 
clear of all government enipioymeut; for from the moment they become servants, 
oi aic employed by the State, they aie much at its meicy ; and in the ditficulties 
and cmbaiias.<)ment$ they bring on themselves, oi the oppressions they suffer from 
that tanse, they do not leccivc the support they would from their bretliren if they 
had limited themselves to their commercial concerns. 

583. Have you not expressed your opinion, that it is on the happiness of the 

people that the piospeiity and continuance of oui empire mainly uepends?—I 
make no doubt 1 have expiesseii that opinion often; and that is what always 
lias rendered me so anxious, tliat in the sliape as well, as substance of our govein- 
ment, \vc xiioqld adapt,it as, niiicli as it is possible to.tlieir understandings, to 
tlieii nsa!;c.s, and to the teclings and impi easioiis under which they act, and by 
the gra’tiHcation of wiifcli, on .sucfrpoipts, hconsider their happiness can atone t>e 
pi omoted, and tlieii attachment seemed. , • » 

584. Is it your opinion, that from .Che c.oinplete change iq pur sitpation within 

the last 15 years, a .}e-corist;.ri|ctioft of j|?«r lociiUplebs nece&saiy.?—l am decidedly 
of that opinion'. ^ , ... 

5.85. What, in yoUi'opinion, would be ,thp nature, of that le-coostructihri ?— 
I consider that the naCivea,pt‘Inf||a^pro*Hded a i ufe is c^c|tdAted,^p,Qn,the principle 
I have stated, ft) pVohipte th^irliappip^*,neither <?are nor underatpfrd much with 
I aspect to the shape we may, give U, as.fa; |(,s jjt'affejjta 1^0 {liiraaeao paits of oijr 
establishment WitJi res^cf to the latter, I ,do’ conceive that the changes that 
have lecehtfy pccurrpd.ciBqMitegVtriter power to be yjesttd.ip the persons entrusted 
'».th the gehenilgoveihmeht orit^in„and that antlidifry should be nipie concen¬ 
trated than it nqw i?jn Mvjdwwho li3V(^ tJ?.e,cherge^frtilejs;rge divisions of 
that'empire.' I cpflsiapr thqya3f |iQpul4tiondf nature of our 

. ‘ ' government. 
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govei nment, malte it as inexpedient as it is unwise, bo>th in a financial and political foRbWn 

view,tocontinue to administer that country bythat multiplicity of European public ' 

officers hithertoemployed; and I consitler thepumerops local dheclis which we have Jflj^or-Gen, 

desired to estabfisfi, when our territories were raoreli'mitied, to be impracticable in &*r Maloobn, 

our actual condition. We should afford ample means of administering this vast 

country to those who are placed dt the head of its separate branches, and who rule 17 April 18S2. 

over different parts of the empire.' Frond the magnnniide of our territories, we are 

compelled to invest them with great power; but I must consider that such a system, 

though it confers authoritjr and distinction on tndividiials that will render them 

more equal to their duties, in no d^ree removes them from the strict supervision 

of their superiors; while their mindsareelevated by the great trust reposed in them, 

they will act tinder checks equally as efficient, if not more so, than those that now 

exist. I have, however, stated my sentiments upon this subject in my letter to 

I^rd William Bentinck, which forma an enclosure of a letter to Mr. Villiers, the 

Secretary of the India Board, and is on the table of the Committee. I can only 

add, that 1 think the period has arrived when this subject should he taken into 

immediate consideration. 

286. Is it yoiii* opinion that no war has been undertaken which, in your judg¬ 
ment, might have been avoided?—I have for a period of neaily 40 yeais been 
employed in the Political department of India, and with the exception of the war 
of NepanI, and with the Burmese, when I was not in India, I have had oppor¬ 
tunities of forming a judgment on all the others that have occurred; and tliongli 
I believe there were some which might have been evaded for one or two years, 
with increased danger to the English Government, yet I am decidedly of opinion 
that no war has been undertaken that could have been avoided. 

287 . Is it your opinion the e&tahliHliment of our supremacy has enabled us to 
make great military reductions?—We have within the last tliiec years made as 
great reduction in our military 'establishmcnt as I consider consistent wiili policy 
or even with safety; for though there is no power in India of sufficient stiength 
and means to engage in a general war with the British Government, the inci eased 
extent of the countries to which we must afford niotectum requiies iis lo keep up 
a large military estabiishment, otherwise we .sh.i]i be exposed to ictolts 01 usings 
in the quarters fi om which they are withdrawn, and these w III Iiave hesulcs other 
consequences, that of increasing our military expenditure in a degiee far hevoml 
any saving that could be eftected by further 1 eduction in thb bianch. It is, how.- 
ever, necessary to add, that the gicat reduction which has been icceiitly made 
could not have been effected had ettliei the Mahoinedan power of i ippoo, or 
thiitof the Mahialtns and Pindarrics continued in the condition winch they weie 
previous to the wars of 1799» lS08-4,and 1817-18. And I must fin tiler state, 
that the defensive system we long pursued compelled us to milituiy prepaiations, 
which weie attended with all the expenses of war without giving iis 01 oui allies 
that security which has been the result of success. 

. 288. Then is it your opiuion that the government in India, in obedience to 
maxims from home, wasted millions upon a mistaken system of tlefciice?—1 con¬ 
sider tliat while upon particular occasions expenses may have been iiici eased by 
attention to these maxims, that upon the whole they have had a beneficial effect, 
not only as being consistent with our interest, which it has never been to increase 
our territory to too great an extent, hut as it became of consequence in e\eiy point 
of view that our piogrcss to power should be graduat, and also that the natives 
of India should he satisfied that nothing short of necessity woidcl make ns depai t 
from those rules of policy which we had professed since the first day of our occu¬ 
pying teiTkory in India. 

289. Do you conceive that they can understand any rules or principles of policy 
which can put any boundary to conquest?—1 do not mean by what 1 have said to 
say that the natives give us credit for motives to which they are such strangers, as 
having the power to increase our territories and not doing it; but 1 believe that 
their princes saw that we were limited by attention to treaties, and by never acting 
as other conquerors had done, except Upon the ground of aggression; and that tiiey 
often refrained from aline of policy they might otherwise have adopted, had they 
believed we sought every opportunity Of a^randisement through extension of 
territory. In this view;the ipaXims by which we Were governed have had a salu¬ 
tary influence uikm their minds. Independent of what I have stated, it is my 
Opinion that thqite often-repeated maxims by the authorities in England against 
the extenSb'n'Urtier power,4iave,1dmUgh they could hot arrest a progress which 
(445.—^Vl.) s4 W.IS 
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FOBbWn cii’cumstauces over whicli neither the authorities at home nor 

- the local government had any control, in many cases had a good, effect in ren- 

Uaior>GeD. tiering our advance slower than it otherwise «iight have been. It has given 

Sir time for gaining that knowledge of the inhabitants of India of all classes, as well 

o.o.a. as of the country, which has rendered us fitter to govern the territoi ies that have 

i7 Apra 1882. become subject to our power. There cannot be a stronger proof of this benefit 

than the acknowledged difference between those systems of administration over 
countriea which have lately fallen under our rule, and of those for w’hich we pro¬ 
ceeded to legislate in the earlier periods of our rule. 

SQO. How far has the increase of population corresponded in Uiuse parts of India 
which aie under our immediate control, and tliose parts which aic not under our 
immediate control?—I cannot correctly answer that question. 'I'he increase of the 
population of India has always depended, as in other countries, upon tite supply of 
food, and the comparative tranquillity which it has enjoyed; and T should consider 
that of late yeais it must have increased in an almost equal ratio in the states of 
the native rulers who liave enjoyed peace and those undci our immediate«ru]e. 

291 . What is your opinion of tlie situation of the country of Kattywar and 
Cutch?—The province of Kattywar, which lies between that of Gu/.crat and 
Cutcli, stretching along the sca-cuast from the Gulf of Camhay to the Gulf of 
Cutch, and boundetl to the west by the Desert, has been from tune immemorial 
subject to a great number of Hindoo princes and chiefs. These have always paid 
tiibute, or given seivice to the native sovereigns, who were considered as their 
lords paramount. Gur first intimate knowledge of this country was caused, many 
years ago, by its being the source for supplying our cavalry with a very superior 
bleed of hoiscs, which aie produced upon its sandy plains. We succeeded, by the 
treaty of Bassein, to the power of the Peish was over a'[lart of Katty war, and all the 
lights of the Guicowar prince have been recently made over to us for the purpose 
of liquidating his debts. We have by these means become the loids paramount 
of t he countrj^, which imposes upon us a duty vciy difficult of execution. A full 
account of this count^ will be found in Mr. Elphinstone's minutps, and of mine 
of the 24th of September 1830, and also in that of the 30lh of November 1830, 
which comprises a summary of every branch of the administration, and is befoie 
the (joneial Committee. The numerous chiefs of Kattywar have all separate 
autiioiity over then own territories,and by their general engagements with us, their 
lands are forfeited if they do not protect the peace of their respective possessions. 
This many of them have not the power to do, and much embariassment has been 
cieatcd by our having hesitated in excicising that authority whicli the native ruleis 
hud done, as lords paramount, in punishing criminals whose condition in life, or 
family connections, made it dangeiousforone of the petty chiefs toattempt to bring 
such criminals to justice. By late arrangements made in 183U, the political com- 
inissioiiei of Guzerat has had this country placed under his authoiity, and the 
jiulihcal agent who lesides in Kattywar is under his orders. The political com- 
inissioner is directed to visit this countiy twice every year, and to hold a criminal 
couit, ill which he presides, having in aid tlic political agent and three or four of 
the pi incipal chiefs of Katty wai, as assessois, for the trial of those state criminals 
whom it IS consulcred the chiefs have not the power of bringing to justice. The 
sentence upon any one of these, of death, cannot be curiied into execution without 
the confirmation of the government of Bombay. This plan was adopted as the 
only one wliicli could enable a peat proportion of the chiefs of Kattywar to 
fulfil their engagements and maintain their principalities in peace; and I ear¬ 
nestly hope that we .shall, by it and other ariangements with this Iiigh and inde¬ 
pendent boily of iniiiuiry chiefs, be able to avoid for a long period of years, Uicir 
falling under the ordinaiy iiile of the British Government, an event which 
I should gicutiy deprecate. Their being under our direct rule would bring no 
benefit to the revenue, or at least none equal, after the expenses it would involve 
were paid, that could much exceed the tribute which is now punctually paid; 
and iiur subjection of them to our courts of justice, and our revenue collection, 
would not only be attended with internal troubles, but make the most dangerous 
iinpres.sion u}>on the minds of all the military classes to which they belong, along 
the whole western frontier of India up to the proximity of Delhi, but cause 
aa increased jealousy and dread of our power, tfiat would be very injurious to 
our loc.il interest in Cutch, 8inde, and on the banks of the Indus, from which 
Kattywar is only separated by the Descit We maintain a small body of troops 
within tills country tor the protecuon of its internal peace; but they could not be 

. better 
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better situated as belonging to the force necessary for the defence of om western poiffireN. 

frontier, as Kattywar is much healthier than any part of Guzerat. With regard _! 

to Cutch, whicli is only separated fiuin Kattywar by a narrow arm of the sea, and Major-Gon. 
by what is called the Kiinn, a sandy desert periodically oveiflowed by the sea, it Siv John Makdm, 
is governed by a piitice who is the head of the Jarajah tribe of Rajpoots, too 
celebrated foi their crime of infanticide, which it has been an object, thiough 17 April 1832, 
negotiations and engagements witli him, his chiefs, and those of his tube in Katty¬ 
war, to eradicate. Tins small piincipality has been for many years exposed, from 
its position, to attacks fiom Sinde, and from plnndereis called Khosas, who inhabit 
the eastern side of the Desert, by winch it is bounded. Fiom these alarms, and 
from the misrule of its princes, Cutch has been for many veins a scene of crime 
and confusion : it is, since we ha\e formed a subsidiary alliance with it, m the 
enjoyment of comparative tranquillity. Our troops stationed V’ithin its limits have 
been lately reduced, and the expense we are at to afford it protection exceeds by 
a very trifling amount, the sum that is annually paid us by the government. I 
dcetiTthis country from its* position to be of much political importance, and that 
is greatly inci eased by the iccent discovery of the Indus being navigable to steam 
vessels fbi at least 1,000 miles. It is also valuable on account of its flourishing 
seaport, Mandivi; and our alliance with it enabled us to check m a very con¬ 
siderable degree the smuggling of Malvva opium, which, while our foimer system 
of realizing that levenue continued, was canted on to a great extent. My minute 
of the doth of Novembei, gives full mfoimation upon tliis as upon all other points 
connected with the vaiious branches of the admmis^iation of Bombay, dining the 
three years that I presided ovei that piesidency. 

21)2. What is your opinion as tb the expediency of establishing an additional 
scat of government in (Jontial India ?—1 have, as pai ticularly relates to Central 
India, given my opinion most fully upon the subject in various documents, and 
ill my woik upon that country, as pait of a gencial system which I deem the 
pieseiit situation of India to demand; I mean the establishment of ])rovinciiil 
admiiiistiation upon an enlarged scale.. I must refer the Committee for iny sen¬ 
timents to tlie letter to LoiH William Bentinck, which is upon their table. I 
ceitainly think that Central India, with Uajpootana, w'ill form one of the most 
impoitant suboidinate goveinments. 

293. Is it your opinion that, for the good government of India, an enlarged 
system of policy is necessary, and such as can embrace the whole empire '*—In 
luiswei to tins and the foimei question, I must refei«^ Committee to my lettei 
of tlie2(ith of March 1832, to the Secrelaiy of the India Boaid, .ind to its enclo- 
suic to Lord William Bentinck, under date the 2d December 1830. 


Martis, 21“ die Februit ii, 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, in the Chair. 


Wilbam Butlerwortli Bayley, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

294. WHAT opinion have yon formed from your experience and obseivation WdhamB.BayUy, 
of the manner in which the subsidiary system aflects the well-being of the inliabi- Esq, 
tants of the countiies wheie it is established?—I think that it has proved gene- 21 February, 1882. 
rally injui ions to the hapjiiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of those counti les. 

^5. You have been in the Secietaries’ Office of Calcutta?—Yes, in the 
judicial depaitment. 

296 - How long have you been in the political depai tment ?—I was employed 
in the political department only for a short period, when I was assistant in an 
office instituted by Loid Wellesley, called tlie Goveinoi-General’s Office, and in 
the Beisian Secretary’s Office. 

297- You "ere secretary in the judicial department?—I was secietary to 
government in the judicial department for about nine years, and for nearly three 
years of that period chief secretary to government. 

298. What judicial situation did you All?—I held for about three years the 
office of deputy register and translator in the court of Siidder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut, and I wa.s then appointed register of those courts. 

(445.—VI.) F 299 . That 
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299. That was the native court of appeal ?—Yes; the chief court of civil and 
of criminal justice. I subsequently held the situation of judge and magistrate 
of the district of Burdwan for about five years. 

300. That is west of Calcutta, how much ?-~Seventy or eighty miles west of 
C'alcutta. I was afterwards employed in drawing up some new rej^ulations, on 
the completion of which <luty I was appointed secretary in the judicial depart* 
ment, and ultimately a member of the Supreme Council. 

SOj. How long were you a member of the council P—rl was called to the 
council by Lord Hastings for about 10 months, during a casual vacancy in the 
year 1822, and was a member of council, under an appointment from the Court 
of Directors, from November 1825 to November 1830. 

302. In what respect do you think that the subsidiary system operates ittifSi* 
vourably on the condition of the inhabitants ?—The su^idiary system operate 
to protect tlie country of our ally fiom foreign invasion, as well as from the 
danger arising from internal disturbances, and so far ought not to be otherwise 
than beneficial; but the prince or ruling power, in the confidence created by our 
support, feels it less necessary to administer justice, to protect and to promote 
the interest of his subjects, than he would do if he were liable to the ordinary 
consequences of bad govei nment; tiiat is to prevent the people from deposing 
a bad prince and choosing a goo<l one, the natural remedy for bad governments 
in all Eastern states. 1 think also that the sense of dependence necessarily 
involved in the plan of a subsidiary alliance operates to weaken the interest of a 
prince in the administration of his own government. Upon these grounds, and 
from the result of past experience, I think tlie system of subsidiary alliances is, 
oil the whole, injui ious to the subjects of the allied states. 

.303. Do you consider that the subjects of a prince, before we interfered at ail, 
were happier than under this system ^Tliey were doubtless frequently subject 
to bad government, but they had the power then in their own hands of redress* 
ing themselves; they would not bear long continued exactions, or oppressions of 
a nature generally and deeply injurious; they would ultimately rise against and 
put down such a governineDt. 

304. They were happier, because they had certain violent means of redress 
within their own poweis, but not from being well governed ?—I do not think it 
a necessary, though certainly a probable consequence of such a connection, that 
they would be worse governed under a subsidiary system than before such a sys¬ 
tem was in fuice. 

305, Only that they had greater means of redress ?—They had more power of 
ledressing themselves than they have now. 

30f). i'he fear of the exercise of that power you considei is a check on bad 
government?—Yes, certainly ; 1 think good government amongst native states 
in India i^ almost always dependant on the personal character of the piince or 
mini'.tcr, oi both, 'fhere are no laws, no institutions powerful enough to con¬ 
trol the will of the individual rulei. A strong-minded, well-disposed prince has 
great consideration with his subjects, and has the means of making them happy, 
and of governing them well. 

307. You consider the natives in these ceded territories of which we had com¬ 
plete possession some time were more prosperous than in a dependant or subsi- 
diary state?—Geneially speaking, I do certainly; but there are instances of 
native chiefs or states, though uui feudatories or dependants, making tiieir subjects 
more happy than we do. 

308. M'hich would you specify ?—I am speaking rather from what 1 have real), 
than from my own personal knowledge. I am not aware that at the present 
moment the subjects of any native state in India are so efiectually nrptected or 
so mildly governed us the inhabitants of our own province.s,; the Mysore coun¬ 
try praspered under the administration of Poorneah, and Mr. Elphinstone bears 
testimony to the good government of the Jageerdara of the Putwurdun family. 

309. When you say, in all those states it depends on the perscmal character of 
the ruler, do you think theie is a greater security for prosperity and happiness 
under us, guarded by our institutions?—Undoubtedly; I tnink under our insti¬ 
tutions, the natives are protected from violence, both in property «id person; 
theii rights and prejudices are regarded; there is an efficient.pciice, and a fair 
administration of Justice, under laws and regulations wbiph jj^Ushed and 
embodied m a code. 

310 'Fhere is a greater security of permanence?-— 


Undoubted ^re is. 
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natives of Oude, adjoining our own frontiers, have long been subject to great fouitgn 
misrule and oppression, and are generally supposed to be anxious to come under ' 

ourgovwnment. }}\ihnmB liaykv, 

311. That is so?—I have no doubt of it, so far as regards the mercaiitde and 
agricultural classes. 21 Fobiuary 1S32. 

313. They think the condition of our subjects is better than those who aic 
left under the nominal rule of the viziei or king of Oude ?—So I am led to believe. 

313. In fact, the subsidiary force acts as much for good as it does for evil; and 
if on the one hand it protects princes from rebellion among their sulyects, it seems 
to be good for the people also?—It is good for the people as preventing foieign 
invasion ; but the subsidiary force is sometimes used to enforce the payment of 
revenue, or to put down rebellion, and in thase cases it operates always against 
the people. 

314. We could interfere more on behalf of the people than we could do weie 
there no subsidiary force ?—Under some of our subsidiary treaties the British 
Government is authorized or bound to interfere to check or prevent gross mis- 
govemment. 

813. Does not that amount to that interference which it is forbid residents to 
exercise ?—In some of our alliances the right of inteiference forms one of the 
specific stipulations. Such is the case with Mysore, Travancore, Sattarah, Nag- 
poor, the Guicowar, and Oude. 

316. Has the interfeience of the resident ever been effectually exeicised to 
rescue the people from the oppression of the princes i —It has. It may be suffi¬ 
cient to refer to the instance of Hydrabad, wheie European officeiswere employed 
in different parts of the country vested with the powers to correct or pi event the 
injustice and oppression which the natives suffered from the exactions of aumils 
and farmers sanctioned by the minister of the Nizam 

317- In-what way is communication earned on between government and resi¬ 
dents ’—The secietaiy in the political department corresponds with the lesideiits, 
and the residents sometimes coriespond directly with the Governor-geneial. 

There are regular means of communication by post throughout India. 

318. There are frequently points occui which can hardly be settled in India, 
but which require to be referred home, aietheienot?—In matters of importance, 
which may admit of the delay, a leference is made to England; but in cases of 
enieigenoy, where delay would be injtiiious, the government exercises its discre¬ 
tion, and acts without previous reference to the home authorities. 

319 . The native governments in India are pure despotisms, aie they not?— 

They aie so: but as regards the agricultural classes, that despotism is softened 
or modified by the municipal institutions of the villages, where such institutions 
are still in existence. 

330. What IS the puiichayet?—Any number of arbitiators, generally five, 
and selected by the parties. It bears the character of a court of arbitiatioii. It 
is also a kind of liibunal for settling questions of caste, and professional disputes; 
but it is seldom resorted to in common civil controversies in Bengal. 

331. You do not conceive that a prince deprived of all political importance 
has the same .strong and constant inducement to watch over the safety of his 
subjects as one who possesses that importance ?—I do not. 

323. Oi to enforce laws for their protection?—No, ceitainly not. 

333. Have there been any gross instances of our interference against subjects 
—I lecollect some instances in which our tioops weie employed to enforce the 
authority of the king of Oude over subjects who had been driven to resistance 
by oppression and injustice. 

334. Is it at the option of the resident to order our subsidiary force to assist 
princes, or is he bound by treaty to do so at the request of princes—He would 
not do it without the request of the prince. 

33.5. Is it imperative?—He would in doubtful cases consult his government, 
anil suspend the order until their authority was received. 

336. It is not imperative then ?—No; it has for sufficient reasons been often 
refused. 

337 . The only case understood by the treaties is either protection against some 
foreign enemy,or against domestic revolt?—Generally speaking, such is the case; 
but we are authorized by some of the treaties to interpose by advice, and in 
other instances even to assume tlie management of the country. 

338. That is not in the majority of the cases, is it?—No, oui siibsidiury uliiance«i 

• (i,45._vi.) 1 . 3 do 
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do not all warrant our interference in tbe internal administration of the protected 
states. 

329* At present, in most of the states there is so little chance of foreign inva¬ 
sion and foreign aggression, that the Mibsidtaiy force is merely nominal, is it 
not?—At present we have paramount authority all over India, and have the 
power to prevent aggression on the part of one state towurda-another. All our 
treaties stipulate that disputes between any two states shall be referred for adjust¬ 
ment to the British Government, and that they shall enter into no negotiation 
without our knowledge. 

3dO. Are the courts of justice in those places with which we are connected by 
subsidiary treaties exclusively administered by native pnnchayets ’—I'hey have 
no regular ^stem of justice. Disputes are sometimes settled by the chief of a 
village or of a district, by a farmer or other person in authority; sometimes by 
punchayets or arbitration, and very frequently by a bloody affray. Whcretheie 
are courts of justice, the natives pi efer going to them; where none exist, lliey 
must either fight or resort to arbitration. 

331. Is not one practical consequence of subsidiary alliances universally 
acknowledged, namely, that the multiplicity of business it entails on us prevents 
our consideration of and attention to matters of more importance ?—The duties 
devolving upon us in our capacity of the dominant power in India are doubtless 
difficult, and occupy much of the time anti attention of government; but on the 
other hand, if w’e were not in that situation, we should have a great deal moic 
trouble in maintaining oiir interests, in guarding against hostile combinations, 
and in repelling aggression. 

332. And it IS the most economical system, you think Calculating, as I think 
we have a right to do, on the long contiftuance of peace and tranquillity in India, 
1 think our present system more economical. 

333. Has the Nabob of Bengal any power ?—No, he is a mere pensioner. 

334. He has no teuitory whatever No, none at all. 

335. Do you know since what time he has ceased to have territory ?—The 
inteinal administration was altogether withdrawn from the Nabob and transferred 
to the English about the yeai 1772. The grant of the Dewanny was obtained 
in 1763. 

336. We have lesidents at the Rajpoot states?—There were residents or 
political agents at Oudipore, Jypoie, and Cotah. The political aftaiis of Joudpooi 
and some other Rajpoot states were superintended by the commissioner at 
Ajmere. At present the latter officer has chaige of our inteiests, with the state 
of Oiidipoie also. 

337 . What is the name of the prince to whom he is moie neaily accredited ; 
what IS the head of the Rajpoot states?—The highest in point of lank is the 
state of Oudipore. 

338. Are those countries better governed than those in which we have direct 
interference?—They are scarcely lecoveied from the devastations of the Pindarries 
and other predatory bands. 

339 . You have hai dly had an opportunity of observing their internal condition ? 
—I have not: but it is notoiiousthat they are in a much better situation than 
before. The internal government, I imagine, is very lax, but they are no longer 
exposed to the ravages of plundeiers. 

340. The general tenor of the instiuctioiis from home, both fiom government 
and the Company, has always been strongly against conquest ?—It certainly 
has. 

341. Then it would seem the goveinment of India has always been active in 
spite of their instiuctions?—Most of the wars into which the Biitish Government 
has entered have been forced upon us; our interference has often been reluc¬ 
tantly exercised. We cannot recede, and it is probable that, ultimately, the 
whole of India will come under our own dominion. 

342. You are entirely of opinion that the result of what has been done is for 
our own advantage and the happiness of tlic natives ?—I think that the bulk of 
the inhabitants of those states which have fallen under our own direct government 
have derived benefit from our aggrandizement. I cannot say the same with 
regard to some of those .states which aie under our control partially. 

343. 'J'hen these advantages have been achieved in spite of instiuctions from 
home?—The instructions from home havealwaysdiscouragedthecxtension of tei- 
ritory, and have deprecated war as leading to that consequetice} Jbut after having 

gone 
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gone to war we Ijave been compelled to extend our dominion, both as indem- 

nity for the past, and as security for the future. _Z_.‘ 

344'. It has, then, led to a much bettei state of things, to a much moic easily wilbamBMayley, 
defended country, wliich is more likely to lead to the happiness of the natives, Esq. 
and there is less expense, because there is less recurrence of war?—Oenerally 21 February 1832. 
speaking, such has been the result; but the expense of incicased militaiy .ind 
civil establishments has exceeded in several instances the advantages acquit cd by 
our conquests. 

345. Do you think it has increased out of the propoi tion to the increase of 
territory ?—Out of proportion to the increase of icvenue. 

346. As they improve, will they not meet the expense?—The icvcnues will 
piobably increase veiy considerably. Some of our acquisitions are vciy produc¬ 
tive : others (for instance, the cessions fiom Ava,) aie much the revcise. It w ill 
belong before the latter will yield aievenueatall commensurate with the expense 
incurred in conquering and maintaining them. 

347- You consider the supenoiity of the countiies governed by the English 
administration directly, to be much moic clear and ccitain over the administra¬ 
tion of the subsuliary states than over the administration of native powcis, inde¬ 
pendent powers, without giving any absolute opinion on tJie latter pait of the .sub¬ 
ject?—Yes; 1 think that those states with whose govcinment we iiitcifeie occa¬ 
sionally, and which are suppoited by oui military power, aie larely .so well governed 
as our own territoiie.s, or as tliose which aie more completely independent of us. 

348. So that the intermediate state is the woise^—Such is my optnioti. 

349 . Taking all the circumstances into account, pci haps the siipeiionty of the 
English government over a good native govcinment (that is, the appeaiance of 
vigour and .spii it) is not by any means so cei tain as the supei lority over the othei s 
—-The bulk of the people, the agricultuial and commetcinl classes, the bankeis, 
manufactureis and aitizans, are all betfei oft' under our diiect goveiiiment; but 
the aristocracy of the countiy, the militaiy classes those who had fonneily the 
means of agiandizing themselves by odices of ti ust and emolument, have sutfcied 
in piopoition } their prospects are very much detei 101 ated, and their occupation 
is gone. 

350. The people are better, and those who prey on the people are woisc oft ■’ 

—Generally speaking such is the ca.se. 

351. Do you imagine that it lequiics fewer tioops to keep our own immediate 
subjects in ordci, than the.subjects of pi inces with whom we have subsuhaiy tiea- 
ties.'*—The gieatest part of oin fbice is stationed cither in the Iciiitoiies of our 
allie.s bejoncl our ftoiUieis, or in positions close to oui fiontieis. In the piovinces 
of Bengal and lietiar, containing a population of at least 3(i,0(X),0(>0, thcie aie 
not more tlian 12,000 or 13,000 tioops of all ai ms, of which one half is stationed 
ill the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

352. Tliere is no disposition to 1 evolt 1 *—In our old established territoi ics under 
the presidency of Bengal, I have never seen any disposition toievolt. 

353. You tliink it would be attended with less cxpen.se to maintain the govei n- 
ment if we had it under us immediately, rather than uiulei the piesent sjstem.^— 

That IS a question which I am scaieely prepared to answer ; but I think that if w e 
had complete pos.session of all India, excici.sing all the pow'cis of civil government, 
and collecting the levenue for oui own puiposes, the expense would be less in 
proportion to the revenue than it is at piesent; but iheie is an obvious benefit iii 
the continuance of some independent 01 partially independent states to wlueh 
tin Indent and bad spii its may rcsoit, and find some employment. Such individuals 
might prove mischievous if all India were under oui exclusive govermnent. 

354. Theie arc back settlements in which tlieic would be still loom foi tfiom 
perhaps’—Not if we were in possession of the whole inteiiorof India. 

355. We have to control tliese bad spirits only under another name ?—The 
individuals to whom I allude would find no employment undei us; theie have 
been a vast number of soldiers of fortune in India, many of whom cannot even 
now find employment. If we had tlie whole of India undei our dominion, and 
our military system continued as at piesent, those soldiers of foitune would find 
no employment whatever. 

356. Do you consider that there is a constant indefinite danger existing fioin 
our own ai m> ?~Constituted as our native army is, it cannot be oihei w ise tlian that 
there should be some indefinite danger; but I do not see any piesent cause for 
appiehcDsion; when it iloes arrive, it w ill piobably have been caused by our own 
mismanagement. 

(445_VI.) r 3 357 . You 
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fobeWn *®® *”y |»rticular danger ?—Partial mutinies may arise from 

_1 very trifling causes, and revolt and disaflection may be expected if e^r the state 

»V/w w B.Bifyt-y, ol' the finances should render us unable to pay the troops with regularity, or an 
Esq. lil'judged econcmiy should enforce a reduction of their allowancesw 

21 Fobranrjr 1882. 358. Do you think the subsidiary system as good as any that could be substi¬ 

tuted for it ?—I do not see how it is possible now to change it We cannot 
retrace our steps without weakening our own power, and exposing our dominion 
to serious hazard. 

359 . On the plan of governing the country by a dewan, what do you think of 
it?—1 think that is the very worst of all, if by a dewan is meant a minister Sup¬ 
ported by our influence, and exercising autliority properly belonging to the prince. 

300. You do not agree with Sir Thomas Munro?—I am nOt aware that he has 
given an opinion upon the case 1 have supposed; the question is a dilFerentone 
if it refei s to the administration of a deewan during the minority of a prince, Tlie 
success of Poorneah in JV^sore is an instance of the latter *, the atrocious mis. 
government of Chundoo Lai at Hyderabad, of the former. 

301. Do the natives enlist willingly ?—We find more difficulty in getting sepoys 
than we used to do from our own territories; our Bengal army is chiefly recruited 
from the territories of the king of Oude j our own subjects have lost their military 
character, they now follow commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 

302. That speaks in favour of their prosperity?—No doubt; it Is a proof that 
they are protected in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. 

303. Have you heard of the scheme of the Supreme Government being dis¬ 
charged from I 0 c. 1 l concerns?—1 have. 

364. What do you think of it ?—1 have recorded my sentiments on the subject 
in a minute, dated the 9th of Novemb||Br' 1830, to which 1 beg leave to refer. 
I think it impossible for the Supreme Government to exercise an effectual control 
over the other presidencies, while it has to conduct the administration in detail 
of extensive territories containing 30,000,000 or 60,000,000 of inhabitants. 

303. At wliat town would you place the central government?—Somewhere in 
the Western Provinces probably; but it should not be fixed to one spot. 

306. Is there a direct overland communication kept up between Bengal and 
Bombay?—There is a daily communication by post. 

367- In what time do tney come?—It depends on the season ; in the rainy 
season it is as long as three week.s, but ordinarily 16, I 7 , or 18 days. 


Lurue, 27* Februarii^ 1832. 


THE RIGHT llON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, in the Chair. 


Major Cfose, called in; and Examined. 

Major ao$f. 308 . HOW long were you in India ’ —Rather more than 22 years, 

27February 1832 309 . What diplomatic stations did you fill?*-"! had been assistant to the 

residents at Nagpoor and at Poonah; afterwards I was resident with Scindia 
at Gwalior. 

370. Who were you assistant with at Poonah?—I was assistant with Mr. 
EIpbinstone. 

371. At Nagpoor whom did you assist?—Mr. EIpbinstone hrst, and Mi. Jen¬ 
kins afterwards. 

S72. For what time in all?—.About 12 years. 

373. You were afterwards resident with Scitidia?'^Yes, for about eight years. 

374. What is the relation in which Scindia stood to tlie Company ?—He was 
independent. 

375. Has he no treaty with the Company ?—Yes, there are several treaties, but 

they are not such as to abrt^ate his independence, or to place him in acifcbbw- 
ledged submission to the British Government. ^ 

376. Are they in the nature of what we commouly call offensive and daf^stve 
treaties?—No, not even that. 

377. Do they imply any guraiitee of his dominions ? —No. 


378 . Is 
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378 . Is tliere nothing peculiar in them ?—^Nothing peculiar in tlieir general fokkign. 
character beyond that of reducing his resources and cui tailing his influence. 

379 * Ho they not even amount to treaties of defence and alliance?—No, Major C?o*e. 

certainly not; unless, indeed, the last treaty which we made with him for a 27 Febiubry 1832. 
temporary and special purpose might be considered so; but we have no 
permanent one. His political relations, however, have been effectually confined, 
and his power of injuring his neighbours equally restrained in consequence of 
the claim to our protection which all the other states have established by their 
treaties with us. 

380. Do they contain any provision lestricting him from employing European 
< dicers, foreign officers, or anything of that sort ?—^They are no more than treaties 
of peace, very little more than that; atone time there was a treaty of the nature 
alluded to, but it was dissolved soon after its conclusion, atui never came into 
practical operation. 

381. There is none now ®—No; theie was none when I left India m 18€4. 

382. NoW', under those circumstances, and separating the two parts of yoiii 
experience, when you were assistant to the lestdents at Poonah and Nagpore, 
what opinion did you form from your observation of the wav in which the con¬ 
nection between the Company and its dependant allies affected the good govern¬ 
ment and good condition of the inhabitants of the countiies lespeciively ?—At 
the time when I was at Nagpore we had no such treaty as we have formefi since; 
so that we had no opening given us to interfere at ail with the admini«tiation of 
the country. Vl^ith regard to Poonah, where we had such a tieaty, my opinion 
was, that the general effect was good, and was favourable to the piospeiity of 
the inhabitants. 

383. What do you think of the well-being of the inhabitants, the subjects of 
the Peishwa, as compared with their condition before we inteifered at all in 
Maliratta affairs, on the one hand, and the condition of those who are direct sub¬ 
jects of the Company on the other?—V\ hy, inasmuch as those who areoui direct 
subjects live under a more systematic and just government, I should certainly 
conclude that their condition was infinitely superior to that of the Mahrattas. 

384. Do you think, from your observation, that the subjectsof theCompany were 
in a better condition than those who were the then subjects of the Peishwa ?—1 
should think so. 

383. Do the observations, therefore, which you made, apply to a comparison 
of their condition after we began to interfere in the Peishwa’s internal govern¬ 
ment or with what it was before our interference ?—Not having been in that 
country before our connection with the Peishwa's government, I can only speak 
from general conjecture on that subject; but I should fancy that the condition 
of our subjects was better on a comparison with the Peishwa’s at eithei of those 
peiiods. 

38G. Was the treaty by which there was a certain right of interference the 
treaty of Basse!n ? It was. 

387 . Did that take place in 1803 ?—No, it was at the end of 1802, and just 
before the Maliratta war of 1803. That war arose partly perhaps from the dis. 
content of the subordinate chieftans, at the low condition to which the head of 
the state was reduced by it, but principally from the mortification tliey felt at 
the diminution of their own influence which resulted from it. 

388. What was the comparative state of the people in the piovince of Bcrai, 
under the rajah, and those who were the subjects of the Peishwa befoie oui 
frequent and familiar interference ?—1 had never known anything of the Poonah 
territories before our treaty of defensive alliance with the Peishwa in 1802. 

889. When you were at Nagpoor there was no treaty authorizing our inter¬ 
ference ?—No, not at Nagpoor. 

300. What was then the condition of the security of person and property, and 
the administration of justice in the rajah of Berar*s government?—Indeed 1 should 
say there was very little of either. 

391 . Did he collect his revenue by military means?—It was not always 
necessary to employ military force, but occasionally it would be so. 

892. In the Maliratta territo^, was it generally necessary to employ military 
means to collect the revenue ?—-I should not suppose that it was so on all occasions. 

393 . a part of the revenue of the Mahrattas derived from a tribute 
paid lab ^ .»c§|hb^ring states P-—A considerable part, 

39#l|P|mt coJIectM by force?—That was generally collected by force before 
(443.—y|,) r 4 our 
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_ our engagements with tlie Mahnitta states, which put a stop to their violent 
FOBEIQN. aggression. 

Major OoH. ^9^* Who paid choul to the Mahrattas so late as the period immediately 
37 February, 1832. following the war against Mysore?—Little or no tribute of that description was 
* collected by the Mahratta states south of the Nurbudda, but to the north of it 
there was. 

396 . Do you remember any of the states that paid choiit to the northern 
Mahrattas ? —All the Rajpoot states, without exception, I believe. 

397 . But confining yourself to the Poonah Mahrattas at present?—There cer¬ 
tainly was none paid to them afler 1802 ; nor do 1 suppose theie had been for 
some time before. 

39 s. Did all the Rajpoot states pay chout to the Mahratta chiefs?—Yes, to 
those situated north of the Nurbudda, of which Scindia and Holkar were the 
principal; but that system of plunder and exaction has ceased with the exten- 
tion of our influence and the formation of our engagements with nearly all the 
states lying north of the Nurbudda. 

.399* Have you anything to state further with regard to the subsidiary system ? 
—I can only say generally, with respect to the subsidiary system, that it was 
calculated to piomote our own interests, and also under good management, to in- 
ciease the prosperity of the country at large. It has given the means of main¬ 
taining, without a constant drain upon our ordinary lesources, a well equipt 
force, ready at all times for any emergency; and it has enabled ns to preserve, 
in a great degree, the peace of the country, winch before its introduction was 
constantly exposed to the ravages of undisciplined atiij. contending armies. The 
effect has also been to put it in our power to control, or in a considerable dcgiee 
to model ate the defects of at least some of the native governments, much to the 
advantage, as 1 should conceive, of their subjects. 

400. Can Major Close specify any state in which that system had been under 
good government, so as to promote beneficial efiects?—As fai as my observation 
has gone, I have formed the opinion that the system had not answered so well 
under some of the Mahomedan governments as in the Hindoo states; but I think 
that in the Hindoo states it has generally been productive of advantage. 

401. Is there any direct cause which would account for its being more bene¬ 
ficial in the Hindoo states than in the Mahomedan states?—I do not exactly 
know to what it is to be traced; but if true, it m.-iy peihaps be ascribed to this, 
that the Hindoo goveinments may harmonize better with the feelings of the 
inhabitants, the great mass of whom are themselves Hindoos; and that the 
Mahomedan government may not be so acceptable to the people at large. 

402. Would that have anything to do with the subsidiary .system ?—No, I 
sliould apprehend not; unless it be that the Mahomedan goveinments might 
therefore stand moic in need of our assistance to support their authority. 

403. Do you think, or not, that the success of the English administration in 
Hindoo countries was IikeJyto be greater than in those uiidei Mahomedan govein- 
ment, partly because the Mahoincdans weie a set of conquerers like ouiselves, 
and tlieiefoie disliked our presence?—1 should not say that it was fiom any aver¬ 
sion borne by the Mahomedan governments to us that those effects to which I 
allude liad piocecded; it has not been from that cause, since although the 
cordiality of our intercourse with them has occasionally met with slight interrup¬ 
tions, they had, up to the period of my leaving India, eight years ago, proved 
moip faithful to their alliance with us than some of the Hindoo governments. 

404. Weie not a gieat number of Maliomedans driven out of military service 
at Mysoie?—Very many. 

403. 'I'iie peace which has been established in India has injured their interest 
very materially there, has it not ^ —Yes, very much; but the same effects must 
in some degiee have been felt by the Hindoo soldiery also. 

4O0. But as to Hindoo officers or chiefs, does that lemark apply ?—Not to the 
same extent, certainly. 1 should wish to explain a previous allusion to our 
treaties of peace with Scindia, by observing that those treaties were the consequence, 
either of open hostility, or ofa state of things nearly approaching to war; that in 
the former case our purpose had been to effect such a reduction of Scindia’s 
power as should disable him from prosecuting future wars against us; and in the 
latter, to give such a direction to his employment of the resources still iefl to 
him, as might contribute to the general mnd permanent peace of the country. 
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The Hon. Edward Gardner^ called in; and Examined. 
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407- WERE you engaged in diplomatic service in India?—Yes, I was. 

408. For how long a period ?—I resided in India altogether about 27 yeais, of 
which time I was employed in the Political department from 1S08 to the period of 
my leaving India. I was attached first to the Delhi residency, in the situation of 
assistant to the resident; and I lemained there until the Nep.iiil war, which 
occurred in 1814, when I w'as called to that quarter, and have been employed 
within that country until I lefl India in 1829. 

409- How long were you at Delhi ?—About six years in the Delhi territory, 
but very little at Delhi itself. 

410. In Nepaul how long?—I was about 12 years altogether in Nepaul. 

411. Now the principal duty which you had to perform at Delhi was admi¬ 
nistrative, was it not, with ies.pect to tlie district?—I was in a subordinate 
situation, and was employed during nearly the whole time I was there in charge 
of the district of Humana, a territory that fell into the British government in 
consequence of the chief to whom it was assigned not being able to maintain 
his own authority in it, and he gave it up to the government for a certain 


The Hon. 
Edward Gardtur. 
27 Febnurj 1832. 


412. Then were you employed for six years in Delhi in the duties of local 
administration, and 12 years at Nepaul in diplomatic negotiations ?—Just so ; I 
was political resident at Khatmandoo, at the court of the lajah of Nepaul. 

413. What is the natuie of our political relation with the rajah of Nepaul?—It 
is founded upon a tieatyol amity consequent on the wai which we were engaged 
in with that state, and which ended in its being compelled to admit a treaty 
with the British Government of that nature. 

414. Tlieie is no subsuliaiy foice’—^None whatevei; we weie uiidei no obli¬ 
gations for Its suppoit 01 defence, neither was anything icquiied from it m the 
shape of subhidiaiy or of military aid. 

41.5. From youi long residence in that tenitory, voii will be able to inform 
the Committee what you think of the condition of the inhabitants, especially the 
lower classes of that teiiitory, compaied with those of the Company’s tenitories 
which you have seen ?—1 think theii condition generally would bear a very 
favourable comp.nison with those of the Company’s teriitory; the people I con¬ 
sider, on the whole, to have been well governed, and in as good and happy a 
condition as those of any other states with which I have been acquainted. 

41tl. Have you .seen the whole of the Company’s Bengal presidency?—I have 
had very little experience in Bengal; I ie.sided chiefly m the Uppei Piovinces 
and within the Delhi tenitoiy; 1 have passed tliiougli the country, certainly, 
but I have not sufficient knowledge to speak to its actual condition. 

417 . Had you any oppoituiiity of seeing the Nabob of Oude's teiiitory’— 
Simply as a tiaveller thiougli it. 

418. What do you think of its state?—It was, when I passed, considereil to 
be in a disturbed state as regarded the police, but it ap])eaied to be veiy highly 
cultivated; it was no doubt in lathcr an unsettled state at the time. 

419 . Who are the inhabitants of Nepaul ?—The Gooikahs are the ruling lace. 

420. Have the Gooikahs always remained Hindoos?—They are entirely and 
strictly Hindoos, and no paitof the inhabitants profess the Mationiedan religion. 
1 suppose tlieie aie not a dozen Maliomedans in the whole country. 

421. Do you apprehend any danger to oui possessions from then vicinity?— 
Not in the position in which they have been placed in consequence of the late 
war between the British Government and the Goorkah nation ; before that 
event, they certainly held a very threatening and commanding position along 
the whole extent of our northern frontier. 

422. What was their native state?—They came from a place called Goorkali, 
whence they derive their appellation. 

423. Where is that?—It is a small mountain territoiy situated to the north¬ 
west of the valley of Nepaul, whence the Gooikahs issued, and successively con¬ 
quering all the petty states into which the whole of that region was formerly 
divided, united them under one rule, and established the government in their 
own tribe and family. 

424. Had the conquered people the same institutions and mj^nners with the 
conquerors?—Not exactly; the inhabitants, for example, of the valley of Nepaul 

(445.—VI.) o are 
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w nSra w called Newars, and although Hindoos, they are Boodhists in religion, while 

gvttttiua. conquerors, the Goorkahs, are of the Brahminical faith. 

The Boo. What time did the Gooikah’s conquest be^in?—I think the conquest of 

JMMnf Gardner. Nepaul Proper, as it may be called, was effected in about I 7 O 7 - 8 , between 60 
ST FabrOMj 1882. and 70 years ago. 

426. You think the condition of the people in the Nepaul country, in the 
whole province of the Goorkah dominions, might be advantageously compared 
with the subjects of the Company?—I have not visited the whole of their 
dominions, but considering the nature of their government, whicli is a military 
one in its character and arbitrary in its form, I think the inhabitants generally 
are under a lenient government, and that the condition of the people would 
bear a very favourable comparison with the subjects of the Company, or those of 
any other state in India. 

427 . Have they one supreme head, or is it a federative state ?—The authority 
is vested in the lajah alone, but its exercise is much modified by the influence of 
the baradars, or chiefs of the state, who claim a voice in their national councils ; 
they are summoned by the rajah, or by those acting in his name, on all important 
occasions, where they deliver and express their sentiments very freely, and the 
majority of their opinions generally decide questions of peace or war, or other 
matters of moment j the authority is usually in the rajah’s hands, no doubt, but 
modified in this way. 

428. Is the rajah’s authority hereditary ?—It is. 

429 . Are these chiefs hereditary in general?—In general they are; they are 
the heads of the families whose ancestors bore a share in the conquests effected 
by Prithee Narain, their chief; they generally All, like oui selves in India, all 
the pnricipal offices of state, and hav^ the command of the troops, keeping the 
conquered people in inteiior situations under the government. The'>e chiefs 
have always, therefore, been looked on as having a direct interest and voice 
in public affairs, and they thus modify the power of the lajah. 

430. Arc there many slaves in Nepaul?—There does exist a species of domestic 
slavery, but not in the acceptation of the woid in which it is under.stood in 
Europe. 

431. Have you any labourers slaves?—If the family they belong to is an agri¬ 
cultural one they aie sometimes employed 111 the field, hut not particulaily so; 
they are used for all domestic purposes. They cut wood and fetch water, .ind 
are employed as servants. 

432. Can they be sold ?—I apprehend they may be. 

433. Without the soil ?—They are not attached to the .soil at all. 

434. Did j^ou ever know any instance of a sale?—I cannot say decidedly that 
I have. I believe that it did take place; but I had no means of knowing ab.solutely 
that it did. 

435. Do they form a large proportion of the inhabitants ?—By no means. 

436. May it be called an inconsuleiable proportion?—An inconsiderable pro¬ 
portion. Indeed, I believe they are chiefly foieigncis from the side of Thibet 
principally, and from among the Bhoteca people. 

437 . Are any of them those who have been made prisoners ?—No; they are 
people who, I believe, have been chiefly sold when children, in tunes of flunine and 
scarcity. 

438. By what means have we secured our possessions against the danger which 
formerly existed from theNepaul state?—Its power has been considerably 1 educed 
by the treaty. All the mountain territory which had been acquired by us in the 
course of the war to the west of the river Kulee was ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; to the eastward, the Nepaul government agreed to abstain from any inter¬ 
ference with the petty state of Sikim, which forms its boundary on that side, and 
to submit any disputes that might arise between them to our arbitration. Con¬ 
sequently, the Nepaulese are now confined on three sides b^ the British power 
and territory or by the Sikim country, the possession of which is guaranteed to 
the rajah; and on the north they are shut in by the Hemala;^an, or great snowy 
range of mountains which extends along that portion of their frontier, and now 
forms part of the Chinese empire, so that they are completely inclosed, and have 
no power of acting in any direction beyond their own territory. 

439 . Is the source of the Ganges within the Goorkah territory ?—It was, but 
is now within the province Kumaon. 

440. These are now English provinces ?-~Ye8; Kumaon h^ been annexed 
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to the British possessions, and the petty states lying to the westward of Kumaon, or 

about eight in number, were restored under British protection to the chiefs from FOREIGN, 
whom they had been taken by the Goorkahs in the progress of their conquest. _ 

They are insignificant in extent, and their ievenues arc very small; and with the Eimari 
exception of a few places which were reserved as military stations for some hill ,7 yehruMT 1832* 
corps, that were raised as an employment for the military classes in the countiy, ^ 

were restored to the chiefs in the same condition as they had originally possessed 
them, without their paying tribute or furnishing military aid, which they are 
unable to do. 

Has the Mogul any independent territory at all?—None. 

44>2. Is Delhi his?—No ; the country round Delhi was assigned for his suj 
port, but the revenues are collected by our government, and a stipend is paid to 
him out of It. 

443. Does Nepaul appear to diffei from any other Indian state, in its govern¬ 
ment and in the condition of its people ?—Yes ; it differs very essentially. The 
country has never been subdued by any of the foreign invaders or conqueiors of 
India. The people aie moie simple, immixed and original in theii manners, 
less superstitious, and less bound by rules of caste and other Hindoo observances 
than the people of Bengal. 

444. Before the Goorkah conquest, was the country divided into small rajahs ? 

—Yes, in the valley of Nepaul alone, which is only about 50 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, theie weie no less than three princes whose capitals were within a few 
miles of each other; they each had a share of the valley, which was considered 
the most valuable portion of their principalities. One of the ai tides of the 
treaty engages that they shall not give service to any European without the 
sanction of the Biitish Goveinment. 

445. Is there any restriction on their rights as to making peace and war ?— 

The usual ai tide in our treaties with the native powers, by which they bind 
themselves not to enter into political negotiations with any other state, is not a 
part of the treaty with Nepaul. 

‘146. Was Silkim a Nepaul state ?—No, but the Nepaulese weie in progress of 
its conquest when the war broke out, and it was restored to the rajah, and the 
possession guaranteed to him with the view of forming a barriei in that direction 
against the fuither aggression of the Nepaulese, and to put an end to that career 
of conquest to which they iiad so long been accustomed, and which, but for the 
war with the Biitish Government, would in all probability have carried them 
eventually to Ca.shmeer. 

447 . J n what manner are they armed ’—Theirtroopsare armed,disciplined,and 
clothed on the model of the sepoys in the British service; the words of command 
aie given in i'/Ughsh, and the gradations of ranks aie copied from ours, or lather 
applied us they weie used in the time of Mi. Hastings’ administration. They cast 
some cannon, .uul to e.icli of their battalions they have two guns attached ; they 
were taught this by a Frenchman, who was in their service formerly. They manu¬ 
facture their own muskets, from excellent guns produced in their tcrritoiy. Their 
aitilleiy is not, however, of much use, from the difficult nature of their country. 

448. Is their force chiefly infantry or cavalry ^—Entirely infiintiy; they have 
no cavalry ; there is not a road in the countiy on which cavalry could be moved. 

449. How do you travel ?—Generally on foot: women are earned in a kind 
of hammock. Horses, except in the valley, are nearly useless. 

450. Did you walk to Khatmandoo?—On my first going there 1 travelled in 
a kind of litter used for the purpose; afterwards I frequently walked on journeys, 
or iLsed a litter, or rode on small ponies which are brought from Thibet. 

451. H ave the inhabitants of this place made greater progress in science than in 
other places —They know not much of science; education, as far as it goes, is 
very general; it is uncommon to see a person who cannot resul or write, or know 
something of accounts; every village has its instruction in some way, but it seldom 
proceeds fuithcr than that; and the higher branches of learningarequite unknown. 

45^. Have you had an opportunity of companng the territory of Nepaul with 
other paits ?—I have been entirely employed at Uie court of the rajah of Nepaul 
since the peace of 1816. 

453. In the administration of justice, is there more security of persons and 
propeity than elsewheic?—Yes, I never knew it more so elsewJieie. The 
Nf^ulese, like all mountaineers, are particularly honest, and very little given to 
crime or violence of any kind. 

454. Are there tribunals there ?..>-Yes; heinous ciimes are very unfrequent; 
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FOREIGN criminal cases are heard in the first instance by the magistrates of the towns, 

' or local authorities in the country; they punish to a certain extent. Graver crimes 
The Hon. brought before tlie rajali, or those exercising his authonty, and are decided 

Edward Gardner, once a year. There is, 1 think, a greater degree of security for person and 
27 Febroaiy 1882. property than 1 have ever observed in any other part of India. 

4<55. Have they public works?—Scarcely any. They have built a few 
bridges, and made a few roads in the vicinity of the capital, but it is contrary 
tO’their policy to construct roads or throw open their country in any way. 

456. Is it quite an agiicultural country ?—Yes; and it is well cultivated 
where ciicumstances admit of It, and the valley itself is cultivated by what in 
this country is called spado cultivation, and is pioductive. 

457 . Have they any commerce ?—Not much ; it has increased somewhat since 
our connection with them ; they export some things not got from other parts 
of the world, such as musk and borax. It is not found in their own country, 
but comes through it from Thibet. 

458. Is there gieat facility for merchants?—Why no, every thing must be 
Gained on porteis* backs ; but merchants meet with eveiy piotcction. 

459 . Have you much tea horn China over land ?—No. 

4tiO. Do they bring it down to Benaies?—1 believe not. It conies down in 
cakes occasionally, but we should not consider it as good, 01 drinkable indeed. 

461. Did you evei hear of a tea plant being laised ?—I lemember seeing one 
in Nepaul. The Nepaulese are considered as tnbutaiy to China, and every five 
yeais tiiey send a mission to Pekin thiough Thibet; on one occasion of this 
kind they brought a tea plant with them, and in a Caslunenan’s garden close to 
Khatmandoo, it was still growing where I saw it, at ^piace between the residency 
and the town. 

462. Is It a good climate ?—An excellent one, I think; not much unlike 
that of Switzerland, I should suppose. 


TAr.FraneieWMtr. l/lv. Francis called in; and Examined. 

463. HOW long were you in India?—Exactly 22 years. 

464. In what department did you serve ?—Chiefly in the political department. 

465. In the diplomatic depaitment?—Yes. 

466. Weie you diplomatically employed?—For the first six years I was 
employed at Delhi in a .subordinate situation entirely m the local administration, 
and afterwards at Ajmeer for six years moie; during winch time the states of 
Joudpoor, Jesselmcre, and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me; 
but 1 still continued undei the resident as an assistant. 

467. dust state where you were afteiwaids ?—I was afterwards at Sangur for 
one year; and after that (in 1827) I succeeded to the residency at Nagpooi, 
where I remained until the end of 1829, when I came home. 

468. Whom did )ou succeed^—I succeeded Mr. Jenkins. 

469* How long were you icsident at Nagpooi ?—About thiee years. 

470 . In what condition, compared to neighbouring countries, did it appear to 
you that our teriitory around Delhi was when you were employed there ^—At 
Delhi the territory was entirely undei the British Government. 

471 . In comparing that country with the neighbouring native dominions, 
what do you think of their compaiative well-being?—I think the subjects of 
the Company in the Delhi tenitory weie tar better off than the subjects of the 
neighbouring native piinces. 

472 . Who are the native princes whom you make the subjects of compaii.son 
chiefly ?—The Seik teintories to Uie north, Ulwur, Biccaneer, and the other 
Rajpoot states to the westward. 

47 s. Do you know anything of the dominions of the King of Oude ?—1 do 
not, I never was in that country. 

4f74. You have seen the country of Rajpoot ?—Yes, I have. 

475 . In what state, in the country you have seen, is the security of persons 
and property and the adnimistialion of justice?—1 do not think, in any of the 
llsjpoot teriitoiies I have visited, there is much security for persons or property, 
though the state of things has veiy much improved since we have formed an 
alliance witli them. 

476 . Had they any regular administiation of justice?—No regular system. 

477 . What is the nature of our federal connection with the Rajpoot chiefii ?— 
Entirely protective; and in return for our protection they bind'tiiemselves to afford 

militaiy 
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military aid on requisition, to submit to our aibitration of external disputes, and 
not to form any new alliance with other powers. 

478 . Anything with regard to foicign officeis^—^No. 

479 . Would that be prevented’—Ceitainly, I should suppose so. 

480. Is thcie any subsidiary force on foot?—Not in the Rajpoot states, but 
Joiidpoor is bound to furnish 1,530 horse, when called ufion 

481. Do the lesidents interfere to prevent anything wiong taking plaee 
They would do so; but during the tune I had chaige of .loudpoor and Jcsselmere 
theie was no occasion for any interference whatevei. 

482. Do you think that was in consequence of the improved administration ’ 
—I think It was owing to tlie nature of our connection with them. 

483. Do you asci ibe that improved administration to the effect of the jiresence 
of the English lesident, and the fear of displeasing the English’—Yes, 1 think 
it was. 

484. Do they show anxiety to maintain a connection with the Company?— 
The states with which I have had any concern, I conceive, certainly do. 

485. So that you think there is no stipulation in any one of the treaties with 
them for the lesidenl’.s interf'eience ?—No, none whatevei in their internal affairs. 

486. So tliat with that very limited degree of influence, you think the toii- 
ncction with England, and the fear of tlie displeasincof the English Government 
have very sensibly improved their administration?—1 think it has. 


Veneris, 2“ die Martit, 1832. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES MACINTOSH, in the Chaiu. 


Major Carnac, called in; and Examined. 

487. YOU were the Resident at Baroda?—I was the Resident theio for nine 
yeais, and an assistant to the Resident eight years pieviously. 

488. How long is it since you ceased to be Resident?—I ceased to be Resi¬ 
dent in 1819. 

489. What i.s the population of tfie Guicovvar territories ?—The population of 
the dominions of the Guicowar I estim.)te to be fiom five to six millions in the 
province of Guzerat, the states tnbutaiy to it, and in the Surat Attaveesy, pos¬ 
sessions in the neiglibourhood of that city. 

490 . When did we enter into any subsidiary engagement or tieaty of alliance 
with the Gnicowai ?—Our first negotiation to establish an nlliance witli tlie 
Guicowai state was early in the year 1802, when the piince deputed a mission 
to Ml. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, to solicit the aid of the East India 
Company to put down the rebellion of one of his own family (Mulhar Row), wlio 
was aiming at supremacy in Guzerat. 

491 . Was theie any diplomatic intercourse between the two goveininents 
prior to that?—A treaty of amity was entered into with the first Futteli Sing 
Guicowar so far back as the year 1780; but fui the purpose of a more intimate 
connection, none except through the agency of the mission in 1802 to Bombay. 

492 . Was tberea Resident at that time or pieviously at Baioda ?—Not at any 
time. The Governor, early m 1802, went to Cambay (the terntoiy of a Maho- 
medan), in order to have an opportunity of a nearer communication with the 
G uicowjr, on the subject of the alliance proposed; he was accompanied by a small 
fbice, placed under the command of Major Alexander Walker. A negotiation 
ensued with the minister of the Guicowar at Cambay, the lesuit of whicii was the 
advance of the force for the suppression of the rebellion of Mulhar Row Guicowai, 
which, after several engagements with his forces, was accomplished. At this 
period, namely. May 1802, there was merely a wntten engagement with the 
Guicowar minbter, dated the I5th March of that year, to reiinbuise the expenses 
of the expcditiun against Mulhar Row, and for die Guicowar state to subsidize a 
permanent forc^Nfrom the Company. In June 1802, articles of agreement were 
drawn up, which\jere afterwards consolidated into a definitive treaty. It was 
then engaged that\e should liberate the Guicowar from the thraldom of his 
mercenary troops, c\nj) 08 ed of Arab sebundy, and to assist in discharging tlie 
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debts which the G uicowar state had largely contracted. This laid the foundation 
of the extensive system of interference which prevailed at the court at BarodSi 
different from that pursued with any of the other powers with which we are 
allied in India. In consequence of the wars which took place in 1803, 1804, 
and part of 1805, with the confederated Mahratta powers, Dowlut Row Scindiah, 
the rajah of Berar, and Jeswunt Row Holkar, the definitive treaty was not 
executed until the latter year. It contracted that a contingent of three battalions 
of native infantry, a company of European artillery, and a company of lascars, 
should be furnished, the expense of which was provided for by the Guicowar 
state, by cessions enumerated in the schedule attached to the treaty, amounting 
to 11,70,000 1 upees per annum. It was also stipulated that the subsidized troops 
should be stationed within the terntories of the Guicowar state, and that one 
battalion should be employed in the piovince of Kattywar. 

493 . Is that treaty existing up to this time ?—It was in full force till 1817, when 
supplementary articles weie added to the definitive treaty, which I will advert to 
presently. 'I'lie expulsion of the Aiab mercenaries from the service of the Gui- 
cowai, and theii ultimate ejection fiom Guzerat, involved the Company in the 
responsibility of engagements to bankers who had advanced monies to the state, 
for the paj'ment of arrears to tioops and general debts. Tlic Company also 
advanced Aom its own lesources a sum of 30 lacs of rupees, and guaranteed to 
the hatikeis 01 soiicais a fuithcr sum of not less than 70 or 80 more. It w’as at 
this time stipulated with the miiustci (theriyah Aiiund Row having long been in 
a state ol mental imbecility), that a reformed scale ot expenditure should be 
adopted, and that the resident with (he minister should loim a commission for 
the goveiii.rent of the affairs of the stale. These arrangements were made by 
Major, aftei waids Lieutcnant-colonel Walkei, and came into full opeuition imme¬ 
diately alter the peiiod of his quitting India, and my succession to his office in 
1810. There weie othei impoitant arrangements also made in I8O7 by that dis¬ 
tinguished officer, Colonel V» alker, with the states tiibutaiy to the Guicowar and 
Peislr.va, in thcpiovinccof Kattywai, which are fully developed in the despatches 
of that time. Slioitly aftei my succeeding to the icsidciicy, it was deemed pioper 
by the Bombay and fiupreme Governments to intioduce into the commission of 
gov eminent the heir presumptive, Futteh Sing Guicowai, who was considered the 
president of tlie commission, and mcastiies of uitcinal administration 01 foieign 
intercourse were conducted lu the duibai of his highness Futteh Sing, in the name 
of the rajah Ariiind Row, but with the cognizance and undei the diiection of the 
resident, in conjunction with the minister of the state. The relbrmed scale of 
expenditure w'as strictly followed till the year 1817, when the war with tlie Pin- 
daiiahsandthe Peishwa took place. In Noyembei 18l7thcGmcowargovernmeiit 
was called upon to augment the subsidiaiy force by 1 w 01 ogimeuts of native cavalry 
and one battalion of native infantry of the complenrient of 1,000 men. He was also 
jeijuiied about that time to funnsh a contingent of his own tioops to act will) tlie 
fmees then employed in the province of Malwa, which necessarily caused a veiy 
Jieavy expense. The supplcinentaiy treaty was made 011 the Glh Nov ember 1817: 
it not only piovidcd for the augmentation of the subsidiaiy foice, and the cession of 
ail the rights winch the Guicowai had obtained fioin the peipetuai farm of the 
Peisbwah’s tcriitories, subject to Ahmedalwd, butfoi liis highness maintaining at 
all times a foicc of 3,000 horse, to be paid by himself, and mustered by tlie resi¬ 
dent or his agent, and to act under the command of the olbcer commanding the 
subsidiary foice wheiever employed. As far .is concerns the debtguaiantecd by 
Colonel Walker, I may say that it was entirely discharged, although when the 
lionoiuahie Mr, Elphinstone visited Barodain 18^0 and 18@1, he found the state 
encumboied with a heavy debt, created chiefly by the Pindarrah and Mahratta 
war of I8I7, and oilier causes which will be found repoited in tlie public des¬ 
patches. Subsequently to my departure fiom India, I have understood that 
vir. Elphinstone had directed the resident to withdraw fiom all interference with 
the internal affairs of the Guicowar state, and placed in the Guicowai’s hands the 
unconti oiled power of his dominions. Having arranged tliat the rajah should pay 
within seven years the debt then existing, it was discovered on the expiiation of 
that period, that the debt was increased very considerably fiom the lapacity of 
the rajah, who had diveited the resources o( the country to his own coffers; he 
was reqmiod in by Sir JoJin Malcolm, wJio had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone 
in the government of Bombay, to adhere to the onpgeinents he had contracted 
in 18@U~S1, and in consequence of Ins manifesting no inclination to do so, 
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Sir John Malcolm had deemed it proper to sequestrate, m March 1828, a portion 
of his dominions for the liquidation of the debts for which the Comiiany were 
responsible, lie also required him in 1830 to ptovidc the funds fur the payment 
of the contingent of horse stipulated for in the supplementary iieaty, which 
having persisted in refusing, these troops have consequently been maintained by 
the East India Company, and further terntoiy sequestrated for their maintenance. 
These troops are now employed under the orders of the commissionej of Guzerat, 
Sir John Malcolm having abolished the residency at Baroda; the teiiitoiies 
sequestrated have been placed undei the management of one of the late ministers 
of the Guicowar, subject to the supervision of the coininissioiici, w hose residence 
1 should stale was fised in the city of Ahtnedabad. No alteration has taken 
place in this state of affairs up to the present time. The revenue of the ceded 
territories, on account of subsidy, amounted in the whole to about 27 Lies, as 
realized by the native government, and the gloss amount of the leinaining i ci eime 
of the Guicowar state was upon an average something more than 70 lacs. 

494 What proportion should you conjecture that the two siiccessu e seques¬ 
trations of teriitoiies pioduced of the lajah’s wliole levenuc?—I Iiavc no means 
of knowing exactly the amount of revenue derived from these sequestiations, 
but I believe the revenue at the disposal of Seeagee Bow, tliepiescnt lajali, 
divested of claims guaiaiiteed by us for personal stipends and pensions, does not 
much exceed 20 lacs. I should imagine that the value of the sequesteied territory 
is lathei more than that of the tcuitory ceded in subsidy. 

49 . 5 . You mentioned some territories of the Peishwa and the Guicowar, tlicy 
weie chiefly in Kattywai, woie they iiot*-*—On the conquest of Gnzeiat by the 
Mahiattas, the states of Kattywar (composed piincipally of Ilajpoots) and the 
principality of Jutiagiii (the only icmnanl of Mogul power at Guzerat) were in 
a state of independence. On the decline of the Alogul e.’ipire, incur.nms wcie 
made annually by the Maliratta foices, vnIucIi levied what sums they could obtain 
from each of these chieftains, and in instances of lesislance, winch were verv 
general, it was then practice to devastate the open cmintiy. On the Mahiatta 
power being established in Guzerat, these states were willing to compioinise for 
a fixed tribute: the huger portion of this liibute was allotted to the Peishwa as 
the head of the Mahiuttas, and tiic smallcrto the Guicowar, then the local govci noi 
of the whole province, fhe Guicowar tiibutc was afterwauls fixed by Colonel 
Walker, and amounted to something less than four lacs of rupees, <uid tluit of the 
Peishwa (subject to his Soubah of Ahmedabad) to more than six lacs. The 
tribute to the Guicowar is included in what 1 befoie stated as the average 
amountof his revenues. 

490 . And with respect to the tribute paid to the Peishwa, wJiat has become 
of that^—It became the light of the East India Company, by virtue of the 
conquest of the Peishwa in I 8 I 7 . 

497 . What was the province of the Company’s teuitory which adjoined the 
Guicowar’s country before 1802 ?—The possessions under the jiresidency of 
Bombay were extremely limited in the ycai 1802 ; the only possession subjected 
to It was the town of Surat and the circumjacent country, obtained in 1800 from 
the nawab of that place, and the island of Salsctte. 

498. What opinion have you foiroed fioiii youi observation, of the condition 
of the people in the Guicow'ar’s and the Company’s territories?—As long as the 
British resident was associated with the Guicowar government, 1 consider iLs 
subjects to have been in quite as prosperous a condition as any of those belonging 
to the Company; tins will, I think, be coiroboratcd by the reports of the governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on Ins fiist visit to thepiovince of Guzerat. 

499 . During the time of the commission of government for the wlioie of the 
Guicowar territories, the resident interfered as generally in the tcintoiy left 
under the nominal authority of the rajah as in the ceded or sequesteied ten itory, 
did he not ^—The resident had no concern with the territory ceded ; and tin* 
sequestered territory is, as I have already explained, under the charge of 
the late minister of the Guicowar, subject to the control of the political 
commissioner. 

500. Can you state what system of government was adopted on onr acquiring 
the Deccan ’—We adhered as neatly as possible to the system we found; but in 
subsequent years, I have been informed that it has been deemed advisable to 
introduce the courts of adawlut, and the Company’s judicial regulations. 
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501. What was the system of the native government ?~The mamlutdars or 
farmers of districts were the chief local authorities; judicial and revenue powers 
were vested in them, subject to the control of the prince or his ministers, which 
was very irregularly exeicised, and seldom but on urgent occasions. 

502. Has the Deccan improved since it came into the possession of the Com¬ 
pany?—I do not believe that it has equalled the expectations which were 
entertained on our first possession of it; the revenue derived from the country 
has fallen short of anticipation; but much of this has arisen from the depression 
of agricultural produce. 


Jotmt 8® die Martiiy 1832. 


SIR FRANCIS VINCENT, in the Chair. 


Mr. William Chaplin, called in; and Examined. 

503. WILL you have the goodness to state how long you were in the 
Company’s service^—1 have been in the Company’s service 26 years. 

504<. In what parts of India were you ?—I was in several parts of India, I was 
originally employed for a short time in the Northern Circars; I was then 
appointed registiar under Colonel Munro, in the ceded districts,in which situation 
I remained about a year and a half. I was then promoted under Inm to a subor¬ 
dinate collectorship, a situation which I held for about a twelvemonth; and upon 
Colonel Munro’s departure for England, I succeeded to the charge of the pai ticular 
ceded districts of the Cudapa division. About a twelvemonth aftei wards, 1 was 
transferred to the other division of the ceded districts, in which situation I 
remained till the year 1818, when I succeeded Sir Thomas Muni o in the charge 
of the Southern Jdahratta country; there 1 remained for about a year and a hall, 
as principal collector and political agent, when I succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
sole commissioner of the Deccan, on his appointment to the goverament of 
Bombay; and tbeadministiation of the Deccan 1 held for about six years, till 1 
returned to England. I returned to England about five years and a half ago. 

505. Will you have the goodness to state your observations upon the subsidiary 
system during your residence in the Dcccan ?—I myself was never employed as 
a political resident at any foreign court, and had never personally any opportunity 
of seeing the effects of the sutoidiary system. 

506. You were chiefly collector, 1 think ?—I was general superintendent in 
the Deccan. 

507 . You have never been much resident at the courts of any of the native 
princes ?—No, I have never resided at any of the courts of any of the native 
princes. 

508. Was there any great improvement observable in the condition of the 
natives ?—After we had charge ’ 

509. After you had charge of it?—^Yes, there was considerable improvement; 
there was a gradual extension of cultivation, and a great impiovement of revenue. 

510. And the condition of the natives themselves, they had greater security of 
their persons and pioperty?—Their persons and property were more secure 
unquestionably under our 1 ule than under the Peishwa, which had been a system of 
mismanagement for some yeais previous to our getting possession of the govern¬ 
ment. The Peishwa’s system of government for several years past had been as 
bad as possible; the districts had been farmed out to managers, and again sub¬ 
rented by them to under-managers; nothing could exceed the misrule that had 
prevailed for several yeais; but that is not to be attributed to the subsidiary allow¬ 
ances, but rather to the propensity to disorder which prevails in all the native states. 

511. That is to be attributed to the native princes ?—Chiefly so; because the 
system of misrule had commenced before our subsidiaiy treaty had been formed 
with the Peishwa. 

512. You had no opportunity personally of observing the effect of the subsidiary 
system?—No, I had not. 

513. Were there courts of law established in the conquered terotory ?—There 
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were no regular courts of law established for three or four yeais after we took 
possession of the country ; the judicial affiirs were conducted by the collectois 
and revenue olhcers under my superintendence 

5\4). Since then leguiar courts of law have been introduced?—Yes, they have. 

515. Had yon an opportunity of observing the condition of other neighbouring 
countries under the dominion of native princes, as compared witli the teiritoiy in 
which you served?—I had an opportunity of obseiving the management of the 
countries of several of the native chiefs which were immediately uniler me, par- 
ticiilai 1y tlie Putwiirdun family. 

516. That I believe was a favouiable instance of native government?—They 
were in a particularly prosperous condition, and very well conducted. 

517 . Although you were not in the courts of any of out independent alliances, 
you must have heard a groat deal of current opinion with respect to the subsidiary 
system, I should think?—I have iieard a great deal of opinion certainly. 

518. What was the particular objection to it?—The objection was that they 
tended to impair the vigoui of the native govemment, and destroy the independ* 
ence of the princes, and gradually to bring those native states under 0111 subjec¬ 
tion ; that was considered to be the effect of those native alliances. I am myself 
disposed to think that the evils that have been too exclusively ascribed to tlie 
alliances rather tlian the misrule, ought to have been ascribed to the inisi ulc. 

519 . Did it appear to you that the inhabitants of the countiy legrettcd their 
former system of government?—The upper classes, I think, unquestionably 
regretted their foinier system of government. 

520. With regard to the great bulk, I should think it had little effect one way 
or tlie otlieri*—I conceive the lowci oidcrs wcie lalher favourable to the change 
of government, as it gave tliem greater secuiity, and niude them less liable to 
exaction. 

521. It was conducted with moie regularity?—^Yes, it was. 

522. Do you apprehend that any cause of appiehension exists to the Company 
from the discontentment of the upper classes in these ceded distiicts!*—It has been 
the policy of our govemment, since we have h.ul possession of the Deccan, to con¬ 
ciliate the upper classes and allow them almost the whole of the piivileges which 
they enjoyed undei the former govemment, and thcicfore they ha\e no great 
leason to be discontented; bu tone may fail ly conceive that they must feel tliat they 
aic under fuieign rule, and that they aie excluded fiom all the liiglier offices of 
government, and tlierefoie in adegiadcd condition. 

523. Your observation would apply piiucipally to those tciritoiies that weic 
under the dominion of the Hindoo pi inces; it would not apply to piovinces under 
the dominion of the Mahomedan ?—It would apply to all, I think. 

52i. Do you think it would apply equally to the countiy undei the dominion of 
the Mahomedan as of the Iliudoo?—'fhe Mahoinedans are more assimilated to 
the native Hindoos than we wcic. They would also feel the subjection to the 
Mahomedan government. 

525. All offices were open to the natives undir the Mahomedan rule ? — They 
w’ere; almost all offices were open to the native Maliomedaii. 

520. Docs not the effect of the partition of pi operty lead gi adually to the entire 
subversion orall hcicJitary aiistociacy in India?—It has, unquestionably. 

527» Is not that veiy much increased by there being no lines of employment 
open to them, by which they could accumulate property ?—Unquestionably, I 
think that is very much the case. 

528. Do you apprcliend that the force nece.ssary for maintaining obedience in 
the conqueicd districts is kept up at a less expense than the subsidiaiy force in 
a district of equal extent?—I have never had an opportunity of foiming a com¬ 
parison between the two. 

529 . Do you know whether the expense is less to the Company ?—I am not 
able to answer that question with any sort of accuracy. 
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H. OALLY KNIGHT, ESQUIRE, m the Chaib. 


Mr. John Cratoftardf called in ; and Examined. 

531. WHAT political stations did you fill in India ?^I was first, from 1811 
to 1817, in various political situations in the island of Java, during the British 
occupation of that colony} I was resident at the court of one of the native princes, 
called the Sultan of Java; and Twent afterwards on a mission to Siam, and Cochin 
China, which was of a commercitd description. Afterwards, I was British resi¬ 
dent of the new commercial settlement of Singapore; 1 was in that situation for 
a period of about four years. 1 was then a commissioner in the Burman country, 
and latterly envoy to the court of Ava. 

532. Is that your letter of the 24th of February 1832, Mr. Crawfurd?—I have 
written my opinions in that letter which has been delivered m. 1 beg to I'efer 
to tliat as my evidence. 

[The letter is delivered tn.] 


Jovis, 23” die Februarii^ 183^ 

—r^— 

THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 
IN THE Chair. 


Colonel t/l BaiUky called in ; and Examined. 

533. WHAT diplomatic situation have you filled under the East India Com¬ 
pany ?—I filled during the period of four years, from 1803, the commencement 
of the Mahratta war, till the middle of 1807, the office of Political Agent to the 
Governor-general in the province of Bundelcund; and from that period till my 
return to England in 1815, the station of Resident at the court of Lucnow. 

534. During that period had you an opportunity of tracing the character and 
effects of the subsidiary systemP-^From my political situation and duties at 
Lucnow, at the court of the sovereign of Oude, with whom a subsidiary engage¬ 
ment subsisted, I had necessarily an opportunity of tracing the origin and cha¬ 
racter, and marking the general consequences of that system. 

535. Will you be so good as to detail to the Committee the observations which 
occur to you upon it?—I should My of the subsidiary system, that I Jiave always 
viewed it as just and expedient; if not indispensable in its origin, as natural and 
necessary, I may add, with some exceptions, wise and liberal in its progress; and 
in its consequences, according to circumstances, occasionally beneficial and occa¬ 
sionally injurious to the interests of the protected state; meaning, thereby, how¬ 
ever, the sovereign or head of the state, rather than the people; the government 
of the protected state rather than the mass of its population. I should say ftirther, 
that whatever may be the difference of opinion regarding the original character 
and present tendency of that system in its practical operation, I consider the 
abandonment of it to be quite impossible now, without haxarding the subversion 
of our empire in India by a more rapid transition than that of its rise. 

536. At what period did the first subsidiaiyr engagement take place with the 
state of Oude?—That is a matter of history, butl believe the date of the first 
subsidiary treaty between the British Government and the state of Oude was 
during the time of the vister Shooiah-ood-Dowlah, about the year 1765. By 
that treaty, if I mistake not, a small detachment of our troops was provided to 
be stationed near the person of the prince, and a brigade stationed in his 
dominions. 

537. Was that intended as a permanent treaty, or merely for temporaiy pur¬ 
poses?—Unquestionably 8 permanent treaty. 

538* Will 
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588. Will you state the progress of the subsidiaiy system in Oude ?—I am not pnRFrrw 

aware of any alteration in the arrangement established by treaty with the vizier 
Sboojah>ood>Dowkh» until the death of that prince, when on the accession of Colonel J. SaUHe, 
his son Asuf-ood-Dowlah, 1 think in 1775, a considerable pecuniary subsidy 28 February I832! 
was granted to the Company for the maintenance of a large body of ti oops to 
be stationed in the vizier’s dominions, under the command of British officers; 
and that treaty continued to subsist, with occasional modifications, till the year 
1798, when Sir John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth]), on the deposition of Vizier 
All, and the substitution of Saadut Aii Khan in his stead as the sovereign of 
Oude, contracted an alliance offensive and defensive with that prince, under 
vliich the pecuniary subsidy was greatly increased, and a stipulation introduced 
which placed a further augmentation of the British military force in Oude at the 
discretion of the Company’s government, and bound the vizier to increase the 
pecuniary subsidy in proportion to the augmentation of force, as aho, in the 
case of arrear in the regular payment of the subsidy, to fuinish such security as 
should be satisfactory to the British Government. Under tiie provisions of that 
treaty, our political relations with the state of Oude continued without alteration 
till 180S, if 1 mistake not, during the administration of Lord Wellesley, when some 
arrear in the payment of the subsidy, and a just appichension on the part of 
Lord Wellesley of essential injury or inconvenience to the British Government 
from the state of the vizier’s government and country, induced his lordship to pro¬ 
pose to the vizier a new subsidiary tieaty, by which a great teiritoiial cession should 
be substituted for the pecuniary subsidy, and other rights of interference on the 
part of the British Government in the concerns of Oude should be established; 
and that proposition (to the acceptance of which an alternative having been 
offered, the justice of which may be questioned, namely, the total abdication of 
the sovereignty of Oude by the vizier, and his retirement from the cares of govern¬ 
ment, with an allowance for the suppoit of himself and family) having been finally 
acceded to by the vizier, a treaty was accordingly concluded in die mouth of 
January 18055, by which a moiety of the vizier’s dominions was ceded in peipetuity 
to the ('ompany, and some new obligations were imposed upon the sovereign of 
Oude, for a detail of which 1 refer to the treaty. Such is the nature of our 
present relation with the state of Oude. The result of that relation has unques¬ 
tionably been continued misgovernment on the part of the sovereign, and oppres¬ 
sion of certain classes of the people, which liowevei may perhaps with justice be 
ascribed to the inefficient exercise of the legitimate right ot interference possessed 
by the British Government under the last mentioned treaty, rathei than to any 
inherent quality in the general system of subsuliaiy alliances, or to the edect of 
that system in paiticular as regarding the state of Oude. 

539. Have the subsidiaiy engagements superseded all other military foice 
maintained by the king of Oude, or does he employ any force in addition ?— 

By the last treaty with the sovereign ofOudetlie number of his own troops was 
limited to, I think, four battalions of iiifaiitiy and 2,000 hoise; but that the 
treaty will show. 1 should have said that the last treaty of Loid Wellesley was 
meant to supeisede entirely the necessity of the vizier’s maintaining a force of 
Ins own, by furnishing an am|)le force for his protection. 

540. 'J'lien he is not subject to a contingent force ?—No. 

541. When Lord Wellesley proposed tliat altei native, the abdication of the 
vizier, did he intend to take the territory for the Company, or to give it to some 
other person ?—To take on himself thegoyeinment of the country, to administer 
the government on behalf of the East India Company. 

542. The vizier was considered a dependent of the Mogul, was not he ?— 

Yes; nominally a servant of the empire, but always independent of the emperoi 
since the commencement of bis alliance with us, and ultimately declared to be 
even nominally independent of that sovereign, by an act of the British Govern- 
went during the administration of Lord Hastings, who permitted and encouiaged 
the vizier to assume the title of soveieign. 

548. Was that with the conciurence of the Mogul ?—Ceitainly not. 

544, He 18 now called King of Oude ?—He is. 

545, In fact, we freed him from his allegiance?—Yes; but the allegiance has 
been almost entirely nominal ever since our political connection with Oude, 
except in its very beginning. 

546, What has been tbeedects pf tlie subsidiaiy engagement, as far as regards 
tlie sovereign of Ouiie,a8 to relieving hun from all the cares of government; has 
not the resident assumed all the powers ofgovernment ?—It has certainly relieved 

(44^5.—VI.) H 2 him 
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TOTmThTr, cAres, and almoot all the charges of government ? but I am 

,/ not aware that the resident has ever assumed any of the powers of the govern- 
Qo1«|k4<^< BaiBia. mentt nor interfered with them in any respect beyond the most limited sense of 
29 l^brnacy 1882. the provisions of the sulisidiary treaty. I cannot* perhaps, better explain the 
immediate effects of that treaty, as regarded the visier’s powei* and wealth, than 
by stating, that whereas at the date of the treaty the state of Jiis treasury was such 
as to occasion a great arrear in the payment of the subsidy to the Britidi Govern¬ 
ment, there being a toad of public debt besides, and although by that treaty one 
half of his territory was ceded to the British Govemmenty yet at the period of 
his death, which happened when I was minister at his court, in the year 1813 
(11 years after the date of that treaty), his treasury was ascertained to contain a 
sum of not less than 18 millions sterling, realized from half his original territory 
during a period of 11 years. It is obvious, therefbie, that he must have derived 
considerable advantage in one respect at least from tlie stipulations of that tr^ty. 

547. In what manner had that revenue been collected ?—In a variety of ways, 
not altogether creditnbie, I fear, to thechaiacter of the sovereign. 

.^18. Had it been collected underthe influence of the British force?—Certainly 
not altogether, though tlie British force was fre juently employed in assisting the 
collection of tlie revenue. 

.H!). Was there not a case in 1810 where the collection of the revenue was 
enforced by the subsidiary force?—It was always enforced when it was necessary 
so to do, under an express provision of the treaty by which we arc bound to pro¬ 
tect the state of Oude from foreign invasion and internal commotion ; and there¬ 
fore every resistance to the authority of the prince must be put down by our 
assistance. ^ 

550. Do you apprehend so largea<ium could have been collected by the 
sovereign of Oude, but under the terror of the employment of the British force, 
if necessary, to collect it ?—The great amount which I have stated to have been 
found in the treasury of the vizier cannot all be supposed to be the realized 
revenue of his dominions during the peiiod of 11 years, but unquestionably was 
partly the result of extortion practised by himself, not from the general popula¬ 
tion of the country, but from wealthy individuals connected with his person and 
government, over whom at all times he exercised an uncontrolled authority, 
except in particular cases, where the subjects of his government or the relations 
of bis family having become by particular circumstances the objects of especial 
regard to the British Government, and entitled to claim its protection, were 
protected from the extortion of their sovereign. 

551. You have stated he exercised an uncontrolled power; supposing the 
subsidiary engagement bad not existed, might not that have been conti oiled by 
the terror of insurrection or resistance on the part of his subjects?—It is pos- 
.sible that the government of Oude miglit have changed Us possessor several 
times during the period of its connection with us, if t^iat connection had not 
subsisted, and general commotion or rebellion might thus have been productive 
of much worse effects to the country than any that can possibly be ascribed to 
the effects of the subsidiary alliance. 

65± But does not the fear of insurrection or resistance, in fact, Operate as a 
control over the native princes in their natural state, when the British Govern¬ 
ment does not interfere to protect them ?—It may have that tendency certaiiUy 
in some cases, while, on the other hand, the fear of British interference may 
produce a similar effect to a still greater degree. 

553. During the period that you exeicised the functions of resident, did it 
appear to you that the sovereign interested himself more or less in the concerns 
of his government, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance ?—The vizier, Saadut 
Ali, was a person of extraordinary talents and powers of mind, although those 
were unhappily perverted to the gratification of the leading passion of Ins mind, 
avarice ; but unquestionably his time was very much occupied in and devoted to 
the management of the concerns of bis government. 

554. Is not the general effects of the subsidiary system to direct the minds of 
the native rulers rather to increase their own piivate treasure than to consult the 
geneiai welfare of the country ?—I am not aware that it can be justly said to have 
generally that tendency, inasmuch as the predecessor of the prince to whom 
I have referied, though certainly inattf'nlive to all the concerns of his govern¬ 
ment, was also constantly poor and labouring under the pressure of debt, without 
any accumulation either of public or private ti easni e; while, on thi^ other hand, the 
condition of his successor affords an example of the contrary tendency, namely, of 
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great attention to the concerns of his government, and also of great accumula- 

tion of wealth. FOttEa»N. 

555. Has the king of Oude two separate treasures, a private and public trea- j. BulOie. 

sure ?—I believe not. I never understood there was anv separation. Fobreary 1882. 

556. Have not some of the native rulers?—1 shoutef say not, as far as my . 

observation or knowledge extends. 

557. Was the interference of the resident ever exercised to relieve llie inha¬ 
bitants of the country from any oppression or extortion?—Constantly; on every 
necessary occasion, as far as his power extended. 

558. Was his right of interference recognised to the extent of making him 

medium between the prince and his people, so that they both referred to him 

as to their natural protector?—That niiestion, if 1 understand it right, may he 
answered ailirmativeiy in only a limited sense. The immediate lolations and other 
subjects of the vixicr, who had from particular circumstances on ceitain extraor¬ 
dinary occasions established claims to the protection of the British Government 
or to its mediation with their sovereign, naturally, on all occasions when neccssaiy, 
appealed to the British resident for piotection, and his right of interference in their 
behalf was recognised by the vizier; but with that exception alone, the resident 
could never be considered as a medium of intercourse between the people of Oude 
and then sovereign. 

559. Did you find the necessity for that interference gradually and iinavoidahly 
increased?—The number of persons entitled to the mediation of the Biitisli 
Government, as above explained, was fixed either by tieaty or by occasional con¬ 
ventions between the two states, and thercfoic was not subject to incica.se, but 
lather to diminution, except in casts wheic huge families succeeded to individuals, 
and the number of claimants was increased though the subject of iiiieifcrcncc 
lemaincd the same. As for example, a person entitled to Biitish |)iotoction, whose 
pension was guaranteed to him for his life and to his descendants after him, if he 
died and left a numberof children, the number of claimants 01 protected persons 
was increased, ns a distribution of liis pension must have followed, and the 
aiiangcment of that distribution was a matter generally settled between the 
prince and the British minister, that is, between the power from whom tlie 
stipend was derived, and the representative of the power who guaranteed it. 

• .560. The Committee wished to have directed the question to the interferences 

of the British Goveinment in the internal concerns of the government of the 
country, whether that did not increase the necessity for inteifeience ?—The 
necessity for interference must always in a great mcasuie, if not exclusively, 
depend on the character of the prince. If his demands from ids subjects be just 
or unquestionable, or if they he submitted to without re-sistaiice or appeal, no 
interfeiencc on the part of the British Government can ever take place : it is 
only in ca.scs of resistance on the pait of the subject, and demand of assistance 
by the prince, that our interference can ever be exercised. 

561. Do you mean that the interfeiencc of the resident in the internal con 
cerns of the country is confined to cases in which the people resist or object to the 
payment of revenue ?—In my own c.ise, I should say positively that it was. Cases 
of individual appeal from subjects or dependents of the British Government 
residing in the territory of the vizier may occasionally have required my in¬ 
terference, but that was of a different nature from the interfeiencc to which the 
question refers. 

562. But the resident interferes in no other part of the internal administra¬ 
tion ?—No; only in the cases which I have stated. 

S6d. Can you state to us the beneficial results which in any instance have 
followed the exercise of your interference ?—1 have no hesitation in stating, that 
during the period of my residence at Luenow many cases of injustice and extor¬ 
tion on the part of the vizier and his subordinate functionaries, in the collection 
of the revenue and otherwise, were either entirely prevented or gieatiy diminished 
in their effects. 

564. Will you state more in detail what the interference was to which you 

allMbd ?_In eveiy instance of an application from the vizier for the aid of the 

British troops, either to enforce a demand or to quell an insmrection, it was my 
duty, if I had any doubts on the subject, first to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
true cause of the resistance complained of, and to submit the result of my inqiiiry 
for the consideration of the prince, before proceeding to employ a miliUiy force in 
support of his authority. In many cases my representations weie productive of 
(445_VI.) H 3 beneficial 
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FOX^iGN beneficial results} on some occasions ^e vizier was less dispoimd or indisposed 

listen to my representations, and the result was necessarily different. 

X ^65. You have mentioned that there was no other interferenee in the internal 

23 February 1332- administration than when application was made for assistance in collecting the 
^ revenue; did the resident never enter into discussions with the sovereign as to a 
reform of the expenditure or diminution of bis expenditure?—Never, to ray know¬ 
ledge, as to his expenditure. The great question of a general reform in the vizier’s 
government, which was agitated between him and me for several years,a8 may be 
seen in the Oude Papers, was of a different nature en:drely from mat of the ques¬ 
tion of his expenditure. 

56*6. Was It not the practice with the residents at the other native courts ?— 
Not to iny knowledge, nor do I see how it could be so, except in the supposed 
case of an arrear of subsidy. 

567. In most instances have our subsidies been changed into cessions of terri¬ 
tory ?—They have. 

568. In which case all interference on that head is out of the question’—Yes. 

569. If any serious rebellion had taken place in consequence of a ye^ gross act 
of oppression, should you as resident have felt vourself at liberty to refuse giving 
your influence to suppress it, or to refuse to allow the troops at your disposal to 
act ?—Certainly not. 

.570. However gross the oppression might have been?—It was the duty of the 
British Government, under the stipulations of the treaty, to put down any actual 
rebellion without stopping to consider either its remote or pioximate cause; but in 
all the ordinary cases of a demand for assistance in the collection of the revenue, 
I should have felt it my duty to inquire into the cquses of resistance, and if 
possible to suggest a remedy without the employment of military force. 

571. If you conceived the enforcement of the claim to be decidedly unjust, 
should you have thought yourself at liberty to refuse the assistance of the sub¬ 
sidiary force to collect it?—I should have stated the case to the Government in all 
Its details, and have required the older of Government before I proceeded to 
comply with such a requisition fl}r the employment of the subsidiary force. 

572. Has there ever been any case within your knowledge in which such 
a requisition has been refused to be complied with ?—The volume of Oude 
Papens, comprising my corre^ndence with the Government during the time I 
was resident, contains several of the cases referred to. 

575. Are the instructions ^ven to residents very precise, or is there a consi¬ 
derable latitude allowed to them ?—It is impossible generally that they should be 
.so. 1 have stated in my written answer to one of the questions proposed by the 
Board of Control, as nearly as I could, what is the nature of a resident’s duties, 
and I beg to refer to that statement in answer to this question. 

574-. Will you refer to .some of the cases contained in that volume ?—There 
are several cases of the nature referred to in these Papers, and in one page, acci¬ 
dentally opened at this moment, I see an extract from a letter of mine to the 
vizier, in answer to a lequisition for the aid of troops, which shows the nature 
and extent of the interference that wsa exercised by me on that occasion. 

575. There was also the proposal of appointing an officer of your own selection 
to conduct the inquiry proposed?—Yes, on that occasion, 

576. Would not that be taking the patronage out of the vizier’s bands?—So 
it was considered by the vizier, and therefore refused, and immediately abandoned 
by me. 

577. A very sudden emergency might happen, in which it was impossible to 
refer to the Govei nment; in that case the resident would consider himself bound 
to support thereigningprinceunderall circumstances whatever?—Unquestionably. 

578. In short, the vizier is completely relieved from all fear of deposition ?—- 
Completely so. 

579. Is there not usually an article in the treaties restricting the prince from em¬ 
ploying the subsidiary force in the collection of the revenue, or in any part of the 
civil administration ?—No; I am not aware of any such stipulation. 

580. Not a soldier can move without the orders of the resident?—No, not of 
the subsidiary force. 

581. You have mentioned the increase of the jiublic treasure during this 
peiiod; did it appear to you that the internal condition of the country derived an 
equal improvement during that period?—I should say not. I should say that there 
has been little or no improvement in the sliate of the country since 1 have known it; 

in 
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in that portion of the country I mean which remains under the government of poRtflGN 
the viaier. '' 

38S. Has there been deterioration ?—I should say that there must have been Colonel J. Badiie^ 
since my return to this country; indeed I have reason to know that the state of 23 Fcbrii«ry]832. 
the country is much worse than it was in my time, or at any antecedent perioti; 
but that I ascribe to the want of an efficient interference on the part of the 
British Government. 

58s. Did you consider that the countn* had at all improved during the time 
of your residence ?—In some districts which were committed to able manage¬ 
ment, I did perceive a manifest improvement in the state of the coiintiy. I 
cannot say any great amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants, hnt an 
improvement by increased cultivation of thesoil,and augmented sources of revenue. 

584. Did you, during that period, conceive the general situ{.tion of the inhabit¬ 
ants to be ameliorated, deteriorated, or stationary ?—Statiotiary, I should say. 

585. Was the condition of the ceded territory improved since its cession ?— 

Very greatly. 

586. Is the non-efficient interference of the British residents attributable to 
the restrictions imposed on them ?—No doubt. 

587. Then a more efficient interference would amount to their assuming tlie 
whole powers of government ?—Not altogether that; much must depend on cii- 
cumstances. It is impossible to suggest a perfect remedy for any evil the exact 
nature and extent ofwhichaie unknown. I should say that an efficient interference 
is unquestionably preferable to the vacillating and inefficient system which has 
sometimes prevailed in the state of Oude, to which of course I apply my obser¬ 
vation. 

588. Will you describe some of the occasions to which you allude as examples 
of vacillating interference ?—^There are a few striking examples of what I mean 
afforded in this collection of Papers. It will be seen, that on several occasions of 
requisition for military aid to enforce the collection of the revenue, a doubt had 
naturally arisen in the mind of the resident respecting the justice of the demand, 
inasmuch as the employment of military force for the collection of revenue is 
entirely unknown in our own dominions. In consequence of that distrust, the 
resident naturally felt himself bound to inquire into the circumstances which pro¬ 
duced the requisition for military aid, and finding his suspicions confirmed by the 
lesult ol his inquiry, he suggested to the prince a mode of accommodation shoit 
of the employment of military force. The adoption of that recommendation was 
generally productive of the desired effect; whereas the rejection of it necessarily 
requireil on the part of the resident a statement of the facts of the case for the 
consideration and instructions of the government. In some instances the efficient 
support which was afforded to him by direct remonstrances on the part of the 
Governor-General, or otherwise, occasioned an acquiescence in his suggestions; in 
other cases that support was withheld, and in consequence the influence of the 
resident was necessarily diminished, and effects more injurious were produced than 
might have been the consequence of hisimmeiliatecomphance with the requisition 
for military aid. Examples, however, of improper interference may also be sup¬ 
posed, and perhaps discovered in these Papers, on the part of the lesident biniscif, 
without any reference to the government; and thus it may be said that the degree 
of interference to be exercised, and the result of that interference, must depend at 
all times partly on the character of the resident, partly on the conduct of the 
government, and mainly on the character of the pnnee. 

589. You never had an opportunity of seeingthe effect of native government by 
means of a deewan?—In my own personal experience I never had, but there 
were two ostensible ministers of the vizier’s government supported for a scries 
of years by Lord Cornwallis, under whose administration the state of the govern¬ 
ment and people of Oude was certainly not better, and 1 should say generally 
worse than at any other period of my observation. 

590. In short, it is not a system you approve of?—I cannot speak of the two 
systems comparatively from my own experience. There are certainly some ex¬ 
amples of good government by means of a deewan, of which 1 can speak histo- 
ricaiiy; fot instance, the deewan of Mysore. 

' 591.^ Which is very much attributable to the personal character of the minis¬ 
ter ?—^Yes. 

592> And that was during a miimrity ?--Yes. 

593. Do you conceive the internal state of the distiicta which were ceded to the 
• (445.--.VI.) H 4 British 
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FOBKION British Government to differ materially from the rest of the tei-ritories ?—Yes; I 

" have no doubt wliatever of the great amelioration of the condition of the people, 

Colkmol*/; BaUlu. improvement of the lands, ami a very great increase of revenue, which 

29 Febravv 1882. arisen under the Company’s management. 

^ 594. Is it your opinion that the subsidiary system generally tends to produce 

good or bad government, as far as regards the condition of the people ?— I am very 
loubtful, I confess, of its tendency to pioduce either the one or the other. The 
principal objection which has been stated to our subsidiary alliances in general, is 
the great inconvenience and embarrassment occasionally produced to our govern¬ 
ment by the practical operation of those alliances; with regard to which 1 would 
observe, that to den^ the existence of those embarrassments would be, in fact, to 
maintain the proposition that the cares and diflicuities necessarily attendant on the 
government of a mighty empire, are no more than those winch attend the diiection 
of a commercial establishment; or that it is as easy to govern the vast empiie 
which we now hold in India, as to superintend our original commercial concerns. 
But, on the other hand, to infer from the existence of such embarrassments as 
those, that the subsidiary system in itself is either unjust or impolitic, or that 
the disadvantages attending it counterbalance ^he benefits which it has produced 
by contiibuting to the establishment of our empire and to the maintenance of 
public tranquillity in India, is, in my humble judgment, as extiavagant as to 
maintain the other proposition. 

595. You stated you were first employed in the province of Bundelcund ?— 

Yes. We occupied that province in 1803, partly as a measure of defence against 
the confederated Mahratta states, and partly under the provisions of a supple¬ 
mental article of the tieaty of Bassein with the Peish^a. 1 was employed in 
conducting that occupation. ^ 

596. Weie you with the Peishwa at that time?—No; Bundelcund is a pio- 
vince of Hindostan. 

597* You can liardly^ speak to its effects tliere?—^There is no subsidiary 
system there. 

598. There is no subsidiary treaty existing with Bundelcund ?—No. 

599. Is Bundelcund now under our own dominion ?—Yes. 

600. Did you administer the government of the ceded teiritory, or were there 
agents from Calcutta ?—The treaty of cession took place in 180;^, and 1 became 
resident in I8O7, 

(iOl. Does the resident administer the government of the ceded territory ?— 
No, he has no connection with it whatever; it is under British uile, like the 
original dominions of the Company. 

602. Is it your decided opinion, then, that the subsidiary system is the best 
which, in the existing circumstances of our Indian empire, can be adopted for 
its government?—! am decidedly of opinion that it cannot be totally abandoned 
without hazarding the subversion of our empiie. In some instances, particularly 
with legard to the more remote and the more recent subsidiary ariangements, 
and inoie especially those with the petty states of Central India, it may perhaps 
justly, and if so, I think ought to be modiBed. 

fi03. Our late subsidiary tieaties have been more definite, have they not, with 
regard to interferences?—Yes, I believe so. Tlie subsidiary treaty wilh the 
rajah of Mysoie was in some important respects more definite than the original 
treaty with the sovereign of Oude; but I have no distinct recollection of the 
precise stipulations of any of the tieaties leferred to, except those which 1 have 
already described. 

604. In what year did you leave India?—In the year 1816; I was nearly 
nine years resident at Liicnow. 

605. Would your idea of an efficient resident be realized by giving him a seat 
in the cabinet or council of the prince, so that he should have a voice in his 
measures .=»—The prince to whom I was accredited had no cabinet nor council; 
there was no such thing during my residence at Luenow. The government 
was purely despotic, in the person of the sovereign alone. 

606. He has his leading minister, and he takes a part in the public business 
himself; would not it be as well to associate the resident with the sovereign and 
the minister; would not that be giving him an efficient control ?—The present 
sovereign of Oude, has, I believe, an efficient minister, but I doubt the prac¬ 
ticability of the suggestion, in the first place, and the efficiency of it, even if 
acceded to by the prince. 

607* Did 
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607- Did you not conceive yourself authorized under the treaty to interfere 
with your advice in every part of the internal administration of the state of Oucle? 
—Ceitainly not in every pait of the internal adminntiation, if by that is intended 
the household concerns of the vizier. 

608. That is, not with his private transactions, but an inteiference with the 
internal conceins of the country?—1 should say not, unless iny advice was 
desired, or until I became awaie of some act of the government having a tendency 
to infiinge the relations established by treaty, and here 1 beg again to refer to 
my description of tlie duties of resident, according to my conception of them, 
contained in the wiitten answer to the questions of the Boaid of (.’ontrol. 

609. Under the treaty do you not conceive there was an expiess stipulation 
for the resident to offer his advice on every part of the internal admiinstiaiion of 
the country, and an engagement on the part of the vizier to act in conformity 
with his counsel ?—In answer to that question, I must state that my conception 
of the rights and duties of the British Government and its representative at the 
court of Luenow, under that particular provision of the tieaty, was always inoie 
extensive than its interpretation by any of the governments which I sei ved. 


Mercurii, SO® dw Maii, 1832. 

THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN. 

iM THE Chair. 


Henry Russell, Esq., again called in; and^Kamined. 

610 I.S there anything you wish to state to the Committee in addition to your 
formei evidence?—'I'lieie is one fact in my former evidence which I am desirous 
in the firut instance of correcting; and aflei having done so, with the permission 
of the Committee, I should wish to take this opportunity of making a few addi¬ 
tional observations on the subject of the subsidiary systeni. When I had the 
honour of attending the Committee before, I stated that the ifrst treaty that could 
fairly be called a subsidiary treaty was that of Paungul, concluded with the Nizam 
in ifiW, preparatory to Lord Cornwallis’s war withTippoo. The treaty of Paungul 
was not in terms a subsidiaiy licaty, tliougli the conclusion of it was, in point of 
fiict, the oiigiii of our subsidiaiy relations with the Nizam. By the tieaty of 
1768 we had engaged to supply the Nizam with two battalions whenever he 
should lequue them : but he did not recpiire them; and it was only when the 
tieaty of Paungul was made, with a view to combined operations against 'lippoo, 
that those tioops were requited by the Nizam, and fuinished by us, which con¬ 
stituted the foundation of oui subsidiary foice at Hydraliad. Having in ray 
former evidence laid stress upon the mischief that has been done by our subsidiary 
system, I am anxious to make a few observations respecting the ciicumstances 
undei which we resorted to that system ; the consequences which W'ere likely to 
ensue if we had not done so, and tliose which would in all piobability be pro¬ 
duced if w'e were now to abandon it. At the time when Lord Welle.sley con¬ 
cluded the treaty of Hydrabad in 1798, the powei of Tippooand the Mahrattas 
was unbioken. Tippoo’s hostility against us was implacable: he was actuated 
by both political jealousy and leiigious fanaticism, and would unquestionably 
have attacked ns if we had not attacked him. The Mahrattas were alarmed at 
our progress, and would rather have assisted to overthrow than to support us. 
Bodies of disciplined troops, commanded by French officers and influenced by 
French feelings, were maintained by both Scindia and the Nizam; and 'i'ippoo 
had to a certain extent adopted the same policy, though his jealousy of all Euro¬ 
peans, and his hatred of ail Christians, prevented his allowing the French in his 
service to acquire tlie same influence which they bad attained under other govern¬ 
ments. The Nizam, who had been just defeated by the Malirattas, and was 
afraid of a renewal of their attack, was compelled to look abroad for support; 
and if he could not obtain it from us, was resolved to seek it from the French. 
Under these circumstances, it was difficult for us either to abstain from acUng at 
(445.—VI.) I 
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all, or to act differently than wedid. Our alternative lay, not between enlarging our 
possessions, and preserving tbem as they were, but between the abandonment of 
what we had and tlie acquisition of inoic. Standing sttil was out of the question ; 
we were compelled either to advance or to lecede: to advance was, as it has 
proved, to subjugate by degrees all tlie native states; to recede was to saciihce 
our own power, and not only to throw away but to throw into the hands of our 
enemies all the fruits of our previous entei prize. We had no longer the choice 
of peace or war; our only option was whether we would attack our enemies at our 
own time, or leave it to them to attack us at theirs. A system of protracted 
defence was wholly incompatible with our position; it would have exhausted us 
by Its expense, and have given our enemies tliat confidence, in their want of 
which our superiority mainly consisted. We had a choice of difficulties; and 
even now, with all the consequences before us, there is no leason to suppose that 
we should have fared better if we had puisiied a tamer course. Whatever effect 
our measures may luue produced upon the native states, they at least served the 
purposes for which we adopted them; they piostrated all our enemies, both 
Indian and European, and aveited those dangeis by winch, if they had not been 
averted, we should unquestionably have been c-usbed. It is not easy to say wliat 
shape events would liave taken if Lord Wellesley had iejected the oveifures of 
the Nizam for a closer alliance, and abstained fiom making the provocations bf 
Tippoo a gionnd of war. Things could not have continued as they were; a crisis 
had anived in which some state or othei must have taken the le.id. India had, 
from long usage, become accustomed to acknowledge one dominant power, and 
if we had hesitated to take that charactci upon oiiiselves it would have been 
assumed by some of our livals. The French, from tiveir want of naval power, 
and the consequent inability to diaw r^'souues fiom their own tountiy, tould 
hardly have reached a higher position than th.it of auxiluiies ; but although they 
could not have acquired so fiiin a footing as we have, they would still have pre¬ 
vented our acqumngany footing at all; and be the advantages that any Eiiiopean 
power can deiive fiom an establishment in India vvhat they may, they would have 
secured all those advantages foi themselves. The struggle for supieinacy would 
have been between Tippoo and the Maiirattas, and neiilu’r of them would 
have suffeied us to retain what we had acquired; whichever had prevailed, whether 
Mahomedans or Hindoos, we should not,as a political state, have been toleiated 
by either. In the progressof events someeiiteiprizing leadeis might have esti- 
blislied separate piincipahties, and some small states might have iisen to conse¬ 
quence at the expense of their neighhouis; but the probability is that the Nizam 
and other feeble piinces would have dis.'ippeared, and that their teiritory would 
have been divided oi contended foi between Tippoo and the Mahrattas. Stiong 
goveinments would have been substituted foi weak ones; and after a piocess, 
winch has been of too frequent occu.rence in India to be looked upon as a very 
giave calamity, the people generally might have attained a degree of prosperity 
greater than we have been able to confer upon them, ceitainly in the pio- 
tected territones, and probably even in oui own. But although the people 
of India might have fared better it we hatl ongiiially thought of them ratlier 
than ourselves, we could have piomoted their inteiests only by the saciihceuf our 
own ; and it by no mc.ins follows that it is now in our power to lepiir the mis¬ 
chief by the abandonment of our ascendancy. If we were to witluhaw our con¬ 
trol and protection now, in what cundilioii .should we leave the native states, and 
in what condition should we place ouiseives? Tliough we may lake fiom them 
what we have given, we cannot restore what we have taken away. Our control 
has been so lung in force,and has been pushed to such an extent, that not a govern¬ 
ment is left capable of standing bjr itself. There is neither any single power to 
take our place, nor any number of powers to contend for it. Tlie only bond that 
holds thepolitical community of India together would be broken; the native states 
would fell to pieces from their own weakness, and become the victims of intestine 
commotion, or the prey of lawless plunder. The contagion once abroad, would 
spread in every direction; India would be a scene of universal anarchy and rapine; 
our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the disorders that sur¬ 
rounded them; and we should find that our change of policy, instead of restoring 
the power of our allies, had been the destruction of our own. Peace and order, 
though they might be the ultimate, would be a distant result, and would be that 
order only into which anarchy subsides; India would have many a bloody struggle 
to undergo belbre she was at rest. It is now too late for us to rec^e, either with 

justice 
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justice to othei states, or \*ith safety to ourselves. Whether we coriMder the POR^E IGN 

interests of India, or those of England only, we must puisne the caieei in which_^ * 

we have advanced so lar. It is i am to think of stooping fiom our ascendancy, or 

reviving among the native states that vigoui wliicli has been eMinguished. Tlieir 30 May 1832. 

decline IS not to be arrested by any saciihce we may make of our own power. 

They must proceed and complete their course; in spite of all that wc can do to 
prevent it, they trust fall successively into our hands, and partake at last ol our 
downfall; of which, whethei it be slow or sudden, viotout 01 easy, the period will 
probably be hastened hy eveiy increase of our tenitoiy 01 subjects, 

611. Can joii state wJiat, in 179f*f was Ibc opinion of the English aiithoiitics 
.'ith lespect to the system of policy adopted hy the Maiquis of Wellesley —I 
have not the means of speaking positively as to any oiders which may have been 
transmitted on the subject lioin England. 1 appieliend that a geneial disappio- 
bation prevailed of any measuies likelv to le.ul loan extension «)f teiiitoiv, 01 to 
more intimate relations with the native states of India; hut the position and 
designs of Tippoo at that tune constituted a ensis which suspended all oulinaiy 
principles and ordeis. 

6ia. Are you of opinion that it will be advantageous to increase oin intei- 
feietice in the states of India, so as to give it a moie diiect cliaiacter, 01 to 
continue the subsidiary system upon the best iegid.itcd plan possible-'—lam 
afraid that where we have alioady contiacLcd subsidiaiy engagement-, we must 
of necessity increase oui inteifcrence; but at the same time we ought to do what 
we can to check the extension of it, and to administci it in such a spirit as to 
giv'e as little offence us possible to the odiceis of the native states whom U is 
intended tocontiol, and by whose opposition, if we diive them to oppose it, its 
etiicacy must be essentially counteiacted. 

61s! Do yon think it would be advantageous to inciease it so as 10 give it a 
more diiect'cliaiactei, 01 not?—It is almo.st indispensably necessaiy to inciease 
It where it alioady picvails. 2 am afiaid that much of the miscliief that has 
aiisen has been the lesiilt of an indecisive mode otcxerciaing our inteiference ; we 
have acted without any unifoim piinciple, sometimesgoing beyond and someliines 
falling slioil of the piuper line. 

014. Then your decided opinion is that, wheie it has already began, you think 
It must of necessity be incieased?—Fiecisely .so; 1 am afiaid theieaie no means 
of cm tailing It. 

G15. Does that opinion apply geneially to India, or do you flunk tlieie would 
be icasoii for distinction m the different states ?—Geneially to that pait of India 
under the rule of native princes. 

Old. Mioiild you say it applied to the Rajpoot states?—Our alliance is not of 
such long standing m the hajpoot states, and tiiciefuie lias not acquiiud so hi m a 
iioid; but I am aliaid it will in the end be the same tlieie us eveiywiieie else. 

We have taken the native stales generally iitidei oiir pioiectioii; and one of the 
objects foi winch we aie bound to exercise our iiiteifeience, is to piotect the people 
againsi then own soveicigns, as well as those soveieigns against external enemies 

017. Then It has not gone to so great a length m ilie U.ijpoot slates as in the 
oibeistales —t eitainly not; it has not been so long in aclion. 

018. Will you be good enoiigli to st.ite how long it lias been in action ?—It 
has been more 01 less in action since thewai which look place 111180.3. At that tune 
we formed engagements with the Rajpoot sUtes, winch weie subsequently abaii' 
doned; but tliey have since, after a considerable inteivai, been renewed. ' 


MaiUSy 17° die Julir, 1SS2. 

THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 

IN THE Cilaiu. 


Richard Jenkins, Esq., a Member of the Committee; Examined. 

619. HOWfar,inyouropinion,havelheprinciplesofjusiiceaiide\pediency been nickard Jmkmt, 
adhered to in the geiieial course of policy tuwaids tiie xNative SLiies of India since Esq. 

1818 ?—111 answei mg tliisquestion, 1 shall confine myself to that held of puJitica with July 1832. 

which 1 am chiefly conversant, viz. the last great advance of the subsidiary syatem, 

^ .(445_VI.) and 
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‘ powers of India unconnected with us by subsidiary alliances, in 1813, were Sindia, 
JenAtn^ Holkar, and the llajah of Berar. Oui trcMties with ail of them, the result of their 
Esq. confederacy against us in 1803, were mere instruments of general amity. Their 
17 July 1832. intercourse with one another was unrestrained ; but they wei e bound to submit to 
our arbitration in all disputes with our allies. Smdia and the Rajah of Berar only 
had lesidentsat their comts, but they were left perfectly independent in their 
internal concerns; all thice had been sufficiently weakened to pi event them from 
endangeiing the existence of ourempiieby a newconfedeiacy,and theii strength 
was too equally balanced to lead us to fear the union of their resouices in the 
hands of any one of them by conquest; whilst it was believed that a judicious 
system of internal defence, joined to the established leputation of our supeiionty 
in arms and policy, would avert the onl;^ danger we had to fear, which was the 
predatory incursions of the iriegular bodies of hoise scattered over Central India. 

These expectations, however, proved fallacious, and partly the weakness and 
partly the insidious policy of the Mahiatta powers, guided by their enmity to us, 
were the means of bunging upon us and our allies a succession of serious losses and 
expenses not inferior to those of open war. Between 1806 and I 8 I 7 , besides 
other military charges of considerable magnitude which we had been compelled 
to incur, (two armaments, for instance, against Meer Khan, in 1809 and 181S,) 
to pieveiit the establishment of a piedatory Maliomedan power in the Deccan, 
our own provinces had several times, and the dominions of our allies, the Nizam 
and Beisliwah, incessantly been plundered by the Pindarries; and to guard against 
their ravages we were exposed to the annual burthen of extensive military 
arrangements on all our fiontieis. The armies of {Jindia and Holkar too were 
broken into different bodies, acting^under the mask of independence of their 
nominal masteis, though in real conceit with their views, and had on several 
occasions violated our territoiies, and those of our allies and dependants. 

The field for plunder was daily becoming exhausted in Central India and the 
Deccan, and year after year was distinguished by some extension of plundering 
expeditions; Hyderabad and Poonah, Surat, and Mirzanoie even, no longer 
bounded them. The Cuinatic to the south, and Cuttack and the Noithcin 
Circais to the cast, felt their laxages, and vain were all defensive airangcmcnts 
against an enemy whom no difficulties or distance could deter, no obstacles, 
natural or artificial, impede in tlieii lapid caieei of piumlei and devastation, which, 
especially in our piovinces, was attended with ciueltiesand honors that have 
hardly a parallel in history. 

We had applied in vain to Sindia and Holkar to take effectual measures, with 
or without our aid, to repic-ss the Pindarries. The only measures adopted by 
Sindia were directed to tender their subservience to his purposes more strict and 
definite tliun they hud lately become; to secure ashaie in the fiuitsof their 
depiedations on us and our allies; ”1 the same time covering his secret support 
of them by some show of zeal for their suppicssion, in order to pi event us, as 
long as possible, fiom taking our own measures. Finding, however, that we 
were not to be deceived by such demonstrations, he latificd our suspicions of his 
hostile dispositions by uniting them with his own army, and even assuming a tone 
of defiance duiing the Nepaul war. 

Uolkar’s government was entiiely in the hands of Meer Khan, who, we had 
certaingrounds of knowing, was in league with the Pindarries; and thepioccedings 
of Holkar’s government, under the councils of that chief, with regard tothose bodies 
of Pindarries who weie .icknowledged to belong to tlie Holkar State, were 
parallel with those of Sindia towai ds his portion of them. 

The Rajah of Berar (Raghogee Blioosla) was equally hostile in disposition with 
the other Mahratta powers; and whilst liis weakness and perverseness had exposed 
us to dangeis, thioiigh his pasition with reference to our lich provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, Cuttack, and the Noithern Ciicars, as well as those of our ally the Nizam, 
to which his teiritories fuinishcd an unmolested loute to the Pindarries, he was 
not disposed to join with us in any efficient plan against those freebooters. It 
was not till his death, in 1816, that an alliance with the Bhoosla was effected. 
But the consequent advance of our troops to the Nerbudda, which at first alarmed 
the Pindarries, and if any defensive measiiics could have been effectual, would 
have kept them in check, in the end only served to aggravate the evil, by showing 
the futility of such measures, and rendering those freebooters bolder than ever. 

Considering, then, the Pindarries as subjects of Sindia and Holkar, we had a 

right 
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i%ht to demand their suppression at the hands of those chiefs, as well as restitu- 
r and reparation to ourselves and our allies^ on pain of instant war; or if we 
'^fbund those chiefk unable to remove the nuisance, and at the same time too per* 
Verse to adroit our interference; still more, if we found them in league with 
the plunderers, as was the &ct, we were justified in taking our own measures, 
and acting for them as they ought to act, accoiding to our views of their duty, 
and of the plans requisite to place our interests on a permanent footing of security, 
in spite of any appeal on their part to treaties or to arms. 

If, then, the justice and expediency were admitted, and indeed it could not be 
denied, of putting down the predatory powers, and providing permanently against 
their revival, it appeared that no half measures could be adopted, with any sort 
of justice to ourselves. The strong probability that existed of hostile opposition 
on thppart^of the Mahratta powers, singly or united, required us to put forth all our 
strength, and under such enormous charges as this would ii^volve, we could not 
submit to be thwarted, or to be cajoled, by any of them, into anything short of 
a radical cure of the system. No military operations, based upon any trust in the 
assistance or good*\vilI of those powers, would have been effectual to the destruc* 
lion evenjof a tithe of the predatory bodies in question. The chiefs of Rajpootana 
and Central India, whose co-operation was essential, and who were anxious, as 
joint suflerers, to assist us, would not dare to do so, unless we guaranteed their 
future safety from the revenge, which could only be done by releasing them from 
the yoke, of the Malirattas and Pathans. Nor had we a shadow or ground for 
anticipating any improvement in the native governments, great or small, who, 
during 10 years, had neglected, and even fosteied, the growth of the predatory 
system, without the constant exercise of a close and vigilant control on our part 
over their future conduct. This could only be effected through a new system of 
treaties and military arrangements, supported by corresponding acquisitions of 
means, in territory, subsidies, or tributes, and uniting the States of Central India 
in one common bond of defensive alliances, under our supremacy. Such was 
the jplan adopted by Lord Hastings in I8I7. Under it, the spirit of predatory 
ass^iation lias expired; our own dominions, and those of our old allies, have 
been allowed to flourish, unvexed by foreign invasion. The prosperity of Ra^- 
pootana and Central India has been resuscitated, and to this day they remain 
substantially in peace, both domestic and external; whilst as, as far as I know, 
the occasional inconveniences and embarrassments which naturally attended such 
complidited concerns, have scarcely been a blot on the general happiness and 
good feeling of the rulers or inhabitants of those regions. 

The contests with Holkar, the Peishwah, and the Bhoosla were most important 
episodes in what is called the Mahratta and Pindarry war, but what was intended 
to have been purely a Pindarry war, until those princes identifled themselves with 
the predatory powers. 1 have said before that resistance was anticipated from 
Holkar and Sindia; the latter, indeed, was only kept out of the fleld by the 
masterly military combinations of Lord Hastings; but no one could have foretold 
without the imputation of unjustifiable distrust in their good faith and honour, 
the treacherous defection of our allies, the Peishwa and Bhoosla, who had both 
suffered, and particularly the latter, from the Pmdarries and the Pathans, most 
jieverely, for a series of years. 

The whole course of these contests, in their origin, progress and consequences, 
are fully developed in the printed collection of papers relative to the Mahratta 
and Pindarry War; and their justification, as far as we are concerned, is therein 
so complete, in my opinion, that I will not attempt further to enlarge upon 
them. 


Vd. , 

FOBEIGX. 
JticAard Jeniint, 
17 July 18S*. •' 
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. Tbbbit 0812 S and Tributaries acquired in India since 1818. 

I. Oircnlar Letter ftem T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., dated January 1832 - * - - - 

Answers to the above Circular; via.— 

liOtter from W. McCulloch, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq. ------ 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


CIRCULAR LETTER from T. Uyde Vtllmt, Esq. 

Sir, India Board, January 1832. 

I AH directed by the Commissioners for die Affairs of India to inform you, that it is their 
intention to propose your being called as a witness before the East India Committee in the 
course of the inquiries which they will prolwbly institute into the state of our external and 
internal political relations in the East; and I am to state, that the Board will feel much 
obliged to yon for any information and opinions which your experience may enable you to 
offer on the following {loints, in regard to the several states with which your course of ser¬ 
vice has made you acquainted, and for a specification of any papers on the subject to which 
It may appear to you useful to direct attention: 

I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change or 
enlargement of our {lolitical relations has been effected since 181.3^ 

II. Wliat is the actual condition of our relations with the several states i 

III. What is the amount of military lorce required in each instance; whetliei, 

1. By express stipulation; 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations; ui, 

3. As a seburily against extiaordinary risks? 

IV. What is the character, and what die extent, of the interlerence exercised by ns in the 
internal affairs of the protected states? 

1 . What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and agenu? 

2 . What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticipated on the 
interests of the protei'ted princes, of tiieir people, and ot our own subjects, from 
the relation in which they stand to us, as heretolorc acted upon f 

V. What have been the financial efletls of the conquests, and of the changes or enlarge¬ 
ments of our political relations, which have been made since 1813? to be exhibited under 
the fallowing heads: 

1. Increased or dcci cosed revenue or tribute. 

2 . Increased or decreased cliaige of civil administration 

8 . Increased or decreased appropriation of military force 

4 . Increased or decreased lisk of external or internal hostility. 

VI How far have the pilnciples of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

VII. How far have the strength and distribiitioii of the Biitish Indian army been regu¬ 
lated by a due attention to the changes that have ocourn<d in our political position and 
relations, and to their actual condition with rcfci dice to the forces belonging to native 
states on whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insuboi dination wc have 
to guard? 

VIH How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies been 
regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

IX. How tar have the residents and agents been subjected to tiie necessary clieoks? 

X. How far baa the existing system of Indian goverament, or home direction and control, 
been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the requisite vigour, constancy, 
promptitude and unity of purpose, in the several gradations of government, direction, con¬ 
trol or influence, and (if any) what change is necessary or advisable in the constitution of 
the htnne or of the Indian government? 

I have the honour, &c. 

(signed) T. Hyde ViUiert. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 

EXTRACT of a Letter from WHUam M’Gvlloch, Esq. to T, ffyde VUliers, Esq., dated 
January 1832 

I WAS honoured on the l3tb instant, through the Cluunnan of the East India Company, 
with your letter dated tlie 3th, acquainting me that it is the intention of the Bight 
honourable the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to propose my being called as a 
witness before the East India Committee, and desiring a communioation of any informa* 
tipn and (pinions which my course of service ought enable me to make on the points 
therein enumerated, together with a specification of any papers to which 1 might think it 
useful to draw attention. 

It will of course be my duty to obey the summons of the East India Committee when 
served upon me 

1 herewith submit, through the Chairman, in compliance with the requisition of the 
Board, such facts elucidatory of the several questions propounded in your letter as I have 
been able to gather from the printed collections of Indiw treaties, accompanied (solely out 
of deference to the expressed wish of the Board) with a few thoughts which have occurred 
to me on some of the points to which they have been pleased to &eot my attention. 


FOREIGN. 
Appsodix, No. 8. 
Letter firom 

Esq. 

to 


I have, & 0 . 


19, Upper Bedford-ploce, 
January 1832. 


W. M^GvMook. 


I What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change 
or enlatgement of our politiool relations has been effected since 1813 ? 

This question may be beat answered by a reference to the most important of the treaties 
concluded m the intervening period; viz treaties with 

Tlie Rajah of Nepaul ------ 1816 . 

Rajah of Siccim ----- - 1817 

The Peishwa - - - . . . I 817 

Dowlut Row Soindia ------ 1817 

Supplemental with the Quickwar . - - 1817 

Ameer Khan - « - . _ . 1817 

Mulhar Row Holkar ------ 1818 

Nawab of Bhopaul ----- - 1818 

The Rajpoot and other States in Central India • 1817-1818 

Ameers of Scind ------ 1820 

Government of Cutch - _ - 1816,1819,1822 

Rajah of Nagpore - - - 1816, 1818,1826,1829 

The Nizam ------- 1822 

KingofAva* - - - - - 1826 

A map (of which there are probably copies at the India Board) was constructed about 
two years ago by order of Lord Ellenborough, indicating the recent territonol acquisitions, 
and, if I recollect right, how they were obtained. 

TI What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

This may be ascertained from the engagements above enumerated, and from pre-existing 
treaties still either wholly or in part subsisting To the latter class prmcipolly belong. 
The treaties ivith the Nabob of Oude, concluded lu 1798 and 1801, and what was 
termed the final arrangement in 1802. 

TQie treaties with the Nizam, concluded in 1798 and 1800, and the commercial treaty 
of 1802. 

The treaties with Scindia, concluded in 1803 and 1806. 

lliie treaties with the GuidEwar, concluded in 1802 and 1806 

The treaties concluded with the Rajah of Mysore in 1799 and 1807. 

The treaty concluded with the Rajah of Travancore in 1805 ; with the Rajah of Cochin 
in 1809. i sod with the Rajah of Lahore and the King of Caubul in the same year.t 

Oude, 

Ukffer'the engagements existing previoudy to 1813, and stiR in force, with the state of 
O^e, tim Cdfapauy are bound to defimdr'the tertitories which remained to the vitier aRegr 
the oohfmutation treafy "against all foreign and domestic enemies, provided always that it' 

be 
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be in tbe power of the Company's Oovemment to station British troops in such parts of hie 
Excellency's dominions as sliml appear to the said Qovemment mo^ expedient, and pro¬ 
vided for^rthat his Excellenc}', retaining in his pay four battalions of Infantry, one tot- 
talion of Nujeebs and Merwattees, 2,000 horsemen, and to the number of 300 Golundause, 
shall dismiss the remainder of his troops, excepting such numbers of aimed Peons ns nhall 
be deemed necessary for the purpose of the collections, and a few horsemen and Nujeebs 
to attend the persons of the Aumils."* The amount of force to be so employed by the 
Company was not stipulated in the commutation treaty, but in the subsidiary treaty of 1798 
it was stipulated that, in return for an annual payment by the vizi&r of 75 lacs of rupees, the 
force employed should never consist of less than 10,000 men, including Europeans and 
xuitive cavalry, infantry and artillery; it having been at the same time agreed that if from 
necessitymore than 13,000 men, or ^m the same cadse less than 8,000 should be employed, 
there should be a proportionate increase or diminution of the subsidy f 
The gross revenue of tlie territory ceded in lieu of subsidy was computed at Imdcnow 
rupees 1,36,23,474. 

Nixam, 


In exdiange for tlie cession of all the territories acquired by the Subadar of the Deccan, 
under the treaty of Seringapatom in 1792, and under the treaty of Mysore in 1799, tho 
Company are bound to maintain, for his general defence and protection, eight battalions 
of sepoys (or 8,000 firelocks) and two regiments of cavalry ^or 1,000 horse, with their 
requisite complement of guns, European artillery, lascars and pionoera, fully equipped, 
with warlike stores and ammunition, whicli force is to be stationed in perpetuity within 
has Highnesis's territory $ The revenues of the ceded territories woio scheduled at 18,13,188 
Canteroi pagodas 

Scindia, 

In 1804, the Company concluded a treaty of alliance and subsidy with this prince, by 
which the Company agreed to fiimish, for tneir mutual defence, a force of not less than 
6,000 regular infantry, with the usual proportion of aitiUery, and a pioper equipment of 
warlike stores and ammunition But t^is engagement seems to have been superseded by 
the defimtive treaty of amity and alliance concluded with his Highness in the following 
year, by which the Company agreed to make him an annual payment of foui’ lacs of lupees, 
and to grant to his wife and daughters respectively Jaghires within their territories, to the 
value, the one of two lacs, the other of one lac iier annum. The Company theiefore iiro 
under no obligation to furnish any military fbice to the successor of Dowlut Row Soindia , 
the treaty concluded-with hia late Highness m 1817 being one merely of concord and 
alliance, entered into foi the double puipose of obtaining his co-opeiation against the Pm- 
darries, and eecunng the Rajpoot states against the incuisions of his trooi>s, to wliich they 
were constantly liable, for the real oi professed purpose of collecting the tribute payable 
to bis Highness. 

Oiiiekwar 


By the treaty concluded in 1805 ivith Anund Row Guickwar, tho Company, in considera¬ 
tion partly of territorial cessions, and partly of other territorial securities, to the estimated 
annual value of rupees 11,70,000, agieed to furnish a pennanent subsidiary force of 3,000 
native infantry, with one company of European artiUery, and two com;[>auiesofgun laacars, 
With the necessary ordnance, warlike stores and ammunition. 

By the supplemental treaty concluded with his Highness m 1807,this force was augmented 
to four battalions of infantry (or 4,000 men) and two regiments of native cavalry, to defray 
the increased expense of which, the Guickwar ceded to the Company his rights in the farm 
of Ahmedabad, and agreed to certain exchanges of territories Being but very imperfectly 
acquainted with the late proceedings of tho Bombay government, I know not whether, or 
to what extent, these engagements are deemed to be still binding 


Mysore 

By the 2d article of the treaty concluded with tho rajah m 1799, tlio Company agreed to 
maintain and the Rajah to receive a military force (amount not stated) for the defence and 
security of his Highness's douunion, m consideration of whidi the Rajah engaged to pay the 
annual sura of seven lacs of star pagodas By the third article of the same treaty it was 
stipulated, “ If it sliall bo necessary for tlie protection and defence of the territories of tho 
contracting parties, or ot either of them, that hostilities shall be undertaken or preparations 
made for commencing hostilities against any state or power, his Highness agrees to contri¬ 
bute towards the discharge of the increased expense incurred by the augmentation of the 
military force, and the unavoidable charges of war, such a sum as shall appear to the Governor 
Genmrm in Council, on an attentive consideration of tho means of his Highness, to bear a 
just and reasonable proportion to the actual net revenues of his Highness," The third 
article of the treaty of 1799, above cited, was modified in the subsequent treaty concluded in 
1807, by which the Rajah was rdieved fiom the indefinite pecuniary contribution to which 
he had been mode liable in the former treaty, and in consideration thereof his l^gbness 

engaged 


* See Article $ of Treaty of 1801. t See Articles 2 and 7 bf Treaty of 1798. 

J See Articles 3 Mi 6 of Treaty of 1800. * 
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etiga^d to maintain at all times, fit for service and sabject to muster, a body of 4,000 
effe^ve horse, of vdiicli about 500 shall be Bargees and the rest Silladar horse " Such xOBEIOW. 
portion of this body of horse as shall not, in the opmion of the British Government, be » j 

needed for the' internal protection of Mysore am to be ready at all times to neeoinpany and * 

serve iinth the Company’s army, the extra expense of their mamtenanoe, if not exceeding LettwTroni 
the period of one monih, to be liome by the R%jah, but if exceeding that period to be borne TkJP CnUoeh, 
by we Company, at the rate of four star pagodas per mensem for each effective man and Esq. 

horse. To this ivas added a farther stipulation that if at any time it should be found ex> to 

pedient to augment the cavalry of Mysore beyond the number of 4,000, the Rajah should, ^ViOUrt^ Esq. 
on receiving foim the British Government an intimation to that effect, use bis utmost 
endeavoqra for that purpose; but thd whole expense of such augmentation to be defrayed 
b'' the Comiiany at the rate of eight star p(^;o(las per mensem for each effective man and 
horse when employed within the territory of Mysore, and of four additional star jingodas 
per mensem for each effective man and horse when employed beyond the Mysore territory, 
after the expiration of one month from the date of their passing the ^ontier 

Tmvancore. 

I know not whether anything, or what, has been done by the Supreme Government in 
I^a, in consequence of the leoommendatiori of the Com t of Dneetore in their general revi¬ 
sion despatch of the lOtb Februnry iS.IO, to oiuloavour to effect some modification of the 
Company’s obligations to the state of Travaneore If no change has taken place, the fol¬ 
lowing IS the state of their reciprocal obligations as they respect the employment of a military 
force. By the treaty of 17!)'*, iii cuusideiaiioiiof the Company undortaking to protect his 
country against all unprovoked aggiessions, the Rajah engaged to pay aimuolly, both in 
peace and war, a sum not spooified, but equivalent to tho expense of three of the Company’s 
battalions of sepoys, together with a (uin[iany of Euiojs'an artillery, and two companies of 
lasoars, which force it was agreed, on the part of the Company, should always be stationed 
in bis country or on tho fiontier near it, or in any other place withm the Compaaiy’s pos¬ 
sessions, winch the Rajah might prefer, but they weie always to be in readiness It was 
further stipulated in tho seventh article of the treaty of 179.5, “ that when the Company 
shall require of tlio Rajah any aid of his trot>|)8 to Ohsist them m war, it shall be incumbept 
on the reigning Rajah for the time being to furnish such aid, to such extent and in such 
ft number as may be in his power, from Ins regular infantry and cavahy, &c." From this 
last stipulation the Rajah was relieved by the subsequent treaty of 1805, and in oonside- 
lation of tho relief thus afi'orded to him, he engaged to piy annu^ly to the Company a sum 
equivalent to the expense ot one regiment of inlantry, in addition to the sum payable under 
the treaty of 179<> And in case of any appiehcnded deficiency of the Rajah's funds, the 
Company was to bo at liberty cither to regulate, or, tluough their own oflicers, to assume 
the management and collection of the revenues. 

Cochin 

A subsidiary treaty was concluded with tho Riyah of Cochin in 1809, by which, in con¬ 
sideration of the Company eqgagiug for Ins defence and piotection, he agieed, in addition 
to the annual tiilmte of one lac of iu]ieos payable under the previous treaty of 1791, to 
defray tho expense of one battalion of native lufantiy, computed at Arcot ixipees 1,76,037, 
making an aggregate annual pajnnent of Arcot rupees. 2,76,037, the sanie provision being 
made m the event of lailure as had been made in tbc case of Travaneore 

Cuul/ul. 

The treaty with the King of Caubul in 1809, was entered into solely for the purpose of 
seeming his co-opeiation to repel an apprehended luvasion of India by the French and 
Persiana 

Lahore. 

And the treaty concluded in the same year with Runjeet Snigli, had, in point of fact, 
mainly the same object, though this does not appear on the face of the engagement, wherein 
it was Itipuliited that we should take no concern with Ins territories and subjects to tho 
north of the fSutlodge, that he should not entertain more troops on the left bank of that 
river than was necessary for internal duties, and that he should neither commit nor sufi’er 
any encroachments on the possessions or rights of the chiefs in that vicimty. ^ 

Having thus, with reference to the 3d Question propounded in the letter of Mi. Hyde 
ViUiers, Averted to our military obligations arising out of treaties concluded prior to 1813, 
and still in force, it becomes necessary, in pursuance of the same inquiry, to advert to obli¬ 
gations of a similar character which have been incurred since that peiiod I 

The treaty concluded in 1817 witli Bowlut Row Scindiah, and the supplemental treaty 
with the Guickwar In the same year, have been Mready noticed. 

The treaty concluded in June 1817 with the Peishwa, and all preceding treaties with 
that prince, have been since abrogated by tlie conquest of his dominions. 

Our relations with the Rajah of Nepaul, the Ameers of Scind and the King ot Avoi as 
establlihusd by the treaties of 1815, 1820, and 1826 respectiToly, are merely those ot amity 
and Meiadtiiim and entail no militaiy obligations. ^ . 

‘■A. 
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Out luUiiaay obligations to the Nisam Veca not affected by the treaty of lSSS,^Ucb 
merely {oovided for a divudon of the conquests made in the laat Habratta 'war. 

Sieeim. 

By the treaty concluded in 1817, the Company transferred to the EsJ&h of Siodm the 
hilly iraet of country lying betUreen the Meitoliie and Teistah rivers,^ which they had con¬ 
quered feom the Eajah of Nepanl, and guaranteed to the Siccim Htyah and his successors 
the ifeU and peaceable possession of it. 

Nolkir. 

By the treaty concluded with Holkar in January 1818, in consideration of the cessions 
therein m^e, Bntish Government engaged to support a field force to maintain the 
internal tranquillity of his territories, and to defend them iiom foreign enemies The force 
to be adequate to its object, and to be stationed where the Britiw Government should 
determine to he besf At the same time the Hajah agreed not to keep up a larger force 
of liis own than lua revenues -will afford, engag^g, however, to retain in his service a body 
of not less than 8,000 horse to co-operate with the British troops. 

of BuyiMemnd, Central India and Jtajpootana. 

It seems unncessaiy to describe in detail each particular engagement contracted in 1817 
and 1818 with these chiefs, as a common character belongs to them all. Protection and 
defence were promised on our part ■without any specification of the amount of force to be 
employed for those purposes, and assurances were given to those princes that they were to 
remain absolute rulers of their respective stat^, and that Bntish junsdiction should not 
be introduced within their territories. Theyyj on, the other hand, engaged to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the British Government, and to co-operate with it when so required, either 
generally, according to their means, or to furnish fixed contingents, as in the cases of Joud- 
pore, of 1,500 horse, and Bhopaul, of GOO horse and 400 infantry, to renounce all connec¬ 
tion with other cluefe and states, to comniit no aggression upon any one, and to submit any 
accidental disputes wliioli might anse to Bntish arbitration. It was further stipulated that 
they should give no asylum to criminals or defaulters of the Bntish Government, and that 
the tnbute formerly paid to the Mahratta cbiefe should in future be paid to the Biitish 
Government, excepting in the instances of Kerowlee and Boondee, where it was remitted 
wholly or in pari The aggregate tnbute derived from tliese states amounts to between 
1.9 and IG lacs of rupees. In some of the treaties engagements of lather an ambiguous and 
decidedly inconvenient character were introduced In a supplemental artido to the treaty 
with Kota the administraticm of the Baj was guaranteed to the heirs and successors of the 
minister who negotiated the treaty By the 7th article of the treaty with Biokaneer it ■was 
stipulated that the British Government, on the application of the Kajub, shouli^reduco to 
subjection the Thakoors and other mhabitants of his principality who hod iwolted and 
thrown off his authority By the 7th article of the treaty witli the Rajah of Dowleagh and 
Purtaubghur the British Government agreed to aid the Rajah in subduing the Meenahs, 
Bheels, &c ; and in the treaties with the Rajahs of Dooiigerpore and Banswarra it was 
stipulated that the Bntish Government should not countenance the connections or relations 
of the Rajahs who might prove disobedient, but assist lu bringing them under control 

Nagpore 

The following is the state of our engagements with the Rajali of Nagpore, as defined in 
the treaty of 182(i, and the revised engagement of 1829. 

The Rajali i enounced all dependance on or connection with the Rajah of Sattarah and 
other Mahratta jiowera, and engaged ■to have no communication with ony power whatever 
excepting through the British resident 

The permanent British subsidiary Ibrco, which by the treaty of 1816 Iiad been fixed at 
not less than one legiment of native cavalry, six battalions of native infantry, one complete 
company of artillery, and one company of pioneers, was left indefinite by the treaty of 
182G; and in the latter treaty the restriction contained in the former as to stationing the 
ibrco was removed. 

The territorial cessions stipulated for in the provisional agreement of 1818, in lieu of the 
pecuniary subsidy of rupees 7,50,000 payable under the treaty of 1816, were confirmed by 
the treaty of 1826, an opening being left for exolianges which might suit the convenience 
of both parties, and the management of the Rajah's country, which bad been underti&en by 
the British Government during its mmority, was restored to him under oertainconditions and 
exceptiems. By the 8th and artudes of the treaty of 1826, the military force of the state of 
Nagfiore was to remain under the authority of the British Government, and lands, yirid- 
ing a dear revenue of 17 lacs of rupees were to be placed under the mam^ment of Euro¬ 
pean superintendents acting ibr the R^ah, but subject to the orders of the Irtish resident, 
to provide for the tegular payment of the Nagpore troops. It was, however, at the same 
time declared, that whenever the state of the districts thus retained, and the tniocess of his 
Highness’s maUai^ment of that portion of the country then transferred to him shobld 
appear to the BriMsh^vemniKti to yntnmt such a measure, the retained distriets shohld 
J||^|tnnsferred to the Eajidi's mmiagemeat, By the revii^ engagement of tiie 
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Stii and 9th articles of the treaty of 1826, above described, were cancelled ; and it was or 

a^eed that the reserved districts should be given up to Blah's management on con- FOREIGN. 

^tion of his laying on annual subsidy to the Company of ei^t lacs of Sonaut rupees, and .. 

it was further stipulated m the revised engagement, that the Eajah's aujuliaiy force, which Appendix No. 3, 

had been placed under the command of European offi<»rs should be gradually dmbanded, j. “ 

and a national force raised in its stead adequate to ttie ordinary protection of his subjects 

and the performance of internal dutiea And the Rajah specifically engaged to maintain ‘ ’ 

at all times in a state of efficiency a body of not less than 1,000 of the best description of 

irre^lar horse, organized and dismplined after the native fasluon, commanded by his own y. jg: Filhert, Etq. 

native officers, and subject to his Highness’s exdusive authority, but liable in the event of 

war to serve with the British army, receiving batta fiom the Company when employed 

beyond the Nagpore fi’ontier 

The powers of almost unlimited interference in the internal affairs of the Rajah’s govern¬ 
ment which were reserved to the British Government by the treaty of 1826 were modified 
by the revised engagement of 1829 It was still provided, however, that it shall be compe¬ 
tent for the British Government, through its local representative, to offer advice to the Rajah 
in all important matters, as well of internal as of external concern, and the Rajah is bound 
to act in conformity thereto And m the event of gross systematic oppression, anarchy and 
misrule prevailing hereafter, in neglect of repeated advice and remonstrance, to such an 
extent as to endanger the pubhc tranquillity and disable the Rajah from performmg his obli¬ 
gations to the Company, the British Government is left at liberty to resume the management 
through its own officers, of the distnct or districts in winch such disorders may prevail 

Cuteh. 

By the treaty of 1819, we have engaged to guarantee the power of the Rao of Cutch 
and the integrity of lua dominions against all foreign and domestic enemies ; tlie regency 
acting during his minority, and of winch tlic British resident for the time being is a member, 
having entered into stipulations similar to those which are to be found in our treaties with 
the petty states of Hindostan, A British force is stationed in the country for the security 
of the government, and provision (though very inadequate to the end) is made m the 
treaty for the payment of this force fiom the levenues of Cutch, the option being reserved 
to the Company of either reducing or entirely withdiawmg its trooiis (and relieving Cutch 
from the expense) whenever, in the opinion of the British Government, the stability and 
efficiency of the Rao’s authority may admit of its being done with safety By the 17th 
article of the treaty the Rao was pledged to abolish m lus own tunily the practice of m- 
ffinticide, and heartily to co-operate with the Company in abolishing the piacticc generally 
throughout the country 

III What is the amount of the military force required in each instance, whether, 

1. By express stipulation; 

2 . By the ordinary effects of our obligations; or 

3 As a security against extraordinary nsks ? 

From the foregoing short sketch it will appear that the amount of military force to he 
employed in discharging the obligations which we have meurred by treaty is left unfixed 
in a great maionty of instances, and ns to the amount required either by the ordinary 
effect of our obligations, or as a security agaiust cxtraordinaxy risks, I do not feel com¬ 
petent to offer any opinion 

IV What IS the character, and what the extent, of the interference exercised by 
us in the internal affairs of tJic protected states > 

1 . What is the real nature of the duties tliat belong to political residents and 
agepts ? 

2d. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticqiated, 
on the interests of the protected pnnccs, of their people, and of our own sub¬ 
jects from the relations in which they stand to us as heretofore acted upon ? 

The character and extent of our interference must of course be i emulated by tlie tenour 
of our engagements, as well os the frequency and urgency of circumstances calling lor inter¬ 
ference, and will also depend in some measure on tlie personal temper and dispositions of 
the agents employed, and on the jiolicy of the British Government .at }inrticiilar periods, 
influenced as it naturally will be by experience of the good or ill effects which may have 
resulted from want or excess of interference 

In some instances it has lieen found expedient indirectly to goveni alhed and protected 
states by the instrumentality of native ministers, appointed under our influence or by our 
express recommendation. In other instances, where the minister has possessed the confi¬ 
dence of his master, together with the talents suited to his station, our interference has 
been ooropaxatively rare, unimportant and obtrusive. During the govcniment of Lord 
]^ting8, abstinence ^m all irksome and unnecessary interference was generally inculcated 
on bis Lordship’s political agents, although it must be confessed that treaties calculated to 
afford occasion for interference, not likely to be always very palatable to the objects of it, 
were ,nnfiti]^ed during the same period of time. The practice, too, of ofiicering the troops 
of native ptinoes with European officers was Ihen greatly extended. Lord Wm, Bentin^ 
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Im Dot odIv profiasaod a|t «ftra«it <ieilre to oii^otniiaarlbe oi^ inteif«c«nfle tHthitt thd d«^ 
rovestpoaeible limits, but in the nvisedtreaty with the Bajahof Bornrhas adb^dsdasi^l 
proof of his dstomination, as fit occasuns may offer, pracuoally to conform to th^ policy. 

The duties of pddtloai residents vary of course aoMrding to the nature of ottr «Qgiige> 
meats wi^ the princes at whose courts they are stationed. They aro the organs of oom>- 
niimieoiioti between their own government and those princes; they conduct nsgotiaticm^ 
rqwrt all important oocorrencea at the native courts, and keep the Soi»rome Qovenunent 
informed of the msouzees, characters and adnuniatration of the princes to whom they ore 
aocredited; they offer advice and sometimes assistance to those minces in matters both of 
external and internal concern, and, where it has been so provided, they arbitrate differ* 
ences which may arise between them and their neighbours and sahjeots, and finally, the 
operati(mB of the British subsidiary force are plated under the immediate control and 
direction of the residents. 

With respect to the general effects of the subsidiary system, it gives the British Oovem* 
ment a more complete conuoand over the military resources of the countries to which it 
extends, with better security against treacherous combination on the part of the native 
powers, ami popular insurr^ion on the part of their subjects, than probably could be 
obtained by any other means. It must however be conies^, that these advantages are 
purchased at a considerable (some may be of opinion) too high a price. 

1 cannot so well describe ^e evils incident to the system as by the following quotation 
from a letter addressed by the late Sir Thomas Munre to the Marquess of Hastings, dated 
12th August 1817. “ There are many weighty objectiohs to the employment of a subri- 
diaiy force It has a natural tendency to render the government of every country in 
which it exists weak and oppressive, to extinguish aU honourable feeling among the higher 
classes of society, and to degrade and impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of 
a bad government in India w a quiet revolution in tho palace or a violent one by rebellion 
or foreign conquests. But the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of 
remedy, by supporting tho prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. 
It renders him indolent, by teaching him to trust to sti^c^rs for his security, and 
cruel and j^varicious, by showing him that be^haa nothing to fear from the hatred of h» 
subjecta Wherever the stlbsidiary system is introduced, unless the leigniug prince be a 
man of great abilities, the country WiU soon bear the marks of it in decaying villages and 
decreasing population. This has long been observed in the dominions of the Peishwah and 
the Nhsam, and is now beginning to be seen in Mysore. 

" A subsidiary force would be a m<»t useful establishment, if it could he directed solely to 
the support of our ascendency, without nourishing all the vices of a bad government, but 
this seems almost impossible. The only way in which this object has ever in any degree 
been attained is by the appomtment of a dewan. This measure is no doubt liable to 
numerous ohiectious, bu^ still it is (he only one by which any amends can be made to the 
people of the country for the measures broi^ht upon them by the subsidiary force m giving 
stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty is to prevent the pnnee from coun¬ 
teracting dewan, and the resident from meddling too much, but when tins is avoided, 
the dewan may be made a most useftil instrument of government. 

" There is, however, another view under which the subsidiary system mav be considered; 
I mean that of its inevitable tendency to bring every native state mto which it is intro¬ 
duced, sooner or Liter, under the exclusive dominion of the British Oovemment. It has 
ali'eady done this completely m the ease of the Nabob of the Camatia It has made some 
progress in that of the Peishwah and the Nizam, and the whole of the territory of these 
pnnoes will unquestionably suffer tlie same fate as the Carnatic." 

iSir Thomas Munro proceeded, in that most able and interesting letter, to show, with 
prophetic sagacity, how this result was likely to be brought about, and to state the gioimda 
on wliich it appeared to him “ very questionable whether such a change, either as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired "* * 

To the observations ol' tliat excellent man, I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity 
of perplexing details ansing out of the extension of our political relations has trenched 
most seriously upon the time and attention both of the governments in India and of the 
auUiorities at home, and have thus tended, in no slight degree, to divert to foreign interests 
a large portion of those cares which might perhaps have been more profitably l^towed on 
improving the administration of our own territoriea 

y. What have been the financial efiects of the conquests, and of the changes or 
enlaigements of our political relations, which have be^ made smee 1819 ? 

To be exhibited under the fidlowing heads: 

1. Increased or decreased revenue or tribute. 

2. Increased or decreased charge of civil administration. 

8 . Increased or decreased ajipopriation of militaiy force. 

4. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility. 

The last is the only topic on which my course of service enables me to submit an opi¬ 
nion : and this 1 do with some reluctance and the utmost diffidence. 

As long as we continue to administer our own^ teixitories with justice and modmatfam, 
and with due regard to the pttyudices and usa^ of the natives, I do not think ihrt these is 
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auiuih ii^aiig^ of insumetioti; still it ia highljr importioit that the local govemmenta should . i l. 

Meroite a vigilant inspecUon and unremitting oontrol of the conduct of their subordinate ^ORIWvBt. 
European and native functionariea The difficultj of so doing is of course enhanced by . y *- „ 
every addition to their numbers or enlargement of the sphere of their duties; and in thw ™ * * ' 

point of view extension of territory may be regarded as unfavourable to the good adminis- Letter from 
tration, and conscqueiitly to the tranquillity, of our own dominions. There are, however, tF.M*Culloeh, 

1 thhik, still more solid grounds of apprehension from the multiplication of our foreign ' Esq. 

annexions, and the disaucction of the protected statra We greatly deceive ourselves to 

if we suppose that there is a single state ' with which wo have contracted subsidiary B. Villian, Esq. 

engagements, or which we liave placed on the list of British feudatories, who does not feel 

galled by the yoke imposed on them, and who would not throw it off if they could All 

the higher ra^s in India must naturally be indisposed to our rule, because it reduces 

their consequence, and excludes them from stations of honour and emolument. It is tiuo 

t .at they want leaders, and obstacles liavo been opposed to any hostile combination among 

the remaining native powers But men of enterprise oocasionally stai-t up unexpected!), 

and the events which took place towards the close of 1817, show that hostile combinations 

may be concerted, notwithstanding all our precautions Less formidable they probably 

would be wow than they were then, but the risks .seem to he diminished rather in in.igni- 

tude than in number Whether the extension of our relations has been c.aused by the 

irresistible course of events, or proceeded from general views of policy entei tamed by 

individual statesmen, I humbly conceive that, alter the experience we have already bail 

of its results, it can hardly fail to he matter of regret to all. The vindication of the 

engagements which we have entered into with the states of Central India and Rajpootana 

rests upon the proposition that they wore indispensable to the complete suppression of 

a predatory power, the existence of which was found to ho incompatible with the security 

of bordering countnoa and the genciul peace. I may, jx'rhaps, be pardoned if, with much 

deference, 1 suggest a doubt whether this object, desirable and necessary ns it is readily 

acknowleilgetl to have been, was not suhsiontially effected by the extiri»ation of the Pin- 

darricB, the dissolution of the Mahratta empire, the extmction of the Peishwa’s power, the 

reduction of Ilolkor’s, the disbanding of Ameer Khan's force, anil the re.stiamts imposed 

upon Scindia by the treaty of j 1817. If wheiever a state is to be found ill-govenicd, a 

prey to distraction and disturbances, and exlubitmg a want of security for poisons and 

property, we are to be oousiderod as warranted in interposing to remedy defects and abuses 

m its administration, and to correct its supposwl piopenaity to freebooting, we may go on 

crusading to the end of time, with the sword m one hand and a bundle of subsidiary 

treaties m the other. The liajpoots had been the idctlms, not the associates of the 

Mahratta marauders Even when their country was desolated, and tlirown into confusion 

by the mcnisions of Scindia, Holkar, Sic., we had found them inucli Jess troublesome 

neighbours than wo do the King of Oudo at this moment, with a British foixe stationed 

within his territory. The terms of the treatifts concluded with them were of a chmacter 

rather to indispose and irritate, than to conciliate and attach a warlike and high-spiritcd 

race of men wliether, instead of destroying their independence, the establishment simply 

of general relations of amity between them and the British Government, and the rcmissioii 

of the tribute now exacted fiom them, butiiaid, I bebeve, with great iiTcgularity an<l 

reluctance (in some instances at least), would have seemed the future tranquillity of that 

part of the country, may be doubtfiil, but such an anangement would have pi evented a 

world of annoyance and embarrassment It is questionable wliether, even in a financial 

view, we should have been losers by it At any rate, for the temporary sacrifice we should 

probably have been amply compensated in the long run 

VI. Howfcr have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

Tlie thoughts suggested by the last Question are in a certain degree applicable to the 
present No candid inquirer will, I imagine, refuse to the Company's governments in 
TTn^^!l. general credit for aiming to do what is right, and if on their records some questionable 
proceedings are to be found, they may safely and almost invariably be imputed, without 
any extraordmary exercise of charity, to error of judgment lather than of intention The 
records -of the Court of Directors in like manner aftbrd abundant evidence of a stedfast 
love of fair dcahug, and au earnest desire on the part of the home authorities, to mnintam 
and inculcate the principles of justice and moderation The first Loi d Melville, when a 
member of the House of Commons, onco oWrved than an ndmirablo code of political 
morality might he compiled &om the correspondence of the East India Company, and it 
will be found on investigation not to have degenerated in that respect since hi.s time 

Yll. How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army been 
regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political position 
and relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the forces belonging to 
native states on whose aid Wo could depend, or against whose hostility or insubordi¬ 
nation we have to guard? 

The strength of the British Indian army has been regulated by advertence to the cir- 
i ««iiria tn.Tii»fiM stated m this Question, as will appear from many recorded discussions in the 
coattcQs of government at Fort William and the other two presidencies. Respecting the 
distdhixtilon of the army, as fixed or idtered at successive periods, I am not qualified to 
metd;. It has been oonmered to be more a military than a political questiop. 

1,4 Till 
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Vltl, &r hvre <li8 civil estebHabinatte of' tbe 'eeveral pr8a{d«nui{|Mi,a&d 

ancles bemi laguUted eo as to seoare effidenoy and economy ? 

In the year 1828, a committee composed of a dvil and n^taxy officer, seleoiied from the 
establiahnimits of eadi of the three presidendes, waa appointed by the present Qovemon* 
General, for the express purpose of inquiring into the state of those estabUshments, and of 
suggesting the means of improving thdr efScieiwy and reducing expenditure. The Court 
of Directors also have been incessantly occupied during the last three years vdth Inquiries 
and deliberations directed to the same objects in both branches of the service The residt 
of these inquiries and deliberations, in so fer as they respected the dvil branch, was com- 
municp.ted to their local governments in a circular despatch, dated 10th February 1830, 
and the effect of the combined endeavours of the authorities here and m India has been a 
large, immediate, and still more considerable prospective saving. The precise amount I 
have not the means of stating, but it can be easily ascertained. 


IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necesaaiy 
checks} 

The checks upon political residents and agents appear, on first thought, to be ^ efficient 
than upon any otiier class of functionaries. A collector of the revenue is placed under a 
superintending Board. The decisioDs of a zillah judge are liable to revision by a court of 
appeal, which in its turn is amenable to the Sudder Adawlut A politica^esideut is the 
historian of his own proceedings, and may occasionally give them a falseibouring in his 
reports to Oovermneut. But it should be borne in mind that all importimt transoetions 
at native courts being earned on in writing, and the documents being transmitted to the 
presidency, these, together with the privity of his assistants to almost every step he takes, 
will probably be deemed sufficient checks upan his conduct 


X How far has the existing ^stem of Indian government, or home direction 
and control, been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the requisite 
vigour, consistency, promptitude, and unity of purpose, m the several gradations 
of government direction, control or mfiuence, and if any, what change is necessary 
or advisable in the constitution of the ^ome or of the Indian governments ? 


My humble but sincere opinion is, that the Indian government, as.at present consti* 
tuted, both as respects the established gradation.s of authority abroad and the system of 
direction and control at home, (making &ir allowance for the difficulties of no ordinary 
character with which it has to contend), has answered the ends of its institution, not 
merely in a reasonable, but in a very remarkable degree. A vast empire has been acquired 
for the British Crown, creditably administered, and suocesstully defended against all 
assailants The people of India have enjoyed, both in their persons and property, a security 
which they never experienced under the Governments of their own princes The Com¬ 
pany’s service has produced a greater number of individuals distinguished for talent and 
virtue than perhaps any other service in the world The division of autlionty at home, 
instead of occasioning either ooUision and useless controveny, or timid subserviency and 
weak submission, has rarely been attended with any serious practical inconvenience, 
whilst it has, in very numerous instances, given rise to a liber^ and free discussion of 
important public questions, and led ultimately to more enlightened decisions than either 
the directing or controlling body might have come to separately The way in which the 
business is conducted, and the records are kept in India, the care with which they are 
examined in this «?ountry, and the detail in which the despatches of the local govern¬ 
ments are replied to by the Court of Directors, with the approval of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, besides being well calculated to excite emulation throughout the service, are 
probably the mildest, and at the same time most effectual checks that could be devised 
against the abuse of power. Tlie system, doubtless, is susceptible of improvement, par¬ 
ticularly in respect of regularity and promptitude in the correspondence, and vigour in 
enforcing strict obedience in India to orders from home But in neither of these two 
respects are any new legislative provisions wanted. All that is requisite to the accom¬ 
plishment of both ob)<*cts IS a just adaptation of the strength of the establishments here 
and in India to the duties which they have to perform, and an inflexible deter mina tion on 
the part of the home authonties to visit with exemplary punishment eveiy violation of 
their orders for wliich tffe most satisfactory reasons shall not be assigned. 

19, Upper Bedford-place, (signed) W. M'ChUloch. 

19 January 1832 
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, ^ LETTER fipom David HiU, Esq. to T. Hyde ViMera, Esq. 

Appendix, No. 4. is x 

Letter from Sir, St Andrews, 19th Jonuaxy 1832. 

DatAi Em. I havk hadthehonour toteoeive, on the 15th instant, your letter of the 9th, iqmxjiring 
to me of the intention of the Oommiasionets for the Affairs of India to propose tny 

2*. AHWsfi^Ssq. called as a witnees the East India Cmninittim ^e emitse of tlie in^idtlas 
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VI. 

POLITICAI. 


they will probably institute into the state of our external and internal pohtic.vl relations 
in the East, .and calling for any information and opinions wliicli my expei lencc in.iy enable 
me to offer on eertniii specified points m legard to the sevei-il staf^.s with winch my course 
of service has made me ac(|u.unted, and for a specification of any papers on the subject to 
which it may appear to mo useful to direct attention T legict that my expei lence and 
niy couise ot sciviee have Iteen sneh as to enable me to .afford but little information on the 
several points to which youi inminics aie iiartuuLuly ducitcd , and 1 cannot piesunie to 
hojie that my ojniuons upon any of them will be coiiMdcied to be of much value 1 shall 
however, answer tlie inquiries wliicli you have done me the honour of putting to me, 
according to the best of my ability 

I. Wliat new ncquisitioms of territory, &c ? 

My own sources of offici.vl information do not enable me accurately to answer this Querj”, 
but I may auswor it in a general way, whieli, I apprehend, is all that any one uin ilo, 
otherwise than by means of analyzing the public recoids, m which complete and .ie< unite 
infounation on the hub|Ci L is to lie found. Our new acipiisitiuns of tenitoiy since ISl.*} 
consist of om conquests Iroiii the Goorklias of the whole ot the Pmslwaa dominions, and 
part of those of Holkar, the Bei.ir Kujah, and the Buimese The material change and 
enlargement of onr politic.al relations since tliat jieriod consist geneially in the avowal of 
our supremacy ovci the whole political iclatioiis of ]ndia, w Inch till then w'e had studiously 
disavowed, ev«4 after it had foi a number of jears btcii habitmiUy exeieised, .ind 
particularly m our moio nitiiuatc i elation to the Goorklias and Buiinese, and to the Beiai 
iiajali and some of the minor states ot India, .ind iii our substitution of the leliition of 
sovereign fin that of ally towards the countiies conqucied fiom the late Peishwa, m 1827 
and 1828. 

II What 13 the actual condition, &c. 1 

III What is the amount of military foice, &c * 

To these Queries I am not competent to give more than vague and unsatisfactory 
replies 

IV What IS the chai.icter and what the extent, i^e ? 

The ical uatuie of the duties that belong to political lesideiits and agents is of eouixi 
dependent upon the lelation subsisting between the Bufcish Goveinmenf, wliieh they 
upieseut, and the native states to winch thej' me accieilited Where the ichition is lli.it 
of authonty on one side .irid subjection on the othci. the duties of the otiiceis enforcing 
tli.it relation are those of absolute contiol ovei the sub|oct states Tins control, which 
li.os become universal tinoughout liulia Pioper since the change noticed umlei the first 
head of inquiry, is <>xcis2iscd in v.vrious degrees, according (o the views of policy winch 
have happened to he adopted with legard eiiliei to the eonfioHing or to the subject .sbite 
lu Ti.ivancore, owing no doubt in a gie.it measuio to the smallness of the teiritory, and 
the consequent f.icilifcj'- of excicwing it, foi 20 years it was mmute and absolute, to the 
great benefit of both states In the Nizam’s doniiinori.s, on the othci hand, owing perhaps 
to then gieatcr extent, it was for many years larely mteipoaed, mid never in matters of 
detail, and the eountiy went to luin Mysoie is an instriiuc in which little iiiteifcrenco 
w.is exercised by the lesident in the internal government of the country, and its all'aus 
prospered foi 10 or 12 yeais under the m.uiagemeiit of an .able minister, Pooincah, and 
have since fiillen into comjilete disoider Within the List few ye.us our Govcinment has 
shown a disposition to adopt the jxilicy of non-inteifereiice with the protected states in 
the adinimstration of their internal affaiis, but tbeu- affairs arc luvanably so ill admims- 
tered and their people so giossly oppressed, that it will be iinpo^ible lung to adhere to 
that policy 

The relation m which protected states .stand to us seems univemally to hii\n jiroved 
injurious both to the princes and to their people, if, peih.aps, the hinall state of Tiav.uieori^ 
be exc*epted Wc have sw.allowed up fhc Pcishw.a’s domiiuons, aud siezed upon a great 
prirt of those of the Berar Ikijah of Holkar aud of Sdndia Tho admirustiation in Oude, 
in the Nizam’s teriitory, ami latteily m Mysore, is execrable , and I believe the case is 
the same m all the piotccted states Our protection Ims the effect at the same time of 
encouraging the rulers to abuse their power .and of sheltering them from the just vengeaiif o 
of the people , and if things tike tlicir course, will ultimately in every mbtuiice, bring the 
piotectcd state imder our direct donumou I am not aware tliat the relation betw'een our 
Government and the protected states has pioduccd any specific effect upon our own subjects 

V. What have been tho financial effects of the conquests, &c ? 

The three first heads under which this Inquiry is classed admit of being answered with 
accuracy by figured statements. I Ciin only reply generally, that tlie unifoim eftect of 
conquest upon our finances h.ns lieen to augment oui levenues, but our cli.irgcs m ,a still 
gie.ater degree Under tho fourth head, I would reply that tho risk of exti'ni.il hostihty 
has been greatly decreased by our conquests, and, ns far as I can judge, has not been 
increased by them at all Since 1813, the risk of hostility from the Goorklias and from the 
Mahmtta states has been destroyed from the Bmmese it has been lessened, and from any 
powers to the westward of our empire, though it has been biought more openly into view*, 
(416.— VI) M yet 
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Til How far have the strength and distiibution of the British Indian ariny, &a ? 

For my sentiments with regard to the strength and distribution of the army in India^ 
I beg leave to refer to a paper of mine which was submitted to the Supreme Qoverment 
towards the end of the year 1830, ns accompanying a report of the Finance Committee 
upon the constitution of the Indum Government. I aJso concurred in a report by that 
Committee at the same period, on the strength and distribution of the Indian army; and 
to that paper I take the further liberty of refcmug. My persuasion is, that os loim as 
there are three armies for ludi^ instep of only one, and a general government, whose 
functions as a controlhng authority are hampei*^ and biassed by attention to its own 
local concerns, the military resources of the empire can never regulated with any 
tolerable regard to efficiency or economy. 

Till. & IX. How far have the civil establishment^^ &c. 1 How &r have the 
residents, &;o. 1 

I should he disposed to answer these two Questions in th/affirmative. 

X. How Har has the existing intern of Indian government, &c. ? 
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yet in reality it has been rendered le» formidable. The risk of intetutd hostility only 
tp be apprehended either from disaffection among our troops, or from alarm among the 
ECiudoos we mean to subvert their rehgion ; and unleste we h]indlpr rush on our late, 1 
do hot think the risk from either source is considerable. PoHial resistance to our autho> 
rity will continue to be excited by over>exaction or oppression; but it will continua to 
tie withdrawn w^n these evila are redressed by a government Imving the wel^ of the 
people at heart. 

• VI. How fiif have the principles of justice and expediency, &o. 1 
The ptinciples of justice and expediency are not always coihddent; hut I believe that 
the politios of no empire are administered with greater regard to justice than tliat of 
India, and that what, upon the whole, is best is made the rule of our administration, os 
fax as justice will allow. 


This Question opens a very wide field of speculation. In the government of an empire 
so remote and so vast os that of all the nations and tribes from the Ganges and Indus to 
Cape Comorin, we must necessarily bo contented with a more limited degree of vigour, 
constancy, promptitude, and unity of purjioso, than if we were managing a province of 
moderate extent, lying immediately under our view. JSxtravagant exiiectations on that 
head would only lead to disappointment I have had little means of closely observing the 
mechanism of the system of direction and control of Indian affairs in England, and am 
aware that, os part of the complicated scheme by which the constitution is preserved unim> 
paired by the power and infiuence of the executive authority, its ments cannot be duly 
appreciated by reference exclusively to the manner in wluch it operates upon the government 
of India. I doubt not but those who have possessed better opportunities of observation may 
have many practical improvements to suggest. In this cose, as in others of the same kind, 
it would be wise to receive cautiously au speculative suggestions of improvement, and to 
make it the oinect of pursuit to find remedies only for evils and inconvemences which 
have actually been experienced On that principle, the reform which seems to me most 
material is that the diraction and control of Indian administration m England should not 
pass rapidly and frequently into new hands, by which vigour, constancy, promptitude and 
unity of purpose are all draeated. Beyond tliat suggestion, I am not sure that my expe¬ 
rience, certainly very incomplete, would lead me to desire any further change in the system 
of English supremacy over the governments of Indio. In the system of Indian govern¬ 
ments I am of opinion that essential changes ore absolutely necessary. I b(^ leave to 
refer to the piper above noticed, which, as a member of the Finance Committee, I had 


occasion to lay before the Supreme Government at Calcutta. If the administration of 
India is to be conducted with efiiciency, with oonsistency, and above all with economy, I 
consider it indispensable that the controlling authority in that ooimtry should be dissevered 
from the ordmaty administrative functions of government, ahd riiould, as nearly os pos¬ 
sible, bear the express image of the controUum authority in England. The besetting sin 
of OUT Indian governments is extravagance, ^ey aro extravagant because in India it is 
always popular to squander, and unpopular to retrench. The only persona who pass 
comments upon the financial measures of government there are its own Euxopean officers 
and their native followers, who live and thrive upon the public expenditure. Nobody 
feels or takes any interest in restricting it. In England the public (riiose whom govern¬ 
ment are judged) consists of persons paying taxes: in India it consists of persons for whose 
support taxes aro levied. Mo>«over, our revenues and establishments have always been 
on the increase, so that our governments have acquired the habit of being in the “ giving 
vein," and indulge the habitual belief that if more bo spent than formerly, there is 
more to expeujd. Everything has been regarded as progressive: nothing as fixed and 
stationary. The annual aecounts and estimates of our resources and chaiges also are on 
so vast a soale, and are so voluminous wd intricate in their details, that governors and 
members <^gov^ment seldom cemfide in these oracles unless when they utter propirious 
req[>onses. Thqv ore beside^ less scrupulous about the outlay of thousands and tens of 
l^usauds from being used to part with lacs and crores. ‘ 

IWe my M im aoequMe noneoy lor this ocmsunfiiig evil, because a large discrete 

necsstaxily 
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neoessarily be vested in the goveruora of posseaaions so immense and 80 romoto But the or 

evU -would be kmt y^ithin bounds if the supreme authority in India -were withdra-wn from FOREIGN, 

the injurious influence to which the local gnvermnente are exposed, and weie restricted to ——— 

the duty of control. The authorities m England are constantly lecturing the governments Appendix, Na A 
on their extravagance : if their delegate abroad had only like them to -watch over the 
conduct of others, without tlie temptation to transgress on his own port, his prompt inter- ~ 
position would bo likely to prove effectual. I would propose further that the officei-s of ***’ 

account and audit in India should be trained to a ^tem of duty at the India House, and VUhert 
should hold theii appointments and receive their instructions from the Court of Directors, ' " ’ * 

so as to be a restraint upon Government in its natuial turn to extiavngance. 

Another now pi ovision has become necessary in consequence of a practice which has 
arisen out of the discoveiy of an oasis m the descit of c.ich of the three presidencies The 
Legislature has provided for the absence of the Governor-General from the scat of the 
Bengal government, but, until the dibcovery above allndedto, the Gtovei-nor-Geiieral never 
absented himself unless on occasions of actual emergency. For the two subordinate prosi 
dendes thei-e is no such provision, and foiinerly the Govemoi rcsnled all the year lound 
at the seat of government. Of late years, however, the Madras and Bombay Goveinors 

have passed the hottest mouths of the year at tho cool stations which liave been found out 
witlun the limits of their respective presidencies, and as no provision exists for the exer¬ 
cise of their authority during their aliscuce, the functions of govemmeiit have for that 
period been nearly in abeyance, and its affairs and the records of them have been thrown 
into gieat confusion. It woiihl be open to serious objection to authorize the indi-vidual 
at the head of government to exeicise its powcis in his o-wn person at a distance from his 
colleagues appointed to .assist and conti-ol him, from his pioper official advisers and from 
the public records, and therefore it seems necessary either to require him to remain at his 
post as formerly, or to supiily the means of regulaily carrying on the functions of govern¬ 
ment when ho is absent. 

From the foregoing inipei-fect manner in which I have endeavoured to meet tho requisi¬ 
tion wliich you have done me the honour of addressing to me, it -will be sufficiently seen 
that tho information I possess is of .i loose and general nature, whicli the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India may probably not deem such as tlicy would bo desirous of laying 
before the East India Committee as the evidence of a witness 1 shall, however, hold 
myself leady either to attend before the Committee oi not, as I may be furthci instructed 
by you at the proper period. I have the honour to he, &c 

(signed) David Hdl 

Appendix No. 5. 

LETTER from Major Close to T. Jlyde ViUiers, Esq. 

Sir, London, January 25, 1882 

1 I HAVE tho honour to aekno-ivledge the receipt of alettei from the India Board, dated 
the 9tli instant, and shall ii.se my liest endeavours to answer the inquiries eontaiiied in it, 
altliongli I do not feel quite assured that it has been the intention of tho Board to invite 
a reply to them m tins form The last renewal of the East India Comjiany's charter 
having taken place in 1813, (the period fioin which it is the dcaiie of the Boaid to obtain 
the infomation required of me,) and my departure from India having occurred early in 
182if, tliere remains a period of 10 years to which those observations -will be applicable, 
wbieii it is my intention now to submit to you 

The incieasc of our Eastern domimons, in consequence of the Nopaul war, of the sub¬ 
version of the Poonah state, of the hostilities in winch we were engaged with tho state of 
Nagpore and with Holkar, and the conseiiuent submission of those powers, besides some 
inconsiderable cessions niaile to us by Bcuidia, and a small addition to our possessions on 
the aide of Guzerat, constitute the principal if not the entire augmentation of our terri¬ 
torial possessions which took place in tho last 10 years of my stay in India. 

2 Pre-vioiisly to the period now adverteil to our relations with the states in question 
were of a diversifiiHl character, ans.. from the various circumstances that marked the com¬ 
mencement of our connection with them, from their local position and character, and from 
the relations which we found existing amongst them. With the state of Nepaul wo bad been 
on terms of general amity only, holding but little communication -with it, I believe, before 
the unfortunate border dispute which produced the last rupture. The peace of 1815 re¬ 
stored tho good understanding that has since subsisted, nor is there, ns for as I am aware, 
any bkclihood of its 1 leing disturbed; but that the Kepaulese should not sometimes look 
back -with regret to the losses they sufl'ered in the last war, or that they should do so without 
a desire to repair those losses at a fit opportunity, is a supposition that I should think cannot 
reasonably be entertained. Our rektions with -the other states differed essentially from 
those above noticed Up to the end of 1802, when tho treaty of Bassein was concluded 
between us and the Peishwa, our intercourse with them had been rather of a general nature, 
varying according to circumstances; but that treaty produced an entire change in them, tmd 
had ultimately the effect of reducing the Mohratta states, with the exception of Scindia's 
TOvemment, to a state of acknowled^ged dependence upon ua The treaties which we at 
mtervaJs conduded with each of them invested us -with a right of control in aU matters 
affeotmi; theinterests, and more eqiedalfy over the political relations of each with 
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or tlie other powers of India. It was scarcely possible that the right now described could have 

FOBEIOK. been exercised without an occasional interference in the internal adminutration of the 

■ .. * country, or that it should not sometimes lead to steps calculated to give offence or to hurt 

Append No. 6. the feedings of tire c^efe thus held in subordination; and more particularly will this appear 
to be the case if we consider the character imd condition of the people we had to deal with; 

reluctance, which yielded only to the necessity of their o&irs, to enter into so unequal 
on alliance with us, and their consequent endeavours to elude those parts of the engago- 
W H. Vffli rrTiFi Ti nient which bore with any severity on themselves, whilst they required from us a scrupulous 
compliance with those articles of it from whence they hoped to derive advantage These 
general remarks seem to mo to indicate the cause tliat our alliances, whatever general 
advantages they have procured for us, should have been of so hollow and deceitful a 
choracter as seldom to have stood the teat to which they have been exposed in tiying mr- 
cumstancea The natural unsteadiness of the native character, the want of foresight, and f^e 
desire to grasp at immediate advantages without considering remote consequences, are 
also some of the principal reasons to whidi may be ascribed the fell of many of the native 
states and the extraordinary rise of our political ascendency in tliose countnesS*' 

8. As to the general effects of onr alliances on the protected states, they have varied, as 
must have been expect, according to the disposition and character of the chiefs themselves; 
hut in general terms I should say they had been to check the rapacity and misrule of the 
native governments on the one liand, and, m numerous instances, to control the spirit of in¬ 
subordination and the predatory habits of their subjects on the other; thus contributmg, on 
the whole, to introduce more regular government, ant* to improve the condition of the people 
at large. The declared principle ofpohey generally avowed by our government in India 
has been that of non-interference m the mten^ affairs of our allies, as fer as was practicable 
consistently with the right derived from the letter of our engagements, and with such inter¬ 
vention os must necossai'ily occur from our occupying a militmy position m the heart of their 
country ; and this leads me to the consideration of another topic m the letter now under 
reply, namely, the character and extent of the interference exercised by us in the affairs of 
the native governments. In the early period of Mahratta lustory, when the power of that 
nation was concentrated under one head, it is well known tliaf^ the system prevailed of con¬ 
ferring large grants of land on the pnncipah chiefs of the state, and of delegating to them 
extensive powers of government; those dependencies by degrees erected themselves into 
separate principalities, still however with tnat attachment to ancient forms and resj^ct for 
hereditarypower for which theMahrattas are remarkable, acknowledging the nomuuusupre- 
macy of the head of the state, whose authority tlioy submitted to or evaded as suited the 
inteiests of tho moment. Tliis irregular state of things lasted, with regard to the principal 
states at least, so long only as there was wantmg a power of sufilcient strength and energy 
to reduce it to order, and it therefore assumed a new form accordingly as those states became 
connected with the British Government; but it was not possible wholly to obviate the many 
inconveniencps that sprung from that origin, one of wluch had been to establish a confused 
inteimixture of the possessions of the different chiefe, besides certain claims for tribute, that 
became the source of constant dispute, and not unfroquently of open conflict between them 
The consequence of so much disorder was to impose upon us, when in the situation of a 
protecting {lower, the duty of arbitrating in disputes of that nature, and hence one princi- 
{lal source of the necessity of our mterference. It is further to be observed, as another 
prominent cause of that necessity, that although the native governments placed themselves 
under oui protection with seeming reluctance, yet they have evinced a disposition to turn 
tho connection thus established with us to the best advantage, by employing the general 
impression of our power and promised assistance ns a means of tyrannizing over their sub¬ 
jects and dependents. As we were bound by our treaties to maintain within its own limits 
the due authority of the state in alliance with us, it was indispensablo, in order to prevent the 
abuse of the right thus conferred on the native government to claim oui support, that we 
sliould strictly observe its conduct, and mterpose to prevent such acts of maladministration 
os might produce serious discontent in the couni^ and drive the inferior chiefe or other 
inhabitants into insurrection. The natural principles of justice, and the obvious expedienqr 
of exemptmg our troops from a horrassing and unnecessoiy worfere, have thus establish^ 
not only the policy but the necessity of interfermg to a certain extent; but the right to 
interfere, and perhaps also tlie necessity of our doing so, must, I presume, be much stronger 
with regard to those states which have become tributaiy to us, and have boimd them¬ 
selves to pay us in some cases a fixed sum, but in others a certain proportion of the 
revenue. Tho effect of these arrangements may in time he to compel us to ta^ measures 
ogoiqst the attempts that will be made to defraud ns of tlie shore to which we are entitled, 
and in the end to lead to more extensive oonsequencea 

It will be evident that, in a country of so great an extent, in many instances an answer 
to references mode to the supreme British authority by its agents cannot be expected in 
less time than a month The degree to which the power above adverted to is exercised, 
and the manner in which it is used, must very much depend, not only on local circom- 
stanoes and on the disposition and conduct of the native governments, hut also on the 
temper, character, and discretion of the British resident 

The usual efforts of our rodents have, under the orders of the Supreme Government, 
been directed to the prevention of violence and injustice, as well as to the maintenance of 
the just authwily of the governments to whidi they have been deputed, and accordingly aa 
those endeavours have been generally successful or otherwise have the people bene¬ 
fited or been injured by our influence; since in those cases where our‘interference has 


not 
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not been sueoessfiil to a good purpose, it was almost sure of being made by the native or 

aathcmties available for a bad one. FOREIGN. 

4. This seems the proper place to consider the 8th and 9th heads of inquiry in the letter . —T—^ - 
from the India Boara, and to point out what checks have appeared to me to exist to Appen dix, no. o. 
prevent any great abuse of the powers with which it has been shown that our political 

residents have of necessity been invested. These, I conceive, are to be found in the practice, Msyor f Urn f 

always observed, of sending to Government a report in writing of every transaction, so to 

that any omission or inconginiity in the correspondence of the resident would be open to y. N. Vitturi, Esq. 
detection. Not only are those reports sent to the Supreme Government, but it lias also 
been enjoined that copies of them shall be sent to the other residents, so that those officers 
also are kept mmutely informed of the state of pubhc affairs, and, besides being guided 
by the reports of the country, would easily observe discrepancies, if such existed. It is 
hkewise to be observed that several of the native ohieffi have, and all might have, vakeels 
or agents residing at our seat of government and in communication with our pubhc 
officers; to which should be added, that the chieffi are not debarred from the hbeity of 
oddressmg themselves by letter to the Governor-General, and that they have often avc^ed 
^ themselves of that mode of commuiiicatmg their sentiments. 

In conclumon, I may observe on this head, that the checks above enumerated, added to 
t\) certain knowledge our officers have that all matters of importance are submitted to 
th\ authorities in England, together with what is to be expected from the tone of mind 
ponessed by men of libcial education, have rarely proved insufficient guards against 
malversation or the unworthy authority of their influence Considering the authority 
vestal in the resident, it has Wn judged expedient by the Supreme Government tliat lus 
estalnishment should be on a scale commensurate with the importance of his office, and 
with \he station that he occupies in the observation of the public ; nor do I believe that 
a mort severe economy could well have been observed, conmstcntly with the efficient per- 
formanip by the resident of the duties expected from him, in a country especially where 
native^ of rank are accustomed to indulge in expensive pageantry, and where the impor¬ 
tance cd public station is very apt to be estimated by the liberahty and style of expense 
which asiompony it, it will easily be imagmed that the authority of the resident might be 
greatly impaired, and his influence diminished were he to appe.ar in a style much mfoiior 
to the capability of those public officers whose conduct he imglit so often be required to 
control 

But the allowances granted to the residents, though sufficiently liberal, arc subject to tho 
check imposed by a revision of their accounts every month. A certain sum is fixed, which 
they arc not permitted to exceed; and even withm that amount it is the duty of the 
auditor of accounts at the seat of government to see that no unauthorized or exception¬ 
able charges ore included. Should it be thought necessary to consider of other secunties 
besides those above stated, I leave it to bo considered what the pobablo effect would be 
of removing the residents more frequently than has been usual from one native court to 
another, by which means the system puisuetl by each individual would obtain greater 
notoriety, and would consequently be somewhat more under the control of public opinion 

5. I purposely abstain from noticing m any detail tho extent of our acquisitions in 
territory or in revenue smee 1813, because the course of my expenence ihd not lead to my 
obhuning more than a very general knowledge on those subjects, and because any statemeut 
Uiat I could now give must fall infinitely short, in point of correctness and authenticity, 
of tho official documents to be found amongst the public records of the government 

A review of those possessions, with the increase that we had derived in the 12 years 
immediately preceding, will at once show the extraordinary and rapid strides that wo have 
made towards obtaining a dominion over tho whole of India; not, as has often with truth 
been observed, from any systematic plan or premeditated scheme of conquest, but from tlio 
ordinary effects to be expected, where a system of government, powerful in the elements 
that constitute strength and stability, comes in contact with one of the feeblest descrip¬ 
tion, disumted in all its parts, and conducted by a people, who, if not wholly devoid of 
enterprise and resources, have yet, from a variety of moral causes, been destitute of the 
skill necessary for the successflil employment of them. It would probably, or it may with 
more truth, perhaps, be said that it would certainly, have tend^ to the consolidation of 
our power in India, had it been marked by a more slow and gradual progress, so as to have 
allowed tune for the new system of government introduced by us to take deep root in one 
part of tlie country before it was extended to another, and to have afforded greater oppor¬ 
tunities for the fuU development of its effects, and the correction of its errors ; but what¬ 
ever defects may be discovered in some of its details, it soaredy aduuts of a doubt that the 
principles of justice upon which it is fouuded mu^ ever give it the preference, at least 
when abstrartedly considerei^ over the loose and irregular system which it has supplanted. 

I say, “ when abstractly considei’ed," because hovrever sound or inoontrovertiblo a system 
of government may be in theory, it may require a veiy complex union of circumstances to 
reconcile a people to it to whom it is, in its principle and spirit, perfectly now. Accordingly 
I should conceive, from such observations as I have mode, that in those parts of India, 
which have been the longest subject to our rule there is the least desire of change, whilst 
in those provinces in which we have not been so long established there is the greatest 
dislike of our authority. In those parts of the count^, however, where our system of 
government is known only by report, and of course is but imperfectly understood, indivi¬ 
duals, contrasting the security of our subjects with the insecurity in which they live 
themsdves, have often be«i known to egress a wirii to live under our rule, provided th^ 
could be exempt from the jurisdiction of our courts of justice. This feeUng is to be 
(445.->yi} u 3 imputed 



x „!l—!lt -!!' CT— « ®ll ^ eaual in the eye of the lav," and our conse(}ueht p^^ce of exdp^g our 
r< > "* oQuijm '6&t oo^de^alion for individuals and those fotms of respect accprdingio^e varions 
- " - g^-“-“s in society, whi^ are carried ^ pe< 5 >le of India in gen^ tq an eziie4t 

to^o._dv in eastern nations. 

' 6." ditat as the importance must ever have been of a careful civil administration in our 




_practically acquainted vdth the details of our civil ^vernment; hut I may I 

allowed to observe, that the evil consequences of tiyiug to adapt to India those forms of 
interned government which are suited to the inhabitants of Europe seem at lei^h to be 
veil led to a change of our system, in legislating for some of our 

kte'acquisitions, which is likely to produce the most impoitaut and ^neficial resul^ 
hom ^n improving the contrition of oui new subjects aud in impaiting to our rule n certain 
degree of |)opulanty, whiim cannot fail, 1 should think, to increase its stability, and to 
enwge our power oi being usefUl to the people I allude more particularly to the form 
of govemmout that has h^n established in the Poonah territories, in which greater 
leg^d has been paid to the liabits of the people and to the usages we found already existing 
than hod in former instances been usual; and I mean, in the few remarks I have now 
offered, to advei't also to the enlightened views wliich have of late prevailed, so for os to 
diminisb, I think, the great source of unpopularity to lur Mvernment, by admitting natives 
of respectability to a sliare m the civil adimnistration, from which they formeily were, if 
not wholly, in a great degree exduded 

7. But althou^i I am of opinion that too great attention cannot be bestowed on our 
dvil administiationin India, I also think it would be extremely dangerous to undenute 
the necessity of our momtaiuing a large and efficient military force in this coimtiy. 

It would be hazardous to affirm, even excludmg all idea of foture wars with those states 
whidi still fetain a shadow of independence, that our govermuent is so popular amongst 
our own subjects as to justify our idiance in the pormaneniy'&f then attachment, and if 
to this he added the recollection that the cpnntry of which we may be said to have the 
military occupation iududes 20 degrees of latitude, and, though of vciy micqual breadth, 
rather more than 20 degrees of longitude in its widest part; that m this large space is a 
nuxed population of various classes, some of which are oi an iiule|)endent, unnily, and 
intractable cbiiraoter, and few or none of which can bo very strongly disposed in our 
fevour, it will appear how essential a powerful army is to the preservation of our dominion 
and that a force which, when I was in India, tell little short, I behevo, (including the King’s 
troops there,) of 260,000 men, was not more than adequate to the efficient piotcction of 
our widely-extended interests. The latest important transactions of a political nature that 
occun-ed before I left India brought us mto more immeiliate contact than fomerly with 
the Eanjpoot states to the west and north-west. Excepting, perhaps, some part of the 
M.ihomedan population of our own teiritoiies and those of our allies, the Rajpoot tribes 
may be consideied the mo.st liigh-spirited, mdcpeiulent, and warlike of the luhabihints of 
Imlia; but as the dillbrent governments to ivluch they are subject have geneially been 
much divided within themselves, aud distracted by violence and faction, the spiiit of dis¬ 
union may in their case, as it has m that of the other native states, be one of our best 
securities against a combination to oppose our power That security, however, is rendered 
much more perfect by the judicious positions occupied by several divisions of our troops, 
BO that even partial insun cctions uught there, as m most other parts of the country, be 
almost instantly mot by a force suffiaent to quell them. As long, theieforc, as our army 
is kepi up to its full stiengtli, there .seems little to appiclicnd either from the designs of 
foreign enemies or fiom intenial commotion. The state of the airay, as respects its 
equipment and the discipline of the men, when imder the immediate ipspection of their 
officers, I should say was such as to render it adequate to any sendee likely to be required 
of it, the only defect 1 would pomt out being the uisufficiency m point of number of the 
ISuropeiui offic*em The complement of officers to a native regiment bad for years post 
been little else than nomiaal, owing to the necessity the government was under of with¬ 
drawing many of them from rc^mentalduty,there being no distinct source from whence men 
of capacity and experience can be taken to supply the other wants of the service. So very 
matenal a defect would best be remedied, I conceive, by making a suitable addition to the 
complement of regimental officers The present strength of the European force sent out 
from this country may be fully sufficient in ordinary times, but should a prospect ever open 
of external war on a hirgo scale, a considerable addition to it would seem almost indis¬ 
pensable, In time of war very heavy duties h.ave fallen on that dasenptiop of force, 
aud as the scene of our operations becomes enlarged, the difficuUy may, without a 
furtlier augmentation, be veiy great of ensuring its assistance in time of need, a matter 
of no small moment, considering tiio d^ree of couiidenco and energy which the presence 
of such a body of troops always communicates to the army of wWch it forms a part in 
that country. 

8. J am aware of the paramount necessity, in all questions of this sort, of considering 

the state of our finances, a subject, however, on which I regret to say tfrat 1 can oiler to thh 
Board no infonuation oi opinion deserving i ts attention; neither is it in my power to give 
the Board any useful information on the only remaining tqpinin your letter of the 
Instant, to which 1 now propewe to adrert^ that is to si^, the lOth, or in order,' 
jrMpeoi«tbtQgo»«ni3 AbrM4«ndlift)»»ae 
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potneBsions are governed or controlled. Those individuals who have been employed in the 
binher departments of the Mvemnient must, of ooursei, flrom the opportunities they have 
liM of minute observation, he much better qualified than I can pret^d to be to form just 
opnions on that important branch of the inquiry With r^rd to the government ot India Appendix, No. 8 . 
I shall therefore confine myself to the lemark, that the seat of govetnraent seems to me tjJITIL 
much too remote to admit of its exercising a suJficiently vigilant nnperintendance and con- 7 ^ 

trol over our extensive possessions and interests that Ue to the westward of Calcutta. 

Authority must he del^ated for tlmt purpose, and there nuiy in time bo some danger lest y, VSSHutiiUto. 
the chain of responsibility in being thus made longer may also become weaker I am not * ’ ’ ’ 

prepared to offer any particular suggestions concerning the home government, the present 
system of wluch 1 tbuik suffioluntly competent for the degree of control that ought to he 
exercised over the distant govommont of India; hut although in its general outline it 
may not, according to my Tudgment, require alteration, I nevertheless perfectly conctu- In 
the opinion, very generally entertained, 1 believe, amongst those who are {icqu,imtcd 
with Indian affairs, that the constitution of the Court of Directors ns a body admits of 
improvement, and that some change should be introduced, by which the qualifications of 
those who are admitted into it should have gre.iter scope allowed them, .and be thus ren¬ 
dered more eflident for the good of the service. I would, in the last place, lentuioto 
suggest the advantage that might be exjiected to result fi»m a recurrence to the foi nicr 
practice of occasionally laying befoie Parluiraenta general statement of Indian affairs and 
finance. It would serve the purpose of dr.awing the public attention in this country to 
the state of India, and thus, besides o^rating as a check against misgoveniment, would 
act as a powerful stimulus to the administration abroad, and to all the public functionaries 
employed under it 

This letter having now drawn to much greatei length than was originally intended, I 
shall bnng it to a close, only regretting my inability to reply in a more full and satisfiictory 
ir to the many important beads of mqiury which have been suggested in the commii- 
0 had tlie honour to receive from you. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(signed) 11, H. Close. 


nication 1 have h 
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LETTER from Colonel Baillie to T. Hyde VUlkrs, Esq Appendix, No 6 . 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 9th instant, cJtond'iaoSie 

announcing the intention of the Board of Commissioners foi the Affairs of India to piojiose ' 

my being called as a witnesw before the East India Committi'c of the House of Conunona, y vWMri,'&aa. 
and requiring such information and opinions as I may be enabled to offer on certain quCs- ’ 

tions connected ^vith the state of our political relations in the East 

2 In proceeding to comply with the desire of the Board of Commissioners to the utmost 
extent of my power, consistently with my other .wocations, 1 deem it piojxjv to premise, 
that tlie period of my residence in India having teinimateil with the your 1816, 1 cannot 
offer any information, nor submit any o}»imon founded onmy iieraonal knowledge or expe¬ 
rience subsequent to that year, or having lefcrenco to cireumstauces or events supervement 
to the second year of the Company's present charter. 

3. The several questions or heaiis of inquiry proposed in your official letter shall be reca¬ 
pitulated in their order, and such answers as occur to me for the present shall be stated as 
briefly as possible, and without entering into any details, 

I. What new acquisitions of territory, &c.? 

A tabular statement of the several treaties now snbsisiing between the East India Com¬ 
pany and the several Asiatic states has been prepared, or is in the course of prepaiation, at 
the India House, which will exlubit at one view every acquisition of territory, tribute or 
pecuniary subsidy since the date of the present cluwtOT 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states? 

The actual state of those relations may be ascertained to a certain degree by a reference 
to the provisionaof the several treaties, a complete collection of which is in preparation at 
the India House, and will be laid before the Committee; but a memorandum descriptive 
of the present state of our political relations has been recently prepared in the Exammer's 
Office, and will, in a still more perfect state, I understand, be submitted to the Board It 
is, however, necessary to observa, that some changes may have lately taken place in our 
relations with particular states, a knowledge of wmch can only be attorned by a perusal of 
the secret records of the Company, to Which I have not bad access; and for myself, I may 
this occasion of stating that ^1 the information which I possess is limited to the sove¬ 
reignty of Ou.de, and to the petty states of the province of Bundeleund, with which alone 
I was offidolly connected during the p^od of my residence in India. 

III. What is the amount of military force required in each instance ? 

The amount of military fore© to be employed with each particular state was originally 

(448*-VL) M 4 x^gulated 
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SL regulated in every instance, as I Ij^eve, by an express provision of treaty, and may be 
vGB^OrNl. ascertained by a reference to the treaty. 

At the same time there is reason to infer, that the course of pc^tical and military events 
Appendix, No, 6. supervenient to the dates of those treaties, and the altered position of certain states, with 
t >fe»tion to the general frontier, as extended by conquest or otherwise, has admitted of a 

- considerably reduction of the amount of force in some of the interior states, proceeding 
either on express agreement or on the tacit consent of the parties, for the full explanation 
T. M, p??ffrrr, Fi ni whidi the political records of the Government may be consulted. In one instance, 
namdy, that of the kingdom of Oude, it consists with my own knowle^e that the amount 
of force has been materially diminish^ since the date of the treaty of C^ion in 1804 

IV. What is the character, and what the extent of interference ? 

To this it may be answered, in the first place, that the character of our interference in 
tlxe general concerns of each of our allies, as originally settled by treaty is different in 
different states, and accordant with the relative degree of power and independence pos¬ 
sessed by those states at the commencement of their alliance with the Company, as may 
be seen by a perusal of the treaties; but that the extent and even the ongiml character 
of our interfi^nce has been, in many instances, materially and unavoidably altered by 
the course of events in India, is a feet which cannot be denied, and may be very easily 
accounted for. 

Of the present real character and extent of the interference exercised by us in the affairs 
of protected states, I would say, that it is absolute and universal as regards their external 
ana political concerns. they cannot enter into alliances nor levy any troops, nor employ 
European servants of any nation without the consent of our government, and their corres¬ 
pondence with each other is subjected to the approbation of our fimctionnries; but all this 
is provided for by treaty, and the grounds of the provision must be evident to all who are 
conversant with Indian ^airs. 

With legard again to the internal government of the states, and the management of their 
domestic concerns, I should say, tliat, while the original principle and general rule of our 
government was unquestionably non-interference, except by friendly advice when sohcited, 
we have been gradually led by a tram of unaVoiduble events to exercise a ilegrec of internal 
interference in the affairs of some of our alhes, exceeding perhaps the onginal torm.s of the 
alliance and the general rule of the government, as presenbed and repeatedly enjoined by 
the home authorities, and especially by the Court of Directors 

At the same time, it may safely bo aflirmeil that unnecessary interference, with a view 
to self-aggrandizement, has never been the object of our governments abroad, and that in 
almost every instance of a contra^ natuio which con bfi cited, the principles of intei- 
national law, and the legitimate objects of mamtaining the general tr.inquillity and pro¬ 
tecting our own subjects and dominions, will be found to justify the extent of interference 
whicli has been exercised 

On the subject of non-interference m the affairsof our allied states a number of despatches 
have been framed and forwarded at different times by the Court of Directors to the Supreme 
Government of India, copies of all which maybe seen in the records, and of which the more 
material will he laid before the Committee 


V. What is the nature of the duties of political residents, &a ? 

The nature of the duties of pohtical residents and agents at the courts of our allied 
states is generally regulated by treaty, and differs in character and importance according 
to the terms of the alliance and the relative powers of the states 

As an example in my own case, I should say, that it was my duty to take cogmzance of 
all the ]X)htical transactions of the government to which I was accredited, and to guard 
against the adoption of any measure tending to infringe its political relations with our 
govenunent; to watch over all its proceedings; to observe the state and condition of its 
subjects and dominions, to report every event or occurrence of moment, and in all practi¬ 
cable cases to apply for and await the instructions of government regarding these occur¬ 
rences, to receive and comply with the requisibons of the allied sovereign for aid or advice 
on emergency, to direct and superintend tie employment of British troops in his dominions 
when their services were required for the purpose either of external defence or of main¬ 
taining internal tranquillity, by suppressing disaffection or rebellion, and to attend to a 
variety of matters of detail which it is unnecessary and impossible here to enumerata 

VI. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are anticipated, &O.I 

This is purdy a matter of opinion, and the question Ls of such importance, and of so com¬ 
plicated a nature, that it would reqiure a volume of historical and political Requisition to 
explain the grounds on which a just opimon could be fonned of it. 

Without entering at all on ilie extensive field of discussion which this inquiry would sug¬ 
gest, I would say generally, ihat the natural effects of alhances sudi as ours with the 
several states of India, that is, of offensive and defensive engagements between paramount 
or powerful, and weak or subordinate states, so closely connected with each other, must 
be the gradual depression and ultimate subversion of the power of the one and the substi¬ 
tution of the other in its stead. 

That such has been, in several instances, the effect of our progressive power in India, 
cannot with truth be denied } and that such will be the ultimat^ though I trust, the long 

protracted 
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protracted result of our connection vritli the protected states, if we maintain our present 
positmn, which to be maintained, must still be progressive, I entertain a confident 

As to the effect of this result on the general condition of the people, I should say that it 
must be greatly to their advantage, inasmuch as it never, I believe, has been doubted that 
the condition of the Company's subjects in India is preferable in eveiy lespect to that of 
those of the best governed of all tlie other states of the Peninsula. 

VII. What have been the financial effects ? 

For authentic and particular information under this head of inquiry, I refer to the 
Financial Accounts which were laid before Parliament in Febiuaiy 1830 Tliat an increase 
of gross revenue has arisen by the acquiaition of territory and tribute is, I believe, cot lain, 
but that a proportionate increase upon the whole in the charges of aclministiatioii has been 
produced is, I should think, speaking fiom recollection, equally unquestionable. With 
regard to the military charge, a return exhibiting the whole nunibci of King’s and Company’s 
troops seising in India during all the years from 179.3 has been prepaicd by the military 
secretary, from which it appeals, and is worthy of remaik, that while all our mililaiy esta¬ 
blishments have been raised at different (Hiriods during the administration of Loi ds W'ellesley, 
Minto, Hastings, and Amherst, to double or more than double the number miiinlained in the 
year above stated, the actual number which will remain, when the reductions recently 
ordered shall be earned into complete effect, namely, at the close of the ensuing joai, will 
be less by several thousand men than the amount of our military force at the commence¬ 
ment of the present charter in the year 1813. 

With regard to the risk of external or internal hostility, as affected by oui conquests, 
and the changes and enlargements of our political relations in India, I would observe, as a 
matter of opinion, that while every extension ofempitc in the coiiisc of hum in events may 
be considered as bringing with it the seeds of dismemberment and decay, tlieie is no par¬ 
ticular event in my present contemplation, or coiibistcnt with my Knowledge, that would 
lead me to appiehend increased or cxtrauiditmiy risk fiom our icccnt conquests iii India, 
or the extension of our political iclations. 

VIII. How far have the principles of justice, &c. ^ 

I am not aware of any recent instance of iniportiincc in which the principles of public 
justice have been departed from on grounds of doubtful expediency, or without a sti ong 
plea of political necessity, with a view to the maintenance of our own power oi the pio- 
tection of our subjects and dominions. 

At the same time I am leady to admit that there have been cases of demand from some 
of our allies, and of interference in their internal concerns, which I should feel it difficult to 
justify, although the grounds of such demand and interference vveie eonsideied to be salis- 
iactory at the time by far higher authorities .and more competent judges than myself 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of our armies, &c. ? 

This question is purely of a military nature, and one on which the habits of my public 
life, being different ft om my original profession, and early studies and duties, should poi haps 
preclude mo from pronouncing au opinion. It may however be infeircd, from the high 
militaiy character and eminent professional talents of the several distinguished ofheers who 
have commanded our aiinics in India, and uniformly led them to victory, aided loo by the 
extensive geographical and local knowledge of the officers of the gencial staffj that the 
strength and distribution of the forces at the several presidencies have been generally well 
adapted to the various changes and events which have occurred, and to the position, power, 
and circumstances ot the states to which they wero opposed, and of the times winch called 
forth their exertions 

As exceptions to this general remark, the commencement and early progress of the 
Nepaiil and Burmese wars might perhaps, without injustice, be cited, but on those particular 
instances the records are sufficiently explicit, and 1 lefrain from further remarks. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies, &c. ? 

Tliey have generally, in as far as consists with my knowleilgc, been leguliitcd in such a 
manner as to combine efiSciency with economy, though in some instances economy has been 
carried too far, and in others the number of assistants lias been, I think, grcatei than was 
necessary. 
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IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks ? 

For the answer to tliis question, I would refer you to my description .already given of the 
duties of residents and agents. As they arc bound to report every event or occuirence of 
moment, and in all proctioahle cases to await the instructions of the Government for their 
guidance, the absence of necessary check can only proceed from a gross deieliotioa of duty 
by the resident or the Governor, or both. 

In every instance of the indispensable exei'cise of his own judgment or discretion on 
emergency, tlie resident immediately reports his proceedings to the Government, and from 
(443.—VI.) N the 
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';.p^ ' ihe rcadifi^ea of oaauDBBiwtiort »itJ> rt»® prcsiikwcy, hl» erm^ if cOBMxutfeedr jnagr be 
*0®^®*** remedied befbre any serieus injary can aiise. Upon the wholes though I {Knew a very 

""" . .- limited knowledge of the rules and checks of European diplomacy aiid of the praeticea « 

Ap)^lk„Xfo.& European ambu^ors, 1 wiU venture to assert that, considering the great n«is^ of 
t political fujictionaries employed by the British OoTemmetti in India, a* few instaacea of 

departure fiom the strict fine of duty and integrity, and as many of able and saeoessfol 
vmoa^xnHHw found in the hiatory of the Company's poiitieal admiiustradon, as in tlwt 

T.ILFiBitrtfEaq, of any Euroiwan Government. 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, &c. ? 

This last a the most diflScnlt question contained in your oflSml communi^tioiu It is 
one on which the Legislature must finally decide, after considering all the evidence before 
it, and one on which 1 could wish to dechne pronouncing any opinion. 

Devonshire-place, I have the honour to be, &c. 

27 Jan. lad'Z (signed) J. Baillle. 


Appendix, No. 7. 

LETTER from Frank W3der, Esq. to T. Htfde Vilhers, Esq 
Sir, 

Appendix, No. 7. Ik reply to your letter of the 7ch ultimo, intimating to me the intention of the Commie- 

- Stoners for the AfToirs of India to propose my bidng cal^ as a witness before the East 

f‘0® India Committee on the subject of our external and internal political relatiozu in iho E.iet, 
F, tvuder, Esq. u^d requesting any informarioti I might be able to alFord regarding the states which my 

fn rr rru r< coursc of sorvicc had made me acquainted with, 1 have now the honour to state as 
T. //. Vdl^t, Esq. . 

I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change 
or enlargement of our (loUtical relarions has been effected since )813? 

As I was not appointed a political resident till 1627, nearly 10 >ears after the Nepaul 
and Pindany wars were concluded, ond^ was not engaged in any of the operations whiclt led 
to the acquisitions made durixig those wars, 1 have no further acquaintance with the events 
, of that period than what is known to ell tl>e world, and is now a matter of history. 

1 went out to India m 1807, and, excepting a abort time at Moradabad in the conuncaace^ 
nient of my careei, was employed at Dihlee^ Ajmere, Saugor, and Nagporo; but, both at 
Dihice anil Ajmere, (at which latter place, from the conveniency of position, the states of 
Joudhpoor, Jcsselniere, and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me,) my duties 
were quite of a subordinate nature, having been wholly under the orders of the different 
presidents. I had not an independent charge until I was appointed, in 182.5, Goversor- 
General’s agent at Saugor, where 1 only remained one year; and, in fact, I had no pofiticdL 
employment of any importaaoc until 1 succeeded to the rrsideitcy at Nogpore in 10%7, 
which I quitted again to return to England at tbe close of 1829. Even at Nagpore, with 
exception of some modifications in the mte treaty which were negotiated through me just 
bcfoi e I left tliat residency, my functions were singly those of carrying into execution the 
arrangements framed by my predecessor, Mr. Jenkins, fur transfomng to the young Kaj^ 
the management of his country on ctmung of 1 deem it right to enter into this detail, 
because I feel th.^t my evidence before the East India Committee, vnth the very slen^r 
ruformation 1 possess, would only be uselessly talung up their time, when there are so many 
others now at home who vi ere personally etnploypd m settling the new acquisitions of terri¬ 
tory to which your letter refers, and who consequently niist be far better qualified to i^ord 
the particulars required. I should state further, that on account of ill healtli 1 left India 
the moment 1 Imd completed 22 years’ residence, and that not intending to return, or ever 
expecting to be colled upon for my evidence or opinions on any matters connected with niy 
coarse of service there, 1 have not broitfbt home with me a single paper or document of 
any description, so that any testimony 1 could give must be entirely from general lecot- 
lection. 

II. Wiiflt is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

The general basis of our alliances is a virtual acknowledgment of the Company’s supre¬ 
macy, affording nulitary aid on requimtion,^ according to means, granting our protection in 
return, on tbe usual conditiou of not foi ming any new connections with ether powers, and 
submitting external disputes to oui arbitration; but those teema vary, of course, according 
to bcal C'lrcuroetanres. Joutlhpoor, Jesselmere, and Kiriiengurh may be considered uilus- 
tary to or under tbe protection of the British Government, and the alUanee with Nagpeve 
is of a subsidiary nature. Joudhpoor and Nagpore arc likewise bound to furnish cecitw- 
gents of horse when called upon, tbe former 1,500 and the latter LOOO, and these arc tbe 
only states I have any acquaintance with. 

ML What 
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IXL What it amount of military ferer required in each inalance, whether, 

1. By express stipulation ? 

The military force nliich was required for the states with, which my course of serrice 
brought me in contact was as follows: 

At Kagpore a subudiary &rce is kept up, as stipulated by treaty, and consisted, when I 
came away, of one regiment European infantry, four lemments native iiifantiy, one ofcavaiiy, 
and some horse and foot artillery ; but the strengm of the force is lett always to oiir 
discretion. 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations^ 

Jottdhpoor, Jesselmere, and Kishcngurh we are bound to protect from all externsl oiie- 
mies; but no extra force is maintained for those states, the troo^is stationed at Nn$siirab.id 
(principally, 1 believe, if not entirely, on account of Jcypoor) being found sulhcient foi all 
purposes. 

Or, 3. As a security against extraoi dinary ilsk? 

Saugor is tlie hcad-qnarters of a division of the army, and a foicc is cantoned there for 
service in that neighbourhood, preserving at the same time tiie line of communication w itb 
our other military posu. 

rV. What is the character, and what the extent, of interference exercised by us in 
tlie internal affairs of the protected states ? 

Tlie degree of interference exercised by us in the affalis of the protected states must 
always depend on the character of the prince and the rircumstanccs of the state at the time; 
but wherever I have been employed, no interfeience whatever has been used, eitlici in the 
selection of the ministcis, management of the country, 01 any other mtcniul matters. 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to ^lolitical residents nnd 
agents ? 

The duty of a political resident and agent is to keep himself informed of every thing that 
passes at the court to which he is accredited, and to report the same to Guvernment, to 
maintain imimpaiied the relations of amity and ^ood utideistanding between tlie two 
powers, by timely interposing when occurrence arises at variance with the terms of the 
alliance, and to Iw the channel of communication on all occasions. 

2. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticipati'd, 
on the interests of the protected pi inces, of tlieir people, and ot our ow n 
subjects, from the relation in which they stand to us, ns Jieretofore acted 
upon? 

I think that benefits have resulted to the native powers as well as to ourselves from the 
relation in whicli they now stand towards us The prince, being freed iiom all apprehen¬ 
sion of external danger, has been able to turn his mind to the internal affairs of his dominions, 
while his people, in tlie enjoyment of this perfect security from foreign invasion, have given 
themselves more to agriculture and commerce. This improved state of tilings lias necevsai ily 
led to an increased inlcicourse with the British territories, and our subjects likewise have 
been partakers of the benefits arising from it. 

1 can only speak of the states of which I have a knowledge. 

V. What have been the rmancial effects of the conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargement of our political relations which have been made since To be 

exhibited under the tbllowing heads .— 

I. Increased or decreased revenue or tilbnte. 

No revenue or tribute is exacted from Jesselmere 01 Kishenguili; and though a siinio^ 
one lac and 8,000 rupees is paid yearly into our treasury by Joudhpom, the lunouiit is 
always accounted for to Scindia, agreeably to the treaty wiih that prince Howevci, an 
annual subsidy of eight lacs, in comniutatkm for ilio auxiliary foice licrctufnre kept up at 
Nagpore, lias lately been obtained from that state, 111 addition to the former cession of thu 
Jubbulpore territories, for the maintenance of the subsidiary force there, and about eight 
lacs more are received from Saugor and liutta: but the mci eased cliaiges fui iioojis 
stationed in those districts for their protection, together with die civil cslablisluiieius, 
probably absorb the whole amount. 

2 Increased or decreased charge of civil administration 
. The increase of our territories since 1813, has of course rendered requisite an inciea-.- of 
civil establishments, but those establishments have been paid out of die levenues deiivtd 
from those territories. 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of military force 

An increased appropriation of military force was rcquiied in the different qiiarten 1 was 
stationed; but regarding the arrangements of the army I am iiocessaiily quite ignorant, 
and know not what troops have been raised exclusively on this account, ui what numbei s 
have been furnished from other stations in our possession before. 
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A Increased or decreased risk ef external or internal hostility. 

I believe the effect of the conquests, and the enlargement of our political relations since 
1818, have undoubtedly diminished the risk both of internal and external hostility; for, as 
there is now no state remaining of any importance within the British frontier, there is m 
consequence less cause for alarm internally: and for the same reason of there being no 
longer any power within capable of affording assistance to foreign foes, there is less danger 
of hostility from without 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

'During the period I was in the East no nais were entered into tliat were not rendered 
unavoidf^lc by tho misconduct or aggression of the native rulers. From the peculiar 
nature of our political position there, the extension of our conquest has hitherto always 
led to a further collision with olhei powers; but now tliat the whole peninsula of India has 
come under our control or influence, I tliink tliat peace and tranquillity may be considered 
to be permanently established. 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army been 
rcguUtecl by a duo attention to the changes lliat have occurred m our political 
remtions, and to their actual condition with reference to tlio forces belonging to the 
niilive states on wliose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insubor¬ 
dination we have to contend ? 

Of the general details of the Indian army I am wholly unacquainted; but wherever I 
had an opportunity of forming a judgment, the distribution appeared to me to be regulated 
always with reference to the degree of aid or hostility that might be expected from tlie 
changes in our political relations. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments at the several residencies and agencies 
been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy? 

The civil establishments at the different residencies and agencies to which I have been 
attached have been framed with evciy i^gard to economy, combining at the same time 
efficiency and respectability. 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary checks ? 

The residents and agents are subjected to every possible check, as no charge, however 
triiial, 18 allowed to be made without being fiist submitted for the approval and siuictioa 
of government. To ensure a iigid observance of this rule, no payment is ever made from 
any treasury that has not undergone oxamination at the audit-office, and no account is ever 
passed in that office unless accompanied by tlie requisite vouchers. 

X. How has the existing system of Indian government or home direction and 
control been successful, or calculated to succeed in mainuining the requisite vigour, 
constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose m the several gradations of govern¬ 
ment, dll ection, control or influence, anu(ii any) wliat change is necessary or advisable 
m the constitution of the home or of the Indian government 

Judging fioni the increasing prosperity of the country, as well as the happiness and con¬ 
tentment of the people wherever our rule or influence has extended, I should say that the 
existing system works extiemely well Some slight changes might perhaps be beneficial 
both in the constitution of the Indian and the home governments; but I do not feel myself 
competent to offer an opinion on cither of these points, as in regard to the former I have 
only been employed in one branch of the seivice (the political), and with respect to the 
latter, I really know not what dcgiec of inteiference is exercised by the Board of Control, 
never having belonged to any of the offices at the presidency, where alone access could be 
had to any records affording such information 

J have the honour to be, &o 

20, Bruton-street, 

14 Fch, 1832. (signed) Frank Wilder. 
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LETTER from John Crawfurd^ Esq. to Thomas Hyde ViUers, Esq. 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter of the 9th January, 1 have the honour to submit to the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affurs of India statement of my sentiments and views on the 
subject of our political relations with the native states of India. These may bo divided into 
six classes. Ist, Independent states distant from the British territory, such as China, Cochin 
Siam, and Persia; 2d, States inthe immediate neighbourhood of the British dominions, 

bnt 
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but of wluch the princes exercise independent sovereignty, with little or no interference on or 

the part of the British Government, such as Ava, Nepaul, Lahore, and Cabul, 3d, Small FOREIGN* 
independent states distant from the Britisli possess^ns, and having no othci tlian com- ' 
mercial iclations with the Indian government, such as the Imam of Muscat and other Appendix, Ko. 8. 
petty states on the shores ot the Pei Man and Arabian Gulfs; 4th, States who»c posessions - 
are mterminglcd with the British, commonly called, in the language of Indian diplo- j ^ 
inacy, Piolectcd States,” and within which nearly the whole military powei, and, ‘ 
through our resident diplomatic agents, no inconsiderable sliare of the civil, is exciclsod, jgjy, ynUcrt, Esq. 
6th, Petty states intci mingled with the British possessions, of which the princes exercise 
the sovereignty, because politically too inconsiderable to have called for our intci leiciicc, 
such os the Rohilla, chief of llaiiipoor, and a great number of petty chiefs widely spuMil 
throughout the noitli-west and souih of India, usually known under the name of Independent 
Jnghirdars; and, 6th, Mcie pensionaries of the British Government without leniioiy, or 
with very little, such as the Mogul, Nabob of Aicot, the Rajah of Tiinjorc, and the 
Pcisliwah. 

Upon each of these classes I shall olTer some brief lemaiks; but before doing so It will 
be proper to state what personal oppoi tuiiities I have enjoyed of fotmitig a judgment upon 
the s’arioua important questions on which my opinions have been called for. Fioiu 1811 to 
1817 I served as a civil ofheer of the government of Java, chiefly as political resident at the 
court of one of the native princes. This prince, the sultan of Java, had a feitile leiritory, 
and about a million and a lidf of subjects. I negotiated a treaty with tins thief in 181*2, 
which was ratifled by the loiRl goteiument, and eventually by the Governoi-genoial. In 
the afliiiis of Ins government we cxeiciscd, during our possession of Java, the same kind of 
interference which we exercise in the administrations ot llydrabod, Oude, and Mysore, or 
the Guicowar. The Dutch gmcinment bad done the same thing Iwfore us, and the Nether- 
land government has continued to do so to the present day. Alter a quariel with him, 
which followed almost immediately on the conquest of the island, and which aiose out of 
a desire to throw off the yoke of the European supremacy, which terininated in hostilities, 
tranquillity was afterwards tolerably maintained during our remaining occupation of the 
island It was this same interforenco, perhaps more indisci cetly exei ciscd on the pait of the 
Netherlnnd government, wluch pioduccd the formidable insunection whicli broke out in 
1824, and which continued to desolate some of the finest provinces of the island foi six years. 

The same medley, indeed, with the other native princes of Java, had, on previous occasions, 
produced exactly siinilat efl'ects It would be iirelative to add anything further upon this 
point, since the subject has lung ceased to be one m which we are diiectly intcic&tcd. 

In 18*21 I was sent by the Governoi-general of India on a mission to Siam and Cochin 
ClnniU The object, on tins occasion, was purely commercial; and os the particulars are 
belorc the Board and the public, I need not further leler to them. I'rom 18*23 to 18*2,'>, 
inclusive, I was chaigod with the civil administiation of Singuimre, and at the «ame time 
hold the office of political agent to the Governoi-general lor the native states of the Maloy 
islands. In this situation I corresponded with many of the native princes of Borneo, 

Sumatra, and Celebes, as well as with some of the public officers of the Siamese and 
Coidiin-t’hinese go\ernments, and negotiated a treaty with the princes of Johore for the 
sovereignty and propcity of the island of Singapore, the particulais of which I <;luill, in the 
sequel of this letter, lefcr to. In 1826 and 18271 was employed, first, m the civil adminis¬ 
tration ot Pegu, and evciitn.illy aa envoy to the court of Avi, in winch latter capacity 
I negotiated a treaty, winch, as it was foi the most part of a commercial nature, it is not 
necessary to make fui ther allusion to. 

The Board of Commissioncis will perceive, from this short recital of my services, that 
1 am not competent, fiom peison.vl kuowleilge, to speak with any authoiity on some of the 
most essential points connected with the lelations m which we stand towards the native 
princes of Induu The opinions which I shall offer in regard to these arc, therefoie, chiefly 
lounded on a careful peiusul of those public documents which, for the most part, have been 
laid before Paillamciit in considciablc detail, and to a consideration of winch I fahull 
endeavour to bring the analogies of my own immediate experience to bear. 

With I espcct to the first class of native, or more correctly, of Asiatic states, consisting 
of Chino, Cochin-China, Siam, and Persia, it is my clear and distinct opinion, that all 
our diplomatic intercourse with those should emanate from the Crown, and not from the 
delegated aiidioiity of the Governor-general of India. On this subject I can speak with 
vcoiifldence, having experienced great obstacles in Siam, Cochin-China, and even ni Ava, 

Within a few moiiuis after the successful termination of hostilities witli that state, in con¬ 
sequence of not being accredited by the Sovereign, a point icspccting which I found every 
one of these states equally jealous and tenacious. ITie court ot Pcisia is known to have 
objected, on more than one occasion, to receiving an agent from the Governor-general, and 
to be solicitous for a direct communication wito the Sovereign, and ns to China, the im¬ 
propriety of attempting any political correspondence between tliat state and the local 
government of India has always appeared so obvious that it has not even been attempted 
Our relations with the states in question, not even excepting Persia, must, as it appeals to 
me, be always no other than commercial. An occasional friendly correspondence with them, 
emanating from the Crown, will not be without its value, in maintaining or extending our 
commercial intercourse, while it is certain that a correspondence with the Governor-general 
can have no other effect than that of w’onnding the vamty or exciting the fears or jealousy 
of proud and barbarous governments. 

With respect to the second class of princes, or those exercising independent sovereignty, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the British dominions, our relations are with these 
(445._VI.) » 3 political, 
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iirnnirrmir »• weU «» ocunttieroial, aud they must of nocewntv be nutmtained thorough the 

l®^^**®®** direet t^pi^y of the Oovornor-gonenJ onljr. I {>reBUixifi to tu>nk>faoweT«v that the leas va 
■ iaterfere in their internal affaire the h^ter. Political reeidente are at present maintaioed 

Apgc o^» N o. 8- by 11 $, both at Ava and Nepaol, in virtue of treaties with these courtsk I coniSus I am 

T 1111^77 tmahle to discover any utility in these agencies. The relations subsuting between the 

j British Government and these states are tho>e of a powei ful nation with weak and vanquidied 

. jM»q. always in the power of the British Government, in a ountiaign of a few months, 

T»S. Ptfftfrn Eng ^ overthrow ^tfaer stale, and it is now sufficiently ascertained that it was only our igno¬ 
rance pf the means of setting al^ut it, an ignorance which no longer exists, which made ow 
first attempts to conquer them tardy and expensive. The present of a British dipkimado 
agent under the circumstances of our political connection, either a ith Ava or Nepaul, seoiw 
to me more likely to be the source of irritation than of conciliation. All useful diplmnatie 
functions may be performed &r more quietly, and witli equal efficiency, by the nearest civil 
or military functionary on the frontier; and if occasion should require it, a special envoy 
might be deputed, a measure which, as being in accordance with Eastern usage, would be 
considered compUmentary, while the presence of a resident agent is notoriously viewed by 
the Indian princes as a mark of vassalage or thraldom. The charges of the residency of 
Betura of all Civil Nepaul, exclusive of the military escort, amount, according to the returns made to Farlia- 
Offices and Esta- xnent, to about 10,000/. per annum. If the charges of the residency of Ava be of the same 
bbskments, 1830. amount, and the relative importance of the parties docs not seem to imply that it ought to 
be less, a saving of ‘20,000L per annum might be effected, without the smallest detriment to 
tile public service, by the abolition of these two residencies. 

Our political connection with Cabal and the Anieere of Scind, as far as can be collected 
Treaties with Ca- from the printed treaties, appears to have originated m the apprehension of an invasion of 
bul and Ameers of the French, who had formed an alliance, having this object in view, with the court of 
Scind, 1809 Persia, llie fears which led to these arrangements were perhaps unnecessarily exag¬ 

gerated 

The princes of the third class are of no political importance whatever, and our connexion 
with them ought to be considered purely of a commercial character, lliey consist princi¬ 
pally of chieftains on the Persian and Arabian Gulls; with the formei of which, in ptu:- 
ticular, our commerce has been greatly extended since 1814. llie object of our treaties has 
been the suppression of piracy, and the icdiiction and regulation of the duties imposed ou 
British ships and merchandize The estabibhments muintu'ned with this view, independent 
of militaty and marine, amount, according to Parliamentaiy documents, to about 14,000/. 
per annum. It may be much doubted whether odvantages to our trade, oorresponding with 
so large an expenditure, are dei ived from oui political establishments at these places; and 
whether every useful purpose might not be setved by the presence, os is the case at one of 
the places, Muscat, of a native agent, or at the utmost of an European merchant, having 
consular authority. Under any circumstances the presence of one or two cruisers, for the 
protection of the British flag from piracy and insult, is ludispensablo; but what diplomatic 
agency is furtlier requisite ought to be distinctly shown, to justify the large expenditure 
vriiich at present takes place 

By far the most important of the political relations of the British Government are those 
with the protected states” These may be described os being under a joint British and 
native administration, with all the imperfections of the one, and all the vices of tlie other, 
and both, it may be said, incurable, as long as this system of rule is persevered in The 
experience of nearly 70 years warrants us in behoving that, as far us the welfare of the 
people is concerned, these protected states are among the woiat governed countries m the 
world. The effects which liave resulted from tliis mixed government are too well known 
to require being dwelt upon in any detail, and I shall, therefore, simply enumerate a few of 
them. By our militaiy protection, and our interference m the civil administration, the 
powers of the native goveriunents are necessarily enfeebled; the prince is reduced to a 
pageant—often into a mischievous one; all responsibility to his subjects for good govern¬ 
ment IS removed; and the natural check of apprehended insurrection against the vices of 
a feeble or tyrannical sovereign, the only one winch exists in most Asiatic governments, is 
wholly witlidrawn. All interest in the good government of his country being token away, 
the prince, according to his personal charactci, degenerates either into a besotted volup¬ 
tuary, a miser, or a discontented intriguer, surrounded by parasites or usurers The 
management of the revenue of the country (and tliere is no exception to this course) is 
delivered over into tlie gripe of contractors, and along with it, as usual, the adminutration 
of justice. The country necessarily becomes a scene of anarchy and confusion. Resistance 
to authority becomes habitual, and petty insurrections break out, which, just or unjust, are 
immediately suppressed by the ixxcwtible arm of British power. 

The consequences which result to the protecting power are scarcely less injuriom than to 
the power protected. It incurs, and not unjustly, both from the subjects of the protected 
state and its own, all the odium of the misgovernmont to which the ioriner is a prey; and 
the protected countries, instead of giving support, and adding strength to tlie British 
Government, have become in reality a heavy burthen upon it. 

'fho Inr^r, and consequently the more unwieldy, the territory of the protected state, and 
the mure direct and coia]Mete our own interfeieuco and control, the worse iqipears to be the 
condition of tlie country. lli» is strikingly exemplified in the cases of Oude, Hydrobad, 
and Mysore, to which 1 shall briefiy advei't ibr illustration, llie state of Oude embraces 
above ‘25,000 square miles of the finest territory in India, with probably not Jess than four 
millions of inhabitants. Ever since the year 1765 it has been secured by the power of 
the British Governm^t from all foreign aggression; and for the greater part of the time 
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by oor subsidiary troops from the burthen of maintaining military establishments. 
Nots^bstanding these apparent advantages, the coantiy has been pretty untformly through¬ 
out a scene of anarchy, disorder and ibaladministration. 

The territory of Hydrabad embraces about one-tenth part of the entire surface of Hin¬ 
dustan, and is equal in extent to about one-fifth of the Brittsh dominions themselves. Our 
political connection with it has subsisted nearly os long as with Oude; and all accounts 
seem to agree that it is still worse governed than the latter It is in vain that we have 
endeavoured to bolster np this weak and tottering state by military aid, and by fresh acces¬ 
sions of territory. lu sovereigns are discontents; the resources of the country are dilapi¬ 
dated ; the government seems utterly incompetent to the management of a territory exceed¬ 
ing 100,000 square miles in extent; and the more we interfere, the worse the cirenmstanoes 
of the country seem to become One article of our engi^ements with the piinces of Hydra- 
bad, which i shall beg leave to copy, will strikingly point out the injurious effects upon the 
character and credit of the British Government of our protective alliance. ITie 17tli Article 
of the Convention of IftOO is in die following strain: “ By the present treaty of general 
defensive alliance, the tics of union, by the blessing of God, are drawn so close, that the 
“ friends of one party will be henceforward considered as the friends of the other, and the 
** enemies of the one party as the enemies of the other; it is therefore hereby agreed that 
** if in future the Shorapoor, or Giidwall zemindars, or any other subjects or dependants of 
" his highness’s government, should withhold the payment of the circar’s just claims upon 
them, or excite rebellion oi disturbances, the subaidiaiy force, or such portion thereof as 
«« may be requisite, after the rc-ality of the fact shall be duly ascertained, shall be ready, in 
** concert with his highness’s ou n troops, to reduce all such offenders to obedience" A 
succeeding clause of the same article provides that, m certmn cases, if his highness should 
require it, the British troops on the contiguous frontier shall enter his dominions, and be 
employed in the same manner as the subsidiary force. In short, it is provided that the 
effective military power of Great Biitain shall be employed, not only in the suppression of 
rebellion and insurrection, but even in tlie collection of the revenue. No doubt the article 
provides only that it sliall be employed for the enforcement of the just claims of the native 
government, after the reality of the fiiets shall be ascertained; but wlio is to judge of the 
justice or injustice, the reality or unreality of tlie claims made, or the facts alleged by a 
profligate and rapacious govei nmen1 1 ' 'fbe diplomatic agent of the British Government 
must be totally incompetent to such a task m a country extending over 108,000 square 
miles, and containing a population of certainly not less than eight millions of people. 

The state of Mysore is a very sinking example of tlie evils arising from the ntixed govern¬ 
ment which prevails in the piotectud states 'I'his was a gratuitous creation of our own, at 
the moment when we were most deeply imbued with the mania of subsidiary treaties. It 
embraces 80,000 square miles of some of the most fertile territory in tiie south of India, 
with a tempi.*rate climate and a docile population. Although of little more than 30 years’ 
standing, and from the first moment of its origin under our immediate auspices, and subject 
to our mrect control, its government seems to be just as ill iidmintstcrod as those of Lucknow 
or Hjdrabiwl, and it was only last year that a necessity arose for employing a considerable 
portion of the disposable troop of the Madras Presidency in the suppression of a formidable 
insurrection within it. The particulars of this leliellion are, no doubt, before the Board, and 
although I am unacquaintetl with them, I will venture to predict, without any apprehension 
oi drawing a rash conclusion, that it originated in some gross acts of extortion or oppres¬ 
sion, and most probably m a long continued series of such acts on the part of the native 
governmeuL It is due to the late Sir 'I'homas Munro to state, that his sagacity predicted, 
even before the treaty was signed, the consequences which would follow the placing of a 
pageant prince on tlie throne of Mysore: a prince, as he states, unknown to the people, and 
whose father and grandfather were equally unknown to them • 

In round numbers, nearly onedialf of iheentiie area of Hindustan comes under the deno¬ 
mination of protected states, and all this vast teintory is more or less subject to the evils 
which are incident to this condition; although the territories being generally less un wieldly, 
wid our medley less direct, the inconveniences arising from it ore not always of so aggra¬ 
vated a character as in the examples just alluded to. As long as our present eng.-igciRent8 
with the protected states are prsevered in, it is obvious that the system of misrule which 
prevails in them is doomed to be perpetual, or, at least, to endure as long as the British 
power itself. We are instrumental therefore in ^ving consistency and permanency to a 
system of bed government. Through our support alone the states of Oude and Hydrabad 
have existed now for near 70 years, a period far beyond the average duration of Indian 
monarelues, ami indeed, it may be added, of Asiatic monarchies; for, with the exception of 
China and Japan, there is not a conuderable nation of Central Asia m which a revolution 
has not taken {daee, or a dymwty been overthrown withm the same period. 

It is fiir easier to point out the evils of the existing system than to show what practical 
remedy ought to be attempted for tlieir redress. Bemre ofFermg any suggestions, however, 
on the latter subject, I shall advert to onr relations with the petty states, absolutely or vir¬ 
tually exercising independent sovereignty, as well as to our connection with the pensioned 
princes;. The character of the administration of the petty states affords in general a striking 
eoatrast to the management in the great states. Wherever the land is not utterly sterile, 
the localities not very unfavouralde, nor the people in a veiy low and uncivilized state, they 
are almost invariably in a flourishing and prosperous condition They aic not only far better 
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vfYumnts governed the krger stfttes, but in general in a more floumhmg situation than the 
ntdghbouring British posiesMons, always excepting, however, those in which the land-tax 
4 r.nu.iv V .« pprpetuily, and to which the bencfida! influence of an acdve external 

Appo uix, ^ 10 * 0 . commerce haa been extended. The causes of this prosperity it is not, I think, dilBoult to 
Letter from The states are small, and not beyond the capacity of their rulei s to govern. They 

Jf. Cratrfurd Esq. ®*’® them rather as private estates than as principalities The chiefs feel their 

to ’ ' responsibility to their subjects for their good or bad administration, and the influence of pub- 

7. IL ViUtets Esq. opinion, consequently, always more or less governs tlieir conduct. Extortion, wh.ch 
can be practised with little fear of detection and with impunity iii a distant province by a 
deputy or a contractor, under the laiger protected states, cannot be practised without dctt.‘c> 
tion and exposure, either by an agent or by the chieftain himself, in a petty domain. Justice, 
lioweVer rudely, is more efliciently administered. In short, less is taken from the people, 
and what remains to them is better protected. I shall give two or three examples of the 
effects resulting from tins state of things, derived from authorities, the credibility of which 
can hardly be impeached. 

The first refers to the small and independent territory of Knmpoor in Rohilcund. The 
condition of this petty principality is described in ttic following terms, in a well known 
Report on the Ceded and Conouered Provinces under the Bengal Presidency, made in 
1808,* and it should be added, that by the most recent accounts the same degree of pro¬ 
sperity appears to characterise it. “ In passing through the llampore territory," say the 
Commissioners, “ we could not fail to notice iho high state of cultivation to which it has 
“ attained, when compared with the sunrounding country; scarcely a spot of land is neg- 
** lected, and altliough the season was by no means favourable, the whole district seems to 
“ be covered w’lth an abundant harvest. As we have no reason to conclude from the 
“ description we had received of the present Regent, that this state of prosperity had been 
“ produced by any personal exertions on his part, we were solicitous to trace its source, and 

to discover whether, in the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrangement, or otherwise, 
" there were any peculiar circumstances which it might be useful for us to advert to, mthe 
“ course of executing the duty entrusted to us The management of the Nawaub Fyz-oollah 
“ Khan is celebrated throughout the country. It was the mari^gement of an enlightened 
“ and liberal landlord, who devoted his timenad attention, and emjdoycd his own capital in 
“ pionioting the prosperity of his country. When works of magnitude were requited, 
*' which could not be accomplished by the efforts of the individual, the means of undertaking 
“ them were supplied by ins bounty. Water-courses wcie constructed, the rivulets were 
<< sometimes made to overflow and fertilize the adjacent districts, and the paternal care of 
** a popular chief was constantly exerted to afford protection to his subjects, to stimulate 
** their exertions, to direct their labours to useful objects, and to promote by every moans 
“ the siiccoss of the undei taking.” 

On this statement it may be remarked, as a fact of no inconsiderable interest, that the 
people under whosi- government this state of things was produred w’eio strangers in Hin¬ 
dustan, and at the period of the llepuit had been little more than 90 yoai s settled in India, 
and still, as is the case to the present day, speaking their native language, as well as the 
dialects of the country. The people in question, the lloiullas, an industrious as well as a 
warlike race, had possessed themselves of the sovereignty of the whole of the country which 
bears their name; and in tho some Report we have the following testimony to their good 
management, and to the equally conspicuous bad management of ihc government of Oude, 
which, with tho assistance of Biitish troops, had compicied the country. In 1774, the 
year in which the conquest was effected, the annual revenue was 84 lacs of rupees, or about 
800,0001. sierliiig. “ '1 he province,” says the Repoi t, “ rapidly declined under the admi- 
“ nistration of the Vizier, and when it was ceded to the Ilonouiable Company, in 1801, it 
produced only a revenue of about 46 Iocs of rupees per annum, iiidcpendenlly of the Rum- 
« pore Jaghire.” The levenue of tho Rampore Jaghire was but 10 lacs of rupees per 
annum, so timt in reality, under the management of the government of Oude, a decrease in 
the public rev enuc of 28 lacs of rupees, or 38 per cent., hod Uvken place in the comparatively 
short space of 27 years. If the comparison for the same tenitory bo made between the 
management ot the lloiullas, and that of our own govei nment, it is painful to think that 
the balance of advantages is clearly m favoui of the former. Aficr seven years’ possession 
of the country, it appears by tho Report that the revenue had increisod only by two lacs of 
riqiees, or 20,000/. The Papeis laid before Parliament show that in the 20 years which have 
since elapsed, the coHectiveicvenucaof Rohilcund, and tlie other districts forming the Ceded 
Provinces of Cude, had actually declined by a sum exceeding 200,000/. per annum. I give 
the amount of the revenue as the test of the prosperity ot the country; because every 
government of India, under the varying and fluctuating assessments which have prevailed, 
as well under British as native rule, has invariably taken whatever the people oould afford 
to give. The dilTcrcnce between one government and another has, in fact, mainly consisted 
in the higher or lower degree of skill which was exercised with the object of placing tho 
peimie m the capacity to pay a greater or smaller rate of taxation. 

The next example which I shall adduce is drnw'n from the same authority, and refers to 
two Jaghiredars in the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Rajahs Diaram and Bugwant 
Sing, well known in Uppei Hindustan some years back as the pioprietorsof the strongholds 
of Hatrass and Moorsaum, both besieged and captured under the government of the Marquis 

of 
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oS Hastings. « We cotild not fail, however,” say the Commissioners, “ to observe the 
“ singular difference which the application of greater capital and greater industry incapable 
" of producing in the stale of contiguous lands. While the surrounding country seemed to 
“ have been visited by a desolating calamity, the lands of the Rajahs Diaram and Bugwant Appendix, No. 8. 
“ Sing, under every disadvantage of season, were covered with crops produced by a better ^ ~‘~~T 
** husbandry or by greater labour." It should here be explained, tlmt the neighbouring lands rrf*E 

alluded to in the Report consisted of British territory, already five years in our occupation. ' 

The last example which I shall adduce, is given on the authority of Bishop Heber, and JIJST. Fiffterr Esq. 
refers to the well known principality of Bhurtpore, but a short period before its subjugation. ’ 

The passage is of some length, but as the facts appear to me in general to lie stated with 
great correctness, and the reasoning to be equally just and acute, I sliall beg leave to quote it. 

The country, though still bare of wood, has more scattered trees than we had seen for 
many days back; and notwithstanding that the sod is sandy, and only irrigated fi om 
“ wells, it is one of the best cultivated and watered tracu which I have seen m India. 'I'he 
« crops of corn now on the ground were really beautiiul; that of cotton, though gone by, 

“ showed marks of having been a very good one. What is a sure proof of wealth, I saw 
several sugar-mills, and large pieces of ground where the cane had just been cleareii, and 
^ contrary to the usual habits of India, where the cultivators keep as tar as they can from 
the highway, to avoid the various molestations to which they are exposed from thieves 
** and travellers, theie was often only a narrow |mthway winding thiough the green wheat 
and mustard crop, and even tins was ciossed continually by the channels which conveyed 
“ water to the furrows. The population did not seem great, but the few villages winch 
“ we saw were apparently in good condition and repair; and the whole afforded so 
" pleasing a picture of industry, and was so much superior to anything which 1 have been 
" led to expect in Rajpootana, or which I had seen m the Company's territories since 
“ leaving the southern parts of llocbilcuiid, that I was led to suppose that either the 
“ Rajah of Bhurtpore was an oxtremoly exemplary and parental govcinor, or that the 
“ system of management adopted in the British provinces was in some way or other less 
favourable to the improvement and happiness of the country than that of some of the 
“ native states. 

“ What the old Jemautdar of Khauwah said as to the rent he paid to government, and the 
" answers he made to questions put to him, were not, however, such as would lead one to 
“ expect an industrious or prosperous peasanti'y. No certain rent is fixed by government, 

“ but the state takes every year what it thinks fit, leaving only what, in its discretion, it 
“ regairls as a sufficient maintenance for the zemindars and ryots Tins is pretty nearly the 
“ system which has produced such ruinoas effects in Oude, but which is, of course, tempered 
“ in these smaller stales by the facility of bringing complaints to the ear of the sovereign, by 
the want of powei in the sovereign himself to withstand any general rising, to which his 
“ tyranny might in the long run drive his subjects, and most of all, by the immediate and 
“ perceptible Toss ofincome which ho would sustain, if, by dealing too haid with any particular 
“ village, he made iu inhabitants emigrate to the territories of his neighbour. Nor must 
“ the old hereditary attachment be Tost sight of, which makes the rulers or subjects 
“ of a j4ut or rajpooi state regard each other as kindred, and feel a pride, the one m the 
“ power and splendour of a chief who is the head of his clan, the other in the ntinihers and 
prosperity of those who constitute liis society and court in time of peace, and in war his 
“ only army."* 

The only objection I have to offer to Bishop Heber’s statement is, that allowance is not 
made by him for, and probably, indeed, he was unaware of its existence, the private 
coparcenary right of property in the soil, which uniformly exists throughout Upper Hindus¬ 
tan, which necessarily exerts so beneficial nn influence on ihe’.welfare of the country, and is 
never altogether disregarded, certainly never with impunity, even by the most oppressive 
governments. It is by no means true, as Bishop Heber thought, that “ the state takes 
“ every year what it thinks fit." The most powenal governments of Hindustan have not 
been able to do so m the particular part of India here alluded to, and such a piocceding 
would be utterly inconsistent with the genius and character of the petty governments. On 
the right of property in the land as existing in the upper poitions of Hindustan, it will be 
quite sufficient tor the present purpose to quote the words of a most intelligent officer, Mr. 
wuldersnn, when describing tlie neighbouring provuice of Moradabad “ 1 consider," says 
he, “ the only real description of the khood-kbasht-ryot to be of the family of the-zemindar, 

" and he cannot be dispossessed, for he will never suffer himself to be so without bIoodshed."t 
I'he capacity of the proprietors or occupants of the land to resist the arbitrary power of their 
rulers, forms indeed a large element in contributing to the prosperity both of the petty and 
lar^ states. For the greater part, the most spirited and warlike of the tribes of Hindustan 
are at the same time the most industrious, because the most able to secure the fraits ot 
industry. The Rohillas and the Jauts, the nations to whom 1 have just alluded, arc very 
striking examples of this most important fact. 

The prosperity of the territories of the minor princes of India, under whatever denomination, 
is, as already stated, far from being confined to the few insuuices which 1 have cited. With 
the exception of some polighars, zemindars and other hereditary chieftains whose lands 
have been assessed by oursows at quit-rents beyond tbeir means of paying, the flourishing 
condition of the smaller principalities is pretty nearly general. For the prospei ous condition 

of 


* Heber’a Journal, vol. 2, p. 361. 

f Selections of Bipers from the Records at tho East India House, vol. 3, p. 196. 
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VI. 

FOLmOAL 

tft of the Btatet of the Mahratta jeghwcdars of the Oecoeo, 1 refer tp the atrong toatiinony 

FORliQN. gives by an experienced officer, Mr. Clmphti, befcre the Committee of tho Lcmle m 1889, 

-and to the printed reporu of the officer* who *erved under biin, and from which last it 

Appendix* No. 8. appean that the emigration of eultivators, not only from th© tenitorie* of Hydrobad, but 
—r even from those of the Britt^ Government, to thoae better protected were not 

unfrequent. 

J. Ctw^rd, -siq- ^be tHrosperity upon which 1 have dwelt is not confined to estates or principalities within 
T J7 nfrfrriT Esri. limiu of the British possessions, and ahich it might be expected must denve no small 
’ ’ share of it from the 8<*curity against fiireign aggression incident to their position. On the 

contrary it is found to exist in situations expo^ even to the invasion of finvign armies; 
to that of the worst description of foreign armies, tlie armies of the Mahrattas. Many of 
the rajpoot states whieh lie in the direct route of invading armira between Hindustan and 
the Deccan arc examples, particularly that of Kotah, the flourishing condition of which heo 
been remarked by every European traveller. Of the countries which 1 have now cited as 
examples of good nuinagement, it is proper that 1 should state tliat I cannot speak with any 
confidence Irom niy own personal experience, although 1 have either resided in or travelled 
through all of them, for my knowledge of them dates at least five-and-twenty years back. 
I can, however, safely aflirm that the same favourable impression was made upon me when 
I saw tliem as upon ^1 others, and abundant testimony, drawn from more recent and careful 
observation, might easily be adduced to shew that they were not exaggerated. 

1 proceed to offer a lew observations on the sixth and last class of our native allies, princes 
who arc now pensioners of the British Government. The most important of these is the 
Mogul. On the subject of our connection with this |innce, a tract has been circulated 
within the last few months, purporting to be drawn from official documents, and the aIlegH> 
tions contained iti winch are such as appear to me to deserve the serious attention of the 
Honourable Board. It would appeal treun this paper that in 1805, two years after the 
acquisition ol the territories conquered from the Mahratus in Upper Hindustan, and when 
the nominal sovereign of Delhi fell into our hands, a treaty or engagement was made with 
him, stipulating that certain territories, the limits of which were defined, should be considered 
as Cl ou n lands, and reserved as such lor his niainteaunce, and fhat until the revenue of such 
Crown lands should be adequate to the mterifled purpose, a fixed stipend should be paid to 
him, and that when they exceed the amount so paid, he should enjoy the surplus. Nothing, 
to all appearance, can be clearer or more unequivocal than the terms of the engagement. 
The allegation is that they arc evadcil on the part of the local government of India, on the 
plea that the document called a treaty was the mere “ intimation of the intention of the 
" British Government at tlie time, and not an engagement positively binding os to its 
future conduct," and that an increase of the stipend of his Majesty wonlu at present 
be very inconvenient." Tlie present revenue of the assigned Crown lands appears, from 
the anonymous statement, considerably to exceed the stipend paid to his Majesty, and a 
claim for arreais to the aiuoiiiit about 400,000/. is set up in behalf of the King If the 
documents' referred to be authentic, the pretexts alleged for non-fulfilment of a written 
engagement are undoubtedly anything but creditable to the British administration of 
India: and 1 am bound in fairness to observe, that since Lord Cornwallis first gave a new 
tone to the cliaracter of the Indian government, now five-and-forly years ago, there has bewi 
no such departure, nor indeed any departure at all that 1 am aware of, from the faith of our 
{lolitical engagements. The treaty, 1 have no doubt, like many otliers made at the time, 
was an improvident cine, and the rolfilment of its stipulations, 1 make no question, may be 
very inconvenient. They ought, notwithstanding, like many other onerous engagements 
which we have entered into, to be fulfilled to the letter. 

Under the heail of Stipendiary Princes came the petty princes of Johore, with whom 
I ncgociated a treaty in 1894, already alluded to; and a few of the particulars of which, 
ns 1 was personally engaged, 1 shall now describe, reserving the further consideration of 
our relations with the stipendiary princes of Hindustan to a future part of this Paper. 
The island of Singapore, the object of the treaty, and, at the moment of our occupation of 
it, little better than one continuous forest, belonged to two Malay princes, the one a vassal 
claiming the property of the sod, and virtually exercising the sovereignty, and the other, bis 
paramount, possessed only of nominal power, although in reality the hereditary sovereign. 
This was no unusual state of tilings in the native politics of India When a British settle* 
ment was formed on the island in 1819, the first of the chiefr now named had, for eight 
years, fixed his residence m the island, with a band or colony of a few piratical foUowers. 
'llie last-named prince was invited to reside by ourselves after we had formed our settle¬ 
ment, with the view of covering by treaty with him our claim of occupation. A joint 
treaty was entered into with bo^ tlie conditions of which were extremely loose and ill- 
defined. Tlie sovereignty was reserved to the native princes, and the cession made to us 
extended only to a few miles along the coast, and to the depth of a few hundred yards 
inland; a participation on their part in the exp^ted port and custom duties was stipu¬ 
lated for; and the treaty engaged us in an alliance offensive and defensive, tending to 
embroil us not only with the pet^ states of the neighbonihood, but with the government 
of the Netherlands. Great and obvious inconveniences immediately followed fhu arrange¬ 
ment ! the pruioes insisted upon and exercised the rights of maintaining slavety; money 
was oxtortra frmn the native commanders of vessels which frequented the port, and tiieir 
persons were imprisoned for alleged want of respect; heavy fines were levied for felling 
' timber in forests that were inexhaustible^ assassinations were committed by the followers 
of the native chiefs, who claimed exemption from our jurisdiction, and frequent risk was 
incurred, through their vanity or imprudence, of involving us in altercations or quarrels witii 
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POUTICAli 

Ae neighbouring govornmenta. Tlie treaty of 1824 put an end to this state of things, Ity ^ 

the entire purchase of the rights of sovereignty and property of the island lor a pecuniary FOREIGN. 

eonsidrration; by a pension for life to e.ich of the princes; by the stipulation of a sum of- 

money for their removal from the island, in case they should not think pi oper to make it Appendix, No. 8. 
their residence; and by the dissolution of the offensive and defensive alliance. British , 
sovereignty, in virtue of this engagement, is now as conmlctoly established, free fiom the j Crawfu^TlSaa^. 
embarrassments of a native connexion within a circle of a hundred miles, cmhracing not to ' 

only the principal island, but also the straits, narrow seas, and isleas which surround it, ,is in y. jy, VtUiers, Esq. 
any possession of Uie Crown; and upon the demise of both the native princes, (one ot them 
riied within a few months after signing the treaty,) even all pecuniary inconvenience will 
have ceased. 

I have now to submit tlie very few remedial suggestions which I have to offer on the state 
of die protected and pensioned princes. With respect to the first, the great evil seems 
to be the unwieldy and unmanageable extent of their possessions, too great, perhaps, lor 
a native government under the most favourable auspices, and aggravated tenfold by the 
debility which is necessarily suiierinduceil by our own inteiferenie Our interposition, 
indeed, alone saves them from that dissolution which is the common fate of all w'eak and 
vicious dynasties; and we consequently obstruct the only course winch has hitheito given 
the people an occasional gl impse ot a wise or \ igoi otis adniiiiisti utiou. '1 he rough but obv lous 
remedy would bo to dissolve our political connexion, and withdraw our ti oops and diplomatic 
agents In such an event the larger protected states would inevitably be broken down into 
numerous petty communities. However beneficial the ultimate cflects w’uuld be, ami hou - 
-ever agreeable such a step as our withdrawal irom interference to the native piinces, a tem¬ 
porary anarchy and confusion would be the certain cotisequenec, and good faith and 
linmaiuty, not less than the security of our own possessiois, n.ust pi event us from having 
recourse to such a measure The same effects may, I conceive, be brought about by less 
violent although slower means Unless we interpose to prevent it, (and it ought to lie our 
object to encourage rather than oppose it,) the laiger states would, 1 conceive, in time be 
pai titioned and broken down by the mere operation of the native laws of inhentaiice, an event 
of which there arc innumerable examples m the lustoiy of India Anothei and pei haps 
more effectual means would be to induce iho nalive princes lo fix in jarjiciuity, as has been 
done with tlie zemindars of Bengal, moderate quit-rents upon the pie‘-eui jiossesaions «f tlio 
existing jaghiredars, talookdai s, oi other sulxirdinate chiefs, »ho now liold them on tlio 
most insecure and unci>rt*iiii tenures, and who consequently plunder the people instead of 
protecting them. This would give the paities in question a permanent interest in the 
good government of then estates, and we might expect to see them prosper in the same 
manner as in the examples of the small principalities which 1 have already citeil I’he most 
favoui able result, under all circumstances, would probably be the occupation ot the territories 
•of the protected states by the British Government, and tlie permanent establishment of 
British rule thioughout the wliulc, as has been the case with Bengal, the Carnatic, 
and a large part of Oude To this, in all likelihood, it must come at last. Any other 
urrangcmeiit must be attended with obvious inconveniences; but how, in the meantime, 
the result is to be brought about, consistently with tlie obligations of good faith, 1 confess 
myself at a loss to understand If the advantage of the inhabitants of the piotected states 
alone were to be considered, we need not certainly be over scrupulous, foi according to 
every account nothing can well be worse than tlieir piesent condition if the infere<ts of 
the people be admitted to be the pniamount consideration, I think it must be allowed that 
few or none of the princes thenisrtves have, from ancient preacriptioii oi hereditary right, 
any very strong claims to be supported in the exercise of a tyranny which is productive 
•of such deplorable effects upon the welfare of their people; unless, indeed, what ilicy 
derive from the fictitious ciicunistances arising out of their alliance with ourselves. Accord¬ 
ing to European notions there is not an individual of the Mahomedan chiefs that does not 
derive his power from the rebel goveriioi of a province, and there is not one of their dynasties 
which dates much more tlian a century back, or indeed that was of one-half that standing, 
when we formed our first coiiiieciioii with them. The origin of the principal Hindu dynasties 
is still later, and the greater number of them are in reality more recent conquerors and 
usurpers than ourselves. 

The subject of the pensioned princes, although involved in sufficient difficulty, is some¬ 
what more easy to deal with than that of the piotecteil states. As fur as I am able to gather 
from the scattered information contained in Parliamentary documents, for there is no distinct 
and specific return before Parliament which furnishes it, the annual charge for political 
pensions apfiears to be about a million and a half sterling, which, according to the esti¬ 
mated revenues of India, at the close of the Company’s Charter, is equal to one-twelfib part 
of the entire gross amount* This is a tax paid by the people beyond, and in excess of, 
die disbursements, which in the ordinary circumstances of any country ought to be neces¬ 
sary for maintaining tlie establishments indispensable for the punioses of legitimate govern¬ 
ment, and peculiarly burthensome to so poor a ccrantry as India In the meanwhile, 
a numerous class of state panpers may be said to be entailed upon tlie country. In the 
natural course of things, the numbers of the families of these pensioners increase, and the 
origiuid stipend, however respectable nnmerioally, becomes inadequate when sub-dtvided 
for the support of many. Some of the princes and princesses of lielhi, for example, I am 

told, 

* Return of all Offices and Establishments, 1820; Second Report of Select Committee of 1830f 
and Report of Select Committee of 1831. 
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told, receive no larger an allowance for tbeir maintenance than 00a. a month, and some of 
the numeroua retainers and followers of the Mysore princes are understood to be in a very 
indigent condition, although the annual stipend allotted for their maintenance eitcee^ 
OOjOOOli per annum. The character of the parties themselves is necessarily degraded and 
demoralized by the state of hopeless puptloge in which are retained. Some measure 
appears to me urgently to be demanded for gradually abating this evil; perhaps the most 
enectual would be to make the pensions an inheritable property, to descend by the native 
laws, and at the same time to commute the present annuities for a grant of lands, still 
chargeable with a moderate quit-rent to the state, or for a capital sum, estimated by a given 
iran^er of years' purchase, to be invested as the party might consider most beneficial. 
From the reckless and improvident habits which Ute unfortunate circumstances of the 
paTtiep have generally engendered, this is a plan which of course could only be acted upon 
graduallv and cautiously. In time, however, it mi^ht be hoped that the extmguishii^ 
these political pensions might be effected through its operation; the country be relieved 
from an intolerable burthen; and the pensioners themselves, merging into thecommon mass 
of society, and taught to look to their own exertions only for success in life, acquire the 
provident and industrious habits of ordinary men. In the present undisputed strength of 
our political power, I cannot anticipate that any danger could arise from acting prudently 
on such a scheme. 

I shall close this letter with noticing the diplomatic expenditure of the Indian government, 
which, making every allowance for the peculiarities of our political position, must, I think, 
be deemed excessive. As far as 1 am able to ascert.iin from dispersed and very inadequate 
data, the ordinary disbursements of our diplomatic agencies, exclusive of pensions, military 
escorts and subsidiary troops, amounted in 1827 to a sum exceeding 400,000/. or including 
temporary missions, to halt a million sterling,* which is much more than the present diplo¬ 
matic and consular charges, pensions included, of Great Britain, by far the largest of any 
nation of Europe. Some reductions, I believe, have been made since the period quoted; 
but It is obvious that there must be abundant room for still greater, when it is considered 
that the charge is equal to near three per cent, on the gross revenue of India. 

1 have the honour^to be, Ac. 

London, 24th February 1632 i (signed) J. Ormrfurd. 
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LETTER from N. B. Edmonatme, Esq. to Thomas Hyde VilHers, Esq. 

J. OUR acquisitions of Territory since 1613 have originated, 

Appendix No. 9. Nepaul, by which we acquired possession of the provinces of 

_L ‘ Kemaon, Sebatoo, and Dehra Dmo. 

Letter from 2dly. In the faithless and hostile conduct of the Peishwah, in the years 1816 and 1817, 
N.B. EdmamsUme, which occasioned the treaty with that Prince of June 1817, W which treaty the Northern 
Esq to CoDcan, the Peishwah's possession in Guzerat, the foits of Dbarwar and Koosigul, with 
T.H. r»«ier*,Esq. adjacent territory, and his possessions in Bundelcund, were ceded to us. 

ddly. In the similar hostility of the Kajah of Berar, towards the close of the same year, 
terminating in a treaty by which the whole of the Rajah's possessions north of the Nor^ 
buddo, extending eastwara to the confines of Bundelcund, and a large tract of territoty 
south of that river, were ceded to us. 

4thly. In the general war of 1617, 1818, and 1819, by the result of which all the 
remaining territorial possessions of the Peishwah, together with considerable portions of 
the territoiy formerly belonging to Holkar, came under our diiect dominion. 

5thly. In subsidiary arrangements with the Guykwar, by which the farm of Ahmedabod 
was transferred to us. 

6thly. In the war with Ava, by which Arracan, Tavoy, Mergui, Tenasserim, and Ye, 
on tlie eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and Assam, on our north-eastern frontier, were 
added to our possessions. 

With regard to the second branch of the question: 

The first material enlargement of our political relations, since 1813, was the accession of 
the Rajah of Nagpore to the subsidiary system in 1816, by the conclusions of a treaty of 
subsidiary alliance, corresponding with the treaties of Hyderabad and Bassein, with the 
exception of the cession ot territory to defi ay the expense of the subsidiary force. The 
next material alteration was that produced by the treaty with the Petshwali of June 18l7, 
alreac^ adverted to, under which all the rights of supremacy exercised by him as head of 
the Mahratta confederacy in Guzerat, and over tlie numerous duets of Bundelcund, in Hin- 
dostan and in Malwa, were transferred to us. The last great enlargement of our political 
relations is that which has resulted from the triumphant issue of the war undertaken for the 
suppression of the Pindarries, and the predatory powers of Hindostan. The result of it 
has been to complete the establishment of the paramount ascendancy of the British power 

over 

* Return of all OflBces and EsUblielunents; copies of Letters from the Court of Directors, 1630^ 
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over the whole of the states, princes and chiefs of the Peninsnia, not before connected with 
it by alliance, or subjected to its control by the transfer of tributary allegiance under the 
treaties already noticed ; with the exception of the successor to the late Dowlut Row Sin- 
diab, who, though nominally exempt from the obligations of an alliance subjecting him to 
the paramount authority of the British Government, is virtually placed under its control by 
the geographical and political position of his territoiios, and the coinpaiativc insignificance 
of his power and resources. 

The subject will be found much more fully and satisfactorily developed in ih^ accom¬ 
panying Paper of Notes.* 

II. Our engagements with most of the substantive States are of a subsidiary natuie, such, lowing paragraphs, 
for instance, as the States of Hydrabad, Mysore, Travancore, Holcar, Nagporc, Guykwar, 

Cutch; in all of which a British force is maintained for the protection of the State. The 
stipulations of our treaties with these States vary, of course, according to the ciiciinistances 
of each^ but their general features are these: protection on the pait of the British Govein- 
ment against external and internal enemies; mutual co-operation in the event of hostilities 
with other powers; a prohibition against all political iiitcrcourac with other Piinces and 
Chiefs, except through the medium, or with the sanction, of the British Government; an 
obligation to refer to the latter all disputes that may eventually arise with other Stales; 
and also to receive and abide by the advice and counsel of the British Government, 
delivered through their Representative, on all afiairs connected with the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the country, combined at the same time, generally, with a provision for the Prince's 
exercise of independent authority within the limits of Ins dominions. 

With many other States and Chiefs, those for instance m Hajpootana, our engagements 
are tributary, but in all other respects similar to the provisions of our subsidiary allowances. 

With numerous petty principalities, the obligations of our engagements are simply pro¬ 
tection on one part, and subordinate co-operation or allegiance on the other. 

Numberless fiefe or jaggeers, especially within the territories foiincrly subject to the 
dominion of the Mahrattos, are held by sunnuds or grants from the British Government, 
all involving the reciprocal duties of ^irotection and allegiance; and in many cases the 
British guarantee is interposed by specific engagements between a substantive State and 
its dependant tributaries. 

Such is the nature and present condition of our foreign relations in India, of which it 
will be observed, the governing and pervading principle is a general submission of all the 
States and Principalities with which engagements have been contracted to the paramount 
power and control of the British authority. 

[Mr. £. here refers to the accompanying Paper of Notes for an account of our political 
relations as affected by the alliances with me various States.] 

If, however, information be sought regarding the present condition of each State, under 
the operation of its connection with the British Government, reference must be made to 
the later correspondence of our political residents and agents, which unhappily will show, 
with few exceptions, that the prosperity of the country has not been promoted by the 
alliance, but that, on the contrary, it exhibits, in the prevalence of disorder and oppression, 
and the defalcation of its resources, the invariable efl&cts of a vicious, or a weak and in¬ 
efficient administration: and the condition of a laige and most important class of our 
political relations, namely, those which were establish^ during the progress, or at the close 
of the last general war, with the several States of Rajpootana, is exhibited in a narrative 
contained in the draft of a proposed despatch to Beng.-!!, prepared in 1829, which gave 
occasion to the Paper of Notes before relerred to, and which, after a coi respondence 
between the Court of Directors and the Board, was, with the concurrence of the latter, 
withdrawn, but is among the records of the Court That narrative exhibits a deplorable 
picture of the disorganized state of those misgoverned principalities; of the intrigues and 
contentions of their Courts, and of the vacillating system of our interference m their con¬ 
cerns, at one time actively exerted, at another suspended, and exercised on no one principle, 
but assuming various forms and degrees in different States, and at different times within 
the same State. 

III. In reply to this question, as connected with Its first subdivision, it seems sufficient 
to refer to the subsidiary treaties, which, m every instance, describe the amount of the 
force to be furnished by us for the protection of the allied States. 

I am iinabie to discriminate between the exigencies of the two other subdivisions, 
namely, the amount of military force required by the ordinary effect of our obligations, 
and as a security against extraordinary risk; the latter being, as I conceive, intended to 
be provided by the military dispositions arising out of the former; in elucidation of which 
I have only to advert to the military stations established, (exclusive of those of the subsi¬ 
diary forces already noticed,) in consequence of the treaties and engagements concluded 
with foreign states and principalities, and with a view both to provide the most effectual 
means of fulfilling the obligations so incurred, and of guarding against extraordinary risks. 

Lodiana, on the banks of the Sutlege, with reference to the treaty of 1808, with Rajah 
Runjeet Sing, of Lahore, by whicli the Sickh chiefs, between that rivci and the Jumna, 
were placed under our protection.—Nusscerabad and Neemuch, with reference to our 
treaties and engagements with Jyenagur, Jodepore, Odopooi, Kotah and Boondec, in 
Rajpootana.—Mhow, with reference to our treaties and engagements in Malwah.—Deesa, 
on the frontier of Guierat, as applicable to our poliucal engagements with the various 
petty states in that quarter. 
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w IV. Aluwer* to th« mam part of tbw question will be found in the aceompntijriiig 

foreign. Paper. ^ 

—r^T" (After alhiding to' the necessary progress of interference of the Britiefo Government 

Appendix, No. 9. with the iniernu concerns of the Subsidiary States, as described in that Paper, Mr. £. 

- •'J'T observes, in addition to the remarks that were made,] 

If ffi^mnn°rniT obligation to protect ilie prince from the dangers of internal anarchy or insur- 

* Esq. to * unction, from whatever cause it may arise, nppew to involve the corresponding privilege. 
T,ff.^mers,Ea(i. interfering to arrest the progress of procewings tending to produce it; and the neces- 
' mty of such inUfrterence is the greater and more frequent, because all die States of India 
being (with some fow partial exceptions) purely monarctual, the good guveriuneut of the 
country must ever depend upon the personal cliaructcr and qualifications of the prince. 

The tendency of our poliucai relations, therefore, is gradually to supersede the 
governmema of the Protected States, to extend over them our own influence ana authority, 
and ultimately to bring them under our direct dominion 

The object of our interference, in whatever way, and in whatever degree exercised, 
has ever b^n the true interest of the prince, the prosperity of the country, and the proteo* 
tioii and happiness of the people, and that interference lias been most beneficial where it 
has been carried fuiihest. 1 may adduce, as iustances of this, the state of the Guykwar, 
relieved from a condition of political and pecuniary ruin by the active interference of the 
British power, exercised through the able agency of the late Colonel Walker, who, for 
that put pose, became associate with a legency in the actual administration of the 
Government, and by that of his distinguished 8ucccs.ior, Major Cariiuc Catch, Nagpore, 
and Travancore, in each of which States a similar arrangement prevailed, fur a time, for 
similar purposes ; ami Hyderabad, where our interfci ciice was earned to the extent of the 
entire reform of tlie Nizam s military establishment, and the introduction of our own 
oflicers into his at my, and the formation of revenue settlements throughout his dominions, 
under Urltish fiinctiouarics and the British guarantee. But this degree of direct inter- 
fei ence has of necessity been only temporary, and it is to be feared that the good effoets 
of such direct interference have been, or will be, temporary also. 

While we confine uinselves, therefore, within the limits proscribed by our engagements, 
the oflects of our subsidiary and protective rVlations must apparently continue to be such 
as are described m this address, and more fully in the accompanying Notes. On the 
other hand, by extending our intci ference, we virtually supersede the local authority, aud 
introduce no permanent improvement in the condition of the country, or ui the system 
of the administration. 


Expeneuco has shown that the light reserved by onr treaties of tendoiing our advice 
to the prince on all points connected with the internal administration of his country, 
accompanied with an obligation on his part to conform to it, has entirely failed whenever 
an attempt has been made to give effect to that provision of our engagcinonts Of this 
attempt, and its failure, the strongest instance was afforded, in 1810 and 1811, in the case 
of tho State of Oude, when an effort was made to give eflect to that article of the Treaty 
of November 1801, by which the Vizier eugngea, “That he will establish in bis leserved 
dominions such a sjstcm of administration (to be carried into effect by his own oflBcers) 
as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabitantsand that his Excellency will always advise with 
and act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the Honouiable Company" This 
provision arose out of the long existing system of misrule, which created and perpetuated 
all the evils of corruption, oppression, injustice, and insecurity of life and property. 'ITie 
British Government was bound by eveiy principle of justice and humanity, if possible, to 
provide a lemedy for these evils, since the stipulated obligation to suppress insurrection 
and rebellion within tlie Vizier's territory, as well as to protect it from external enemies, 
frequently compelled us to employ our troops against zemindars and others, who, by 
the rapacity and extortion of the aumils or goveriiois of the provinces, had bwn driven 
to resistance, and thus indirectly to support, by our interference, the cause of violence and 


Printed Collection 
of Oude Papers, 
p. 211 and 234. 


oppression. 

On the occasion refened to, tlie most persevering exertions, and the truly able agency 
of the resident (Colonel Baiflie), suiqiorted by all Uio influence ofBie British power, faded 
of effect, and afforded a signal proof of the inefficacy of meie counsel and remonstrance, 
however fortified by the stipulations of treaty and the mfluenee of Government, and with 
whatever ability and zeal it may be urged, to remedy abuses and accomplish reforms in the 
administration of a protected State m opposition to the wish or disposition of the prince 
This subject will be found fully discussed and exemplified in two despatches from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated tho 21st of June and 6th July 
J811. 

llie experience of this truth has almost unavoidably led to the exercise of a direct 
interference in the internal affairs of die allied States, calculated to degrade and disgrace 
the ruling anthonty, but inadequate to the accomplishment of its benevolent purpose, 
which the introduction of British laws and institutions, under British authority, is, perhaps, 
alone capable of effecting 

Yet, under all the inherent defects of the existing system of our foreign relations, tho 
general conditimi of the people of the Ptotocted States has been improve by their relief 
nom the ravages of external enemies, and the evils of internal insurrection or disturb¬ 
ance ; and in some instances perlmbs by the diffusion of better principles, smd the dis- 
contliuuince of flagrant abuses, which a near connection and intercourse with the British 

j Government, 
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Oovernment, and the agency of its pnblic functionaries, hat produced. On the other or 

hand, the power, independence, dignity, and consequence of the princes and chiefs witli FOREIGN. 

whom we are thus connected have naturally diminished, and must continue to diminish, -- 

under the exercise of our paramount sway. Appendix, No 9. 

The fundaniental difficulty of our political relations seems to be the want (it is to bo |. 7 

feared the irremediable want) of a clear and definite course of action in our conduct 
towards the Protected States, a consequence proximnudy of the above exemplified incon- ’ 
sistency of the provisions of our treaties, but primarily attributable to the essential diftei- Esq. 

ence between the genius, the civil and political institutions, the piiiiciples and views, the ’ ’ * ’ 

religion, manners and customs of the princes, chiefs, and people of the Allied States and 
Protected Territories, and those of the government and nation with which they are thus 
subordinately connected. 

I should be misunderstood, if, from the foregoing representation of the e\ ils and embarrass¬ 
ments attending oiir politkal relations, were to be deduced an iniputatioii on the wisdom 
of those great statesmen who originated or pursued the system of our subsidiary alliuncos. 

In the case of Hydrabad in particular, the suhstitiition of our subsidiary alliance with that 
State for the military force and political ascendancy of the French, was a master-stroke of 
wise and energetic policy on the part of the Marquis Wellesley, and was wisely (it might 
be added necessarily) followed by the prosecution ol the same system of pohiy with 
respect to other substantive powei s. As indeed, from causes inherent in the chai at ter of 
the native States of India, the formation of a balance of power on the principles ot inter¬ 
national law was impracticable, theie was no alternative l.etwi-en the adoption of that 
system, or the perpetuation of war among the native State*, the dangerous aggriindizeiiieiit 
of some, or a renewal of their hostile combinations against us. In enses of absolute con¬ 
quest, it IS true the option was left of annexing the conquered territoiy to our own 
dominions, or restoring it to its original possessor under the subsidiary or protective system; 
and if the former could bo deemed a wise and justifiable policj, to that extent the latter 
might have been abridged. It may therefore be |OSlly asserted, that the prosecution of it 
was, to a certain extent, iinpernlivc, and no doubt can be entertained that it nminly contri¬ 
buted towaids the tranquillization of India, and to the security of our power. 

In answer to the first subdivision of the question now under reply, (the second has 
already boon disposed of,) What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political 
residents and agents t’ I Imvc to state as follows 

I'ho duties ot these functionaries must of course lie regulated and controlled by the 
nature and extent of the stipulations of the treaties and eiigugenieiits existing w’lth the 
States to which they are respectively accredited. 'ITiey are mpiired to watch over and 
enforce the fulfilment ol those stipulations, acting under siu h instnietiotis as they may 
occasionally receive from Government; to report regularly to the Government every trans¬ 
action or event ot impurtaneo within the range of their official cognizance, and tlie 
substance of every material conference they may hold with the chief or lus ministers on 
public affairs, to stale their opinions upon all points of public interest toriiieolcd with 
their respective situations, and to suggest such measures os may appear to them advisable 
under any occui reiice, or with respect to any position of local affiiirs, or calculated to pro¬ 
mote the interests and objects of the alliance; to conduct themselves tow'ards the pnnee 
or chief to whom they may be lespectively accredited in a manner to arquiiu his confi¬ 
dence, and thereby establish an influence, to be exercised in aiding, by their counsi'l and 
advice, the prosperity of the State, and in giving effect to the purposes and obj'ects of the 
alliance 


V. I respectfully submit, that the financial information required by this question can 
only be satisfactorily obtained by returns from the Financial Department of the India 
House. 

VI. I know not of any procedure on the part of the Biitish Government in India, with 
resjpect to our political relations, since the designated time, which could justify the impu¬ 
tation of a departure from the principles of justice. That some doubt has been entertained 
as to the expediency of the vast extension of those relations, supposing it to have been a 
matter of option, will be seen by the narrative of proceedings contained in the Paper ol 
Notes so often referred to. If an explanation of the ground of diat doubt should be re¬ 
quired, It would be necessary to refer to the very voluminous discussions on the subject ot 

^ prosecution of that vast and comprehensive scheme * i)e.p»toh, from Uie Qovcmor-Oeueral t. the Vicc-l'icsident u 

of general supremacy which has actually been accom- Council, dated 9th February is is 

phshed, contained in the correspondence between the (^*er of the V.ce.Pre«dent m Con^l, d..tc<l ^ 

^ I r-H i JJnilwcn iTom ofttecl iitikijinic 

Governor-General and the Vice-President in Council, Answer of Vice-President m Council, C’atea ^Sth August, 
and in tlietr Minutes, recot ded in the Secret Depart- enclosing Mmntes of the Vice-President sist.July, Mnutus of the 
ment in rtn yMr, 1816.1816 ,«k 1 1817 ..me of .hioh 

are noted in the margin • I transcribe, however, the Goveiuor-Gcnerars Mmute, ut December 

following extract from the last of the documents enume- ‘ ' ■ " .. 

rated in the margin, as it briefly explains the opinion 
which I myself entertained on that subject, called upon, 
at 1 conceive I am, to declare it. 


Mmute of Vice President, liith Apnl 1816 
Ditto - - SZd April 181b 

Diuo ... IzthJuno 1817 


Perhaps 


• “ I may refer to the f ) and following paragraphs of a Minute which I recorded under date 
the 29th April 1814, for some remarks on the operation of our subsidiary alliances ” 

(445—VI.) o 4 
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« ' « Perhaps the most embarrassing part of the complicated system the British power 

FOREIGN. and ascendancy in India, that which involves difficulties, evils, and dangers the least atu- 

- — -- ccptible of prevention and remedy, is our subsidiary or protective alliances ITiis, however. 

Appendix, No. 9. jg not the place for a tiiscussion of so extensive a subject. I allude to it here merely for 
*—r the purpose of referring to Ae ground on which, as a general principle, I conceive it to be 

JV nnrimmifiiiii importance to abstain os much as practicable from the further extension of our protec- 
* subsidiary alliancea The advantages of them are certain and considerable for a 

T, H. pffliffw' Esq. season, but their inemtable tendency is, to create a necessity for that gradual ^grandixe* 
’ ment to which the annals of the world refer the downfal of every mighty empire." That 
** the principles of expediency ” have not been observed in the measures and proceedings of 
the political agents stationed with the principalities of Rigpootana, is sliown m this 
Address, No. IL 

VII. This question partakes so much of a professional character, that 1 cannot consider 
myself competent to offer a satisfactory reply to it I may, however, state generally, that 
as far os can be judged from a reference to the military stations of the Indian armies, their 
present distribution has been carefully regulated by the considerations stated in the ques¬ 
tion. It will be seen by a reference to the map of their positions, now under preparation, 
that an adequate force can be assembled at a short notice at any point on an occasion of 
exigency or danger, witlim the range of our political relations, and that a junction of the 
troops of the three presidencies can be accomplished with facility to oppose an external 
enemy. 

VIII. These establishments have of late been reduceti, on a principle of economy, with¬ 
out, as far as 1 have heard, affecting their efficiency. 

IX All the check over the conduct of the political residents and agents that the nature 
of their situation and duties admit of, appears to be established by the obligation they 
are under to report events and proceedings, as stated m the answer to the first subdivision 
of the 4tii Question (*e« p. 103), and by the shortness of the time requisite for the trans¬ 
mission of any orders from the seat of Government even to the most distant of these func¬ 
tionaries. A considerable latitude of action, however, must uqcessarily be left to them, as 
events may sometimes occur not provided for by their instructions, and requiring the adop¬ 
tion of appropriate measures before instructions can be received. 

X. I by no means feel myself competent to the satisfactory discussion of so vast and 
complicated a subject as that which is presented in this question; and I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to plead, as an additional reason for requesting to be excused from complying 
with the requisition of the Boaid in this instance, the delicacy of my situation as a member 
of the Court. 

India House, 1 I have, &c. 

2.1>th February 1832. / B. Edmofutofu. 


NOTFS on the Character and Operation of the Alliances and Engaoesientb formed 
by the Bhitish Government with Foreign States and Principalities in India; 
combined with a consideration of the Means of Ameliorating the Condition of its 
Political connexion with the States of Rajpootana. 


1. The position in which the British power in India is placed, with respect to its foreign 
relations, has no example or parallel in history, and, therefore, we should seek in vain from 
history a guide to measures calculated to relieve us from the difficulties and embarrassments 
in which we are involved by the natnre and effecte of our situation relatively to foreign 
states. 

2 The aggrandizement of the empires which have preceded us has been the consequence, 
as it was the object, of the exertion of military power. Our extended dominion has arisen 
from the hostility and turbulence of other States. We have, never, like our predecessors, 
systematically pursued the objects of ambition. We have never aimed at conquest except 
as connected with sclf-defenee. lliis principle of self-defence has compelled us occa¬ 
sionally to add to the territories under our direct dominion; but increase of territory and 
dominion has never been our aim. Tlie oltiect of our political measures has ever been the 
prevention of war, and the preservation of tranquillity. We have sought to attain dieso 
benefits by the form of our subtidiary and protective alliances. 

4. These legitimate objects of the political relations thus established with the Native 
Sutes of India have generally been accomplished without difficulty, and have, in the out¬ 
set, been productive of leciprocal advantage to ourselves and our allies, unaccompanied with 
any material inconvenience, but their necessary tendency is to produce in the Protected 
States weakness, inefficiency, and misrule on the part of the governing suithority. The prince 
with whom the alliance is formed had antecedently been supported by his own strengtii and 
resources j he had been acooslomed to govern^ and the pre-existmg oiganization of the 
State, the reciprocal feelings and obligations of governing and the governed, the franie 
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and stroeture of society, its laws, usages, and habits, continue for a time to act under the or 

new condition of the State FOREIGN. 

5. But the decay, wliioli in the life-time of the prince would be slow, though ultimately Annendi iT" o 
certain, usually advances with rapid strides under tne operation of the unequal alliance when 

he has ceased to exist. The legitimate heir, whatever be his capacity or his disposition. Letter liom 
must be secured in the succ(‘ssioii by vii tuc of the terms of the treaty of alhancc. If a minor, JV, B. JSdmomtone, 
a regency must bo appointed under the influence and guarantee of the paiamount State, Esq. to ’ 
the duect interference of which in the administration of his country then becomes unavoid- T. //. VUliers,Esq. 
able. One act of inteiierence necessarily produces another, and the evil is aggiavated and 
perpetuated by the very means which are taken to remedy ifc Allowing even to the successor 
the qualities necessary to the government of a kingdom, the dependent situation in which 
he is placed prevents their being called into action under the depressing influence of a 
state of dependence (of which too the presence and proceedings of the lepresentative of tlie 
superior power ever reminds himl. Ho loses his respect and dignity )>oth in his own esti¬ 
mation and that of his subjects Senire in his possessions tlirongh the powci of the superior 
state, he sinks into apathy, or abandons himself to the indulgences and iiersoiuil gratifica¬ 
tions which he is enabled to command Those below Kim take advantage of the weakness 
of the adiiiinistrntion for the puTsint of their own personal interests , the bmids of society 
are loosened, and oppression, disorder, plunder, and insecurity of life and property, succeed 
In fact, when once a kingdom is rendered dependent for its protection upon tJie powei of 
another, the impulses, the energies and restraints th-at enter into an eflicient and vigorous 
administration giadually become paralysed, and the evils and embarrassments which we 
at tins time experience Irom the ell'ects of these alliances necessarily ensue. 

6. We complain, and with too much justice, of the evils attendant on oiir interference 
in the affairs of the protected States , but if we examine the nature and operation of the 
compacts which we have formed with them, it will bo found that such interfeience is 
absolutely unavoidable. 

7 Those compacts may be ilivided generally into two dosses; the flint class consisting of 
subsidiary alliances; the other of alliauce.s of supremacy and pi-otection on our part, unac¬ 
companied by the maintenance of a subsidiary force. The tuudanieutal pnnciplo of all 
is the swine , control on the one part, dependence on the other, and control cannot exist 
without interference, nor can interference be exercised without 1>oing progressive. A 
review of the opeiation of all our definitive and protective nlhances would substantiate 
the truth of these political dogmas , but it is suflicient for the present purpose to exemplify 
those of Hydrabad and I’ixma By the engagements finally concluded (m 1800) with the 
Nizam, wo were Ixiund to protect him against all enemies, and to secure the lawful suc¬ 
cession to the throne On the other hand, the Nmin engaged to receive a sulisidiary 
force (for the expenses of which tomtoiy was ultimately ceded), to abstain from all con¬ 
nexion with other States, and to caivy on no negotiations except tliiough the British 
Government, to i efer to us, and abide by our arbitration on eveiy occasion of dispute with 
any other power, and to assist ns with his troops and resomces on occasions of joint war 
During the hfe of the Nizam with whom the treaty was fonned, and until the death of 
his able minister, Auzim-ool-Omm, which happened m 1804, a yeai after that of his 
master, no occasion arose to rei^une oi justify our interference in the internal affairs of 
the administration, for the immediate effect of the imbecility, mcomiietcmy, and (it may 
be added) hostility, of the Nizam’s successor, his second son, Secunder Jnb, was counter¬ 
acted by the weight, influence, and authority of Auzim-ool-Omndi, who, m the fonnation 
of the alliance, was identified with his late master 

8 Fiom bus death may be dated the commencement of that interference on our part m 
the internal affliirs of the administration which has gradually attained its late and present 
extreme and most burthensome degree The character of the sovereign rendered it uidis- 
pensable to the preservation of the alliance, that we should intcrjiosp our influence in the 
selection of a successor to the late Auzim-ool-Oinra There was not wanting a powerful 
party which had always been hostile to the alliance, and the weakness of the sovereign's 
mind and intellect left him an easy prey to their intrigues and machinations The late 
able Meer Allum, who for many years had filled the office of minister for English Affaira 
at the Court of tlie Nizam, and to whose exertions and influence the formation of the 
alliance was mainly to be attnbuted, was the individual whose appointment to the vacant 
office it became necessaiy for us to secure, by the direct exercise of our influence in oppo- 
rition to the wishes of the adverse party, and even of the Nizam himself Tlie mtertcrcnce 
employed for his appointment was necessarily continued for Ids support. A widely 
organized conspiracy, directed to the removal of Meer Allum, and the subversion of the 
alliance, was form^, with the concurrence and participation of the Nizam himself. In 
this state of thmgs no alternative was left to us but to leave Meer Allum to be the victim 
of hostility, created by his attachment to the interests of the British Government, and 
to abandon the alliance, or to interfere authofitatively for the protection of both , eveiy 
consideration of honour, justice, and policy, opposed the former course; a course, indeed, 
which could not liave been adopted without endangering m its consequences the very 
existence of our power, as was conclusively shown by tiie minute recorded by the 
Governor-general on that occasion. 

9. On the death of that able and extraordinary man m 1808, the same necessity, in an 
increased degree, arose for the direct interposition of the British power. Various com- 
lietitors for the office arose, and, by a species of compromise, an administration was ulfa- 
mately formed under our guarantee, of which Mooneer-ool-Moolk, fhe brother-in-law of the 
Nizam, was the ostensible head; but the actual functions of which, according to a written 
(445,--VI) R agreement, 
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•greeiaetit, were te be exdaorety ex«(naed by Bt^ab C9randoo IiaaL This was aootlur 
great, yet totavoidable, step in the progress of our interfereime, which, from the peoeMto: 
character and disposition of the Nuam, the inteigoes and. hostihiy of MooneerHioloMoolk, 
and tlte weakness and want of personal weight aid energy of Chundoo Laul, who depeided, 
not only for his cemtinuanoe in office, and for the means of exercising its duties, but even 
for the security of his person, unon our support, necessarily extended to the internal oon^ 
oems of the administration in all ite bnuu^a Under such a government the reina of 
auibority naturally became relaxed in an extreme degree, and insubordination, turbulence 
and disorder began to prevad tliror^hout the country. Tlie reform of die Nizam's militaxy 
estabHahment became an object of paramount importance; but to such a task Chundoo 
Laul waa of himseli' utterly unequid, and through our agency, and through the instrumas- 
tsffity of our own subjects alone, was it capable of being accomplislied. But the internal 
condition of the country continued to decline, and the still ^ther interferenoe of the 
British Government was indispensable to obviate the extreme evils of insurrection and 
unzestarained anarchy and confusion, until, as has been seen, we have proceeded to the 
length of appointing British officers to superintend and conduct the formation of revenue 
settlements, and control the local guvenunent of the provincesL 

10. The above scanty outline, without adverting to vanous incidents and conjunctures 
requiring the energetic application of our controUing influence or physical exertions, will 
suffice to show that tlie progress of our interierence in the mtemai administration of the 
state of Hyderabad could not by possibihty have been arrested witltout a retrogra- 
dation, which must in its efiects have led to the downfal of our power. 

11. The effects of our alliance with the Peishwali, under tlie treaty of Bassem, were 
sinularlj' manifested within a few years niter its conclusion. They are accurately described 
in the following extract from a letter from the Political Secretary to the Besident at Poona, 
under date the 18th August 1805, when Mai'quis Cornwallis h^ succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment “ His Lordship observes with deep concern the utter inefliciency of the Peishwah’s 
authority to maintain the alliance and suburdination of his oflicers and subjects. His 
Highness is compelled to solicit the interference of the British^ovemment to repress civil 
commotion among the public officers of his government, and to provide the means of 
paying the troops which by treaty he is pledged to furnish for the service of the war. 
His Highness himself, sohcitous only of personal ease and security, seems disposed to leave 
to the British Government the internal regulation of his dominions, and the auppreaaian of 
tliat anarchy and confusion which is the necessary result of a weak and inefficient govern¬ 
ment We are tlius reduced to the alternative, either of mixing in all the disorder and 
contentious mcident to the loose and inefficient condition of the Peishwah’s admmistration, 
or of suflering tlie government and dominion of His Highness to be be completely over¬ 
thrown by the unrestrained effects of general anarchy and rebellion." 

12 Here is a striking example of tlic effects of that apathy and loss of eneigy on the 
pati of the goverumg power which is the iiatai*al offspring of the dependence of a weaker 
ou a more powerful State. In this instance the paralysing operation of the alliance began 
in the hfetime of the party with whom it was formed. 

13. These instances are adduced to exemplify the necessary effects which sooner or 
later must be produced by supremai^ on one hand, and dependence on tiie other ;* and it 
is unnecessary to lengthen this discussion by tracing in a similar manner the oi^ration of 
other subsidiary alhancea. The common incidents ^ the world, and the varieties of tlm 
human character, will for ever be changing the relative situation of the two parties, and 
create the necessity of a change of measures on the part of the superior member of the 
alliRDce in the manner above exemplified. In a disputed succession, the protecting power 
must mterfere to decide between the rival claimants, and continue to support the successful 
candidate In the case (ff a minority. Die ixaramount State must have a share in the nomi¬ 
nation of the regency. Where the weakness and incompetency of the prince involves the 
dependent kingdom in anarchy, or his person is endangered by insurrection, the inter* 
positiou of the power which guarantees his rights becomes unavoidable. If he behostile, it 
must control him, and coerce all who may be disposed to support bim. If a dispute ortaM 
between tlie protected State and any other, the protecting mrty k bound by its enmige- 
ments to become a judge in the cause, and to enforce its decision; and this compvds^ 
interference, once exercised, is in its nature progressive. 

14 These remarks are equally ap^cable to tiiat class of alliances of which subsidiaxy 
engagements do not form a part. Then are of course different stipulations in the several 
titles, varying according to local enr personal circumstances, but the general principle of 
all is the same. The contracting party places himself and bis country in a state of depend¬ 
ence upon the British Governmmit; he engages to act " in subordinate co-operation” • 


with it, to recognise its supremacy; to furnish troops, if required, to have no coDaectum 
with other States, except wrough the British Government; to submit all disputes with 
other States or chi^ to our arbitration, in some of them engagements, the party bmds 
himself to receive and abide by our advice. On our port, we engi^ to protert the other 
party against all enemies; and we are bound by the very nature of the comf^ to guarantee 
the legitimate succession to the throne. Every engagement contains a stipulation to thin 
effect, that the prince shall be a^iuto ruler of his own country, and tlmt the British juris¬ 
diction shall not be inteoduoed into it: in other* words, we engage not to mterfere in the 
internal administration of thecountry; on engagement wlndh the very nature of the connieo- 
tion renders, and events have shown to be, nugatiny; and not <mly does this inieifrrenae 
become imavmdalfle, but abb inc8|>able of bring reguMed by any fixed prihcipl^ or etmffnad 
by any fixed lunits, for it must vtoy, both in quaih^ and in d^ree, with the evar 
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iawdents that give nae to it, with the chfirftcter, qualities and temper of the sovereign, » 

^Arith the aoddeatal circamstaaoes of his personal situation, with the condition of the FOREIGN, 
country, and the disposition of the people. - 

15. We arrive then at this conclusion, that we cannot avoid an embarrassing, vexatious Appe ndix, No. A 

and onerous interference in the internal concerns of the protected States, v ithout either , - 

an essential modification of our treaties, or an entire abandonment of our alliances The Edmoiutone 
latter measure, as respects tlie States of Raj|> 0 (>tana at least, having been contemplated, ’ to ’ 

it is important to consider the policy and practicability of adopting it, and the discussion T.B. Fitfisn^Esq. 

this question appears to require a retrospective view of the principles In' which we 
have been guided m the establuhment of our political relations on the Continent of 
India^ in counection with the antecedent condition, and the inherent genius, character 
and disposition of the native States. 

16. It IB an unquestionable fact, that the fundamental principles and the leading objects 
of our governments abroad have been self-defence, and the security, tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity of our possessions, to abstain from the pursuits of conquest and the extension of 
our dominion; and to ^mote, os far as our means and influence could contribute to that 
mid, general peace and tranquillity. In these respects, the chaiactcr of our policy is 
diametrically opitosed to the geiuus and disposition of the native States of India, for, 

“ with them,” (to quote the words of Lord Minto) “ war, rapine, and conquest constitute 
on avowed principle of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, and the chief source of public 

glory, sanctaoned, and oven recommended, by the ordinance of religion*, and prosecuted • Tins however, 
without the semblance or pretext of justice, with a sav.ige disregard of every obligation mun bo undor- 
of humanity and pubbe fiiitb, and restrained alone by tlie power of resistance " Hence stood to n-fer ex¬ 
it is, that tbe estabbaliment of a balance of power m India, such as exists in Europe, 1ms rius'vcly to Maho- 
over been, and will ever be, impossible, and hence too it is that we have been drawn govern- 

into idiose contests which, teiraiiiatiug in our favour, have gradually led to the extension of 
our territorial possessions and our political ascendency m that country As the only prac¬ 
ticable substitute for an impracticable balance of power, the British Government, under 
the administration of Marquis Wellesley, pursued the pohey of establishing subsidiaiy 
allianoes with all the principal Statea “Every principle of true policy" (says lus 
Lordsliip) “ demands that no effort should be omitted by the Bntim Government to 
establish a permanent foundation of general tranquilhty, by securing to every State tlio 
free enjoyment of its just rights and independence, and by frustiating every project cal- 
oulated to disturb the possessions or to violate the rights of the established powers of 
Hmdostan, and of the Deccan." The {nrosecution of this policy, with respect to the 
treaty of Baasein, however, chiefly produced the war with the confederated Malirattiv 
ohief^ which ended m the acquisition of new temtoiy, and tbe formation of new alliances, 
in the spint of the same defensive, pacific and tninqmUising system The progress of it 
was aarested by the effects of the idarm which it excited m England, which occasioned 
the rocal of Lord Wellesley, and the re-appointment of Lord Ooruwalha 

17 That nobleman, deeply impressed, lihe his employers, with a perception of the em- 
barrassineut of these alliances, was not only adverse to their extension, but desirous of 
taking advantage of any circumstances that would won ant the abrogation of these alieady 
formed, and was most particularly auxious to abridge the degree of our interference in the 
internal concerns of the Statea with which we were tiius inconveniently allied His suo. 


ceasor, Sir G. Barlow, pursued the same pohey, and the refusal of the Rajah of Jodepore 
to ratify the treaty whioh his agent had concluded, and the dissolution of that with J yenagur, 
left us free, at the termination of the war, from all surii alliances with any of the Static or 
Chieftama of Rajpootana and Malwa, and we oven meated a bar to the fonnation of them 
by a specific artida in the treaty, which was finally concluded with Duwlut Row Scindia. 
The subsidiary treaty with that chief ceased in consequence of his renewed hostile pre- 
oeedings, and neither that which succeeded, nor the treaty of peace with Holkar, contained 
suhudiary or protective stipulations. The only semblance of departure from this system of 
policy occurred iu the engagements of protection against the ambitious designs of Runject 
Sing, of Laliore, which we were compelled to form, in tlie year 1808, for our own defence, 
with the Sikh chiefs between the Jumna and the SuUedge, and in the endeavours amsuo- 
cessfully) employed by the Governor General, Ixud Minto, with the sanction of tho home 
Sfutliontitis, to effect a subsidiasy albmioe with the State of Nagpore, in consequence of the 
attack of Ameer Khan upon that State in 1810 Tins system of foibearmg, or (as it may 
be termed) retreating pifiicy; this endeavour to stay the progression of onr power, how¬ 
ever, combined with the rei^t of the Mahrotta war, has, in the end, only led to that 
condition of things in Central India whidi called feiih our exertions for the dcslruction 
of the predatory power of the Mohrattas, Patans and Pindarries, and brought about the 
preset vast extension of our dominion and supremacy. 

18. By the conquests of the fonaer war, the field <h oocupation for the military forces 
of tho Mahrattas and others was most materially limited. Multitudes, therefore, of the 
military clasc^ including tlie hordes of Pindames antecedently attached to tho anmes of 
Snindin. and HolkoT, wore left oompsxativdy unen^loyed, and obliged to seek subsistenoa 
by plunder. To the Pindarries, lands were assigned by those chiefe as the price of their 
abstoinitig from the plunder of their territories fienoe their embodied state, and their 
atinnal dieodful incoTsioDS into nei^bouring and distant countries, while the predatory 
troops of Ameer Khan occupied tiie Arid which we had abandoned, and Central India 
became the aosae of viedenoa, oppiesriim, devastatimi, anarchy and misery. 

19. eadeesrour was thus mads to stop in thooareer of advancement towards the 

(446.—VL) V 2 supremiuy 
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supremitoy over all the States of India. It was retarded, but whether or not it could have 
been prevented from bdng established in some shape or other, is a question which most of 
those who liave contemplated the subject have been disposed to answer in the negative. 

20. It is certain that we must have undertaken measures for tlie annihilation of the Pin* 
darries as a*concentrated force. Whether or not that object could have been acoomplisbed 
without encountering that combined oppeuition of the l^hratta powers, our triumph ovw 
which has placed us in our present condition of supremacy, may be questioned, hut the 
attempt was not mode. The mind of the public has been impressed with the bdief that 
this combination was occasioned by our resolution to effect the extirpation of the Pindorries. 
The Peishwali, the Rajah of Nagpore, Scindia and Holkar, have been supposed to be insti¬ 
gated to combine against us by nootlier motive than a solicitude to protect these inhuman 
plunderers, these scourges of the human race, from the penalty which their atrodons bar- 
Wities had so long and so londiy demanded. Such, however, it may be confidently asserted, 
was not the case *; in point of fhet, the late Marquis of Hastings, very soon after his arrival 
in India, recorded his opinion, that a S 3 r 8 tem of policy, opposed to that which had been 
adopted by Marquis Cornwallis, and foUowed up by Sir George Barlow and Lord Mint(^ 
was demanded by the actual condition of India', and in a Minute, fiamed within a few 
montlisf after he assumed the ofiice of Governor General, containing a review of the state 
of our political relations, he dcsmibed a plan of n federation of Stat^, of which the British 
Government should be the controlling head, as that which it was our wisest policy, if pos¬ 
sible, to coriy into effect. Under this impression his Lordsliip availed himself of all the 
opportunities, winch succeeding events abundantly supplied, for the realization of this 
scheme of political federation. It had long been obvious, that if our views extended beyond 
the suppression of the embodied Pindarnes, if we were to pursue the object of putting 
down the predatory powers of Hmdostan, it would be necessary to reheve the several states 
and principalities of that region from tiie lawless violence and oppression of the Mahrattas 
and the Fatans, and restore them to the free exercise of their lights, and the full possession 
of their respective temtories, under our protection and guarantet', as shown in the follow¬ 
ing extract from a Paper of Notes on the subject of establisliing a subsidiary force with 
the Rajah of Nagpore, written in Januaiy 1812, during the administration of Lord Minto, 
and subsequently recorded by desire of tlm Marqius of Hastings. 

“ From aU these considerations, therefore, this conclusion may, perhaps, be drawn, cither 
that we should pursue a system entirely defensive, or tliat we should proceed upon a great 
scale of military and political measures, for the purpo.se of putting down the increased and 
increasing predatory powers of Hmdostan The latter would obviously involve a plan for 
the restoration and future support of the regular and ostabltshed States of that now dis¬ 
tracted region under our paramount protection and control It is not proposed at present 
to enter into a discussion of the detaiu of such a plan, which involves a variety of difficult 
and embarrassing questions, the object of the preceding remarks being mei^y to show, 
that if wo procera beyond the hmits of a system purely defensive, we should apparently 
be compelled to act upon the plan above desciibecl, and, perhaps, it results also from 
these remarks, that wo cannot expect permanently, nor even fur any considerable period 
of time, to avoid that necessity." 

21. The plan above adverted to, however, differed materially from that which was con¬ 
templated by the Marquis of Hastings, at the commencement of his administration; and 
also from that which was ultimately accomplished by him, although the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple was the same. But under any possible modification the prospective embarrassments 
of such a plan presented themselves to the mind of his Lordship's predecessor, in a form 
which deterred rather than encouraged the prosecution of it; and it became subsequently 
the anxious subject of consideration, and of private as well as official correspondence with 
our principal political agents, to or^nize a scheme for the extinction of tue Findarries, 
m co-operation with other States, which miglit not involve the necessity of ulterior pro¬ 
ceeding At this point the policy of the two administrations diverged; and as it may 
tend to aid a jud^ent in the question under consideration, to show that difference iU a 
more detailed and perspicuous form, it seems useful to transcribe the following extract 
(though long; from a Minute recorded in July 1815, liaving reference to a despatch from 
the Governor General to the Vioe-Fresident m Council: 

“ The Governor General, in the despatch now before us, distinctly intimate Iiis decided 
opinion, that the actual condition, views and dispositions of the States of India are such as 
to expose the British dominions constantly to a degree of danger that demands an imme¬ 
diate and extensive augmentation of the military force of tins establishment, and that an 
essential change in the relative condition of the States of Central India is indispensably 
necessary to the secunty of this mupite; and his Lordship adverts to the enterprise against 
the Pindan-ies as desirable and important, prmcipally because leading to the accomplish¬ 
ment of such a change. His Lordship's words are as follow:—' It was these remoter 
contingencies which made it desirable to settle the question of the Findarries while we 
had the irritated passions of the Feisbwah t m unison with us upon it, and when Nagpore, 
if it did not co-operate, would at least have been neuter. That settlement would neces¬ 
sarily have been followed by arrangements of much greater import. 1 allude to the dis¬ 
solution of those bars which, by tlm existing treaty with Scindia and Holkar, forbid our 
availing ourselveB of the supplications of the ]^jpoot Rajahs to become our feudatories; 

a spontaneous 


* A piqper of observations on the origin of the great revolutioii which was etfoctsd by our 
in 1817-18, written about eleven years sgo, discusses this question in great detail. 
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a ^ntaneous offer, whereby, were we at liberty to accept it, we could secure, for veiy 

years, the untroubled repose of Indio.' And in another place, ‘ But there must be FOREIGN, 

a veiy different settlement of Central India from that which at present exists to justify ———— 

us in saying wo have no sudden emergencies to dread.' Appendix, No. 9. 

“We are to infer, therefore,” the Minute proceeds to say, “ that the Gkiveraor General ratte”? 
contemplates tlie actual and early prosecution of the airangcment above desciibed, as 
essenUal to our political security. ' ^ ' 

“ That such a settlement of the Central States affords the only means of being perma- y.jy, ymers,Eaq, 
nently secured from the eventual incursions of the predatory liodies which infest the region ’ 

of Hindostan, is a position which I myself have momtamed I have also always entertained, 
and more tlian once recorde<l, the opinion, that au enterjinse against the Pindarries might 
possibly, without any previous design on our jiart, lead unavoidably to the prosecution of 
military and political operations and arrangements of a very extensive and complicated 
nature, and this sentiment has been expressed m our despatdies to the Secret Committee 
But tliis eventual and probable consequence of an enterpuse against the Pmdniries is the 
very consideration that has principally wititheld us fiom undot taking it The enormous 
expense of the mditary pre})arations which would be necessary at tlie tin eo presidencies, 
with a view either to prevent or to be prepared to meet such an exigency, the degiee 
of hazard which of coui-se could not but attend a waifare m the heart of Hindostan; a con- 
sideiatiou of the numeious and <"onflicting interests which, in the event of success, we 
should have to adjust; the consequent tohil change in the political system of India, and 
the complete departure from the declared and prescribed principles of our pohey which 
the ariangement would involve, all presenteil theiiLsches in a form which tended rather to 
discourage than invito the prosecution of the enterpriae , and, as the Board will lecollect, 
induced the Governor general in Council to record the resolution to abstain from under¬ 
taking the extir[)ation of the Pindamcs from the temtones which they occupy, until the 
sanction of the authoi ities at home should be received. 

“ Since the final adjustment of oui external relations in the year 1806, the settlement of 
Central India, in the senao above described, has never been contemplated as a direct object 
of pursuit, beaiuse it has never been deemed indispensably necessary to the stability of our 
dominion, however lequisite it might be if wo aimed at the complete and pennoneut 
extinction of the predatory poTvore of Hindostan. 

“ Between the views, therefore, formerly entertained by this govei mnent, and those now 
professed by the Governor-general, there is this essentim difference, that the former con¬ 
templated a settlement of Central India such as the Governor-general seems to have in 
view, imolving, os it must, extensive and complicated operations and arrangements, 
military and political, merely os an eventual consequence of measures directed to tlie sup¬ 
pression of the predatory bodies infesting Hindostan and the Dokhon; wlieioas his Lord¬ 
ship appears to regaid it as a primary object of systematic pursuit, on winch the safety of , 
these dominions essentially depends 

“ I am bound, however, to declare, that I am unable to join in the opinion which his 
Lordship has expressed regarding the perils of our situation I am unable to lUscover any 
traces of that combination against which his Lordship deems it necessary to provide by an 
extensive augmentation of our {lerinancnt mihtaty force, and by the prosecution of the 
military opeiutions and political arrangements to which his Lordship has adverted, in con¬ 
nection with the meditated cnteijiriso against the Pindames On the contrary, it appears 
to me that the events of the last twelve montlis have amply justified the confidence m our 
security, which a uniform attention to the character, condition, proceedings and interests 
of the stotes and powers of Hindostan, during a long series of years, hod led mo to derive, 
from a consideration of the extreme diffii^ty and improbability of any combination 
directed to the subversion of the British power in India.” 

22. Events, as already incidentally remarked, abundantly proved tbe prosecution of the 
comprehensive scheme of political ascendancy in Central India thus projected by the 
Govetnor-general, and, as a first step towards it, he availed himself of the prostrate con¬ 
dition of the Peishwah's power, the result of his treacherous conduct, to exact from him, 
by the treaty of June 1817, the renunemtion of his character of chief of the Mahratta 
federation, and the cession of all his rights, interests, and pretensions in Bundlecund, 

Malwa, Rajpootana, and Hindostan; thus plantmg at once, to the extent of the Peishwah's 
rights, our dominion and control in the centre of India. Remotely to antecedent measures 
and events, and proximately to the humiliation of the Peishwah, is to be attributed that 
combination of the Mahratta States whidi first removed the barrier opposed by pre-existing 
treaties to the formation of alliances with the clue& of Malwa and Rajjiootana; and, by 
the splendid success of our arms under the masterly arrangements and gmdance of the 
Marquis of Hastings, ended in the liberation from their thraldom and devastation of the 
predatory armies of the Mtdirattos, Patans, and Pindarries, and the formation of the 
existing numerous treaties and engagement by which every State and chieftain in the 
Peninsula, with the exception of Siwdia, was placed in a condition of dependance upon 
our power, and the Briti^ supremai^ was established over all. 

23 'The principle and end of this plan of policy, as before observed, ^ most benevolent, 
and form a most honourable contrast with the motives and objects which actuated our pre- 
decessoTB in the empire of Hindostan. Its motive and its end are extern^ tranquillity and 
peace, internal prosperity and hajipiness, among the states and principalities subject to our 
paramount power. He former, indeed (external tranquillity and peace), may be said to 
have been accomplished, but accomplished at the saaifice of the latter. The s^rstem has 
not been prodneuTe of its. intended effects, because it is not adapted to the genius, di^o- 
(4«.—VL) V 8 BitJOB. 
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nrmsMaxr «*»«“• Bttd LaJut? «f the people It presuppeaea, irJwt dees not exirt, «k indiiMo 

jniMUsauM. among the native States, if proteobed frwB external danger, to ecdtivate the arts of 

, '' „ peaoe; and a tendeaqf in the <d»araoter o( their inatitutioiia, and in them' forms i^govcam* 

A^oaou^Iie. 9. favourable to that object; and therefiwe it w, that the internal prosperil^ of almost 
Lsttar from •wty Sti^ that 1^ been placed under our guarantee and protection has declined, and 

If _-Y-T diaoider andanarchy have ensued. What then as the remMy for this meet undesiralda 

^ things Y or is there indeed any remedy, or any means o£ palliating the evils of thft 
figim, Ssa, Y These are the questions which we have to consider, 

24. To take advantage of every qiportuiuty, and to endeavour to create the means of 
witibdrawing, to the utmost practicable exten^ from the alliances and engagements whsdi 
was have oontraoted, but especially from the alliances formed with the States of Bajpootsauv 
seems to have been one suggested remedy. A change of such magnitude and impm-tanee^ 
however, in the character and principle of our polu^ m India, requires to be considered 
and exaouned udth anxious care.* When we reflect upon the very peoulisr and unpreoe> 
dotted itatuie of the tenure by which we hold an empire, either of direct dominion or 
pajwmount control over millions dissociated from us by the absence of all those ties 
which unite or admit the union of tlie nations of the western Itemispheie, we must be 
oautaous of adopting any line <d' proceeding calculated to dimmish that general sense of 
our moral and polit^ aaoendamy and supremacy, that awe and respect, the prevahmue 
of whioh among the native states and people of India is unquestionably essential to the 
maintenance and security of our imperial donunion; and tlie problem to be solved is, 
whether we can dmunash or withdraw the active exercise of that supremacy without 
impairing the estimate of our (sredit, our consistenqy, our public faath, and our power, in 
the eyes of the peo|fle whom we govern, and the States wi^ which we are allied. 

25. We have seen that, in tiie opinion of some of the greatest statesmen that have pre* 
sided over the affairs in India, the iditammout of that political elevation which should 
enable us to control (what may be aptly termed) the endemic elements of disorder was 
necessary to the maintenance of our position in that country, and that, in fitot, events, 
mnng out of the character and dispoidtion of the people,/tnd the political condition of 
IncUa, left us no alternative but the loss or the aggrandizement of our power; it may then 
be perhaps more than doubted whether thl reverse of tliat {>ohoy to wludi we owe our 
security may not even now endanger it We could not of course dissolve any of the 
alhanoes which we have contracted without the consent of the other contracting paiiy ; 
and as it might suit the views of one and not of another to consent, we should probaUy 
have to encounter additumal inconvenience and embarrassment, without materially dimi- 
nishing the evils of tlie existing state of thmgs; whilst the manifestatiCHi thus afforded of 
a solimtude to get rid of these siliances, would naturally tend to shake the credit of our 
public foith, and at the same time invest us, in the eyes of the native population of India* 
with a cbonM^r of vacillation, weakness, and mconsisteucy, injurious to the credit and to 
the reahty of that political aaoendaniy which the preservation <ff our power demands. 
The politmid axiom, that to recede from ascendancy is to court decay, is no where in any 
degree so operative as in India. 

2€L Apparently the dissdiution of the alliances witli the States of Rajpootnna is alone 
eontemplated; but supposmg tliat this object were attainable and attained are we not to 
expect that, under the natural operation of those protective engagements (described in a 
preceding part of this dMcusmon) embarrassments, difficulties, ai^ evils, similar to those 
which we experience from our treaties with the Bi^poct States, will arise eleewhere Y 
Look, fw instance, at the numerous petty states and principalities in and on the confines 
of OuEorat and in Malwa with whom we have formed these engagements. Look at the 
^reat feudatories, usually designated by the title of Southern Jagheerdars, whose reqieotive 
ngbts and possessionB we hereditarily guarantee Are w« to proceed in the work of 

retrogrodotion, pevn paun, witli the evils and inconveniences which the indefeasible 
duties of pohtioal supremacy are liable to produce in the progress of human events and 
vicissitadea, such as have occurred at Boondee, Koto, Jodepoor, Odepore, and Jynagliur Y 
And can we avow and pursue such a system consistently with honour, equity, and public 
fodth Y If, from the inherent dispc^ition and intniuic clioraoter of the native Stai^ of 
ludia, we have either systematically or compulsorily pursued the policy of gradually esta* 
blishi^ our political supremacy over every state and pnnoipaJity, gi^t and sm^ 
throughout the Peninsula, as the only means of securing our own possessions, repressing 
lawless plunder and devastidaon, and establishing geuertu tranquillity and peace, ei^ have 
finally completed that object (for the State of the late Dowlut Row ^ndia, in its present 
relative condition, hardly forms an exception), tlie condusion seems inevit^y to follow* 
thad tfaie supremacy most be maintained; and if so, the endeavour to withdraw from the 
oonnexion with the Rajpoot States must be abandoned. And tlie next object of inquiry 
will be, how fiu: is it possible to {ueserve the benefits and fiilfil the obhgationaof that 
as^remaoy, without oontinmng to suffer the evils which have hitherto resu^d from it. 

27. It is to be feared that a fundamental eiTor was committed m the formation of these 
alliances with the States of Central India, by the Infroducrion of siapulations whidi have 
rendered unavoidalfie our uiterference in their internal oonoems; stipulations which per> 
haps were mmeoeesaiy for the atteinment of the object we bad in new. That object was 
relief of thoee States from the gnevous thraldom, exactions, and devastattons iff the 
piedatoiy powers, end tbe omisequent restoration of their ri^t% with the unrestiioted 
mcereise of thrir auihmdty, within the limits of their teipeetive temtori^ under the nuar 
mount proteotion sod guannteeof tlm British power. The amcemofcuraRDe dadv^ve 
themthe bondtageendoppMsei^^inBderw^hthey had 80 leoglahc^^ Theeiffell 
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ei thoK States hailed us as their deliverers, gave ua entire credit for the liberality of cmr 
pro&sffions, and both readily and gratefully recc^jsed us in the character, -which we 

desired to assume, of guardi^ and protectors They acknowledged our supreinncy, and -;- 

■were ^pared to yield to us a wilhng allegiance. Aa&r, therefore, as that point was con- Appendix, No- ©. 
cemed, the great objects of the alliances might apparently have b«n secnr^ -without the _ " Z 
specific stipulations which were introduced for their security, such as those which debar « 17 nfiiirmifiiiii 
sovereign from intercourse or connection with any other States, from entering into anj’ ‘ ' 

negotiation except through the British Government, which require a reference to us of t.H, F^ers Esq, 
all disputes with other States, and provide for a contingent of troops , the stipulations * ’ ’ * 

whitfo transfer to us the tribute formerly paid to the MaJimttas, and in some cases a 
gradual increase of that tribute These stipulations have occasioned the apporntment of 
residents or political agents at the courts of these princes, m order to watch over the fol- 
filraent of them The presence of functionarie'*, the representatives of a power paramount 
to that of the chiefe at whose courts they reside, has of itself a tendency to degrade them 
in the eyes of their vassals, feudatories, and subjects, and the lugli bearing which those 
frmetionaries, from the very nature of tiieir office, are obbged to maintain, aids this effect; 
whilst the duties of supervision, which the stipulations of the treaties demand, lend to a 1 
degree of interference in the proceedings and internal adminmtration of those States mju- f 
nous to the authority, and offonsive to the feelings, of their rulers, and of the high-mmded I 
tliakoors or barons who compose the feudal f^eration of these ancient principalities. ’ 

Hence the spirit and the operation of these treaties aie at variance In terms we disclaim 

tiiat very interference which other conditions of the treaty render imavoidable, and hence 

the foelings of gratitude and attachment have, it is to be feared, been changed into 

irritation and aversion. The evil hue increased from the great number of political agents 

stationed within the region of Central* India, and corresponding separately with the ♦ Not less than 14 

Supreme Gkivemnient, the effect of which has been to destroy all uniformity of system, or IS. 

Tlie zeal of our politick agents has, on some occasions, carried them too far; and the 
Supreme Govemment, at such a distance, necessarily guided, in a great measure, by the 
representatitHis and the counsels of their agents, have been led to .sanction proceedings 
which have been productive of the most senous embarrossmenta The introduction, there¬ 
fore, of a more proximate control, intermediate bet-auen them and the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to prevent undue interference, and to harmonise the operation of the 
numerous treaties and engagements m that quarter, formed the basis of the plan proposed 
by Sir Jolin Malcolm, in the year 1827, for the management of our political relations in 
Central India. Whatever may be thought of the specific maJiinery of that plan, the 
wisdom of its theory seems to be indisputable, and m the consideration which has been 

g 'ven to it, both at home and abroad, it does appear to me, that a due distinction has not 
len drawn between the machineiy and the theory of lus plan. 

28. The principle which he lays down is jireoisely tiiat which was originally professed; 
it is well and comprehensively described, by the term “ conaervaiive to maintain the 
ruler of each State in the full and luibliockled exercise of his rights of sovereignty, and of 
the powers of internal government; not to degrade, by making him sensible of his 
dependent condition, but to elevate him m Ins own eyes and those of his subjects by our 
own example and forbearance, when any events should render the influence or the counsel 
of the paramount power indispensable; such interference to be exennsed with reference to 
those governing principles. Such a umform system of action. Sir John Malcolm justly 
conceived (and ii^eed foots have sulhciently demonstrated), could not be secured whilrt 
numerous political agents exercised their functions in a direct and separate communication 
-with the distant authonty of the Governor-general in Couned He considered it to demand 
the superiutending and controlling authority of an indi-viduol, locally approximated, pos¬ 
sessing the capacity for such a charge, and directing his whole and exclusive attention to 
its duties, with the aid of a gradation of siibordmates, but controlled and guided in his 
turn by the general superintendence of the Supreme Government, with whom he would 
exclusively correspond. His expectation was, that by keeping continually in view, and 
acting upon tlie pnuciple of preserving and elevating the dignity, respect, and authority 
of the allied chief; by systematically and scrupulously abstaining, os for as possible, from 
taking part m the internal concerns of the State; by not considering as causes for inter¬ 
ference many of those circumstances which have produced it, and by carefully guarding 
and modifying with delicaiy the interference which might become unavoidable, the e-vite 
which have resulted from a different course might be mitigated or removed, and we might 
for a long time retard, though we might not be able permanently to obviate, the tendency 
which supremacy naturally has to absorb the power which it controls 

29. If the existing stipulations of these treaties of alliance are to be maintained, this 
species of machinery would seem to be absolutely uecessaiy, m order to secure a uiuformity 
system, and at least to miti^te the evils of the existing state of our pohtical relations m 
the region of Central India. But it may be apprehended that a material modification of 
those articles of treaty is requisite to the efficient operation of the " conservative " pnn- 

S les above described To this object, therefore, our -vie-we should be directed, and the 
e of action should be, to abrogate what is injurious and offensive, and tends to produce 
the necessity of interfor^ce, and to preserve that which is beneficial and acceptable to the 
other party; carefully, however, guarding gainst the supposition that wo are desirous of 
withdMwing from the alliance, or of resigning the supronmiy and general superintendence 
and control which, forms the basis of it. 

SO. This revision of our alHances would become tiie subject of negotiation -with each of 
the Riypoot States^ and would require to be eonducted. with great skill, deiUcaqy, and 
(446.— VI.) p 4 
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attention, in order to giurd against a misapprehension of our motives, and make manifest 
our real views. On ttor part, if so abducted, no difficalty is to be anticipated, since our 
TT a object would be to remove, not to add to, existing restrictions and impediments to their 
.appe aann «»«»• agency, limited only by the obligations of submission to the paramount autboniy of 
ixom British Government. In such renewed engagements, it would probably be thought 

JS^B.^idmonttone advisable to cmut those articles which preclude the other contracting party from ail con- 
Esq. to ' nectlon or communication with other States, which stipulate fsr our arbitration of disputes, 
T. Jy. F?<fc«ri^E8q. and whidi require them to furnish a contingent of troojw at our demand The omission of 
these stipulations would not affect our right of interference, in the event of their prosecuting 
any negotiation, or becoming involved in any disputes, calculated to affect the interests of 
the alliance, nor prevent our obtaining theii co-operation in the only case in which its 
necessity could be anticipated, a case in which their safety or their interests would be equally 
endangered with our own A modification of the articles lelative to tlie payment of tribute 
would also be particularly worthy of attention. If the present amount of any should be 
burtheiiHome, we should gam more politically than we should lose financially by its reduc¬ 
tion. But especially it would he advui.vb1e to abrogate those stipulations which provide 
for a gradually increasing payment of tribute • ina woid, our relations under the suggested 
modifications would be reduced to the simple foim of inteinal mdependence on one part, 
and political supremacy and protection on the other It would he a part of tlie system to 
withdraw our political agents*, the effect of whoso presence at the courts of the protected 
States luw already been described Consistently indeed with the rriative situation of tlie 
contracting parties, and ndtli the restorative and “ cutuservative" object m view, the system 
of representation should be reversed the inferior state should send its representath e to 
the supenoi, and our inteicourse generally be maintiuned through that agency, an arrange¬ 
ment which would serve, in a peculiar degree, to give consequence and dignity to the ulhed 
State, and thus pioduce an effect diametrically opiwsite to that which is almost unavoid¬ 
ably pioduced by the commanding and depressing preseiice of a representative of the 
paramount power at the court of its protected ally. 


31 If the object of this simplification of our alliances witji the Rajpoot States should 
he attained', if, restored to their rank and dignity in the sovlc of nations, they enjoyed 
iiidimendence and freedom of action within'the limits of their respective temtones, under 
tlie fostering power and guarantee of the British Govemnient, tJicy would feel the strongest 
interest lu the maintenance of the relations so established, and m a season of exigency 
would become more efficient allies, and furnish moie active and real assistance, tliim ever 
could Iw enforo(’<l by the specific stipulations of a tieaty Indeed, under a sj^stem of 
connection, the operation of which is to degrade the dignity, and impair the authority of 
the chief, to wound his piide, and alienate his attachment. Ins hostility, open or clandes¬ 
tine, rather than his coidial co-ojieration, is to be expecteil m the hour of need, and the 
articles of tr^ty which require him to furoish his contingent, and bring forward his 
resources, ns in a common cause, will cither prove unavailing, or serve as a cover to the 
prosecution of hostile designs against us. 

32 I am awnre, however, of the difficulty and the disadvantage of thus fundamentally 
changing a system of policy that has been acted upon for more than ten years Per¬ 
haps, indeed, such may be the alterations winch events have produced, especially in 
those States which, in the minority of the chiefs, are governed by regencies, that it may 
not be pmctiaible tlius to retrace our steps, and to render these States what it is con¬ 
ceived they might have been rendered under a more forbearing and confiding scheme of 
political arrangement, but the evil aud injustice of the present state of things are so 
great, and the prospective and still increasing embarrassments, and even dangers, of the 
existing system arc so manifest, tliat no obstacle, short of physical impracticability, the 
violation of public f.vith, or tlie abandonment of a vitally important principle, should he 
permitted to impede the iwloption of any measuics that afford a reiwonable prospect of 
relief and remedy But if we must maintain our alliances and engagements in their 
present form, and if the operation of them must continue to be superintended by resident 
mimsters and xiohtical agents, it must bo our endeavour to conduct our relations with the 
nlhed States as much as possible in subserviemy to the professed principles of their forma¬ 
tion W 0 must endeavour to render the chiefs, what in words and by our treaties wo 
recognise them to be, “ the absolute rulers of their country " But how can they in effect 
be HO, if wo, by our agents, interfere in any manner in the administration of their affairs t 
It seems theoretically harmless, may, wise and benevolent, for instance, to interpose the 
weight of our influence or our counsel for the appointment or support of an efficient nunister; 
for the improvement of some branch of the administration, for the remedy of some gross 
abuse, or the promotion of some obvious good ; but such interposition on the part of the 
representative of supremacy is in its effect an authoritative act of interference in the inter¬ 
nal concerns of the mlmmistmtion, and leads of necessity to greater; for the influence of 
the paramount power must not be exerted in vain, and its counsels must not be despised. 
Are we then to allow the country to fell mto ruin through the incapacity or the viSs of 
the administration, the maoliinations of a faction, or the abuses of authority ? To which 
it may be answered, that in a State really left unfettered by external power, such evils 
bring about their own remedy, and especially in States constituted as are thoae of 


Bajpootana 


* The reduction of eoepense which this would producewould be a set-off against a dfeanatloii 
tee amount of tribute. 
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Rajpootana the high-minded character of the federative barons would be efficiently called 

into action, and so has it been in ancient times. It is a remarkable (act, that during ten- POltalG-N. 

turies of the paramount sway of the Mogul and Fatan dynasties, this high-minded race T 

have preserved, unimpaired, the independence of their internal administration, and the pride Appe ndix, M o. a. 

and efficiency of their federal and feudal institutions; and they showed themselves, in some LotrTftom 

periods of their history, not less useful as allies, tlian they were at others formidable as 2} Edmottstone, 

enemies, to the Mahonietlan riileis of the empire of India ’ 

83. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that in the cases which have actually occurred of the j’, H, 

minority of the chief, of a contest for the regency, of rival candidates ior the post of 
minister, and other predicaments endangering the tranquillity or welfare of the Slate, it 
was impracticable for us to remain cntiiely neutral, and will be so again under iho recur¬ 
rence of any similar exigency Tina is the \eiy evil of our situation But whatever m.ty 
have been the unavoidable necessity of our interference on such occasions under ihe exist¬ 
ing conditions of our treaties, it does not follow that such interfeiencc would have been 
called for under the simple form of our connection befoie noticed, as that which our 
experience now teaches us it would liave been wise to form Our interference, however, on 
those occasions, has not been regulated by any fixeil oi unifoim principle, and this at least 
is susceptible of remedy, although it may not be practicable, without an esscnliiil change in 
the conditions and the management of these foieign relations, to obviate altogether the 
evils of our interference. It is scarcely possible for us to lav down positive rules for the 
guidance of our political agents (if they must be retainetl at the several Courts of Central 
India) on the point of interference in specific uiscs. Gcncial piinciples only can be laid 
down, and rules must be negative lather than positive. 

34 Unfortunately, there is one of our alliances so singulaily cncumbeied by a provision 
of treaty, that unless that provision cun be abrogated, inteifcicnce on our part of the most 
vexatious, injurious and embarrassing natiiie must be peipetuated. The siippleinent<il 
article* of the treaty with Kota, of course, is ihnt alluded to. No proposition suggests itself 
of a nature to be offered with a chance of obtaining the concurience of the puity to whom 
the British Government is pledged by that subsidiary article of treaty to its abrogation; 
apparently, it must he left to the local goveinment to devise tlie means ot accomplishing 
this important object without a broach of faith 

27 October 1829. (signed) N, B. E. 
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LETTER from Lieut.-Colonel Barnewall to T Hyde Vtlliers, Esq. 

Sir, London, March 5, 1832. 

lat. I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of youi letter of the 9th ult., which Appendix, No 10, 
my absence at Brighton occasioned my not receiving until my return to London, and which —— 

ill health has prevented me from before repljing to. (loin 

2d. My public services being confined to the western side of India, my experience Lfc-C'ol. liartieivall 
therefore is limited to the provinces and the dependant states subject to the presidency of y, yy ^ j, 
Bombay, and more especially to the distiicts ceded to the British Government in the pro- ' * 

Vinces of Guzerat, and the dependant tributary states of the western peninsula, commonly 
denominated Kattiwar. 

8d Tlie new acquisitions of territory on this side of India since 1813, are those set forth 
in the schedule to the treaty of Poonali, daleilon the 17tli June 1817, and also the districts 
and right to tribute coded by his Highness the Guicowar, which will be found pai ticuhirly 
stated in the supplementary treaty of offensive and defensive alliance concluded with that 
state on the 6th November 1817. 

4th. After the termination of the war that concluded by the conquest of the possessions 
of the late Peishwa, a further acquisition of territory was obtained, the value and extent of 
which I cannot state from memory, but all particulars relating to it will be found accurately 
detailed in the report of the Honourable Mount Stuart Elphinstone, on the Poonah con¬ 
quests, dated in the year 1819, 

5th Independent of the acquisitions that have become subjected to the direct rule of the 
British Government in Guzerat, our political relations have been enlarged, from undertaking 
the payment and recovery of the ttibutes that his Highness the Guicowar is entitled to 
recover from the tributary states of Kattiwar and the Myliee Kantu 

6th. The condition of our political relations on this side of India are accurately stated in 
the minutes of Mr. Elphinstone, on the state of them with the Rajah of Kutcii and the 
tributary states oi Kattiwar and Myliee Kanta, dated m February and March 1821, and in 
the further minutes of Sir John Malcolm, on a visit to all these courts and countries in 
Fobruaiy and March 1830. 

7th. The 


* Guaranteding the succession to the Principality is the Bafah's family, and of the administra¬ 
tion of affiun In that of his Minister, or rather Begent —See Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii, 
p.40& 

(446.~VL) Q 
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7th. The exact condition of our relations with the Baroda state is also stated in the 
POBSIGN. minute of Mr. Eiphinstone, dated April 1820, when on a visit to the court of tiie Guicowar, 

. .. — and at which period he prescribed the degree of interference that was afterwards to regulate 

Appendix, No. 10. ©ur intercourse with it The definitive ueaty with the Guicowar, dated April 21st, 1806, 
’"““7 is generally on the model of those of Hydiabad anti Bassein; it does not, like those treaties, 

lit. U c®*****® » rennnoiation of all manner of concern with the Guicowar's children, subjects and 

contrary, the let Article confirms and declares to be binding on boA 
FtAurs, Esq. psrties, -^eir beirs and successors, the agreement of June 6th, 1602, and July 29th, 1602, 

’ ‘in both of which our right to interfere in the internal government is expressly stipulated 
in the 5th Article of the treaty of June the 6th: it is agre^ the Company is to grant the 
Spid chiof its countenance and protection, according to justice, and what shall appear to be 
for the good of the country; respecting which also he is to listen to advice. We have also 
become bhnnderry for the persons and property of some of the late ministers and bankers, 
and of many aemindars, and also for honouiable treatment to various branches of the Gui¬ 
cowar family, and their enjoyn^ent of certain allowances so long aa the aftairs of the Baroda 
slate were under the infiucnce of tlie British resident (owing to the imbecility of its prince). 
The effects were most finourabie; and though dissatisfaction prevailed among some parties, 
this was more than compensated for by this state being relieved from the usurpation of the 
Arab soldiery, by the regularity introduced into the control of its finances, as well as by 
the entire liquidation of its old debts, under the reforms adopted and put in force by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Walker, the first resident. 

8th. Annml Row having died aliout 1819, he was succeeded by present ruling prince, 
Soenjee How, and as he was imwilling to allow a bimllar degree of mtorference on our part, 
we withdrew from all control in the details of this government. 

9th. Upon withdrawing from out late system of control, the ruling prince engaged that 
the assignment on his revenues of 15 lacs of rupees, should bo paid annually to the bankers 
in liquidation of the loans for which we had become bhaaderiy, and tiiat all treaties and 
engagements should be carefully attended to. 

10th llie minutes of Sir John Malcolm, dated in March 1826, reviewing our relations 
with tills state from 1820 to 1828, will exhibit the effect of^e misconduct of Seeajee Row, 
and the measures that became esscntiul foi redeeming our obligations to individuals and the 
Cl editors of the state; and the further Minute of Sir John Malcolm, dated on the 15th 
January 1830, will show all the late proceedings of this prince, and the measures subse¬ 
quently adopted to furnish payment to the bankers, and to enforce the obligation we were 
under tor their demands. 

11th The effect of our interference with tlie tributary states of Kattiwar has been the 
substitution of a state of comparative tranquillity for a state of anarchy, but with this change 
a decline has taken place in the enei gy of the chiefs and in the spii it of all the military classes. 
The reports of Lieutenant-Colonel Walker ol 1807 and 1808, afford a complete history 
of the state and condition of the chiefs at that pei lod. These are able and clear on every 
subject, from the conduct tliat ought to be observed by the princes and chiefs, to the rules 
for the recovery of the tribute and the preservation or geneiul tranquillity. 

12th. Our right in these states consists of a tribute, with the power of taking the neces¬ 
sary means to recover itj the tribuuries are recognised as independent princes, entitled to 
the uncontrolled exercise of all the powers of government within their own territories, but 
subject to the obligations (under ourguarante^of not molesting our allies, our subjects, or 
one another. 

13th. The effect of our protection lias entirely changed the nature of the relations of the 
chiefs with reference to each otlicr: it has forced them to relinquish their habits of private 
war and all their liesigns of ambition. It leaves to them the means of living in caso and 
security, but in doing so it has destroyed the energy which was heretofore kept alive by feel¬ 
ings ot pride, as well as the necessity for great exertions for their personal security. As 
these stimulants have now ceased, the chieft resign themselves to a life of indolence and 
indulgence, that lends to a careless expenditure of their revenues, and to the neglect of the 
duties of their governments. 

14tli. In this condition of their affairs several of the petty states are destitute of all vigour 
in their administrations, and their subjects are ill protected. Their ability to pay uieir 
tribute and to fulfil their police responsibilities is much impaired; they require to be more 
under the care and control of the political agent, and his interference to be active, in order 
to preserve their governments fiom decay. We can never reconcile the chiefs to the system 
that is in operation in the districts under our diicct rule: our control within theirs must be 
of a nature suited to our obligations, the actual condition of the country, and to the usages 
and character of the people. The effects of our interference in these countries has preserved 
them and our own, aa well as those of our allies, from internal disorders. The petty suies 
and all others have acquired grrot advantages, but the chiefs and military classes regret 
the ctmnge, while all oiigoged in trade and agriculture view our intmrterence as a benefit; 
our own subjects have in a degree profited from the same cause. 

15tli In Kutch the governmeiu la carried on under the influence of the Britisli resident. 
In conjunction with the regency formed of members of the family of the Riyah of Kutch. 

l6tL At Baroda, the British resident interferes to enforce treaties and attention to our 

r rantce obligations; and in the trihutaiy states the pohtioal agenU do not interfere in 
internal management of the cbieft, so long as they fulfil tiieir tributary obligations and 
preserve the peace of the country. They, however, interfere in arbitrating differences and 
disputes whicA arise between each petty state, and in all atpasures forced upon tbeni for the 
security of the payment of the tribute, or the settlement of claims, all which demand their 

attmtion, 
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Attention, as conservators of the general peace, by enforcing the obligations the states are w 

Wider to each other and to ua to preserve it. FOItKIG-N. 

17th. Our express stipulations with his Highness the Guicow'ar, oblige the Britiali-;- 

Government to maintain within his dominions 4,000 native infantry, two regiments of Apjiendix, No 10. 
cavalry, a company of artillery and of pioneers. We are also bound by our treaty with the 
Rajah of Kutrh to maintain within his territories one regiment of native infantry and a ^Barawall 

detachment of artillery, '' ' ^ 

18th, ’I'he military force required against extraordinary risks depends on the political 7*. Fi//»«rr, Esq. 

relations, foreign or otlierwise. As far as my information justifies my offering any opinion 
on this question, I should say, that the force which occupied Gnzerat wlien 1 left India, 
is not more than adequate to fulfil the stipulations of our treaties, our ordinal y obligations, 
and to provide against extraordinary risks. 

19th. I regret that the want of data disables me, in the absence of all records, from 
replying with satisfaction to the question, as to the fiiancial effects of the conquests, and 
the enlargements of our political relations on the western side of India. 

20tli The principles of justice and expediency have, to the best of my knowledge, keen 
adhered to in all our political relations. I am not aware of any instance in which they 
have been departed from. 

21st The duties of residents and })olitical agents arc to maintain tlic integrity of the 
engagements and treaties entereil into with the several native states, and to peiform all 
duties arising out of them or which they are iiistiucted to undeitake l>y flieii government, 

22d. I can only answei this question with refeiente to the western side of Tndui, wheie 
three political agencies and tlie duties of the British resident at Baroda, have been 
consolidated under our commissioner By this arrangement a great saving in the public 
expenditure has been effected; and the residencies and political ageiiLies are so regulated 
as to secure both efficiency and economy 

2dd. As far as this question refers to India in general, and not to the western side of it, 
to which my information is limited, 1 cannot answci it with the accinany that is desirable. 

My former answer, as to the amount of forte requisite to meet our unhuary obligations 
and extraordinary risks, applies to it The effect of our late treaties and engugeinents has 
been to induce the native states to discharge a foice that was no longer necessary, cithci to 
protect them or to extend their power; they now rely chiefly upon our means for protection; 
and this circumstance widely extends the claims upon om establishments, and especially 
in conntrieg in which the predatory classes abound m great numbers, and the frontiers of 
•which are inhabited by tribes of a warlike and i estless character, who alone are prevented 
from disturbing the peace by the means wc have in readiness to repel and punish their 
aggressions. A great reduction in the numerical strength of our army and of irregular 
troops has taken place of late years. 

24th 1 beg to defer replying to the concluding question respt'cting the system of the 
Home and India Governments until 1 have more maturely considered so extensive a 
subject 

I have, &c. 


IL Barmwall. 
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LETTER from Colonel Munro to T. HyiU V%llitr», Esq 


I BEo permission to submit to your consideration the observations that have occurred to 
me on the subject of the Queries contained in your letter of the 7th of January last These 
observations are necessarily of a general nature. 1 have been unable from the want of 
materials to enter into details. 1 have, &c. 

,7. Munro. 


Appendix, No. 11. 

JjCtter from 
Colonel Munro 

T // Fi/Lw, Esq, 


observations in reply to the Queries contained in a letter from the Secretary to 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, dated 7tli Januaiy 16.82. 

1. Considerable acquisitions of territory have been made by the Ncjianl, the last 
Mahratta, and the Bnrmah wars, and by the treaties and engagements consequent on them 
The result of these wars has established onr political and military ascendency m India, and 
imposed upon us the necessity of acting on the principle of maintaining that .lacendency in 
all the relations of our government. 

2 & .3. I must beg leave to refer to the documents in the office of the Board for precise 
information on the points stated under these heads 

4. It is not possible to state any fixed rule with reject to the dcgicc of interference 
proper to be exercised by political residents and agents, as it must depend upon circumstances. 
In Travanoore, and also at Nagpoor, the residents found it necessary to t.ike charge of tho 
whole internal administration of afiairs: and these extreme cases arc stated in order to 
show the difficulty of adopting any fixed principles of conduct in tliis branch of government. 
(445.-.VI.) q 2 The 
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The general duties of the reudents are to watoh over and report to their gOTemment the 
FOItEIGN. proceedings of the allied states, and to employ their endeavours to direct those proceed- 

*—-- ings in the way most conducive to the happiness of the people and the internal Knefit of 

Appendix, No. U. governments I am decidedly of opinion that there is muie danger to the interests of 
"—r humanity and ol the British power from abstaining from exercising the interference of the 

residents in the affairs of the allied states than even in urging it too far. The usual charao- 
to ter of the native princes, as shown by history and our own experience, is marked by a love of 

T. H, yxUten, Esq. power, state, and conquest, by an eagerness to enter into war, to struggle for empire, and 
’ oommit the decision of their fortunes to buttle. To such men our alliance, which deprives 

t&em of the exercise of political rights, of the pow er to form alliances, to make war or peace, 
to command and lead their armies, and reduces them to the condition of being merely civil 
administrators of their dominions, and in some degree for our benefit, must harass and 
mortify their native feelings and passions. They permit misgoveminent in order that the 
odium of the sufferings of the people may fall on our alliance; and that commotions or other 
opportunities of shaking our power may occur, they engage in intrigues against us. They 
endeavour to amass treasure by oppression, testing on our alliance tor protection from the 
vengeniice of their subjects; or they frequently fall into a state of sensual indulgence that 
incapacitates them from the duties of government, or they commit die admin istrotion of 
then ailaiis to ministers often profligate and rapacious. In these coses, and the description 
of them IS warranted by experience, the j>eopie suffer, and they blame the alliance which 
supports their lulers m theii oppression. In such cases are we to lemain passive spectators? 
To do so would be an abandonment of duty, a dangerous fault against out own power, llie 
very nature of the alliance jtistifles and demands our watchful superintendence over the con¬ 
duct ol the allied states, and our interposition in preventing evil, and procuring a system of 
benevolent and efficient administration: the well-being of the people ot these states is an 
essential object of the alliance, lor to pcimit that nlli.incc to become a cause of oppression 
and suflcriiig would be equally inconsistent with justice, and dangeious to the peimanency 
of our power VVe have more extended obligations than any other state; we have all India 
to protect, and our i esponsibiUty for the cnfoiccmentof goad government within the sphere 
of our influence is therefore increased. ^ glance at the history of some of the protected 
states may be useful in considering tins subject. Mysore, while subject to the actu e super- 
intendanco of such able men as 6>ir Bariy Close, Mr. Webbe, and Colonel Wilks, and 
managed by an able dewan, prospered in a remarkable manner ‘ when, howevei, a change of 
systi'tn took place, and the Kajiih was allowi d to conduct his government w ithout constraint, 
an unhappy alteration ensued, the dewan was driven from office, and a course of gi oss mis¬ 
rule and waste occuircd. Ihe nabob tuzier was left for many years in the uncontrolled 
management ot his internal government, and his country was ruined by oppression. The 
pcojplo had no remedy; insuirection was hopeless against a government supported by our 
military force; complaint was useless, lor where could they complain f Wc relused to inter¬ 
fere for the redress of their wrongs 'Fhe Peishwa was restored to power by our arms; 
lie was left in the fioc exercise of internal rule, excepting that some ot his feudatories were 
protected by us horn his vengeance, and what was the lesult of our abstaining from inti>i> 
feience in his aflaiis?—long intrigues against our power, and at last open rebellion ior its 
subversion. Our interfei ence may sometimes occasion jealousy, but experience has shown 
that Its evils and dangers aic less than those that have resulted from our declining to 
employ It. Our alliance mav be consideied as formed with a state collectively, rather 
than with its i ulei alone, at least its influence should be dii ected to the genci al good of the 
whole, including the chief and his subjects. Our alliances are not like those betweeu 
equal and iiidepeudcnt states, when the principle of non-intervention would be just and 
prudent; but the vciy character and circumstances of those alliances involve the duty of 
protecting the people ns well from internal misrule as hom foieign enemies The mode 
and extent of our interfei ence must depend upon circumstances, on the character of the 
allied princes and governments, and must rest very much on the judgment and discretion of 
the British resident and govemmenl To procure the choice of an able and active minister, 
and to guide and support his proceedings, will often be the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, connected with assiduous endeavours to concentrate and maintain the dignity of the 
prince. Justice and jjolicy equally dictate the necessity of avoiding every occasion that 
might lead us to take territorial possession of the dominions of any of the allied states; for it 
18 ot high impoitance to letain these native governments, on the ground, without reference 
to other reasons, of their giving situations of trust, emolument, and dignity to the natives in 
geneial, and especially to the higher classes of them. In our actual state of circumstances 
in India, the formation of subsidiary and protecting alliances seems quite essential to the 
iimintenance of our power: we ne^ only atlvcrt to what Mysot e was formerly under 
Hydcr and Tippw, and to what it is now; to wliat the Seiks are now under an active 
and ambitious cnief, and to what they would be if reduced to a protected state, to be con¬ 
vinced how important to our safety and to the tranquillity of India the subsidiary system has 
been. If we should leave a state to itself, it would immediately be open to foi eign influence and 
intrigue; it would immedtately endeavour to organize and maintain an efficient militai y rotce, 
ready to take advantage of eveiy opportunity to act against us. History informs us that the 
native states have invariably pursu^ this conduct hiiberto. how much more they might be 
expected to pursue it hcrealier, since they hate witnessed the progress of our power. On 
grounds of self-preservation we are obliged to favour such alliances; our object now is to 
render them as conducive as popible to the happiness of tlte people, 1 believe, can 

never be effected by a systematic plan of abstaining from interference; on the contrary, I 

believe 
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believe that it is only to be cileeted by a wise and temperate exercise of tliose rights of 
friendly interposition which our situation, from the nature of things, gives us 

6. The results of the conquests and territorial arrangements made since I8ia will be 
found in the proceedings of the Government, and cannot be fully known to individuals who 
have not for a considerable time been in public situations. It is, however, believed that 
these results in general have been extremely beneficial to the British Guveinment. ITie 
increase of revenue has been considerable, and has been more than proportionate to the 
increase of expense occasioned by the civil administration and militai y defence of tlic 
acquired territories. The risk of internal and external hostility lias been maniiestly 
diminished very materially; for the establishment of our military and poliiiciil ascendancy 
oier all the states of India affords more effectual means than we hud picviously possessed 
of watching the proceedings of every class of the people and of nil the states, and checking 
at once any disposition to commotion that may be manifested in any quarter of India. Every 
point IS brought within the reach of our inspection and our military force. 

C. It is difficult for an individual who lias not had acec'ss to the documents connected 
with the subject stated under this head, and has not devoted much time to the examination 
of them, to form an opinion regarding it; but there were etidentlr just causes for the 
Ncpaul and Mahratta wars, and the arr.ingements resulting from them appear to have been 
just and expedient. 

7. 1 believe that the distribution of the military foice consequent on the political and 
territori il changes that have occurred since 1613 has been directed with judgment and 
ability. 

8. hen the important intcicsts, and the difficult and inti ic.ite duties entrusted to the 
residents arc consiclei ed, it will be admitted that their salaries and establishments have been 
rather too much regulated by considei ations of eoonom}. and fixed on too cuntr.ietcd a scale. 
Those political situations, on the pnidcnt and able execution of whose duties the happiness 
of extensivo dominions, and in some degice the •setunty ol the British interests (Icpcnd, 
should be distinguished by highly liberal allowances, and granted only to men of superior 
talents and character, without reference to the establishment, whclhei civil or military, to 
which they may belong 

9. It appears veiy difficult indeed to establish anv other check ovtr the political residents 
than their own honour and conscience, and the vigilant cx.immatiuii and conliol ol their 
proceedings by the govei nment undei which they sene. 'I'o associate any persons with them 
in the foini of a committee or a hoard would give an ndministi.itivc appeinancc to their func¬ 
tions offensive to the states to which they are accrodited. 

10. 'ihis IS a question of much difficulty 'llie cause of the success of the English in 
India is more to be found, in my opinion, in the ability of their servants abroad, than m the 
wisdom or the stability of the news and principles of the home govcimncnt The sj stems 
of proceeding adopted in this country and the insti actions sent to India, with respect both 
to measures and men, have been often uncertain and contiadictorj but the evils calcu¬ 
lated to be produced by this slate of things liave generallj been prevented or diminished by 
the piudenee and judgment of the servants of the Company in India. '1 he civil scivice in 
that country is a most efficient and valuable body of public sc'rvants, and oiiglit to be 
retained in its pieseni stale under whatever plan of govci nment may be adopted in this 
country. Tlie aiiniinl changes in the Court of Directors must bo expected to produce 
fluctuations in the views of that body; and similai fluctuations have been remarked in the 
controlling authoiity. If a change iii the system of home government of India should be 
deemed advisable, n plan of administration might be devised that should combine ministeiial 
responsibility with the cnnscrvalion of mature experience, extensive knowledge, practical 
ability, and fixed and eulighieiicd principles in the liody charged with the direction of India 
aff'aiiB. In Indi.i, it appears to be desiiable that the Governor-General should be relieved 
from the internal administration of Bengal, and left free to direct his mind to the political 
and general government of the whole empire. 

J. Munro. 
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LETTER from Colonel Pitman to T. Hyde Vtlhers, Esq. 

Bruntsfield, near Edinburgh, 

Sir, 19th March 163*>. 

Ir was early on the 1st instant that I had the honour to receive your letter, dated so far 
back as the 7th January, intimating “ the intention of the Commissioners lor the Affairs of 
India to propose my being called as a witness befoic the East India Committee, and 
expressing ibc Boaid's desire for any inlorination and opinions which my experience may 
enable me to offer on the points specified in your letter, in regard to the several states with 
which my course of service has made me acquainted, and for a specification of any papers 
on the subject to which it may appear to me useful to direct attention." 

With all possible deference and an earnest desire to meet the intentions of the Right 
honourable the Commissioners, I regret to be under the necessity of stating, that domestic 
circumstances of the utmost importance to me and to my family urgently require my 
presence here for the next two months; should it therefore be deemed necessary to examine 
(445.—VI.) Q 3 me. 
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Of ^ me, I respectfully solicit 1 may not be called ijpon to attend the East India Committee 
FOREIGN. be&re the middle or the latter end of Majir next, 

' The several very imiwnant subjects referred to in your letter demand much longer and 

Appeudix, No. 12. deeper consideration than I have been able to give to Uiem during the few days it has been 
—- in my posstnssion; still, in compliance with the desire therein expressed, and to avoid further 

r delay, I shsll willingly submit to the Board the very limited information I possesa, and the 

^oton^y^aa however imperfect, 1 have been enabled to form; craving their indulgence for any 

T.m VtiUers Esn ■■ituicaracieB or inadvertencies tluit may have arisen from the want of acceas to official 
’ documents. 

In endeavouring to reply to each of the questions proposed to me, I beg to premise, that 
belonging to the Bengal army, and the Nizam’s being the only state with which the conise 
of my service has made me particularly acquainted, my observations will in general have 
reference only to that state and to the Bengal Government. 

I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change 
or onlaigement of oui political relations has been effected, since 1813? 

1 do not feel myself competent to reply to this question as it regards India generally. 

As far as it applies to the Nizam's state, 1 am not aware of any new acquisition made from 
it since 1813, with the exception of some exchanges which took place after the war of 
1817-18 for the better defining the frontiers of the Nizam, the Rajah of Nagpoie and the 
Company, for which equivalents were given. 

As to our political relations with the Nizam, 1 believe they have remained nearly the same 
for the last 34 years, although thete has been a material change in the positions of the 
Company’s and Nizam’s territories relatively to other states 

At the commencement of our more intimate connection with the Nizam in 1798, the 
geographical position of his country, interposed as a barrier between the Company's pro¬ 
vinces and the then ull-powerful Mahrattas, rendered it of the greatest importance to our 
interests to preserve the Nizam as a substantive state. This ^litical expediency continued 
to opeiate dui ing all our subsequent struggles with Tippoo, the Mahrattas, and other powers, 
till the close of the war of 1817-18, when tlfr accession of the Company to the sovereignty 
of the Peishwa’s country and to a controlling influence over the other native states, insulated 
the Nizam’s country from all external enemies. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

Having left India more than seven years ago, 1 have no means of answering this 

question. 

III. What 18 the amount of military force required in each instance; whether, 

1. By express stipulation; 

2. By the ordinary eGTect of our obligation; or, 

3. As a security against extraordinary risks ? 

The amount of military force originally stipulated for by the Nizam has been altered by 
subsequent treaties, 'llie force now furnished amounts to about 8,000 men, and consists of 
two regiments of cavalry, eight legiments of infantry, and details of horse and foot artillery, 
complete for field service. One hmf of this force is stationed near the Nizam’s capital, and 
the other at the distance of 300 miles, in the province of Berar. 

Besides the subsidiary force there is an auxiliary force of four regiments of horse and 
eight regiments of infantry, amounting to about 12,000 men, composed of the Nizam’s 
reformed troops, commanded and disciplined by the Company’s officers. 

These two forces are fully competent to tlie protection of the Nizam’s countiy, and all 
that can be required either “by the ordinary effect of our obligation, or as a security 
against extraordinary risksbut in the event of war, I apprehend wc arc bound to support 
the Nizam with our whole army, or to the utmost of our ability. 

IV. What is the character, and what the extent, of the interference exercised by 
us in the internal affairs of Ae protected states ? 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and 
agents ? 

2. What are the effects that have resulted, and those ihat are to be anticipated, 
on the interests of the protected princes, of their people, and of our own subjects, 
from the relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted upon ? 

The general question will be best answered by replying to those which follow: First, then, 
ns to tlto duties of political residents and agents. 

The terms political resident and agent are nearly synonymous with, and have, I imagine, 
been adopted in India as a modification of those of' envoy and ambassador, given in Europe 
to the representative of one kingly or independent state at the court of anuther. In In^a, 
since the dissolution of the Mogul empire^ the several states formed out of its rums have 
lU'ver, properly speaking, acquired all the rights of sovereignty although they have usurped 
the powers; they, theretore, have not ventured to assume inc title of king, (till very lately, 
ill the case of the Nabob of Oade,) and this I conclude may be one reason why the British 
agents at their courts are not designated as they would be in Europe. In tlm same way, 

although 
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although the Company's government exercises the powers of sovereignty, u is not, correctly ^ 

spewing, either a kingly or even an independent state, holding as it does of the King of FOREIGN. 

Delhi, in common, I believe, with most other states in India When the Company’s govern* ;- 

ment sent Sir J. Malcolm to tlie King of Persia and Mr. Elphmstone to the King of Caubul, Appendix, No. 12. 
they were designated envop. 

'ITie duties of a resident at the court of a native state are very extensive. 

He acts under direct instructions from the Governor-General, and makes regular reports to 

of his proceedings; he is the channel of communication between the two govoi nments; he 7 ’, u, VUHtrs, Esq. 
has to guard the interests of his government and to take care that existing treaties arc car- 
tied into effect. At those courts where Uiere is a subsidiary force furnished by hts govern¬ 
ment, or an auxiliary force commanded by Company’s officers, they are under the resident’s 
control, and can only be employed by his direction either against external enemies or for 
the suppression of internal disorders 

Since the war of 1817-18 certain of the residents have been directed to interpose their 
advice and influence for the amelioration of the condition of the subjects o> some of the 
native princes : this interference has added considerably to the civil duties of the 


I he duties of a political agent arc similar to those of a resident, but sometimes not so 
extensive; those with the small Rajipoot states are instances, and the agent at Am iingabad 
in the Nizam's country was Immediately under tlic direction of the resident at Ilyd. 

2d]y. As to the effects that have lesulted, and those that are to bo anticipated, &c. from 
our relations, &c 

For the better understanding tlie elfcets that have resulted from our relations with the 
Nizam, It will be necessary to recur to the state of bis alfaiis previous to his close alliance 
with us in 1798, the circumstances that led to that treaty, and some of those that have 
followed. 

tor more than 40 years before that period the Nizam’s government bad been gradually 
declining, from the vicious extrav-igance of the [irinces, the rapacity of their minisUTS, and 
the encroachments of the Mahrattas. In 1794 the Nizam’s affairs were in so perilous a state 
fiom these united causes, that he urgently sought the .ud of the Company’s government; 
this aid was refused bv the then Governor-General, Sir J. Shore, liom motives of political 
expediency, although he seems to have been well aware that his refusal was at the hazard 
of the subversion of the Nizam’s then tottering power. 'Fhc reasons for this refusal will, 

I believe, be found either 111 a minute of Sir J. Shore or in a lettei from him to the Court 
of Directors in 1794; and it is curious to 1 emark, that one of these reasons was, “ the im¬ 
possibility of directing the Nizam’s politics without usuiping his goverument.” 

’Ihe Nizam, thus left to his own resources, was foiccu to purchase peace from the 
Mahrattas by extensive concessions of terntoiy. The consequence of those sucriliccs and 
of the large choutc or tribute exacted from him by the Mahrattas, was most disasti oiis to the 
Nizam and to bis subjects, who were exposed to the predatory incursions of freebooters of 
all descriptions 

At tins TOiiod many extensive districts belonging to the Nizam became the resort of 
banditti, who assumed independence under their respective chiefs, possessed themselves of 
numerous forts and stiongholds, and bade defiance to the Nizam’s government for a long 
senes of years, till finally reduced to his authority by the Nizam's reformed troops in 
1818-19. 

From 1794 to 1798 the Nizam's court and country were tom by intestine discord, and 
ho seems to have retained political existence as a state solely by the forbearance of hia 
neighbours. His only efficient army was officered by French and other European adven¬ 
turers, and French influence prevailed in his councils. Under these circumstances, but for 
our timely iiiterlcrpncci there is every reason to believe the Nizam’s state more than 30 jears 
ago would have fallen to pieces from internal weakness and decay, or have become the seat 
of the French xwwer in the East, or what perhaps is still more probable, would have been 
absoibed in the then increasing power of the Mahratta confederacy. 

It was to destroy the French influence at Hydrabad, and to prevent the Nizam being 
drawn into a confederacy with Tippoo or the Mahr.'ittas against our government in 1798, 
that Marquess Wellesley entered into close alliance and gave the Nizam a subsidiary force 
to protect his country, and for the maintenance of bis authority By this energetic 
measure, and those which immediately followed, our political interests in the peninsula 
were firmly ei,tablislicd, and the Nizam was presoived as a substantive state under our sole 
influence He engaged by treaty to pay a subsidy C(|nal to the expense ol the force fur¬ 
nished by our government, and subsequently bound himself to contribute on efficient body 
of hia troops in the event of any foieign war. 

From the wi etched state of the Nizam’s army, the contingent force sent by him was seldom 
of any use. Great complaints and strong remonstrances were made on this subject during 
tlie war of 1603-4, and at the close of that war Lord Wellesley declared that the Nizam 
had forleited evtry claim he could have derived fioni fulfilling the obligations of the treaty. 
These remonstrances were followed by various attempts on the part of our residents, to 
intiuoe the Nizam to place hia army on a better footing, which, however, was only accom¬ 
plished in, I believe, 1810, when he was prevailed on to reform a considerable body of his 
troops, and to place them under the charge and discipline of officers selected by our 
Oovernmeni 

By this means alone was the Nizam enabled to contiibuto his contingent in the war of 
1817-18, when he furnished two brigades of infantry, with artillery, in so efficient a state 
(445 —VI.) Q 4 of 
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of discipline as to act in company with the King’s and Company's troops, under Generals 
Hislop and Doveton, besides 4,000 reformed cavalry commanded by officers of the Com¬ 
pany’s army. 

Independently of the advantage to the cause of the allies at that critical period, from the 
services of a force far more efficient than the Nizam had ever been able to contribute in 
any former war, from having thus fulfilled his part of the treaty, the Nizam became entitled 
to a share of the territories taken from the Mahratias, was freed from the payment of 
T.ff. Firfier*,Esq. choute, and from an enormous amount of arrears. _ 

During the early part of our connection, the principal objects of our Government appear 
to have been to support the Nizam as a substantive state, to control all his political relations 
with other states, and to interfere as little as possible in the intei nal alfairs of liis countiy. 
The long continued mal-administration, therefore, which in 1708 had brought the Nizam so 
low, was still permitted to operate, and alter the war of 1817-18, his affairs were in so des- 
peratea condition thatGoveinmentfeli it could no longer withhold its interference, to rescue, 
if possible, oiir ally from impending riiin, and his subjects from the ra[mcity and extortion 
under which they mbotired. Accordingly, eaily in 1820, the Bengal government authoiized 
the resident to interpose his advice and influence “to establish the prospei ity of tlie Nizam’s 
dominions, and the happiness of his subjects.” These ordcia were corned into execution, 
as far as circumstances pcrmitterl, during the jear 1820, by the then lesident, Mr. llussell, 
and the following year to a much greater extent by his successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, when 
the resident's assistant and several officers from the Company's serviee were employed, under 
the resident’s directions, to siipoiintend the assessments and collection of revenue thiough- 
out the Nizam’s country. This decided interference promised to be very advantageous to 
the Nizam, fiis subjects and finances, and one of its mimediate eflects was to bring back into 
his provInces a numerous population that had been driven to emigi ate into the ncighhoui mg 
states to avoid the oppressions of the Nizam’s zemindars and oollcctois At the peiiod of 
my quitting India in 1825, considerable progress had been made by Sir C. Metcalfe in cor¬ 
recting abuses, and similar measures were, I believe, puisucd by his successor, Mr. Martin. 
In 1829, I am informed most of the European suiienntendcfits weie withdrawn from the 
Nizam’s country, but I am ignorant of the i(casons for this change of system. 

From the foregoing statement, I think it will appear that, by his connection witli our 
government, the Nizam’s has been preserved as a substantive state during the last .34 years; 
that he has been exempted fioin pa>raent of tiibutc to the Mahrattas, and a large amount 
of arrears; that his country and subjects have been freed fiom tlie inroads of the Mahrattas 
and Pmdnrees, and many extensive districts which had tlirown off their allegiance for a long 
series of years, have been restored to his authority; that by the result! of the war of 
1817-18, his teiritories being surrounded either by the Company’s provinces or those of 
states immediately under their influence, he is protected from all external enemies; that 
by the influence and authority of the Company’s Government, attempts have been making 
since 1820 to ameliorate the condition of the Nizam's subfects, which attempts have partuilly 
succeeded; and that since the establishment of a suhsidiaiy force, the Nizjm, his country 
and his subjects, have enjoyed comparative tranquillity. 

On the whole, therefore, as for as I am able to judge, the eflects that have lesulted on 
the interests of the Nizam, of his people, and of our own subjects, from the relation in which 
lie stands to ns, have been, particulaily of late years, beneficial; and that we may anticipate 
an increase of adv,uitagcs to the interests of the several jiarties, so long as our Ooveinment 
continues fully and decidedly to pursue the line of policy which commenced under the aus¬ 
pices of the Marquess of Hastings m 1820. On the contraiy, should we either withdraw 
from or evade the exercise of an interposition, which I think is clearlv imposed on us by the 
paramount position of our powei in India, and which can alone ameliorate the condition of 
theNi/am’s subjects, we shall incur the awful lesponsibility ol a renewal of all their miseries, 
and of the evils inseparable from the vicious government ol the Nizam, as well as those that 
may be anticipated from the downfal of the state at no very distant period. 

V. What have been tlie financial eflects of the conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our political relations which liave been made since 1818? 

I have no means of replying to this question. 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

These principles have, I think, been adhered to in our political relations with the Niziim. 
The intimate connection between the two states was formed urigmally from motives of self- 
preservation on both sides, and it has been continued in fulfilment ol treaties, for the first 
20 years of that connection, however, I am of opinion we adhered too rij^idly to the rule of 
non-intervention iii the internal affairs of the Nizam’s countiy. Interfering ns we did most 
decidedly in all that concerned our own special iuteiests, we were, I think, bound to have 
interfered also to pi event as far as we could the miseiies of his people. 

With respect to our political relatioiu witii other states, 1 believe it lias been the honest 
intention of our Government to adheie strictly to the principles of justice and expediency, 
and if there bus been any deviation from those principles it can only be attributed to error 
in judgment 

VII. How far have the stiength and distribution of the British Indian army been 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political 

position 
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position and relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the foroes 
belonging to native states, on whose aid wo could depend, or against uhose hostility 
or insubordination we have to guard t 

As far as I had the means of jiidjjing, to the period of my leaving India in 1825, I am of 
opinion the strength and distribution of the British Indian army had, in goncral, been 

S lated by a due attention to the changes that had occurred in our political position and 
ions. 

Instances to the contrary must, however, have sometimes happened in so extensive an 
empire. The only instance that at present occurs to me very iinpoi tant in its consequences, 
is mat in which for a series of years the S.E. frontier of Bengal had no otlier inilifaiy 
defenders than a few companies of scpojs. Instead of treating our Burmese ncighhuuis 
with contempt, had we, during Lord Hastings's administration, paid more uUeiilioii to then 
proceedings, and posted a brigade of troops on their fioiitiei to keep tliem in awe, and 
immediately to punish any aggression, we should in all probability have pi evented more 
serious hostilities with that power. 

By this means all the loss of blood and trcasuic incuircd bv the war of 1824-25, and the 
expensive mode of can ying it on at a distance from our rcsoutccs, might iiave been avoided. 
B(.>sides which we should still have had our ioniiei easily piotected south-east frontier, 
instead of being extended and weakened as we now ore by the ill-judged measure ol i otain- 
ing m our possession a part of the Buimeac tciiitorics. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of tho several residencies and agencies 
been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

As far as my information extends, the civil esUblislimcnts of the scvei.’il residencies and 
agencies have been regulated so as to sccuic efflciency and economy I believe they were all 
regulated on a piInciple established by Lord CoinwallH in 1792, " tliate.icli resident sliould 
be enabled to save or lay by tlie wliole of his salniy, and lliat all bis expenses, public .ind 
personal, sliould be paid by his government.” When the highly lespoiisible situation of a 
resident, and the lutiiguing and dangerous infliicnce" of a native court are duly consideicd, 
the wisdom and expediency of Lord Cornwallis’s view of the subject, must I think be 
evident Nothing can tend more to keep men in then jiiojmji path than by combining their 
inteiest with their duty, and to tlie exeicisc of this principle may, I think, in a great degree, 
be attributed the almost total absence, of late years, from the seivice in India, of those 
instances of inai-practices winch were so justly complained of 50 ycais ago. 

IX How far have the rt^sidents and agents been subjected to tho necessary 
checks’ 

From the confidential nature of a resident’s duties, tins can, I tliink, only be correctly 
cstinmted by the goveinments under which tliey were employed. 

The difficulty of imposing any direct check on a political resident may bo compared with 
that which must be experienced by the government at home in controlling the conduct of 
governois of distant colonies. 'I'iic most effectual check hitherto devised 1ms been to give 
governors councils to act with, and restiict them to the line of proceedings autliorised from 
home If a similar check could be applied to those residents who have civil os well as 
political duties to pciturm, I think much good might icsult, and hy giving them councils, 
composed of two oi thiee of the civil and military ofhccis employed under their authority, 
no adoitioiial expense need bo incurred. 

Alter all, however, the best security for tlic faithful dischaige of the high and impoitant 
duties of a losident must, I think, be found in his previous leputntion foi high pimciple, 
capacity for political affairs, and general respi'ctabiiity in the service of which he is a 
member. When the selection for llic office is made on these giouiids, combined with claims 
arising from previous services, witliout regard to private interest oi &vouritisni, I think the 
interests of government will be best secured by leaving such a lesidcnt to act on liia own 
personal responsibility, without any other checks than those which will necessarily arise 
liom carefully supervising his proceedings. 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, or home direction and 
control, been successful in maintaining the requisite vigour, constancy, promptitude, 
and unity of purpose in the several gradations of government, direction, control or 
influence, and (if any) what change is necessary or advisable in tlie constitution of 
the home or of the Indian government? 

So far as my information and experience enable me to judge, 1 am of opinion the existing 
system of Indian government and home direction and cuntiol has been successful, in an 
extraordinary degree, in maintaining all the objects specified in this question; and that the 
system generally is better calculated to succeed than any other I am acquainted witli. 

Still, in some respect, I think the system might be improved, although I am not prepared 
to state the precise nature of the improvements i equirod. Indeed the subject appears to me 
to be so delicate and momentous, involving as it doea not only the preservation and consoli¬ 
dation of the Bi-ilish power in India, but also the best interests of the millions of subjects so 
wonderfully committed to our charge, that before even the slightest alieration in the system 
can be proposed, much more information than I possess must be obtained, and more intense 
consideration given to it than I have had tlio power to bestow. 
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In elucidation of somo of the pointa 1 have adverted to> I beg to du«ct the Board’s 
attention to the following Papers: 

Mr. John Shore’s Minute regarding the Niatam’s affairs in 1794, and bis Lrtter to the 


Aj^peadlx, No. 12. Court of Directors on the same subject 

- 2. Treaty witli the Niram in 1798, and those subseiiuently entered into with that State. 

3. Instructions from the Bengal government to the resident at Hydrabad m 1320, 
CcHonel Fiman interpose in the Nisain’s intei tial affairs; and the resident’s report to the 

j. jyr yjffitft Esq. Bengal government, dated 1st September 1820. 

,iie 4 . 4 I guljgpquent con cspondencc on the above subject between the residents at Hydrabad 
and the Bengal government. 

1 am, &c, 

Jtobert Pitman. 
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I. WiiiiT new acquisitions of tciritory have been made, and what material change 
01 eulaigeincnt of our political lelntions have been effetted since 1813? 

In order to the proper eiueidatinn of this point, I submit two sketclies; the one repre- 
soritiiig India in 1818, the other India in 1832; the respective colourings of which exhibit 
the clmnges made in the intei\al.* 

Prom these outlines it will npjiear that the entire surface of India, from the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, has undergone a political metamorphosis, in which our direct acquisitions, 
although great, are as nothing compared to the extension of our power and influence 
con'>equcut to the wars of 1813 and 1817-18. 

Having considered the Quere in the aggregate, I sliall now restriet myself to the Central 
and Western portion ot India; or all those regions still entitled to be styled “ Independent 
India,” belwccn the Valley of the Indus and Boondelcund, and between the Jumna and 
the Nerbudda, a space comprehending 10° of latitude and 7° of longitude. Over this surface 
of 300,000 square miles, having a population of about 7,000,000, i. e. about 3,000,000 
Rajpoot, tiic rest M<ihratta, Jat, and Mahomedaii, and capable of yielding a levenue of 
lijOOOjOOO/, sterling, we had neither authority nor influence in 1813 Nearly all this vast 
region was then under Mnhratta domination. In 1832 both the spoliator and the prey, the 
Mdhrattas and the Rajpoots, are subservient to the British Government. 

I.et the eye rest on the map of 1813, with its orange coloured boundaries, denoting 
Mahrntta duininion, and then turn to the red and blue of Britain and her allies of 1832. 
Of this vast region the Chiiinbul iivei h,as been made the great political boundary ;+ 
a cliaiactcr first applied to it by Marcpiess Hastings in 1817, as the basis of his policy; 
but, unhappily for Rajpootaua, when complete success had crowned our arms against the 
last confederation of our enemies, and the maturing of this plan rested solely with out selves, 
it was paitiiilly nbandomd, and many rich distiicts, forfeited by the perfidy of Siiidia and 
Holcar, west of the iiver, were rcstoied to these chiefs. The districts of Rutlungurh, 
Kheyri, Jeenin, N'eeinutch, Jawud, belonging to Mdwar, and wortli 10 lacs annually, are 
in Sindiu's hands; and Raropoora, Blianpoora,:): Malhargniii and Neembaliaira, worth as 
much more, and also appertaining to Mdwar, were left in Holcar’s hands, or in those of h» 

traitorous 


1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge joui official l.-tter of the 9ih January; and if lliere 
has been any appaicnt delay m this coininuincation, it has arisen partly from the necessity 
of concluding my woik on Rajpootaua, and partly from my anxiety to form correct conclu* 
sions on the momentous iubjccts it embraces The opinions I have expressed, under a full 
sense of the responsibility attached to their promulgation, are given without legurd to any 
considcintion but the duty which, at this crisis, requires every Indian functionary to speak 
without reserve. If any influence piepondci.ites, it is, peihaps, in favour of the governed; 
and witli this object in view, if I should utter truths somewhat unpalatable, I disclaim every 
motive but the desire of being instrumental to good. < 

Tliough the quesuons propounded by tl^ Board embrace our entire Indian possessions, 
I purpose to confine tny obseivations claeflv to that portion of India with which I am most 
familiar, but at the same time I will not neglect the o|)pnrtunity of giving an opinion on 
sonic general points where it may appear desirable. 'Iho fiist question belongs to this 
class. 


* 1 havo been unable to piepaic these outlines, from the same raiiso which has delayed the appear* 
onco of this letter; but the suggestion may easily be acted upon from the documents at the India 
Ilottse, and would aid to give a rapid and correct view of the question. 

f I present a copy of my own map of Control and Western Indio, which will show the existing, 
boiindaricH of every power in those regions. 

{ Part of this district lies cast of the CfaumbuL 
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tmtoaroBB {arusans. l\ho will question that those 20 lacs of territory should rather have 
reverted to a state of 1,100 y'ears duration, than liave been assigned for the support of 
a meirceaai^ soldiery, who would turtj against us on tlie fiist prospect of success '•* 

fiostward of the Chumbul, to our frontier of Boondelcund, Mahrattn pouer pn-dominates; 
and Sindia, either as sovereign lo-d or lord paramount receiving tribute, possesses continuous 
rule from the Jumna to the Nerbudda, and weatwaid almost to the Gulf of Cambay. 
Kotah is the only Kajuoot piinci{>itlitpr east of the Chumbul (besides the little Mahomedtui 
state of Bhopal, and the two small districts of Meer Khan) winch intervenes to break the 
unity of Maliratta sviay in nil this region, embracing Central Kajwarra and Malwn. 

In 1813, throughout this immense region, whether east or west of the Chumbul, we pos¬ 
sessed not n single foot of laud; and our sole influence was that extorted fiom tlie fears and 
liatred of Sindia and Holcar, who equally desiml our anuihiUtion; and the one joined our 
foes covertly, the othoi ojienly. But tlie lesiilts weie difleient ’ Holcar was depined of 
the power to do miachiel^ while Sindia rather benefited by his treachery, from ixchnnges 
whi^ consolidated his dominions Oiii influence oven Holtai’s court is complete , his 
territories lying between our two subsidiary camps at Mhownnd Neemiitch. Toaccriaiii 
extent, though tui less than with Nolcai, oiii ascendancy at Sindia’s coiiit is gient, and so 
long as no enemy appears to oppose us, we shall expciiencc uiiqiialiflcd submis'.ion, but we 
must not forgot that we luve successiiely diiveii them fiom Delhi, the Punjab, .ind the 
Ganges, wrested Rajpootana from then grasp, and confined them between the f ‘111111111111 and 
the Neibudda. It would haic been wi«-e h.id they only been permitted to lellett on these 
mottilying facts os patels* of the Dekhan, when their power ol injiiiing us would have 
been paralysed 

III 1818 we lost an opportunity, never to be regained, foi utterly destiojing the baneful 
influence of the Mahiatta.s nniili of tlic Nerbudda; and with tliiiihc powci ut restoiingall 
those ancient petty states in Central ll.ijwnrui, which fell a piey, one after the othei, to oiii 
successes over tlie Mahiuttas m the uais of 1803-4, between which peiiod and 1818, 
Sheopuor, Khcecluwarra, Oinutwaira, Chanden, Gohud Gwalioi and Guira-Kotah. capable 
of yielding 80 lacs of revenue, fell to Sindia, and are now appoitioned into hels foi the 
maintenance of his mei'cenary hoides. If, insteadot the impolitic magnaniinitv, so uiisuited 
to the character ot those we had to (leal wiUi, and so ill appiiKiaUd by them, when Siudia’s 
treachery was made manitest, wc had acted towards the Central ns wc did towaids tlie 
Western States, and ioinied a coiiledeiation entirely at our disposal, there would have been 
both justice and good policy m (he measure But our leniency Ims left a mortal Ibe 111 the. 
heart of a warlike and idle population, who, fiom nuro want ol employment, would join m 
any commotion. If a foot of land were to be left to eithei IJoioar or Sindia, north of the 
Nerbudda, it should have been restricted to tbcir/emindailes round Oojeiii and Indoic. 

Throughout all this extensile region, termed Ctnlial and Western India, over which our 
influence is supreme, our sole acquisition of territory is the important fortress of Ajmer and 
its lands, yielding about four lacs annually. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with these States ? 

Our relations with all the States ut Rajpootana arc of a uniform character, but with shades 
of modification, namely, protection on out part, foi the ndnussioii ol out Mnpremncy on theirs; 
and while we guarantee them fiom every cpccies of intei feieiice 111 their iiitei nal administi.i- 
tion, we claim llie privilege of arbiliatiug their intirn.ition d disputes, und (he control of 
their mutual political relations. 'Ihcy aie, both by tieaty and then own desiie, politically 
severed fiom the lest of India. The inodiflcatiuns respect the tribute, fiom which some, as 
Bikan6r, Jessulmer and Kishcngurh, are allogethei exempt, and which in others v.irie8 
with the circumstances under which their alliance with us was effected. Fiom Jeipoor and 
Mfiwar we enjoy a stipulated (but progressive) portiuu of their gross revenues; from Mar- 
war and Kutar we leceite the amount which these States paid heretolore to the Mahiattas; 
and in other still smaller States, as those bordering on Guaserat,-! we have negociated a pro¬ 
gressive ratio, making ourseKes amenable to the Mabiatta foi the amount. The tribute 
received is about 16^ lacs, (of wrliicb wc are occoinitubic to Sindi.i for the Boondi 
tribute), and with the revenue dcrived from Ajmdr the sum total is about 20 lacs of rupees 
annually } It is my decided opituoa that the finances of none ot these States cun ever bear 

any 
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* Sindia’s original rank in society. 

Dongerpoor, i’ertabgurh, Deulali, Buitun, and other cbioftaiiisliips in Miilwa, and 1 
Gii/scrnt fioiitier. 

t Rough estimate of Tributes 

Jeipoov. 8,00,000 

Mewai - . - . - 4,00,000 

Kotah ... . . 2,60,000 

Boondi .... 80,000 

Marwar ... . • 1.08.000 


16,48,000 

Ajmt5r - - ... 4,00,000 


Total - - - -20 48.000 
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III. What is the amount of Military Force required in each instance, whether, 
1st, By express stipulation; i2d, By the ordinary effect of our obligations; 3d, As 
a security against extraordinary risks i* 

The treaties with the Uajpoot States differ fror.^ all our former engagements in this im 
portant point, that there is no mention of suisidiaiy alliance; and the tribute which we 
draw iiom them, though galling in a financial point of view, has none of the odium that 
attached to paying for a force which, under the name of protection from external danger, 
was in fact a degrading check upon themselves. 

The pcinianent camps established amongst the Central and Western States have been 
happily chosen both for military and political objects They are thiee m number; vix. 
Nusseeiabail, within a few miles of Ajmtir, whose castle is garrisoned by our troops, Nee- 
mutch and Mhow. Ntisseerabad is ui our own teriitoiy; Neemutch, in a district of the 
same name, was alienated by Sindia froiq Mevtar; and Mhow is in Holcar's teriitory of 
Indore. Thus we do not exhibit a single red coat upon the lands of our Rajpoot allies to 
excite a feeling at variance with the independence Bolemnly guaranteed to them , while the 
camps are not only sufBeiently near each other foi concentration, whenever any occasion 
may aiise, but completely inteipose lietween the Rajpoots and the Mabrattas, over whom 
they uie a perpetual chock. In one fortnight the capital of any power in this region 
could be invested by an aimy of 8,000 to 10,000 men. This subject will bo icsumed in 
the reply to the 7th Qiicic. 

IV. What is the character, and what the extent, of the interference exercised by 
us m the internal affairs of the Pi otected States ? 

1. What is the real natuie of the duties that belong to Political Residents and 
Agents { 

2. What are the effecls that baveicsulttHl, and those that are to he anticipated on 
the interests of die protecteil Princes, of their people, and of our own subjects, from 
the i elation iii which they stand to us, os heretofore acted upon ? 

Both the degree and chaiactei of the inteiference exercised in the allied States of 
Rnjpootana vary with the circumstances under which they individually becamo connected 
with us, from the peculiarities of their political condition prior to such alliance It was the 
decided intention of the Marquess of Hastings, who fiamed these treaties, that one uniform 
system should Ik‘ established and maintained in this most important point, the basis of W'hich 
was n rigid non-intei ference, alike exacted by the Rajpoots, and desired by the protecting 
powei, which guarantees the following article in each tieaty . “ The Bajah w absolute ruler 
of his domtnions; and the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein." Two years, 
however, had not elapsed, after the formation of these treaties, before we discovered the 
difficulty of adhering to tins essential pledge; and with each ol them it was broken. How 
far these deviations have arisen fiom the force of circumstances, how far from the faulty 
construction of the treaties, we may endeavour to point out; 1 shall therefore take up a 
subdivision of the 4th Quere. 

Section 1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Residents 
and Agents f 

The duties of political residents in Kajpootana were intended to be confined to the main¬ 
tenance of fiieiidly mtercourbc between tlie State wiieie he resides, and the government be 
represents; that he should be at hand to arbitrate (according to the article of the treaty) any 
international dusputes that may arise between the prince and his neighbours; and to enforce 
the prohibition of all foreign uitercourse between the Rajpoots and the rest of India. In the 

S stage of our alliances, the resident agents of M€war and Jeipoor were called upon to 
ate between the princes and their feudatories; but m both eases the rulers of these 

countries 

• I just learn that the tribute of M4war is at present three lacs; whether this is to bo the perma¬ 
nent rate 1 know not. It should be the maximum. 
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any advance on the amount now exacted, as specified in the note, and diat Jeipoor and 
Mdwur* are even too heavily taxed; for it must be distinctly understood that our negotia¬ 
tions for tribute weixs founded, not on Uie gross income of the respective States, nor derived 
from the feudal lands, but solely from the khalisa or fisc. This was a wise and judicious 
meaauie; and, indeed, any tieaty which sliould have exacted a tribute from each individual 
feudatory would have led to serious and endless disputes. 

Independently of these pecuniary stiptilalions, all the allied States are under obligations 
to aid us, on emergency, with the whole of their forces: and with Marwar and Bhopal the 
amount of contingents is fixed, in the former, at 1,500 horse, and in the latter at 600 horse^ 
artd 400 foot. It has been deemed neither necessary nor politic to call on Marwar to fulfil 
this pait of the obligation, which was entered into when the present Rajah was under tem¬ 
porary insanity, and in the icgency of his son, a dissipated youth. The stipulation, however, 
has caused much disquietude, and being a dead letter, the formal renunciation of it would 
afi^urd great satisfaction. It must ever be borne in mind, that any species of service from 
the Rajpoots, not arising out of a stmse of benefits conlcrrcd upon them, would not only be 
worthless, but may prove a positive evil. 
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countr.cs especially requested this interference for the restoration of their aftairs from , “f 
anarchy. We offered, nay pressed the same mediation on the Jodpoor piincc, who throujjh- FOREIGN. 

out firmly,and perhaps wisely rejected our aid, but, writh deep pencilation, m,ulc the offer ---— 

subserve his views, using it as an instrument to effect the expulsion of nearly nil ih-' chief- Appendix, No. 13. 
tains from their estates and the country Here a question arose, as in all those lemlal pnn- , *rrT 
cipahties llie riuhts of the princes and their vassiils arc co-e\al, being all, in fact, ineiubers t .Col Tod 
oi one great patriarchal family, whethei wo should only proffer auxiliary mediation to the ’ 

sovereign, tlius applying our ow n monarchical principles to a dissimilai form of gm ernment; y. //. Vilhers, Esq. 
or whether, if wc inierfercd at all, it was not equally incunihcnl on us to guard the well- * 

defined rights and privileges of the feudatories against the abuse of aiithoriiy, which these 
engagements tend to inci ease. This was the origin of an interference, m which, notwithstaii- 
ing the stipulation in the U'catics, wc at once found oursehes involveii. In Miiwar it w'as 
unavoidable, since the balance of authority between the prince and his fcudiitories had been 
annihilated, and ihe country from being a gnrdcn, had become a wilderness; but .is soon 
as this mediation was effected, and the necessary impulse was given to the m.icliiiiery of 
government, the chief study of the political agent was to witluliaw from interference, a t.isk 
of no little difficulty wlieie there were continual doinands for it, aiisiiig out of the indolence 
of the ruler, the iiuiigiics of men in office, the tuibiilencc of the feudal interest, oi undue 
pressure upon them, or the abundant grievances of the mercantile and cultivating classes. 

But in .uldition lo these causes, with two of the most iinpoituiit states, Mi'*war and .leipoor, 
we left the door open to interference by ihe undefined natiiie of onr tiilnitary exactions, 
which were to increase 111 the ratio of thcii reviving prospeiiiy. It w.is ihen. but at .ill 
events it is now, in oui powci to close this door, wliuli le.uls to the woibtkiiid of iiilerfeieucc 
in then financial and teirituiial nriaiigemcnt; for tlieie cannot be ashadow of ludependcnee 
while siuli a system is tolerated, which, moreovci, will not fail to generate hatred and mis¬ 
trust of the piotecling power. 

Unless it be intended lo introduce, contrarj to the laiih of our treaties, our fh>ect rule 
into these states, the fiist and most important point is to fix the r.ite of tribute, and to fix It 
as low as possible; siiico the sacrifice of a lac oi two, while it will be a tndc to us, will be 
a vast benefit to these iinpovciished piinces, whose good-will will be propoitioned to the 
conifoit and iGspcetiibiliiy wc eiisuie to them. 

In all those states there exist the mateiials of goveininent, and the cement that lias held 
them together for a period of from 700 to 1,000 jeais is still iiiidc'»tiojcd, .iltlioiigh not 
perceived by ordinary obsetveis; and it is equally our duty and onr interest to foster the 
pi inciplc of regeneration. 

Section 2. “ \\hat aie the effects that have resulted, and ihuse that aic to 
be anticipated on the interests of the piotected Princes, of ihcii people, and of 
our own subjects, from the relation in winch they st<uid to us, us herutofoie acted 
upon 

The result of our relations with the piinces and people of Centialnnd Western India is a 
state of perfect sociii ity, and the enjoj ment of individual propel ty, winch tliey not only never 
knew, but of whioli they have not even a traditional record. Not only is the hand of mpine 
checked liom without, but inU>rnal exaction, il not altogether witlidniwii, is greatly mode¬ 
rated. Commerce is safe, though not unshackled; and with a more liberal and compre¬ 
hensive system, there is eveiy i easoii to hope that all the staple artielosut export produce, as 
cotton, indigo, sugar, opium, salt, and metals, maybe greatly augmented in quantity. The 
product of the salt lakes* m Uaj))oniana has long since found its way into our provinces, 
and miglit be rendered highly beneficial to the allies and the mhubitaiits of our own pioviuccs, 
but for our Ileiigal salt monopoly and our piotecting duties It is the same with opium, the 
cultivation of which, in consequence of our monopoly, produced an activity, both in Malwa 
and Lower Knjpootana, quite unexampled, though the policy of this ine.isuro was very 
questionable, whether in a financial or moiai point of view. The history of this monopolyt 
will show the danger with which our alliance cnciicles these states, and may enable the 
paramount power to protect them against it according to the spirit of the iiealies It affuids 
another of the too many instances where public faith is lost sigiit of in the pursuit of 
financial or mercantile interest. 

With the exception of the district of Ajm^r, we possess not n foot of land m sovereignly 
in all the regions under our influence; and aitiiough in the treaties we expressly abjured 
mtci tiai interference, hardly had a state of repose succeeded the conflict of 18l7-l8ly, when, 
discoveiing that the chief agricultural product of Malwa and Lower R<ij[x>otana was opium, 
which had progressively improved during the last 40 years, so as to compete with the Patna 
monopoly in the China market, we at once interposed, invading the rights of the native 
speculators, in order to appropriate their profits to ourselves. But monopoly in these regions 
produces a combination of evils; and this procedure was at once unjust, impolitic and 
inquisitoi lal: unjust, because we assumed fiscal powers m a country wheie our duties were 
simply piotective, abolishing the impost and appropriating the transit duties, and deprived 
the local trader of a lucrative speculation; it was impolitic,‘because we diverted the efforts 
of the agricultural classes from the more important branches of husbandly; thus in a two¬ 
fold sense affecting the financial resources of our allies: it was inquisitorial, because we not 


* bee Annals of Marwar, vol 2, p. 173 ; Annals of Kajastlian. 
t See Annals of Marwar, vol. 2, p. 167; and Personal Nariative, p. G29. 
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only sent circulars to chiefs, calling for a atatement of the cultivation of the plant, but 
despatched agents to the opium districu to make personal inspection and reports. To tltese 
political errors ae may add the immoral tendency of the measure, which led to gvfry species 
of fraud. The gambit ng in opium was not Burpassed by that of the London Stock Exchange; 
It seduced into speculation individuals of all ranks, from the prince to the scavenger^ 
instances of both having come under my personal observation. 

If the condition of our alliances warranted interference in the agricultural economr of 
these states, we might have exercised it more judiciouslv by following the sumptuaiy laws 
already known to them, and which restrict the culture of this pernicious weed. Our Patna 
monofmly would then have maintained its proper value; we riiould have benefited instead 
of deteriorating the rural economy of the protected states, and checked the degeneracy so 
rapidly spreading over all Northern Asia, fiom the abuse of this destructive drug. Instead 
of this, wc issued mandates, shutting up all the accustomed outlets, and proclaimed confis¬ 
cation to all opium that was seized after such notice, fixing our own price upon it, and 
sending forth perwanai (waiiants), mviting the growers aud speculators to bring the opium 
to the British head-quarters. 

1 understand that all these regulations have undeigone modification; that the chieftains 
have Wn compensated for the loss they sustuined in being deprived of tlie transit duties of 
the trade; but although the evil may be partially, or even eniiiely removed, it is not the less 
necessary that a broad statement of ii should be given, in order that a fixed rule of coiuluci 
may be adopted and rigidly adhered to, to check for the tiilurc all inlerfei cnee on points so 
purely selfish. 

I will adduce another instance of the dangers to which commercial competition subjects 
our alliances, in ortler to enforce the nc'cessity of the local authorities being instructed 
rigidly to respect the established rights of our allies, and to allow no prospect of gain, 
immediate ot lemote, to inteifcrc with their punctual iulfilmcnt. Oui own inteicsts are 
best advanced by the praspc'rity of oiii allies. 

About 18 months alter the gcncial pacification, Messis. Bailly and Rutherford, (under 
tne instructions of the Governor-General of Bengal, though without any ostensible appoint¬ 
ment,) piocccdcd to Rajpootana to inquire into the state oi its commerce, for the purpose 
of learning whether further inteiiiationnl benefits might nut be negotutoil. Hud tins been 
the extent of their proceedings there would have been no harm, but eommerrial depdtswere 
at once formed of some of the stiple articles of our trade, copper, iron, &c. undei the chat gc 
of gomashtan, or native agents. Mr. Bailly soon rt turned, but Mr. Hiithcrford continued 
his tout through all the capitals of Rajwarra. It is not generally known that noaily all the 
commercial men of Western India are of the Jain faith, the first tenet of winch is the 
preservation of life, Mr. It, after visiting .Teipoor and Jodpoor, and thcie exposing samples 
of his commodities, repaired to Palli, the great entiep6t of VVestern India; but scarcely 
had he disclosed his object before the true spirit of commercial jealousy was manifested in 
a manner which produced a cot rcspondenco of no pleasant tendeney between the Bi itish 
agent for Jodpoor and its Prince The native merchant said that bis ti ade was ruined il 
he did not at once crush this omnipotent competitor; and to eilect this, Mr. R. was 
accused of having, in tlie very sanctum of Jainism, violated the fundamental principle of 
their faith, of polluting the great commeicial mart, Paili, by the slaughter of goats and 
sheep for his own food or that of his attendants Mr. II. denied all cognizance of the 
afiiiir, and the complainants, on a formal examination before the judgment-seat of Ilqja 
Maun at Joilpooi, failed to substantiate the charge; but whether it was proved or not is 

S uite immaterial, the very suspicion worked a kind of excommunication, aud no man 
urst even look upon the goods of the Christian trader. He proceeded by Oodipoor to 
Kotah, where, though his letteis of introduction procured him a very different reception, lie 
was viewed with no less jealousy and mistrust. 

If a gentleman, tmvelling under the passports of the two chief political agents, not only 
failed in his puipose but created animosity, and even horror, what might not be expected 
from the unrestricted i-esort of Eurojiean adventurers to these regions, wheio the blood of 
man might be made to answer for the blood of goats, and the British Government and its 
allies be embroiled by even the incautious act of an individual ? The merchoiits of all these 
marts and towns possess the means of obtaining every article of our commerce without our 
intervention; and all attempts on our part, under tlie mask of friendship, to multiply their 
facilities, will bo imputed solely to the desire of enriching, not fArm, but ourtelves. 

The iniscliiof already inflicted by the introduction of British staples is not slight, and 
operates as a sufficient warning. Ine looms ot Chanddli and Runnode, so famed for the 
beauty of tlieir fabiics, are now for the first lime made known to the Board only to announce 
their destruction, together with the more ancient and better known products of Dacca and 
Boorhanpoor, whose purple tindanen clad tlic Roman senator. Even Casluncre itsclfi whose 
name is connected with an article of universal luxury, bids fair to lose this distinction, and 
be itself indebted to Norwich. 

When the financial resources of the mother countiy, on a mote enlightened system of 
commercial intet'-commimication, will admit of our expending, os we ought, a portion of the 
wealth we draw from India, for purposes of its general lu^rovenieiit, and of our abolish¬ 

ing or diminishing the heavy duties at home on her staple products and manufactures, then 
and then only will they give our Legislature credit fur good intentions towards them. But 
It IS said that steam, tluit agent of destruction to manual labour, which long must, and 
perhaps always will, be the sole means by which the vast population of India can be 
employed advantageously to themselves), has already been iutroouced at two of our Presi¬ 
dencies, 
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dencies, and thal some of our philantliropUts calculate on a monopoly of grinding all the ifcvuvi 
flour. Lot it hi remembered, however, that the sole occupation of the hilp'esn muI aged 
fei^es throughout India ia the grinding of flour by hand-iniUs; and if we deprne ihem of 
this, we consign them to certain destrucuon. It mnv be urged tliat many of those evils Appendix, 
are inseparable fiom the age, and the inevitable results of an ever-progreaeuig civnuiuion; Letter l 
but it is a duty to retard the introduction of these iaiiovatiotiis of genius into India, until Heut-Co] 
wealth shall be more abundantly diiTused by a lighter rate ol taxation, and a cheap -r system to 

of government, when a taste may be generated lor the Itixtiries so cheaply supplied by this T JZ. VUIk 
potent substitute for liuman labour; but till this period arrives, it would be enlarging the 
circle of misery, and cairyiiig to a moat mtsohievnns excess the almost unavoidable vice of 
our Goveinment, that of eniichiiig a few ephemeral strangers by taxes diawii from India, 
to open wider the gates of intercourse which, without gioat cliecks and limitations, would 
be die certain precursor of general demoralization. 

V. What liave been the financial effects of the Conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargement of oiir Political Relations which have been made since 1813 / to be 
exhibited under the following heads 

1. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tiibute. 

2. Incrca«ed or decreased charge of Civil Administi ation. 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military Force. 

4. Increased or decreased iisk of external or mteiiinl hostility. 


An inspection of the accounts of the levenues of Ajniei and the tributes of llajpoorana 
can alone furnish an ansaur to the (list and sv‘cond subdivibious oi this question. The 
third must, in like mannci, be rcferied to the returns (loiii tlie adjiitant-gcueiars ofHccs of 
the diflfeicnt Presidencies, which will exhibit the progiesaivc iiicieaHe inoui estahliihineuts 
consequent on the wars of 1813 and 1818. 

To the fourth subdivibioii of this Quere, viz. “ incicased oi vletreasecl liak of exteinai or 
internal danger,” I will endcavoui to reply. 

It may be asserted tliat danger, whether external or internal, is greatly tlcci cased since 
1818, and is now confined to India north ol the Neibuddi Not that the elements of com¬ 
motion, even in the dccroptd states o( Hydiabad, Nagporv>, Mysoie, or S.-itua, oi that the 
milhaiy spirit or resources ol the Peishvvab feudatoiith are extinct, but they piesetit no 
specific symptom of danger; and tlie prohibition of all [lolitieal inlet com mu mean on being 
strictly enfuicc 1, their gradual dissolution is inevitable. 'I'lie same may be sciid ol Siiidia’s 
government, in winch the seeds of decay have been planted, .iiid likewise of Ilolcar's, now 
scarcely inonting the name of government 'iheio arc also Ins ancient subordinates, the 
mercenary Pathans, whoso disjointed and too easily acquiicd estates aie scattered like 
oases over the face of the country they have ruined. All these me matenals which, to a 
certain degree, constitute a nucleus of danger, which is incieased by an invincible hatiod 
of us, personal and political. We have bound down the evil apiiits of these regions, not by 
the bonds of kindness (as some vainly' imagine), but by the manscles of fear, 'i'hey aio nil, 
however, approaching the term of tlieir existence, and though it may be wise to watch 
them. It would be impolitic to hasten tbcir cvijmiion. 

To the line of the Indus, nicluduig the governments of Sinde, Ilhiiwiilpoor, and ihe Sikhs, 
our utmost vigilance must be directed; nor mu^t we oveiluok the warlike mountaineers of 
NepauL 

Of our relations with Sindo* the Board may form a correct opinion from the account of 
Dr Burnc’b mission to that country. I'he slightest attention to its siiignltir government 
will show that it contains tlie seeds of destruction, and th,it it would reiiuire little skill to 
break it into factions. Tlie policy, however, of doing so may be <|uesliunu.l; it is perhaps 
rather des'rable that it should be stiong and united undei one head, who will Imvc a com¬ 
mon interest wjih ourselves in repelling foreign invarion, which factions always invite. 

Bhawulpoor w in too perilous a position to continue long a substantive state, and will 
either be absorbed by the govcinniciit of .‘sindc or by the Sikhs Its existence, of only four 
generations, sprung out of Jcssulmcr, wliich state, but for timely alliance with us, bade fan 
to be Itself eventually annihilated This constitutes, as lar as regmds us, the only political 
importance of Bhawulpoor 

From the Sikh power, and its extraordinary head, llunjeet Sing, we have notiiing to 
apprehend during the term of his life. Although he has cause foi didikc in the supreinacy 
over the chieftans of his nation upon our frontier (of whom the Puttinla Raja is the chieQ 
lieing snatched by us from hts grasp, he is far too cautious and prudent to risk a i uptiire, 
the effects of which must recoil upon himself. He, theieforc, restricts his views to the 
north and west of Lahore, wisely abstaining fiom a closer connexion with us. 

To combine the Rajpoot states in a federal union, of which the Biitisb Government con¬ 
stituted Itself protector, had long been looked upon by the wisest of our Govcrnoi s-Goucral, 
as a destderatUTiK Such an union was justly regarded as n consolidation of the cleinenta of 
fixed government against that predatwy system which had so lon^ disorganizcxl India, and 
having achieved this by a policy which secures to us not only their military resources but 

the 
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vnw'rrL-K control of all their political relations, (and this with the least possible degree of evil,) 

rutUiilUlM. checked that system, but have raised a barrier ot the most powerful kind 

A .. w against invasion.* Nothing but impolitic restraints on their rising energies can neutralise 
Appen dix, N o. 18. (jjg advantages of this grand conception, of recognizing states which are the natural 
Letter from defenders of India, and of identifying their interests with ours. Their annals teem with this 
LiOui.-CoI. Tod warfare, and their columns of victory present durable record, not only of the will 

* but the power to repress invasions. 

TIA*. Fd/tm, Esq. Danger, both external and internal, is inseparably and permanently connected with 
Rajpootana: and according to the policy we pursue towards this chuter o( petty sovereign* 
ties, will its amount be incieased or diminished If the »ptnt of tho treaties be upheld, u is 
no exaggeration to say, that, with a few' years of prosperity, we could oppose to any enemy 
upon this one only vulnerable frontier, at least 50,000 Rajpoots, bended by their rcsp<>ctive 
princes, w'ho would die in our defence. This is asserted from a tlioiougli knowledge of their 
character and history. The Rajpoots want no change; they only desire the recognition 
and inviolability of their iiidependeiico: but we must bear m mind, that mere pai chment 
obligations arc good tor little in the hour of danger. It is for others to decide whether 
they will sap the foundation of oui rule by a passive indifference to the feelings of this race; 
or whether, by acts of kindness, generosity, and politic foi beat ance, they will ensure the 
exertion of all their moral and physical energies in one common cause with us. 

We have of Lite heard much of Russian invasion. The progressiie advance of tins 
colossal power in Central .\sia is well known; its influence fiorn llokhara to Lahore; and 
it is against this inffuenie that we have to guard, its constant exercise aiisweis nil the 

E ui poses of a state of actual hostility, by its operation on our finances. A Russian invasion, 
owever, must be a work of time; the plans of Russia must bematuicd in Central Asia, 
wliere she must establish her power before she can hope for siicccssfiil aggression ; though 
wliclher the I'iotorarut could be brought to exchange thi ir barbarous independence for 
Russian despotism, may be doubted. ** We are content w ith blood, but shall never be con- 
tent with a master,f” holds out little hope to the autocrat that such men will become the 
pliant instruments of his ambition. But Russian gold, and promises of plunder, might 
excite a combination ot hordes from this the ancient officina gentium, which, united with the 
more regular armies of the Sikh chief, and tLe Gorkas, might doubtless embarrass us; for 
if ever such a contest should take place, we must count upon the hostility of every Mahratta 
or mercenary Pathan, whose power may survive to tins epoch; and that distant frontier 
would be a rallying point for eveiy discontented individual in India 
I'lim hi bigs me to the consideration of the most important part of the subject, our treaties 
with the Rajpoots, and how far their alliances increase this external danger, or the possession 
of their resources inav diminish it. 


We Iiave only to peiuse the initial article of each treaty, which declares that, « the friends 
" and enemies of one party shall lie the friends and enemies of tlie otheror, as repeated 
in still more distinct phiaseology in the 2d article, “ The Bntish government engages to 

“ protect the pimcipality and territory of-to see the full extent of our guarantees. 

With Jessuhn^r, the most remote of our allies, these ai tides have been slightly modified, 
and we are only pledged to aid her “ in the event of any serious invasion directed towards 
“ lier overthiow, or other danger of gicat magnitude;” and as we stipulate that this aid will 
only be given when she is not accessory to the aggression, and as it is open to us to put our 
own construction upon the degree of danger, we may, perhaps, avoid the evils of an alliance 
which overtly presents no equality of advantage.^ 

A clear insight into the causes of the international qunncls of the Rajpoots, as well os those 
with their neighbours, and a knowledge of tbe financial and milita^ resources of each State, 
are essential to tlie guidance of our judgment as arbitrators, and of the principles which our 
functionaries should adopt towaids this most important portion of our Eastern Empire; but 
as 1 have enlarged upon these points in the second volume of my work, I shall here only 
briefly recapitulate the chief ob|ects to which attention should be directed. , 

1st Fixing the tributes, and rendering them as light, and their realizauon as simple as 
possible 

2d Tbe utmost caution to avoid collision between our protective camps and the princes, 
their chiefs or subjects, in the protected territory. 


There is a third consideration arising out of our alliance with the Rmpoots, which has 
never yet attracted regaid It is well known that a material portion of our native army 
consists of Rajpoots, but only those of the Gangetic provinces, who, under the Mogul power, 
had long been deprived of ail their old chieftans, by which the spirit of clansbuT was 
destroyed, and they consequently knew no immediate head. The events of 1818 have in 
some degree altered this state of things. Tlie Rajpoot Sipahis, when quartered in Raj- 
pootniia, will become better acquainted witli their origin, and renew their sympathies. 
Prior to ISIS the native soldier was an automaton; in 1820, lie was known to give a politi¬ 
cal opinion, nay, to question the justice of measures. His reasoning was morally cwrectv 
while tlie duty exacted from him was cold and reluctant Hitherto there had Wen no com¬ 
munity of sentiment between the Sipaliis and tlie uratart families of Bengal, Lucknow, 
H\dra*bad, or the Mahrattas. How widely different the case will be, when the Rajpoot 
___ Sipahi 

• Annals of Kigasthan, vol 1, jp. 396; voL 2, p. 480 ft 689. 

•f Mr. Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul. 

; Annals of Biqasthiui, voL 2, p. 272. 
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Sipahi ia asaocuted with, or called upon to act against, a race with which tli^ claim common 

with whose prejudices and associations their own are knit. I will exemplify FOREIGN, 
this important consideration, which, even to tliose who have long served with the llajpoots. ‘ 

appear incomprehensible, by a dialogue I overhead between two of iny Sipaliis. Appendix, No. 18. 
" The wvereignty of Delhi is ours ” (life mine) said one, which was stoutly denied by his _ 
antagonist, who called the other “ the usurper of liis rights ” On inquiry, I found the dis- t 
putants were a Chohan and a Juar Rajpoot, who were thus contesting the claims of their 
respective tribes to paramount power in India, which had been settled seven centuries before y, jy yniun Esq, 
by Shahbudin. The name of the Chohan was Kulian .Sing, that of the Juar, Sri Kishen, ' ’ 

both were afterwords promoted by Lord Hastings for one of the most bi illiant acts of 
gallantry that occurred during the Pindarri war. 

By such anecdotes we see deeply into the moral tenure by which w c hold these distant 
realms; and may learn better to avail ourselves of the admirable materials (if rightly used) 
for establishing our rule over them; for the Sipahi, more cspeciully the Hindoo, is the most 
loyal, devoted, and affectionate soldier in the woild. Jt must apiiear jicrfi'ctly anomalous m 
the history of government that the East India Company should possess a soliliciy who 
feed and clothe themselves (all but their red c*ont) on 9/. of aimiud pay. Oric-tlmd of the 
Bengal army thus paid is calculated to he Rajimot, all of whom can look hack to some 
period when their ancestry pos^esB<>d sovereign power; .-lud these ,iic the men now hi ought 
into contact for the first time with the Rajpoot tribes, sull pioscning a slender portion of 
their ancient independence. It must be obvious that anj thing which tends to cstiaiige the 
affections of such men is most impolitic; and, therefore, any ine.i'iire of economy which 
reduces their comforts, and interferes with the iniitual sympathy between the Sipahi and 
his European captain, weakens one of the strongest pilhus of mu empire. 

VI. How fur have the principles of justiex' and cx|K‘dicncy been adliered to ? 

Tnrs Quere opens a wide field for observation, in wbiob difficulties of no mean kind 
abound. The term expedieney has necessarily a wider sense than that of jinticr, in all our 
transactions with these States; and from the anomalous eomlition, not only of our own 
power, but of the governnionts by which we are surrounded, justice in the abstiact can 
scarcely be a matter of discussion. 

Our acts anaing out of the war of 1817-18, with regard to the biave cliipft.iins of Khoc- 
ebiwarra and Gurra-Kotah, certainly violated justice, while they could hanlly he defended 
even on the ground of expediency. Both those slates, and more cspecmlly KlieechiwMira, 
which had maintained itself against all the hlahomedandvnasties, .ind thongh nmeh icdiieed, 
even against Mahratta thraldom, fell victims to our alliance with Sindia in 1818, (though 
this chief was convicted of treason to our power,) and what ho never could effect with all 
his means, wo accomplished for him Although those acts did not arise out of a suhsulmry 
alliance, it was from a state of things tantamunnt thereto, having coiifingonts of >Sindin 
under our control Some oxciiso iiiny be found in the fcvoiisli anxiety to keep tins 
Mahratta from hostilities, but it is one of those ti.uisactions in which justice was forgotten. 

We hunted the remains of this valiant tribe with Sindoi’s contingent, h(>aded bv European 
officers. The ancestor of the biavc Kliccchic chief had rendered the British (loveriinicnt 
essential senieo in Goddard’s haziiixlous mai'ch, and on other occasions of our early 
contests with Madhaji Sindu had served with all his troops, but, instead of reaping the 
same reward os flic chief of Bhopal for the same act, only a nook was left to him of all hia 
ancient patrimony. 

With regard to Gurra-Kotah the exercise of our power was jot more palpably unjust. 

This chieftainship (m the south-west cornci of Boondelciind) had fought out its indepen¬ 
dence throughout all tlic periods of greatest violence until 1816, when yindiu at length 
obtained possession of it; but, taking .idvantagc of the general hostilities of 1817, when all 
Tndi .1 was against ns, the chief redeemed his possession. When the wni was o\ei, and fioin 
a policy ever to be lamented, wo not only u\ci looked .Sindia’s ticaehcrv, but eonsolidated 
his jxiwer, merely on his shoiving that Giirra-Kotali was his, ive lo.ideil the Biitish army 
with the obloquy of leduoing a biave, independent cliict, for the sikc ot aigiati.iting the 
treacherous Mahiatto. 

The case ot the minor chief of Amnd, the ancient projiiietor of Uampooia-Bhamjioora, is 
equally hard. This is an ancient fief of Mdwai, iMdonging lo the Chmideiawut trilie, 
a branch of the Rann’s fainily, who bad held it for ccntinics liana .liiggut .Sing hud 
assigned it, as a temporary provision, to his nephew, M.idhn Sing, who, through Ilolear’s 
aid, contested and ohtsiineil the throne of Jcipoor against his elder biothei Esnii Hing. 

For this service, Madhu Sing made over these districts appertaining to ^Icwar to llolcMr, 
with whom they have since remained. When Modbii ,Sing obtained them, the lights of the 
Chondcniwiits, the fendatorios of centuries, were rc-tneted to the sulxndinatc toi tress of 
Amud and some 20 villages; and as the district was chiefly inhabited by this clan, lloicar's 
government had been compelled to respeet this remnant of their power (which a centnrj ago 
yiel^ nine lacs annually). Shortly after the events of 1818 the subject ot Amud was 
broached iiy Holcar’s a"cnt to ours, and it was described by the former as a shelter for the 
enemies of order. Unhappily the Roo was an infant, and, as frequently happens in more 
civilized countries, the possession of power caused contests and parties. It was not of course 
deemed expedient by Holcar’s government to enter into tlie mstory of the rights of this 
fragment of an ancient fief; disorder must be put down, and our troops went against it. 

Internal animosities were stopped; the gt^rrison and the young Rao surrender^ to our 
(446.—-VL) e authority; 
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ttuthority} nad Amud, the last refuge of aa anoient family, isfaich had survived Arungz^h’s 
tyranny, was blown up by the Engluh I This was Bhurtpore upon a smaller scale, but here 
motives could not be attributed. , ^ , 

In aU these cases we were aiding powers whoso sole aim was our destruction (which by 
the most insidious treachery they had recently attempted) against the indigenous prinoes, 
who, by their bravery, h^ dn^d on a precarious, but independent existence through 
centuries of strife. . t, . • 

Again, in the case of Kotah, which must be well known to the Board as involving some 
nice points, we found ourselves obliged to support expediency and our guarantee against 
justice in the abstract; hut as I have elsewhere fully detailed this case, I beg to refer to it*, 
as likewise to the question of accession to the throne of Jeipoorf, where wo supported an 
interloper against the lawful claimant and the established laws of sucoession, which might 
have led to serioiiB results but for the birth of a posthumous child. 

These are the most prominent ^es in which we have departed from ihe laws of attract 
justice, partly from ignorance of their past history, partly from the misrepresentations of 
parties calUng for our support, or from the force of circumstances which scarcely left us free 
agents. There are others, but os thw are adverted to in the reply to Qu. VIL, it is unne> 
cessary here to pursue the subject I will, therefore, merely observe, that upon the degree 
and nature of our interference with these states, and upon a proper knowledge and estimate 
of the varied interests that pervade them, which can alone enable the paramount power^ to 
unite justioe witli expediency in its relation with them, must depend the benefits which 
might accrue to us from these important allies 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian Army been 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in onr politico posi¬ 
tion and relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the forces 
belonging to Native States, on whose aid we could depend, or against whoso 
hostility we have to guard? 


The specific objects contained in thisQuere liave been efficiently attained iis for os regards 
Central and Western India, both as to the positions selected^br our camps, and the nume¬ 
rical allotment of tho troopa Two chains have been extended connecting Hmdust’han with 
the Dekhan and with Guzrerat. and a conciliatory policy towards the Haj^ioots will ta 
time make them powerful and indispensable links. The more eastern chain is from Alla¬ 
habad and Benares, and consists of posts through Boondelound to Ilosungabad, tho passage 
of the Nerbudda. The wostcni chain connects the stations on the Jumna with Ajmer, 
Neemutoh, and Mhow, to Candeish . or, by means of tho petty subordinate states upon tho 
My hie, with Quzzerat. 

To render these permanent camps independent of nil auxiliary aid, as well as of each 
other, is of primary importance. 1 would therefore suggest, on the score of discipbne, 
efficiency, and economy, the entire abolition of dctaoliments and petty posts; that our 
armies should be condensed uito luassos, able, not only to defend ftiemsolvcs against all 
contingoncios, but also, without long preparatory measures, to move oti any threatened 
point, and at once crush revolt One large central camp in Booudelcuud would sufiico to 
communicate between the camps on the Nerbudda, and Allahaliad, Benares, and all subor¬ 
dinate posts should be amalgamated with it So likewise with tho western line, where tho 
main camps of Ajmdi, Keemutch, and Mhow, may be strengthened by calling in all the 
petty outiMsts west of the Jumna, viz. ; Goorgong, Bewarri, and Ilonsi (excepting 
iSkinuer’s horse). Both in a political and military jaunt of view, Ajmdr is the key of w 
our positions, and must bo the jioint of all future operations in Northern India. It should, 
therefore, be made powerfully mdependent. 

The same principle of a few grand lines, defended by masses, might be extended through¬ 
out India. It 18 a principle in tactics that no force should be delated wliich cannot sustain 
itself, yet have wc always acted in opjiosition to this axiom, affording in these multiplied 
demonstrations of our means, proof ouy of oiu* weakness. The day for detachment of 
five companies and six-jjounders for the reduction of mud forts is gone by; and the 
breaking up of inferior jiosts, which liarass the men, destroy discipline, and oppress the 
country people, by coinjielling them to provide the meims reijulred to move these detach¬ 
ments, should follow. The line of the Ganges indicates the base of our power. Tlie 
Presidency, and one intermediate station between it and Benares, strung garrisons for 
Allahabad and Agra, and one station between Agra and Kurnal, (which last claims the 
greatest importance, and of which Lodhiaua is the outpost), appear to be the principal 
positions in which to concentrate our anmes. Agra is more eligible than Mathura, b«‘r^ 
m tho vicinity of the chief fords of the Chumbul, and equally overawing the J4ta Meerut, 
(with its strong outposts of Bareilly and Almora), Futtegurh and Lucknow, appear tho 
fittest stations for the ouncontratiun of our forces, to provide against contingencies. It ought 
be requisite to strengthen the posts upon the Assam frontier; but the groat stations of 
Berhampore and Cawnpore seem no longer necessary; and the troops ulotted to these, 
with the multiplicity of petty ^ts, might with advantage be transferred to Benares, Agni, 
Lucknow, Meerut, and KumaL Cuttack would complete the list of stations imiting the 
Bengal and Coast armies. 

It is true that, by this distribution, the stations would be widely apart; but with so 

inefiBoient 
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inefficient nn omy for such extended defence, there is no altemetive between separating and 
weakening, or condensing and strengthening the forces. Each station should be strong 
enough to fight its way frona one end of India to the other. Any two of these armies might 
unite m three weeks; and in Upper India 30,000 men might coMregate in less than a 
montli. Our jmlicy can never be defensive, when that day comes India is lost 

The whole history of our subsidiary alliances has practically illustnitcd their denation¬ 
alizing influence upon the princes and the people who have been made to purchase our pro¬ 
tection. The principle is immutable , even if it ensure not sudden annihilation, it operates 
with equal certainty, in a slow process of decay. Whcie are the States which, a quarter of 
a century ago, were to enjoy the perpetuity of our friendship ? “ Trcjafuit >' and all tliesc 
camps may therefore be regarded os active agents of evil. 

It is a subject of gratulation tliat the position of the permanent and indispensable camps 
at AjiiiA*, Neemuten and Mhow, connecting our Gangetic Provinces with the Dcklian, 
while they secure the objects of our supremacy, do not remind the Rajpoots of their prostra¬ 
tion of independence, as in past times, wlicn placed immediately under the eyes of the pro¬ 
tected ; nor does the necessity longer exist. The Mahratta was the natural foe of our 

E iwer: the Rajpoot is its natural ally Happily for them and for us, the Rajpoots have 
therto regarded these camps only us checks uixm their foes, a feeling which, with proper 
oiroumspection, we may turn to our mutual advantage; and m so doing, wc shall best retard 
the pr^ioted period when the maximum of our poasossiona will be the minimum of our 
power. 

It was well observed by More Dehshut, the Mahratta minister of the last Pc%hwa to 
Major Ford, “that no native power could, fwim its habits, conduct itself with that strict 
“ ndcbty which we seemed to demand a remark confinned to me by one whose penetrating 
mind hod studied all our acts, .ind whose extended life had embraced nearly the whole his¬ 
tory of our power from the battle of Plassy to the subjugation of the IMsbwa • I mean 
Zalim Sing of Kotah. In reply to my assertion, shortly after the opening of our inter- 
couinc, that wo repudiated all idea of iig^i.uidisement in Kajpool.ina: “ I have no doubt you 
“ think whnt you say; but the period is rapidly approaclwg when there will be but one 
“ rotn current througlKiut India*.” 
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When such arc the impressions of the wisest of the natives, as well as one of the most 
practical of our own politicians (Sir T. Munro), wc may say the object is already half 
effected. Denials ami renunciations are futile, for they appeal to facts —to our position; 
and if the impression should become general, if no method be devised to convince them 
that ultimate conquest is not our object, what e4in we expect but the conversion of our best 
fnends into our bitterest foes ? The more we consider the subject, the more difficult 
appears the mode of extrication All depends however, ns before observed, on the extent 
and nature of our interference 

Those who look upon the Bcvcral nations of India as smular in mind as in complexion 
e.an peioeive no danger in extending our interference tliioughout the protected states. Such 
men take their opinions from the resistance hitherto opposed to us by upstart Malirattas, 
banditti Pindarns, or rebel vicx toys, between whom and tlu-ir subjects no bond of union 
ovists; but they can form uo idea of the identity of inteiests subsisting with the Rajpoots, 
of whose history they are ignoiant Others again, on the seoieot piiil.mtlm>|>y, contemn as 
inhuman and impidilic all who advocate the withdrawal ol‘ cheeks over then mdepciidcnt 
administration inhuman, imihinuch as if left to themselves they might rceomnicnce tlieii old 
inteniatuiiial warfare, and impolitic, because we should relinquish what we have iu'<|mred 
with difficulty. A reference to tlieir history, which will show that tliejr now occupy the 
same lands where the Mahomeduns found them on their conquest of India, by proving the 
tenacity of Rajpoot institutions and assiKuations, may quiet the fetu's of the philuiithropists, 
and with regard to the impolicy, our inteiferenec cannot for an instant be justified on this 
ground. The arguments so justly applied to the policy ot 1805, when Loid ComwalUs and 
Sir George Barlow annulled the grand project of Marquis W cllesley, for uniting the fixed 
governments of Rnjpootana in one grand federal union against the jircdatory states, are now 
no longer applicable, for the Malirattas are p>Iitically defunct. The evils of 
may be many. Wo should hear of border feuds, in which a few hundreds would fall on each 
side; followed up, if we left them alone, by an intermarriage and pacification ; we might 
sometimes have complaints of obstructions to commerce, requiring our iiiter^iosition to obtain 
redress; w^e might even be made directly sensible that there existed in these States men 
whose occasion^ excesses required chastisement; but these are evils luseparahle horn the 
moral and social condition equally of the Rajpoots and all Asiatic governments, and would 
cease with the omehoration of tliat condition. But arc wc to destroy because we cannot at 
onco amend ? or arc the necessary checks to such evils, when they do occur, to be compared 
with an interference w'hose very nature must create such occasions ? 

The only safe alternative, therefore, is a re-inodclling of the alliances, lessening the causes 
of interference, by diminishing the tributes, and providing (or their realization in a manne r 
to prevent the least chance of collision; and rendering the alliance, as far as possible, one 
of mutual benefit and support. 

Alreadv have the evil effects of our alliances received practical illustration, in a variety 
of ways, in almost every state of Rajpootano. The first effect is the abolition of all those 
wholesome checks which restrained the passions of their princes; for, applying our own 
monarchical principles, wc recognise only the immediate power with whom we heated, and 

whom 


» The striking of coin is an aot of sovereignty in the East 
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whom we engage to support against all enemies, internal and external Bemg thus freed 
from the fear of a re-action amongst his feudatory kinsmen, the prince may pursue the dic¬ 
tates of a blind revenge, assured that no neighbour prince dare give sanctuoi^ to his victims; 
or, if on insatiate avarice prompt him to visit the merchant and cultivator with contributions 
or exorlntant taxes on their labour, the suiferers linve not even emigration left as a refuge. 
Marwar and Jessulmdr have powerfully exemplified this, our alliance having completely 
neutralized all the checks that avarice or tyranny hod to fear from the hatred of their <^icft 
or subjects*. The ancient balance of power, which often ended in the deposol or dea^ of 
a tyrant, we have thus completely destroyed. 

l<i would seem, indeed, that we do not rightly comprehend the scope of our own policy; 
for by a strange inconsistenev, we turned a deaf ear to the remonstrance of the chief vassals 
of Marwar when expelled their estates and country by their prince; and the minister of 
Jcssulmcr was allowed to pursue the plunder of his subjects with impunity; but no sooner 
does the Rajah of Bikandr apply to the paramount power to put down disaffection, than the 
aid denied to his kindred chiefs and subjects is promised to the prince. It never occurs to 
us that rebellion may be justifiable, it is enough that tumult exists, and tliat it must bo 
lepressed. The whole history of our power shows that we have hitherto acted in ignorance 
of tlie mutual relations of the princes and their people. We might plead this ignorance pro 
tanto in mitigation of the wrongs it has produced; but this plea no longer exists; and the 
history of Bi^ndr shows us that deposal would bo too slight a punishment for the tyranny 
of this pi-ince to his chieftains and subjects. 

It is the same with the confederation of Shdkhaviti, of whoso history our government is 
profoundly ignorant. Few men in India know even the name of this singular and interest¬ 
ing community, which has rights well dcfineil, and i[uite distinct from the parent state of 
Jeipoor, which has never been able entirely to subvert their independence. One of the most 
characteristic lesults of these alliances is, that it encourages indolence and injustice to 
appeal to us to pciforin what their own energies have hitherto been unequal to. Thus wc 
may send tioops into Bikandr and Shdkliavati, and upon mo^t inadequate grounds com¬ 
mence disputes in a country where connections are so interwoven, that the first act of hos- 
tihte may ramify through the whole of Rajjiootano. ' 

The natural tendency, as before remarked, of our interference between the Rajpoot 
Princes and their subjiHsts, will be to bring them all eventually under our direct rule; a con¬ 
sequence wliich, either as rc^rds these people or ourselves, is to be deprecated. Not only, 
I conceive, would they not become happier, wiser or wealthier under our sway, but we 
should confine a mass of clastic discontent that might ultimately explode to our mutual 
ruin. In substituting for the rajas and thakoors, judges and collectors, we must go beyond 
the tyranny of Arimgzdb. Rajpootana is studded with fortresses, each of which would 
prove another Bhurtpore, and furnish defenders similar to those whose indomitable spirit 
destroyed the Mogul power. They should not imagine^ that, like the Moguls, wc desire to 
subvert either their religion or their power Let the lino of separation between the con¬ 
trolling agent and the Rajpoots be as broad as possible , remove whatever may anjieai to 
menace theh guaranteed independence. By these means alone can we secure in them the 
barrier wc require against any foreign foe. Our local governments of Indio, which derive 
half their credit at home from the strength of their ticosiiry, may not be inclined to counsel 
tlic lessening of the tributes; but be it remembered that one lac of rupees extorted by 
force will cost millions in the end. 

VIII. How far have the Civil Establishments of the several Residencies and 
Agencies been regulated, so as to secure efficiency and economy < 

The political residencies and agencies established throughout Central India have under¬ 
gone several modificationb since 1818, in which neither efficiency nor economy has been lost 
sight of; but it may bo doubted whether cither of those objects has been attained to the 
extent which is desirable. 

Whatever destroys the unity of end in our political lelatioiis with these singular societies, 
cannot but be prejudicial; they arc links in one great chain, though with a variety of often 
conflicting inteicsts. In order, therefoie, to maintain that umformity which the tieaties 
show to be requisite, unity of action must be secured, by placing the whole of our relations 
with the Rajpoot States under the control of one person thoroughly acquainted with their 
character and policy. AVbile it appears advisable that the permanent camps should be 
strengthened, it is imperative to neutralize the feelings ariring fiom the restraint they im 
pose, so galling to a high-mmded people, by a system of conciliation, and by continual 
efforts for their prosperity. 

Ajmdr, which is associated in the minds of these princes with all their earliest recollections 
as the seat of vice-regal government, iqipears the best adapted for the abode of n “ resident 
“ of Rajpootana ’’ There should be no resident agents at the courts of the native princes, 
each of whom should have a political deputation at Ajro^r, consisting of one confidential 
chief, and a civil minister, the fiist to he appointed with tho full consent of the council of 
chiefs belonging to each State. 

The office of the “resident” being one of supervision and general control, a suffident 
number of assistants should be placed under him, to conduct the duties of each State, and to 

present 


* Vide letters of expatriated Chiefs of Marwar to the British Political JLgent, tracing all their 
safTorings to tee affiance. Annals of R^astean, vol. 1. p. 197. 
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present an abstract of all proceedinfra to the resident for his information and decision. Iltt ^ r^-Kr 

instructions should be conveyed to the vakeols through the assistants; while by tlie resident FOREIGN. 

holding a durbar at fixed periods, at which all occurrences would be discussed in the pre- . 7 

sence of the vakeels and assistants, mutual checks would thus be imposed. As there can 

be nothing in the present state of our alliances to render secrecy necessary, this publicity Letter from 

would prevent any false reiiorts being made by the vakeels to their masters; while it must Liout.-CoL Tod 

increase the confidence of the native courts in our general political relations. To render this to 

plan complete, all correspondence should be carried on in the vernacular dialects of the T. H. VtUurt,Eaq. 

principalities, by which means the princes would be able to judge for themselves, instead of 

being at the mercy of some ignorant or unprincipled mooushee expounder of a foreign 

language. Nothing can be more absurd than that we should continue the use of the 

Persian language in these regions, m which not a word of it is understood: in fact, tliis 

principle should be extended to all countries with which we have transactions. 

The assistants should be classed according to their rank and importance, perhaps os 
follows : 

let. Assistant for Mdwar. 

2d. For Marwar and Kishengurh. 

3d. For Jeipoor and Shekhavati. 

4th. For Harouti or Boondi-Kotah. 

6th. For Jessulmdr and Bikandr 

6th. For Sirohi, Dongerpoor, Bhanswarra, to which Satara might or might not bo 
added 

A seventh might be added for Mocherri, Kcrowli, and the J&t states of Bhurtpoore and 
Dhalpoor; but as their relations have been so long with Delhi, and their interests have thus 
become separated from Rajpootana, except on the score of unity, it might be desirable that 
they should remain distinct. From amongst the assistants the resident might be permitted 
to select one for the office of secretary, whose salaiy might be 500 rujiees per uiontii addi¬ 
tional: which post would bean object of honourable ambition, it being however under¬ 
stood, that the Governor-General should always possess the veto on such ajfipointment, to 
prevent its becoming one of favour 

The individuals selected as assistants should be men of talent, acquainted with the lan¬ 
guages (more especially the vernacular dialects), and above all, having proper feelings of 
consideration for the people among&t whom they are to abide. It is essential that they be 
of an age when the principles and habits arc fixed, and not, os is too generally the cose, 
very young men, who obtaining the appointments through interest and favour, would regard 
them only as steps to advancement. Against tliis greatest of evils in all governments, but 
in a tenfold dcCTee in these remote regions, we have especially to guard. 

If, in the ordinary judicial or territorial duties, a functionarjr from incapacity, or want of 
integrity, betrays his trust, the evil is remediable, as the mischief can only be transient and 
local; but it is far different in these regions, where the first error may generate evils that 
would sap the foundation of our power. It therefore behoves the controlling authorities at 
home to provide checks for such evils. All political officers are subject to the ordeal of an 
oath to withstand corruption, and to discharge their duties witli energy and honesty. But 
there is no clause against moral unfitness, not any requiring ability, temper, or taste for the 
peculiar functions of the office, while the individual is naturally apt to measure his own 
qualifications by the amount of salary in prospect. 

It is the province of the Governor-General to administer the oath on all such occasions; 
and I would suggest, as a check to the abuse of patronage, that the Governor-General 
should liimsclf, m the first place, take an oath before his council on every such nomination, 
that he believed the individual m every point of view qualified for the office. 

It would not be possible, according to the picsent constitution of tho civil service in 
India, to obtain from that branch men with the requisite experience, to whom these 
appointments would be worth holding, if economy is attended to, since to the highest of 
these political assistants I should propose 1,500 rupees per month, graduated down to 
1,000. Ill whatevci branch of tho service, tlierefore, the necessary quabfieationa are to be 
found, from that should selections be made. But it is highly important that there should 
be few fluctuations; and that the individuals holding such appointments should consider 
them as the ne plus ultra, but the highest of these would not be accepted by a civilian of 
six year’s standing; or, if accepted, he would be looking to soincthmg better just as he 
began to acquire a knowledge of his duties For these reasons it will bo evident that 
economy and efficiency will be liest attained by the election of officers from the military 
branqh of the service; upon which body the incentive to qualify theiiisclvos for such situa¬ 
tions would act most beneficially. The certainty of general eligibility on the score of talent and 
cliaracter alone, would prove a source of widely-extended emulation. To this day, although 
military men hold the majority of such appointments, they are considered as trenching ujxin 
the exclusive rights of the civilians, and hold them more on sufferance thim sanction.' but 
it is matter of record that such nominations arose out of imperious necessity, being in the 
very face of instructions from home, i. e. “ that military men should not be eligible to such 
“ appointments.” The cause of the exception must be sought in tho institution of the 
executive body of the Company; but were the invidious restriction publicly, as it has long 
since been virtually, renounced, it would act as a spur on the energies of hundreds of men, 
whose talents lie dormant for want of /ups of over being enabled to employ them honourably 
and advantageously. 

(446.^1.) e 3 We 
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^ We now come to an important subdiTiaion of this question, namely, the poUtieal control 

FOBSIOK. QYQp Mahrattas, and other protected chiefs, east of the ChumbuL 
a "“ji—TaTia D appears quite incongruous that a political authority, even of the second order, should 

^ppen di!K, « o>, 18. nwdntained at HolkarV court; and it is the less required from the contiguity of the 
LettM^nm «®®P ®* Mhow, In like manner Bhop41 might dispense with any distinct agenoy. The 

limt*cJL7ad Court of Sindia is the only one which cannot well be loft without a resident agent; but, at 
to the «««"« time, it is not calculated for the residence of an officer having general control 

It. SiVtlHen,Eiq. over all the interests botweon R^pootann and Boondelcund, a oombination of authority 
promising beneficial results. It might be imagmed that this power might also be vested in 
the “ resident for Bauxiotana;'’ but the tendency of this cimise to revive the ancient inter¬ 
course between the Rajpoots and Mahrattas, is a powerful argument against it The 
barrier of sepamtion cannot be too strong or too wide. I should therefore suggest one 
superior political authority to suiierintend the varied interests laying between our Rajpoot 
allies and Boondelcund, ue. to include Sindia, Holknr, UhopftI, and the petty BaJ^t 
subordinates of Khuuchiwarrit, Omutwana, D^was, and the dislocated estates of Meor 
Khan and Gbufibor Khan. A resident and three assistants might suffice for these duties, 
and one of these assistants might reside at the camp at Mhow, which would be sufficiently 
near to embrace all the duties ro(iuircd at Holkar^s petty court. As it would no doubt 
occasion considerable irritation to Bhopal to hare her political relations at all connected 
with Siudia’s court, it might lie advisable to transfer these entirely to the Boondelcund 
division. BhopM has long been morally, and since 1818 politically, severed from the 
Mahrattas, and whatever would tend to their reunion must bo deprecated. These sugges¬ 
tions arc offered as a mere outbne of a mc.i8ure that may be considered worth attention. 

IX. How fiu: have the Residents and Agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks? 

The checks upon the political acts of residents and agents have been, and are, neces¬ 
sarily slight. There is, in fact, no proximate check; and as instructions are founded upon 
the representations of the agents themselves, it is scarcely gping too far to say that 
there never have been any (^equate checks at all If the system I have ventured to 
suggest in answer to the last Quere were ndofited, a sufficient systematic check would be 
provided. 

On pecuniary disbursements there are the usnal checks of audit, as well as the imposition 
of an oath against corruption, which is administered to residents and to their assistants. 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian Government, or Home Direction and 
Control, liecu successtul, or cuculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite vigour, 
constancy, promptitude and unity of purpose in the several gradations of government, 
direction, control or infiuenoe, and (if tiny) what change is necessary or advisable in 
tlie constitution of the Home or of the Indian GoTernment ? 

That the existing sjstem of Induin government is “ calculated” to work well, so as to 
secure “the requisite vigour, promptitude, and unity of purpose in the several grodations of 
government, we have demonstration m three of the most tromendons conflicts that have 
assailed it. The wiu's of 1803 and 1817 against the Maiirattas, and the Burmese war of 1825, 
afford the most uncqiuvocid proofs tliat the system possesses the essential properties of 
good government If by “ constancy” be implied the probable perpetuity of tlicse proper¬ 
ties, it IS obvious that this must entirely depend upon the excellence of the surbordinate 
parts, which again icst with those who have to provide for them. With directing minds, 
such as existed in the eventful epochs just ad> erted to, of whom it might bo said they 
created w hatever was wanting to their purpose, similar results on similar emergenoies might 
icasonably be expected. Even with h*s8 commanding talents than were exerted by the 
governments during the lust untowmd conflict, material danger might not bo apprehended. 

The first object of attention is necessarily the pnmum moMe, which involves the con¬ 
sideration of “ Home direction and control ” 

It must not be imagined because our old Mabratta foes, the Fdshwa, Bhoonsla, Sindia, 
and Ilolkar, are either destroyed or humbled; the Nizam paralyzed by onr subsidiaries; the 
Rajpoot States bound to us by ties of gratitude; and all the minor predatory hordes dis¬ 
persed, that ordinary talents may now govern India. This opinion once acted upon must 
be fatal, for the quenching of the opiiosition to our ^lover was nothing compared to the 
difficulty of maintaim'ng it afterwards. 

The checks upon the Executive Govemment are necessarily lodged exclusively with the 
“ Home direction and control," and upon their choice of individuals for the pmformance of 
these high functions will the prosperity and stability of onr Indian empire depend 

I would urgently suggest tW expediency of abolishing all retiring pensions or largessea 
to onr governors at the expiration of their service, however brilliant or useful. The system 
is fraught with incalonlable evil; in illustration of which instances might bo cited, where, 
from the individual being unconsciously biassed by such remote expectations, the efficiency 
of our army was crippled. With a commercial govemment like that of the Eaet India Com¬ 
pany, whose ruling principle must, and ought to be economy, there should neither be a 
premium in prospect for the fulfilment of duty, nor a penalty on its omission, where con¬ 
siderations of local expediency may induce a governor to pos^nc commands that might 
be noxious if fblfilled. The salaries arc ample; and beyond them the only stimulant 
should be the honour which the office confers, and the distinctions from the sovermgn, 
which always follow any extraordinary manifestation of zeal and talent. 


Should 
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Should this immense empire ever tall into the hands of a weak or irresponsible governor, or 

it may bo lost for ever. Tbe first evil, indeed, may bo in a measure compensated by an FOREIGN. 

able and independent council; but irresponsibility might neutralize this check. Much . . 

however depends on the selection of the men who are associated with the supreme power. Appendix, No. 13. 
It may therefore be a subject worthy of consideration whether the council might not include _ —I 
a military man of rank and acknowledged talent, by which means the interests of the array, r, ^ j 

that main stay of our power, would be better attended to than if the " Home direction " 
were composed of military men. It would also be placing in the hands of the Court another y, jy, FiUkrt Esq 
facility for recompensing extraordinary merit, besides being a distinguished mark of favour * ' * ^ 

to the army at large. 

Of the Court of Directors itself it might be embarrassing to speak with the freedom that 
truth and the public good demand, but tliat general opinion inclines to great modifications 
in this body. The main qualification, that of a personal knowledge of India, has been too 
much neglected ; for although a fusion of men of influence, versed in the higher hranches 
of commercial economy, and who have not visited India, may be desirable, it assuiedly is 
not so, that Buoh a class should hold, and for years miuntam, the entire executive power, to 
the exclusion of those possessing the higher qualifications for government. The result of 
allowing the majority of the Court to consist of commercial men, must be the government 
of India on narrow coinmercial piinciplcs, instead of that enlarged policy whidi embraces 
all tho objects of a magnificent cmpiic. 

Moreover, in tho selection of commercial men, it is essential that they sliould not possess 
oommerciol interests at variance with those which they are bound to protect It would be 
monstrous that a man with strong West India interests should impose restiaints by his 
voice and influence, as a dliectoi and senator, on East India produce. Neither should any 
particular class or influence prodoinmute ainongst the Directors, yet tlie Committee to 
whom, os is well known, belongs the light of initiating, discussing, and I may odd, of 
carrying, every jioint that involves the government of rmlui, is often couqNised of individuals 
who know nothing personally of tho country, oi the diftcrcnt hranches of the service. 

It is only requisite to classify the materials of the (’uiirt of Directors into Mercantile, 

Naval, Civil, Milit.iry, and MHcellaneous, 1o perceive the purivo-es to which their vsiried 
expciience must bo applied, when the faulty construction of the Court at once becomes 
apparent. We should see the two first cl.vsses, i. e. the Mercantile and Naval almost 
entirely composing the chief committee of corrcsiKindenee, icgiilnting the fate of 200,CH)0 
men , while the military men ui the direction are attending to the shipping, or disposing of 
commercial investments! It would be more consistent that men who have passed their 
lives in political, judicial, revenue <vnd military duties, should be called upon for the aid of 
their experience when fundamental details of government are discussed; and n'rc vrrsH that 
the others should be appointed to mccbatiieal functions of trade and shipping, with which 
they are well acquainted. 

Of the Court of Proprietors, m f.ict the Company, wc may ay, that it is utterly useless 
fur any purpuso save that decreed by the Oiicctois, to whom it is cnfirel^' subservient. It is 
notorious that no subject at all unpalatable may be initiated ibere with any prospect of 
being carried , for, to use a vulgar phrase, whatever the proposition, it can at lUl times be 
swamped by a snap of the finger. As lung as n jiatronnge shall be distributed as at present, 
so long will this preponderating influence crush cveiy other. There is no part of the whole 
system more requiring modification than that of the patronage As a matter of course, 
the Directois provide their own families and relations with the best appointments The 
civil service is accordingly filled and kept up chiefly by the kuxd«*d of a paity, which must 
begot irresponsibility, indemnity for iiiefficicucy, and unduo influence in the service; for 
governors and councillors will always bo swayed by the coiniuoii impulses of hirtnnnity , 
and the only mode that seems calculated to restore the equilibrium of independence, is 
the abrogation of retiring pensions, as before suggested. 

There is another point that calls loudly for remedy, resulting from this system of patron¬ 
age. Ofl&oers may nave served the Honourable East India Cumpany for half a century, and 
yet know not how to produce a cadetship for their sons! Whethei in future, the pationagc 
IS to reside with the Directors, whether it be sold, or howevci otherwise disposed uf, there 
should be a certain number of appointments reserved for the children or near relatives of 
those who have served the Company long and faithfully. Neither would this course be 
impolitic; for the native soldiery, who are creatures of sympathy aud strong fueling, would 
rejoice to see the children of their old officers amongst them, thus keeping up ties of ancient 
standing. 

I liavc, &c. 

38, York-plaoe, Portman-square, James Tod, 

23 March 1832. Liout.-ColonGl Bengal Army, 

late Political Agent W. Rajiioot States 
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LETTER from Sir John Malcolm to T. Hyde VilUere, Esq. 

Sir, London, 12, Abi^on-street, 26 Match 1832. 

_ I HATE reoeiyed your letter of the 3d of February, requiring me to give any information 
T.u, KMwr#, lisq. j India Board, on a variety of points connected with our external and 

internal’political rdntions in the East. 

Before I proceed to reply to your spedfio Queries, I must refer to my Politiod History of 
India, and to my work on Central India, as containing the general results of my information, 
as well as my opinions on such subjects up to the date at which these volumes were pub¬ 
lished ; and I may further state that nothing has since occurred that leads to any change in 
my general sentiments upon the particular points to which you have drawn my attention. 


Query I What new acquisitions of Territory have been made, and what material 
change or enlargement of our Political Relations has been effected since 1813 ? 

The wars with the Goorkohs in 1815, and with the Mahrattos and Pindarries in 1817-18, 
terminated in making the Briti^ Government sovereigns of the province of Kemaun and 
other portions of the Nejpaul dominions, and of the wide territories formerly belonging to 
the Peishwa, and part of those of the Holkar family, and of the Rajah of Nagpore. It also 
led to our forming treaties and engi^ements with a variety of princes and chiefs, who had 
formerly been the real or nominal dependents of the head of tlio Mahratta state. We con¬ 
tracted a more intimate alliance with the Holkar family, the Rqjah of Nagpore, and with 
Dowlut Row Scindia, while the princes and chiefs of Sagur, of Bajpootnna and Malwa, as 
well as several of those of Western Hindostan, camo more directly under our protection as 
lord paramount of all India, a condition which we had at this period been compelled by 
irresistable and nqcontrollable events to assume, contrary to all the maxims of policy which 
from the first commencement of our career in India Imd been impressed upon the attention 
of those entrusted with the nde of our EasterA empire. 


II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several States ? 

The actual condition of our alliances with different states is, in only a few cams, materially 
altered since the pubhcation of the works before alluded to. At Baroda there has been an 
important cliongc in the mode of maintaming our relations with the Guicowar family. The 
original causes of this change arc very fully detailed in my Minute of the 16th January 182§, 
and subsequent arrangements arc recorded in my Minute in the Political department during 
the year 1830 These opinions were opposed to many local interests, and were at variance 
on some essential points with those of my colleagues in government, but they were approved 
by the Governor-General in Council Their object was to releasc thc Enghsh Government 
from numerous guarantee engagements to the creditors of the Guicowar state, and thereby 
t« put an end to that constant and vexatious interference in the affairs of our ally, whicb 
had tended to lower him in the estimation of fais own subjects at his capital of Baroda, and 
to attract their chief attention to the British resident, and to those who were connected 
with him, or who had obtained our protection In order to give full effect to the measures 
aliovc alluded to, the British representative was removed to Ahmed.abad, which was formerly 
the capital of Guzerat, but is now situated within the English territories, under the designa¬ 
tion of Political Commissioner for Guzerat and Kattiwar, his duties have been considerably 
increased as well his authority; a political agent who acts under him, resides in the latter 
province, and an assistant at Baroda, which being only 70 miles from this present station, 
he frequently visits. 

The measures adopted by me to settle the affairs of Baroda, met with opposition from the 
infatuated Syngee, the present ruler of that state, because he desired more power than he 
possessed, and from my colleagues In government, because they desired he should have less. 
The line I pursued, was, however, as I have stated, fully approved by the Governor-General 
in Council, and also by the Indian government in England It is, I am satisfied, the only 
one that can save from destruction the ancient family of the Gfiicowar, from whose Aiondship 
we have derived such essential benefits, and at the samc^ time preserve* unsullied that faith 
which has been solemnly, though in some instances, impolitically pledged to individuals. 
Many difficulties will occur and many obstacles will oppose the successful execution of this 
plan, but if the ends it is calculated to attain are considered by the government abroad and 
at home, of the local importance which I attach to them, these difficulties and obstacles will 
vanish when it is seen that there is a determined resolution not only to maintain, but to carry 
through the measures which have been adopted. There are objections to all such energetic 
measures of state policy, and one more .complicated and more difficult to disentangle X never 
encountered than that of which I am writing. It presented a choice of evils and embarrass¬ 
ment. I chose an open intelligible course, and 1 am very jiositiTe that if it is decidedly 
supported, every good I antidpated will result; but if minor considerations and partial 
failures in some of its parts have the effect of lessening our zeal and activity to preserve 
this native state, it will fall as all similarly situated have done. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillitv, not to say the security, of our vast Oriental 
possessions is involved in the preservation of the native prinoij^ities which are d^ndent 
upon us for protection: of these the most important are the King of Ondf, the ^ah of 

Nflgpore, 
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Nagpora, the Soubahdar of the Deccan, the Rajah of Mysore, and the Guicowar. These are or 

all BO obviously at our mercy, so entirely within our groBp, that besides the other and great FOREIGN 

benefits (that I have elsewhere noticed), which we derive from those alliances, their - 

cooexistonce with our rule is of itself a source of political strength the value of which will Appendix, No 14. 
never be known till it is lost. They show the possibibty of a native state subsisting even in _ 
the heart of our Writories, and their condition mitigates in some degree the bad effects of 
that too general impression that our sovereignty is incompatible with the iiiaintenance of 
native princes and chiefs. I shall not stop in this place to examine into the truth or other- 2 » yjlurt Es( 
wise of the notion that we have sought occasion to reduce our albes to the condition of ' * ’ ^ 

stipendiaries, after having made use of them to serve our own purposes. It is in many cases 
untrue and in all exaggerated, but it is very general, and forms one of the leading, most 
plausible, and most pomilar grounds of combination agamst our power. This I have had 
ample opportunities of knowing to be a fact, and I am further convinced that though our 
revenue may increase, the permanence of our power will be hazarded in proportion as the 
territories of native princes and chieft fall under our direct rule There arc now none of the 
latter who can venture to contend against us in the field. They are inaipable, from their 
actual condition, of any dangerous combination with each other, and they absorb many ele¬ 
ments of sedition and rebellion It is further to be observed on this part of the subject, that 
the respect which the natives give to men of high birth with claims upon their allegiance, 
contributes greatly to the preservation of the general peace; such afford an example to their 
oountiymen of submission to the rule of foreigners, they check the rise of those bold military 
adventurers with which India ever has and ever will abound, but who will never have the 


fidd widely opened to their enterprises until our impolicy has annihilated or suffered to 
die of their own acts those high princes and chiefs who, though dimimshed in power, have 
still the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of those classes who are from habits 
and courage, alike suited to maintam or to disturb the pubbe peace 

Lucknow has survived more vicissitudes than any .state with which the British Govern¬ 
ment was ever connected in India. It is about 70 years since our first treaty with its ruler. 

The same fiimily is still on the throne, and, notwithstanding immbeiless changes, in full 
exercise of the internal sovereignty The date of our alliances with Mysore and Baroda aro 
nearly the same, both being upwards of SO years Tlie first is a creation made on the sub¬ 
version of the power of the family of Hyder Ally, in 1799, and well it has answered the use 
and politic purposes for which it was formed. I have elsewhere obseived uiion the benefits 
we derive from the existence of this principality, but I have added “that it is the misfortune y^i pui,tical 
of this connexion that its nature, though excellent, is so delicate as to be more hable perhaps History of India, 
to injury from inattention or from a cessation of active and spirited suppoi t, than from a bold p. 325 to 326. 
and unblushing attack. The Mysore state is, in fact, so actually dependent upon us, and its 
dependence is so marked by the number of British troora stationed m its terntones, tliat 
nothing but the Englih Government being constantly alive to the character and value of 
the connexion can keep it in that state of elevation and rrapectabihty which appear to be 
absolutely necessary for its existence ” 

The condition of Baroda is perhaps one of not less hazard than Mysore Both require for 
their preservation to have evei^ question relating to them judged not only witli reference to 
local circumstances, bat to an enlarged policy, which embraces the consideration not of a 
part, but tlie whole empire, and it is tins consideration which has over led me to iv^et that 
such states should be placed under subordinate governments, which have neither the infor¬ 
mation nor knowledge which belongs to the Bupremo Government, to enable them to judge 


lai'ge questions of policy, and are besides liable to mflucnces that often operate nnfoitunately 
to the native dependent states subject to their control. But I must nevertheless state that 
under the actual shape of our rule in India, it is very difficult, and in some cas&s almost 
impossible, to make a different arrangement. This, however, is a subject which I shall again 
notice when I come to treat of the construction of the local governments of Indio. 


My sentiments in respect to the princes and chiefr of Kajpootana and Malwa, are fully 
stat^ in the Memoii on Central India. My more I’ecent opinions of their actual state, and 
of the measures calculated to give permanent tranqmllity to this important quarter of India, 
you will find upon your recoil, in my communications to the Chaiiman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Court of Directors, and to the President of the Board of Control, pievious to my 
departure for Bombay, in July 1827. It was at that penod the intention of the President of 
the Board that I should, in addition to the charge of the government of Bomhay, have the 
supervision and control of the administration of Centi^ India, under the orders of the 
Governor-General in Council, but circumstances occurred, on which it is not necessaiy m 


this place to observe, to prevent the execution of this plan, and httle if any change was 
made in that important part of our dominions. 

Principles nearly similar to those which I recommended for Ceiatral India, should govern us 
in the preservation of our treaties and engagements with the princes and chiefs of Katty war 
and Cutch, and I entreat the attention of the Board to my Minutes under ^te 24tft 
^ptember 1829, and 10th October 1829, on the actual condition of these countriea It is 
of importance alro, as connected with tiie peace and means of defence of the Western side of 
India, that we should keep up our amicable relations with the Imaum of Muscat and the 
numerous petty Arab states of the Gulph. These latter have been till very lately pirates; 
but by the wise and vigorous wlicy of Mr Elphinstone, when governor of Bombay, which 
I have followed, their outrages Mve been repressed. This has been effected by the constant 
station of a naval force in the Gulph, combined with the encouragement given to the em¬ 
ployment of the vessels of the Arabs in trade, and I am confident we shall, if we persevera, 
(445._VI.) T eventually 
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eventually ehange the habits of this race of men, a result which will be of great benefit to 
the general commerce of India, while it promotes civilization, and odds to our strength in a 
very vulner^le quarter, for in no part of our territories have we more to guard against from 
ah European enemy tbuji in this; and on the means we prepare, more than on those we could 
collect at a moment of danger, we must depend for their security against such attack. 
I shall not here enter upon any detail regarding the nature of the connexion which we have 
establhdied wi^ Persia and Bagdad; the latter point will be found fblly treated in my 
Minute of the 20th November 1830, 1 shall only observe that our best guarantee for the 
continued ^endship of such states, is the power we possess of aiding or attacking them on 
occasions of emergency: but this part of the subject will be noticed in answer to a subsequent 
Query. 


III. What is the amount <rfMilitary Force required in each instance? whether, 

1st. By express stipulation? 

2d. By the ordinary effect of our obligations ? 

3d. As a security against extramdinary risks ? 

The militsry force required in the countries of allies and protected states is, I believe, 
chiefly regukt^ by attention to the best positiona for the maintenance of the general peace 
and the defence of the oountey: circumstances have sometimes required more troops to be 
stationed in the territories of states with whom we have engagements than the exact 
numbers for which we had stipulated. The amount of the force we have agreed to furnish 
will be found in the treaties. Where fewer men were thought sufBcienti, eitW for ordinary 
service or extraordinary risks, I cannot think there would M any difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of the native r^er to their diminution, particularly as our subsidized troops are, 1 
believe, in almost every case paid for by a cession of territory. 

lY. What is the character and what the extent of the interference exercised by us 
in the internal affaire of the Protected States ? ^ 

Isi What is the real nature of thp duties that belong to Political Residents and 
Agents? 

2d What are the effects that have resulted and those that ore to bo anticipated 
on the interests of the protected Princes, of their people, and of out own subjects, 
from the relation in wmch they stand to us as heretomre acted upon ? 

The character and extent of the interference exercised by us in the internal affairs of pro* 
tected states depends so much upon the condition and loeal drcumstanoes of the state, and 
the personal cbaractera of their rulers, that without going into the detail of each separate 
kingdom and principality under our protedaon, no definite opinion can be given. Regarding 
those graeral roles which should regulate our conduct toward such powers, I have stated 
my sentiments very frilly both in the Pohticol History of India and the Memoir on Central 
India. In the latter work I have observed that, 

“ It appears of essential importance tiiat the great dionge which has takOn place in the 
British empire in the East should be fully understood. We have been reluctantly com¬ 
pelled, by events far beyond our power to control, to assume the duties of lord paramount 
of that great continent, and it is now confessed by all, that our dominion can rest upon no 
secure basis but the general tranquillity of India. 

“ Out present condition is one of apparent repose, but fiiU of danger. With the means 
we had at our command, the work of force was comparatively easy; the liberahty of our 
government gave grace to conquest, and men were for the moment satisfied to he at the 
feet of generous and humane conquerore Weaned with a state of continued warfare and 
anarchy, the loss even of power was hardly regretted ; halcyon days were anticipated, and 
men prostrated themselves in hopes of elevation All these impressions, made by the com- 
bmed effects of power, humanity, end fortune, were improved to the utmost by the character 
of our first measures. The agents of Government were generally individuals who had 
acquired a name in the scene in which they were employed; they were unfettered by rules, 
and their acts were adapted to soothe the passions and accoitl with the habits and prejudices 
of those whom they liod to conciliate, or to reduce to obedience. But there are many causes 
which operate to make a period like this one of short duration ; and the change to a colder 
system of pohcy, and the introduction of our laws and regulations into countries immediately 
dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation and alarm; it is the hour in which men awake 
from a dream. Disgust and discontent succeed to terror and admiration; and the princes, 
the chiefs, and all who had enjoyed rank and influence, see nothing but a system dooming 
them to immediate decline and ultimate annihilation. 

« This view erf the subject applies only to the oountnes under Our immediate sway. That 
government of influence and control which our condition forces ns to exercise over many of 
our allies and dependents, presents more serious difliculties. These may he mitigated, 
tibough they cannot be wholly removed, bv our adopting the mean between two extremes 
in our conduct towards the native states whioh are thus ratuated. We must alike avoid the 
minute and vexatious interference which counteracts the purpose for which we mainUin 
them in existence by lessening their power, and eonsequently their utility, and that more 
bweful eonrse which, satisfied with their frilfiiling the general conditions of their alUaace, 
gives a blind support to th^r authority, however rainous its measures to the prosperity of 
the country and the hairiness of its inhabitanta If policy requites that we should govern 

a considerable 
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a oonMderable port of India through the agency of its native princes and chiefs, it is our d^ty or 

to employ all our moral influence and physical power to strengthen instead of weakening FOREIGN. 

these royal instruments of government. No speculation of comparative improvement or . - 

better administration should lead us aside from wis path. The general good effected by our 14. 

strictly following it must always overbalance any local benefit which could be derived from Letter from 

a temporary deviation; if compelled by ciroumatancea to depart from this course, it is wiser Sir J. Malcolm 

to assume and_ exercise the immediate sovereignty of the country than to leave to such mock to 

and degraded instruments any means of avenging themselves on a power which has rendered T.H. Fiiiwrr, Esq 

tliem the debased tools of its own misgovemmeut. Those who are the supporters of a system 

that leaves a state which our overshadowing friendship has shut out from the sunshine of 

that splendour which once gave lustre almost to its vices, to die by its own hand, to perish, 

unaided by us, amid the destruction which has been produced by an internal administration 

consequent to our alhance, can have no rational argument but that the speediest death of 

such governments is the best, because it brings them soonest to the point at which we can 

(on grounds l^t will be admitted as legitimate both in India and England) assume the 

country, and mve it the benefits of our immediate rula This result, however, is the very 

evil against which we have to guard. Increase of territory will, in spite of all our efforts, 

come too rapidly,; but to be at all safe, ilie march must gradual towards a crisis wliich 

cannot be contemplated without alarm. 

The cause which has compelled, and will continue beyond nil others to comp<d ns to 
increase our dominion, Ues deep in the character of our power. We have, whenever our 
autliority is in question, no retreat Our situation is unlike that of a national government 
which is associated in language, prejudices, habits, smd religion with the people it governs 
this wont of naturaj^i^oot m the soil forces us to adopt a course' cf action whicli a state dif¬ 
ferently circumstanced might avoid. The necessity of not mjuring the impression upon 
which the very foundation of our authority rests, obliges government to carry through, at 
all hazards, every dispute and contest with the inhabitants of our own provinces, oi those of 
any state which we protect. The measures of a local officer which occasion this necessity 
may be disapproved of, but our name and ascendanqr must be supported, and victory must 
on any terms be obtained; for we cannot long exist if our strength be even doubted ” 

I have subsequently, in the same work, observed, " The prustiation of all ranks to our Vol u ol Central 
power 18 at this moment so complete, that the temptations to reform abuses, and to mtroduce India p. 29H 
speculative unprovement, are almost irresistible to those whose warm and generous impulses 
are not corrected and restrained by the severe but salutary lessons of experience Men 
placed in such scenes are slow to believe that almost every moosuro tending to produce 
sudden change, however good it may appear m the abstract, is attemled with evil conse¬ 
quences,; and that it belongs not to hainan wisdom subsequently to regulate tho impetus of 
tliat 4u:tion which hoe been precipitately and unseasonably excited in large communities. 

These observations acquire great importance in their appheation to our Eastern empire, the 
population of which comprises all classes, from the most intelligent to the most ignorant, 
from the most courageous to the most timid; and though these are divided by their separa¬ 
tion into tribes and castes, as well as by their vanoos dispositions, pursuits, and qualities, 
tliei-e are some general sympathies associated with their prejudices and religion which ^ive 
them a disposition to umte, and of such feelings the more instnicted part of the society 
know how to take full advantage whenever it suits their purpose Tlie Maliomedan pnests, 
the Brolimms, and other civil classes, have for ages been tlio nominal bcrvauts but real 
masters of tho turbulent and bold, but ignorant and superstitious, military races of their 
countrymen. Their knowledge how to use this dangerous influence has been rendered 
complete by frequent exercise, and when we consider what tliey have lost by the introduc¬ 
tion and extension of our dominion, it would be folly to expect e.xemption from their efforts 
to subvert it, their success will depend on the means we place within their reach, 

“ We are and must remain, from the construction of the society, completely separated 
firom the natives of India, and we can only defond ourselves against attack by preventive 
measures, and by keeping weapons from the bands of those who are likely to become our 
enemies. Our condition does not merely bmit the attainment of that knowledge which 
appears necessary for our safety, but it compels us, after we have attained it, to bo most 
cautious in its appheatioa Our suspicion of danger may bo confirnioil by signs of its 
approach, but we must not even then make open preparations against it, for if we ever 
appear to doubt our own strengtli, it will be doubted by others; and it is of a character 
that cannot long survive the gcaieral impression of its durabilty.” 

This subject is fully txicated, with reference to local drcumstances, in my instructions to 
my assistants in Malwa ; but the following extract from these is general in its application 
to all India; “ Many questions will occur deeply connected with our reputation for good Ibid, p 436. 
fidth, which cannot be decided by any exact rules; but whenever that is concorned, the tone 
of our feeling should be very high; it is the point upon which the moral part of our govern¬ 
ment of this great empire hinges, and in these oountries, where our rule and control are new, 
and in which the inh^itants cannot yet understand any e^lanations that do not rest upon 
broad and obvious grounda),4}ie subject requires much attention; there are many cases in 
which our fiuth, though not sperift^ly is virtually ple(k;ed to individuak Ministe^ for 
instance^ of minor or incompetent princes or diiei^ 'who liave been brought forwara or 
recogniiM by us in the exen^ of authority, have a claim upon our support and conadem- 
tion, which nothing but bad conduct on .their part can forfeit We should, no doubt, be 
most can^ in any interference that leads to such obUgations; they are only to be incurred 
nrhiOTL a neceadty that involves the peace and prosperity of the country calls for them, but 
C445,~-VI.) t 2 they 
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they must he eMredly observed; for with a people viiho look in all government 

more to persons than Bystems, the abandonment, except from gross mMueadnot, m any indi¬ 
vidual who had been raised or openly protected by ns would excite feeUngs than 

the breach of an article of a treaty, and locally prove more injurious, «S^' weakens that 
reliance upon our faith which is the very foundation of our strength. ' ’ 

" Wo may rest sathAed, while we pursue the course I have stated, (and it lathe one to 
which our mth is almost in every case ather directly or by implication pledged,) that we 
• have, from our paramount power, a very efficient chedc over states and tribes whose rulers, 
officers, and chiefr will soon discover &at they can only gain our favour and support by 
good conduct or forfeit it by bad. With such knowledge, and with meohs comparatively 
Smited, we cannot expect that they will be disposed to incur displeasure, when the terms on 
which they can gain approbation are so easy; at least no men possessed of common sense 
and discernment, (qualities in which the natives of India are seldom deficient) can be 
expected to act in such a manner; but we must not conceal from ourselves that their con¬ 
duct in this, as in all other particnilars, will rest chiefly on the value of that condition in 
which they are placed, or rather left; and in proportion os we render it one of comfort and 
dignity, so will their care be to preserve our good opinion, and to merit our confidenca It 
is, indeed, upon our success m supporting their respectability that the permanence of a 
system of control over great and small native states, such as we have ekablished iu this 
quarter of India, will depend. We have no choice of means in the performance of tliis 
delicate and arduous port of our duty; though the cheek must be efficient, it should be 
almost unseen, the effect ought to be produced more by the impression than the exercise of 
superior power. Our princi^ object must be to elevate tho authorities to whom we have 
lett the administration of theit respective territories; we must, in all cases of interference, 
bring them forward to their own subjects as the prominent objects of respect and obedience; 
so far from the agent attracting any to himself, he should purposely repel it, that it may be 
given to the quarter where it is wanted, and to which it belongs. When we aid any prince 
or chief against his own snbjecte, his name should be exclusively used, and we should be 
most corcM in making our native agents and servants pay full measure of respect to 
every brancli of his administration, and continually be on the watch to check that disposi¬ 
tion which is inherent in them to slight loOal authorities, that they may in the name of 
their master draw that attention to themselves which it is quite essential should belong to 
the officers of the native govemmeni It is evident that our control can only be support¬ 
able to any human being who has the name and appea^ce of power, so long as it is 
exercised’ in a general manner, and regulated by the principles aoove stated. When it 
descends to minute checks and interference in the collection of revenue, to administration of 
justice, listens to the complaints of discontented, or even aggrieved individualB, and allows 
upon system its own native agents to interfere and act in the name of the pwramount state, 
the continuance of independent power in any shape to either prince or chief, is not only im¬ 
politic hilt dangerous, as his condition must be felt by himself and by all attached to liis 
person or family as a mockery and d^^dation, and the least effect of such fedings will be 
the extermination of all motive to good or great actions. For when control is divested of 
its large and liberal character, and t^es a more minute shape, whatever merit belongs to the 
admimstration becomes the due of the person by whom it is exercised, or his agents, and the 
nominal prince or his officers ore degreed into suspected and incompetent instilments of 
rule. 


“ In this general outline of our interference with the rulers, great and small, of this part 
of India, I have dwelt much upon the political considerations upon which it is grounded; 
because I am convinced that there is no part of the subject that requires to be so deeply 
studied and so fully understood os this should be by eveiy subordinate agent; for there is 
no point of his duty which is at once so delicate and arduous, or in which success or failure 
BO much depends upon mdividnal exertion. He will be prompted to deviate from the course 
prescribed by the action of his best feelings, and by hopes of increasing bis personal reputa¬ 
tion, but he will be kept bte.ady m that course by a knowledge of the importance of those 
general principles on which the present system rests It is in the performance of tiiis part 
of his duty that all winch has been said regarding manner and intercourse must be in his 
memory; for men in the situation in which those are, with whom he mnst m all cases of 
interference come in contact, are not to be concihat^ to their condition, nor kept in that 
temper towards the paramount authority which it is neeessa^ for its intmvst tHey should 
be, by mere correctness or strict attention to justice The native states must be courted and 
encouraged to good conduct, and the earnest endeavour of the British agent must be to give 
their rulers a pride in their administration; to effect whirii object he must win to bis side 
not only the rulers themselves, but the principal and most re8i>ectable men of the country. 
In his efforts to gun the latter, however, he must beware of depriving the local authority of 
that public opinion which is so essential both as a check to misrule and a reward to good 
govemmedt, but which would oeose to be felt ns either the moment the ties between prince 
and subject were seriously injured or broken." 

We have l<mg had intimate relations with the Nizam of the Deccan; our interference in 
the internal rule of that state has within the last 85 yean been f^peatedly changed, vaiying 
with the character of its prince and that of the ministers to whom the immediate adminis¬ 
tration was confided. It could hardly perhaps have been otherwise, from local Ciroatnstaiices, 
and the wars wMob have oceurred'^s'ince the cUitmee was formed; b^t its effects upon the 
country and the inhabitants have been very unhappy; and it is desirable, when we have 
a prospect of continued peace, that this large state should be governed by piineipLes as 

settled 
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settled and defined as the nature of such connexions -will admit. The same observations of 

a^l^ to the state of Nagpore, of Lucknow, and to the Qovemnient of Scindia; for though FOREIGN, 

the latter is not bound to admit our interference by any treaties, it is so virtually dependent . ^ 

i^n the British Government, and so surrounded by princes and chie& under our protection, PPon dix, r to. 14 
that ^ cannot, however much we may desire to do so, abstain from taking a deep interest in its Letter from 

condition, and in the conduct of its rulers, inasmuch as their acts may lead to the disturbance Sir J Malcolm 
of the general tranquillity of India. ' to 

I was called upon by a pnvate from Lord W. Bentinck to give my opinion on the subject T, H, Villkrt, Esq 
of our interference at the court of the King of Oud^ a very short time before I left India. 

I cannot better give my sentiments upon this subject than by quoting from my reply. 

Referring to Luclmow, 1 observe^ 

“ Before entering upon any particular cose, it is most rasential to look through it to fix Letter to Lord 
our minds at the commencement in a decided manner upon the objects we desire to Bentinck, 
attain. dated 20 Fob. 1830 

“Supposing it to be our object to keep the internal administration under its native 
princes, you cannot rapect that the subjects of such a state will always have equal hajipiness 
and security j that will vary with the character of princes and their ministers. but if my expe¬ 
rience is correct, we may ^Iculate that, protected as they are from external attacks, and 
from any very outrageous injustice, by our power and general control, the inhabitants of the 
territories of our allies have enjoyed and will enjoy, as much content and conifoit, particu¬ 
larly the superior dasses, as tliose of our own provinces. This is contrary to common 
opinion and to recorded statements, but it is my firm belief Supposing, however, this not to 
be the case, we must adopt a principle that will go rapidly to the establishment of direct 
rule all over India, before we can admit that our system of government being better, is 
a legitimate ground for the establishment of our authority over any countries now governed 
by native princes: the maintenance of the latter, however, is in my opinion at once politic 
and just. Deprived of all power to contend with us in war, they still possess (as long os wo 
leave it to them) a sufiScient stoke in the empire to make them and their adherents take an 
interest in its tranquillity. 

“ Their kingdoms and principalities offer an asylum and employment to classes of men 
who could not yet reconcile themselves to our mode of rule ; for these reasons I must dread 
the too rapid advancement of our power over what remains to natives, as an evil. I am 
sickened with that mawkish morality that argues upon the sm and inhumanity of our tole¬ 
rating abuses and misrule, which we have the power to correct, and in which, from possessing 
tliat power and not exercising it, we are said to become in a degree implicated • I neither 
admit the facta nor the dedu^ons. I could mention provinces in every pait of our tern- 
tones iu which over-assessment, the forms of the Adawlut, and inefiicient police, have pro¬ 
duced more discontent, degradation and suffenng to tho mhabitants than I ever lucw under 
native governments 

Bat supposing this not the case, we cannot admit our right to carry the pnvilege of 
giving advice and a modified interference, stipulated by treaty, to go, under any circum¬ 
stances short of hostilities, extreme public danger, or the violation of faith, to tlie estabhsb- 
mont of a right to assnme the government of the country with the prince of which our 
treaties are contracted. Concluding these to be your Lordship’s sentiments as well as mine, the 
question is narrowed as to the best maimer of preserving the native government of Lucknow, 
of seeing faithfully fulfilled our positive engagements, and of ameliorating tho condition, or 
lessening, as far os we liave the power, tho suffering of the subjects of an ally from hia 
weakness or tyranny We cannot refuse him the aid he is entitled to by treaty, but we have 
a right, which should be rigidly maintained, not to allow our aid to be used for unjust pur¬ 
poses ; we cannot prevent our protection affording him the means of abusing power that he 
would not otherwise posses-s, but if his conduct is systematically bad, we may, on good 
grounds, abstain from granting him aid , our doing so must effect some reform through the 
distress and embarrassment in which he would he involved In the event, however, of his 
not being able to quell disturbances which he had excited, and the general peace of the 
country becoming disturbed in a degree that affected our owm provinces, interference would 
he t» OTpe unavoidable : such a state of affairs would render a prince incapable of fulfilling 
the obligations of the alluuice. But even in this extreme, I would rather see him deprived 
of power, and another placed upon the inusnnd or assume bis territories, than attempt to 
govern tlicm through a Residency and a minister m opposition to the nominal bead of the 
state. Our condition forces us upon many expedients of administration, and this latter has 
been often tried, but I am quite satiafied that unless in cases of a minor of acknowledged 
natural imbecility, it is from many causes the very worst species of rule that can be adopted, 
both as It ejects the temper and happiness of the people, and the good name of the British 
Oovernmeni" 

After detailing the mode of proceeding which appeared to he best adapted to actual cir- 
oumstonees at Lucknow, 1 conduded by observing, whatever measures are adopted, “ will, ibfd. 
after all, in a great degree depend upon the agent who has to carry them mto executiou. 

If a weak man, the tempting scene will lead all to impose upon lus weakness; if able, but 
not conciliating in his manner or temper, be will, by constantly fretting them, place the king 
and court in array against him; if difficult of access, and a Bahaden*, he will, whatever be * This native title, 
his experience and knowledge, certainly fail iu doing more than persuading government of as applied hero, 
the necessity of leaving the cr o w n , to the King of Oude, but of making the British repre- moans one that is 
sentative viceroy over nim. If the resident wds to efl^ncy, from other qualifioations, f«“® 
hunfilitF of heart, khadneas of manner, and ia easy at all periods of personal acoess, he will P®wer and display, 
eventually work reform in the worst of native courts; but he must keep aloof from all 
(445,—VI.) T 3 intrigue; 
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intrigue; he must hear no eomphunts beyond what hie duty absolutely requires^ of the native 
ruler and his minister; he must give no private audienoea^ and be content to make many 
sacnfiees to impart good feeling and confidence. Such a man, if he conducts the inter.* 
course with a ruler and his minister himself, although an assistant, and has great toleration 
for the deviadons of native princes and their ministers from what we deem the right path, 
may be trusted in close contact with a native court; but in the condition these princes and 
ministers are, and unr altered relations, I should, on the whole, prefer the resident's being at 
some distance, if that was not attended with a great diminution of his means of performing 
his indispensable duties; it will affoi-d us better chance of preserring the native state alive. 
It Bubje^ our reputation to less injury, for where evil measures are adopted that we cannot 
prevent, it gives us political strength in the contrast instead of mixing our name with 
mimile" 

V. What have been the financial effects of the Conquests, and of the changes or 
enli^ments of our Pohtical Relations which have been made since 1818 1 to he 
exhimted under the following heads: 

let. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute. 

2d. Increased or decreased charge of Civil Administration. 

Sd. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military Force. 

4th. Increased or decreased risk of External or Internal Hostility 
As a mneral reply to this Query, which relates to the financial effects of our conquests, 
1 can otily state that I know of no war in India, into which we have entered within the 
period of iny experience, (and that extends to nearly 50 years), which wo could have avoided, 
except at the hazard of our safety, or that of the alUes whom we were bound to protect; nor 
could we, while exposed to such hazards, venture on reducing our armies; on the contrary, 
we have been during peace obliged to fit out and keep in the field large and expensive 
bodies of men to check and restrain the restless ambition of native princes, and the daring 
excesses of plunderers. I mean particularly the Mahomedan sovereigns of Mysore, Hyder 
and Tippoo; the Mabratta states and the Pmdarries The latter/vere a vast predatory horde 
generated by former wars, and governed by principles hostile to all civilized or tranquil rule 
Tins great body of plunderers were so interiidngled with other governments, upon whose 
weakness they had usur^ied, or with whom they were secretly leagued, tliat their progress 
(which was t^t of crime and devastation), could alone have been arrested by the Bntish 
Oovenunent. That Government, nevertheless, in obedience to maxims of policy strongly 
inculcated firom England, wasted millions upon a system of defence which, after a lapse of 
several years, was found to have all the expenses of war, without any of those benefits whicfi 
result from its success. When forced into the contest against these lawless freebooters, the 
combination which had been secretly formed against our power by many of the Mahratta 
states, was gradually developed; hence the war took a larger scope, and terminated in 
estabhshing our supremacy upon a footing which has enabled us loccntly to make neat 
reductions in our nulituiy establishments. In thus expressing myself, I do not mean to l^me 
the Home Government, whose conduct was actuated by the most honourable motives 
They were naturally desirous to avert, as long as possible, tlie necessity of enteiing upon a 
course of operations which th^ foresaw must involve extension of territorial dominion, 
and the multiplication of our political aUiancea 

Accurate information on the first, second and third specifications of the fifth Query, must 
be obtained from your records. With respect to the fourth, I shall state os sboi-tly os I can 
my sentimenta The bazaid of external attack is upon the North-western parts of India. 
The danger is, I conceive, less from any Asiatic power than from Russia advauemg into 
Tartary, or establishing such an influence over Persia os would enable her to use Asiatic 
states os aids and instruments in the invasion of Indio. 1 do not mean to say that this 
danger is proximate, but it is one which we should never cease to contemplate as possible j 
and without incurring minecessory expense, we should suit our means of defence to those of 
Dated 27 Novem- eventual attack. I have, in my letter to Lord W. Bontinck, which forms a number of my 
ber 1830 reply to ^our letter on the military branch of the Indian government, given my opinion as 

to military hnes of defence which 1 would recommend to be maintained, and to be con¬ 
nected with roods along our Western frontier. The survey of the Indus by the officer 
I deputed to Lahore, in conformity with orders from England, adds much to our information 
on this subject. I have not had access to Captam Burne’s report, but firom what 1 have 
learnt of its contents, 1 condude that while it shows that there is more facility than was 
believed for a Northern enemy reaching the banks of the Indns, it ascertains the perfect 
practicability of navigating tliat nver with steam to a very great distance, as also the piin- 
mpal rivers of the Punjab. This is a most important fact in every respect, and in none more 
than our defence of India; besides the easy transpoTt of force from tne port of Bombay to 
every point upon the river, it establishes the facility of rapid communication between the 
Western extremes of the territories of Bombay and the North-western stations of Bengal, 
which would enable us to combine, at a period of emergency, in fewer days than it would 
now take montiis, our militaiy means of defenca 
The period is I hope diston^ and mav perhaps never arrive, when we shall be called npoa 
to fight for our empire of India on the banks of the Indus; but the navigation of tlmt river 
will, I hope, in the course of a few years be open,«thzough sneoesaM negotiation with those 
who posB^ its brinks, ip oommer^ enterprise; and in ^rdmg protection to tiiis new 
branch of commerce we imaU gradually prepare the means of oppedngr any such danger aa 
that which hu been to, if it should ever occur. I have already phCfnm yonr otimtion 

to my late Hinntet i'eg^arding Bagdad and Persia, as well as tiie Arab triibesof theGhlph and 
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the Bed Sea. The importance of maintaining an establishment of steam vessels at Bombay, ■cT\x>vyr<\i 
for the mere pmpose of rapid communication with England and other quarters, is not, I 
believe, disputed ; nor is the great benefit which may resiUt from their employment as vcs^ • ~ 17“ 

of war, in suppressing piracy, or other services, doubted. The fiusility and extent to which the Appendi^No. 14 
Buasorah nver and the Tigris can be navigated by steam, is fully ascertained, and measiu^ Letter from 
have been taken to survey the Euphrates; to these is now added the Indus. No man can gfr j, 
look at a map without being satisfied of the importance of our possessing the means of to 

promptly resisting any approaching danger in these quarters; and it appears indispensably T. H. Vilkers, Etq 
necessary to this object that the steam branch of the Indian navy should be (I mean the 
officers) competent to the duty of engineers* as well as of sailors ■ some of them have already 
qualified themselves to act in that capacity; but the system should be perfect, and it can 
be made so without increase of expense. A knowledge of the habits, prejudices, and lan¬ 
guages of the natives is as essentiu to the Eur^an officers of the Indian navy as to those 
of our army ; and native seamen mixed with Europeans ore as necessary for the protection 
and defenoe of the Western parts of our Eastern empire, as native troops are for other quarters. 

I have stated my reasons most fully on this subject in my Minute of the 28th of October 
1830, and can only add, with reference to your present question, that if the attempt is made 
to supply the place of this local and efficient force by Hm Majest/s ships, it will not only be 
more expensive and less effloient, but deprive that quarter of India of one of its best means 
of guarding against external attack. These sentiments, of the correctness of which I am 
positive, from local experience of more than 30 years, have no reference to the acknowledged 
superiority of His Majesty’s navy, whose services must always, on the occurrence of war, be 
called for in aid of local means of defence; my opimons refer to the ordinary duties of the 
Indian navy j to a familiarity with seas, rivers, and shores, where this branch is employed, 
to that knowledge of the languages of the natives which they are obliged to attain in order 
to eoneiliato uncivilized tribes, prompt to offence and revenge ; to that implicit obedience to 
all orders of the local government, under whom they are wholly placed , to their being inured 
to the almost insufFerable heats to which they are often expos^, and which in so many cases 
have proved fatal to those unaccustomed to the climate, but above all, to the constant 
change of commanders and officers of vessels which, from the constitution of His Majesty’s 
navy, most take place. This would of itself be, in my opinion, an insuperable bar to the 
aubrtitution of the King’s for the Indian navy, for the Kmg’s officers could never be expected 
to learn the languages, nor become acquaint^ with the usages and prejudices of the natives, 

•oquirements indispensable to fit them for their local dutiea I need, however, say no more 
iu>on this part of our means of defenoe, being quite satisfied that when the subject undeigoes 
that investigation to which all the establishments of India are now submitted, sufficient facts 
will appear on record, and sufficient further evidence wiU be given, if rei^uired, to prove the 
necessity of maintaining and elevating, instead of destroying or lowering, tlus essential local 
branch of our force in that country 

With respect to internal hostility, our exemption from it must depend as much upon the 
shape and character of our rule as upon any military force that our revenues will admit us 
to support for the general protection of those vast temtorks now subject to our sway India 
ever has and ever will abound in bold and ambitious men, and our danger from these will 
increase in proportion as our system shall destroy the princes and chiefs about whom many 
of the elements we have most to fear are now at repose , and it is a conviction of this fact 
which has made me the constant advocate for maintaining all ws con of a native aristocracy 
My sentiments upon this subject are very fully stated in the papers on Nuzzerana, which are 
before the Committee on India Affaira I however beg leave to subjoin an extract from my 
Minute of the 12tli November 1829 

“ It IS a too common usage (I observe in that document), to abandon in despair our efforts Para. 28. Min. on 
to reform petty princes and chiefs from their idle and lawless habits, and to consider them Nu7zerann, 
as irredaimablo from tlieir condition to tliat of good and attached subjects and dependents. 12 November 1829 
There is no branch of our Indian administration in which I have had more experience or 
have more studied, and I must affirm my belief that we have failed more from causes on 
which I shall hero only very shortly remark, that from the impossibility or even difficulty of 
effecting the object. We are generally fixed in the belief of our own superiority, and repose 
too great confidence in our native servants, to have that patience and forbearance, and to 
make the allowances that are required for the errors of those we desire to reclaiu. We too 
often expect and enforce a sudden conformity to a system of rule that la opposed to every 
existing feebng and prejudice of the party from whom it is exacted. Where this is not the 
case, and a more tolerant system is established, still men’s faults and crimes arc, from the 
nature of our government, recorded against them ; and men are often, on the statement of 
an agent who may be inexperienoed in such matters or miBinforinod, driven to acts of 
contumacy or opposition to government j and these acts, which according to their e.xporience 
p u d habits were but venial ofiTences, are, when construed by the more severe maxims of our 
rule, inexpiable orimoa. In this mode I have known dhief after chief loll before a general 
and unbending system." 

“ I am 


* The necewitv of iaifructiog commiMioned officen in the duty of eiwineeni of steam vessels is 
acknowledged, and the system has commenced in His Majesty's navy. In India it is indispensable. 
The great expenae of aending engineers item England: their want of language to inatroct br direct 
others; thek Joas of health from climate, and the too freqneat irregular habits, renders ooafidence in 
thia class Iiezardoua at all times, and particularly on occurrence of wars. 
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“ I am quite seunble 1 may be acouaed by many of mixing, on this and other occasions, 
too much of feel^ for individuals with questions of poliov ; but if this is a fault, I can only 
state it is one to vUch 1 attribute much of that success that has attended my efforts in the 
public service; I have endeavoured through life, and shall M long as 1 am emplo*^ to 
mitigate what I deem the evil effects produced by a cold and inflexil^e policy, whim, sub* 
stituting in aU cases attention to principles for consideration of persons, runs counter to the 
feelings and usages of natives." 

1 shall conclude thin branch of the subject, which is one of the most difficult and important 
on which you have asked my opinion, by again quoting from the mme document to which I 
have just referred. Alluding to the limited application of the principles calculated to preserve 
a native aristocracy in the countries recently conquered from the Peisbwa, I obsmred, 

Para. 39. “ The boints agitated in the course of this Minute are much limited as to local effe^, but 

most important pnnci[iles have become involved in the discussion; these indeed are connected 
with the considerations of p<ili <7 that relate to the present and future welfare of the Indian 
empire. Various opinions prevail as to the mode in which that can be best governed aiad 
maintained. Some look to increase of revenue, from its himishing the means of paying a 
great and adequate force, as being the simplest and surest mode of pres^inff our power; 
but an army chiefly composed of native of the country wo desire to keep in subjectKUi, may 
prove a two^ged sword ; aad besides, history informs us that though armies are the sote 
means of conquering a country, they never were the solo or even the chief means of preserving 
it. Others look to colonization as a source of great strength. India has benefited, and wifi 
benefit still fuither from the introduction into its ports, and some of its most fruitful pro¬ 
vinces, of the capital, enterprize, and sci^u^ of Europeans ; but no sprinkling of our country¬ 
men and their descendants, if allowed to colonize, to which we can ever look, would render 
them a support upon which we could rely for the preservation of this empire; that most 
over depend upon our success in attaching our native subjects, and above all the higher and 
inore influential classes ; the task is for many reasons arduous and difficult, but it must be 
accomplished, or our empire, on its present extended basis, will be weak and insecure; no 
sacrifices can, in my opinion, be too great to effect this object, abd it must be pursued with 
unremitting perseverance in every quartor of our dominions, vaiying in its mode according 
to the actual character and construction of tlie community." 

To those who have only seen part of our vast territories and who have not personally 
observed the more turbulent and untractable tribes and natives who are now subject to our 
general rule, it has appeared that we should best raise an aristocracy by promoting to it 
natives who had distin^shed themselves in the public se^icc. There can m no doubt that 
the ambition of those we employ sliould bo pointed to objects of such honourable ambition, 
and they have been so by that admirable institution of the privileged classes of the Deocan 
which was formed by the wisdom of Mr Elphinstoue, my predecessor in the government of 
Bombay , but this institution would have been a meagre one, and wholly inadequate to the 
object, bad it not included in its several classes the highest and most respectable chiefr of the 
Deccan, in accordance with whoc» feelings and wishes it was formed, to protect them from 
the levelling forms and rules of our courts of law, to wliicb they have a deep and unconquer- 
ablo repugnance. Treating of the value of their association in this classy 1 must again refer 
to the document before noticed. 

Para. 42. “ With regard to the effects of this measure upon our local and ^neral interests, it would 

certunly retard the fulfilment, if it did not altogether destroy those hopes wbi^ we now 
entertain of our being able to preserve a native anstocracy in liiis part of India. The main¬ 
tenance of the Jagheerdars and Sirdars in their present stations, besides other advantages 
is quite essentisd to enable us to raise to that rank and consideration we desiie, those v^o 
distinguish themselves in the public service; for if the representations of the high &milies 
who now belong to the first and second classes of the privileged orders of the Deccan, fall 
one by one before our system of rule, tliat institution will lose what gives it value and 
elevation. The Jagheerdars and Sirdars are, in the estimation of their countrymen, a hera- 
ditory nobility, to whom proud ancestiy and possession of land for generations, give conse¬ 
quence ; and it is the association with them that is* prized by those we nuse to inferior 
grades of the same order. Is not Uhs natural ? What is the principal chum of the peerage 
m our own country 1 Is it not to be of the same order with the Howards and the Periys ? 
Did the wonderful successes of Bonaparte, or the heroic achievements of his generals, raise 
them above this feeling ? Associations and alliances were sought with conquered princes, a nd 
impoverished, but noble and ancient families. It was in them an extorted oompliance with 
feelings and prejudices which all the boasted philosophy of the age has, fortunately for 
society, not been able to eradicate. 

I’ara. 43. * The feelings and prejudices above^ stated are mucli stronger in India than in Europe, 

and the condition and character of the inhabitants, and the nature of our rule, malfg it more 
difficult to conciliate them ; but this difficulty may, in a great degree, be overcome. It might 
have be^ of comparatively slighl consequence to overcome it in the early stages of our 
power, fbr those who did not like our rule could go elsewhere; but a few yean ^ve worked 
a wonderful change in the state of India. The wars to wliicb we have been compelled, 

from 


* 1 have stated in my Minute of the Sd of October 1829, how strongly this feeling operated on the 
recent oeeasion of investing native officers with the rank of Kiilidar, toe senior, who Sras lalsed to the 
third classes, and prised it in the highest degree. “lam now, (said fitthadsr Midor Pnraeramstng, 
one of .he oldest and bravest soldier* of thewmy) on a footing with Jagheerdars aao ffirdan.*' 
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ue ia giaat^ though not irretrievable, embarrassment. The pressure of financial diflSoulties FOBEION. 

reooqameads every measure which promises immediate relief, but that, to be permanent, . 

must he sought, not in the future annexation of territory, but in the improvement of what Appendix, No. lA 

we pi^ss, in the redaction of ofitces, and in the general revision and redaction of our _ 

estanlishments, To enable us to effect these objects we must not cast away one iota of 

good feeling or motive for allegiance that exists, or which we have a prospect of creating ^ 

in the minds of our native subjects. Wo must maintain to the utmost of our power the x.ir, Ftlliert,Eaq, 

h^her orders of the community, for on their being conciliated to our rule the future peace of 

thu mnpire must greatly depend, and with it our power to lessen the expenses of its govern* 

ment.” 

5' ^ 7 TET How far have the J^oiples of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

ohswer.to the 6th Qaerj, 1 must state, that within the scope of my experience I 
iusta^ee of the principles of justice being departed from, much less those of expe* 
dleiM(yi{^ iho' contrary, I l»ve known the latter consulted at the hazard of impressions 
unfawHi^aide tjnuoilr character, but not m a degree that could be termed injustice. 1 must, 
howevesteaiddf^dhat such cases have been very rare; and I have seriously regretted their 
oeourringyAeing satisfied that in a government like India no temporary object can warrant 
us io weening impresnons whioh are the foundation of our power. 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the Indian army been regu- 
' i-lated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political position 
" "'and relations, and to their actual condition with reference to the forces belonging to 
Native Sttetes On’'whoso aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insubordi- ; 
nation wa hove to guard ? i 

As far as my experience enables roe to speak on the subject of your 7th Query, I should 
say that the distribution of our forces has been regulated by every attention to the con* 

Btdorations which you have stated. 

yill. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies 
beeh'regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

In answer to the 8lh Query, I can state, with full knowledge, that the late rogwktion of 
the civil establishments of our residencies has been made with the strictest attention to 
economy, aiid I should almost fear that in some insUnccs this principle may operate in¬ 
juriously to ^oiency, but the pressure of financial difficulties required every enort; and 
should reductions in this branch have been carried too for, a remedy no doubt, will be 
applied. 


IX. How for have the residents and agents been subject to the necessary 
checks? 

In answer to the 9th Queiy, I can only state that the residents and agents employed in 
the politick branch arc selected as persons in whom complete confidence is reposed; tliey 
are, howeier, subject to many checks, though not so minute ns those whicVi arc applied to 
officers employed in the ordinary bi-anches of administration. A very salutary effect would 
in this instance be produced by the proposed change in the siwpe of our local rule, which 1 
^11 explain in my reply to your next Query. 


X. How far has the existing system of Government or home direction and control 
been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the reqmsite vigour, coii- 
stanoy, promptitude, and unity of purpose in the sevend gradations of government, 
dhrcction, control, or influence j and (if any) what change is necessary of advisable 
in the constitution of the Homo or of the Indian Governmoiit. 


I have treated the subject of the Government at Home in the second volume of my 
Political History of India, and I am not at present prepared to offer any additional obser¬ 
vations on that branch of your inquiry. With respect to a reconstruction of our local 
rule in India, I tun of opinion that from the complete change in our condition within the 
last 15 years, such a measure is urgently required; aiul tliat the Board may be in toll 
possession of my sentiments on this subject, 1 transmit copy of a letter* which I wrote to • f/tag Paper (A.) 
Lord W. Bcntiuck immediately iwcvious to my leaving Wia; and in further illustration p. 147. 
of the ^an therein proposed, I shall conclude this letter by a quotation from iny address 
to the Chaiiman of the En^t ladm Comj^y, dated 25th April 1827, which has relation to 
a plan then proposed for the qdmmistmtion of the provinces of Malwa and Bmpootana. 

Thia plan,I observed,“is the same in substance and in principle as that whicn 1 formerly Par.l48.ofaX4ttar 
brought before the QoyernoivGeneral in Council, and the adoption of which I repeatedly to the 
urged upon his Lordship during the lost year of my residence in India. My opinions upon 
the subject coincided at that period with those of the highest public authorities both in 
India aad in England | it is ne^ess to dwell upon the causes which, under such eircutn* 
stances, to suepessive expedients instead of a permanent system. Suffice it to say, tha 
the jif such, a systmn wiU be increased by delay. We must itot, if 

sUeih he oiiyi,.< ^ i|^. •Uo:i|r any minor to obstmctitsihlffiment; and in our efflwto to 
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adopt Wa tBuet» in the proeooutlou of tfit« policy* view tnth a wieO and liberal toleration 
th^ exttMCa, the ptejndicea* and the vices which bdong to native rale in its best shape* and 
we not allow ourselves to be hurried by the personal ineffieiensy or defeotHe Watu* 
tion» of those whom we desire to reform mto a enbstitutum of onr own i^nts and establish- 
nmnta; tho latter have, no doubt, many exceHendes, but thej have also smrioas defects; 
they are destructive of all native nark and authority The inherited rights of ehiefs, and 
the cherished allegiance of their followers, are all swept away, and ties iod feelings which 
originally constituted the strongest links of social order md peace being outn^ed and 
brma are converted into elements of discontent and rebellion. ^ We most not flatter our¬ 
selves that the future operation of this system of government will bo attended with as few 
evils as it has heretofore been. ,Tbe substitution of our govenunent for tlj» misrale, 
opjpiession, and anarchy to which lh<^ had been exposed, was bailed by those of our new 
sulgeots whose habits were commercial and agrioultunl; while the warlike and turbulent 
psprt of the population found employment and subsistence in the services of priaoaa whose 
territories had not yet been subdued by our arms. But in the whole peninsula of lu^a 
there is no longer any escape fnnn subjection to our direct rule, influence, or oontroh 

*' 'Ihe rise of our astomshing power nos been so rapid that the great majority of those who 
are subject to it continue to make favourable comparisons between our government and that 
of their late masters, but in a very short period none will remain who can derive consolation 
from such recollections; and we are not warranted ly the History of India, nor indeed by 
that of any other nation in the world, in reckoning upon the possibility of preserving |m 
empire of such a magnitude by a system which exemdes, as our does, the natives from every 
station of high rank and honourable ambition. Least of all would sudi a system be com¬ 
patible with the plans now in progress for spreading instruction, for it is certain that if these 
plans ore not associated with the creation of duties that will employ the minds which we 
enlighten, we shall only prepare elements foat will hasten the aestruction of our empire 
If we do not use tho knowlrage which we impart, it will be employed against us, and a con¬ 
viction of this truth should lead to the adoption of every measure which can prepare the 
way for granting to the natives a greater share than they have yet eiyoyea in the 
government 

“ It is not my intention to dwell upon the common-place arguments which have so often 
been brought forward to prove the necessity of an almost exclusive employment of Euro¬ 
peans in high end respectable stations. The numerous advocates who are (^feasionally, 
I might say,) arrayed against every other sys^, )tave hitherto, and wiliri fear, unless 
very derided steps are taken to prevent it, continue to beat down the opmion of tlie few 
whoso opportunities liavc enable them to take a more enlarged view of this question, and 
to coneioer it as one not of local, but of imperial policy. ^ 

" The facts which are so continually reiterated of native pliancy, dishonesty, and corrup¬ 
tion, so far from forming objections to their employment, arc in my mind only proofs of its 
necessity. Are we to ^andgn in despair, on account of their weakness or depravity, the 
project of their reformation and improvement ? And can we think it possible to effect this 
desirable change, and to attach them to our rule by a series of lessons upon virtue, morality, 
and good order, given in our schools and repeated in our reguktions and piwlamations, 
while at the same time we deny them all opportunities (except upon the most limited scale) 
of practising what we teach and inculcate ? 

“We have suiEoient examples in all governments, and in none more than our own, to 
prove that dislionesty and corruption when common to classes cease to be a reproach to 
individuals; but what wise or liberal etatesnian, wishing to reclaim moq from such habits 
and feelings, would adopt, as a means, tlieir exduuon from the sphere of high and honourable 
action ? And who tliat knows the inveteracy of long usage would be deterred by partial 
failure from steadily and patientty purauing the only course which con rooonciie a govern¬ 
ment to the people under which thejr live, and give them that stake in its welfare and 
reputation which they never can have till these are associated with their own interests and 
advantages? 

“ It may perhaps be objected that these observations do not apply to a conquered pei^le. 
Most aasuredly they apply to all mankind: we find in all ccmmimities bold, able, and ambi¬ 
tious individuals who exercise on influence and power over the class to which they hdong, 
and these must continue enemies to a government, however just and humane in its (^eral 
prittriplos, under which the^ ore neither trusted nor emrioyed. TheiU is no country to 
which this observation applies more forcibly than to India; the multitude are, from tbyir 
prejudices and superstition, pecidiarlv exposra to tlie artiflees and designs of su^ and 
in the territories under our oireot rule we can offer nothing to their ainhition beyond the 
most subor£nato stations. 

" The whole complexion and character of our power in India has altered vrithin the last 
ten years. Our influence or rule, as before observed, now embraces the whole of that vast 
coutitoy; hig^ ‘and aspiring' men can find no spot beyond the limits of pUr authority, and 
suirii must either be systeroaticrily watched and repressed as enemies of our power* or 
cherished and encouraged as the instruments of its exercise; there is no medium; m the first 


case, the mote deridpmy we proceed to our object, the better for pur immediate sifety; but 
I should, I confess, have little confidence in the ^cess of such a proceeding As one head 
rtflT anntbM. 'vm.M ...1.... A.. ftnve fo Stem the 


JL Buouia, X conT(9(98i niiv« iirae wnoaence m success or auco a prooecai 
of the Hydra wan off, anothtt would arise; and ta well mjghj^ wb ftnve to stem the 

totWleTriofoo/ord|natyK^'t^e ‘ " ' 
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It k iperiiftpB iteceskry befive I oonclude to'state, that there an seTeral parte of the pkgs ^ 
ofioctdtule'irhioh I suggested to Lord'W. Beutinck which niayadmitof alterations, provided FOREIGN, 

the princijdes on which the whole scheme is grounded bo not impaired. Of these principles . Tw~ia 

the nmt important is the authority^of the Qevemor-Generol: there is no escaping from the 
nMesntT of dothing him with almost absolute powm-. The sdeotion of an individual for i^otter from 

this high office will ever be the measure upon which, the good administration of our Eastern j. Malcolm 
empire will chiefly depend; the checks upon him and other high authorities must bo of n to 

diaraeter ealcula^ to prevent the abuse without weakening me exeieiae of their power; T. H. yUbers, Esq 
but if onr leading object is, as it undoubtedly should be, to rule India more with attention 
to the feelings, usages, and the interests of the vast m^ority of its inhabitants than to 
European maxims and prejudices, the tonus and principles of our government may be made 
in this as in all its parts simple, intellijpble, and efficient. 

I have stated in the accompanying letter to Lord W. Bentinck, that the Governor-General 
and the Govwnors ot Lieat.-Govemom will have in each department high officers acting 
under them, whom they can, according to fixed and prescribed rules, call into Council when¬ 
ever their ak is necessary for the purpose of framing laws or regulations, or in measures that 
are meant to effeot improvements or changes in the peouHar lines of service to which such 
funetionaries belong, and to the latter a power and responribility oould be assigned tlwt will 
ensure the good perfonnance of these oasual but important duties. This pmnt, however, 
requires mu^ oonsidoration, and is one upon which 1 shall not at present say more than that 
it may, in ray. opinion, be easily adaptra to the principles and objects of the plan 1 have 
recommended for the future local administration of our Eastern empire 

1 am, Sue. 

John Maleobn. 


My Lord, Bombay, 2d December 1880. 

1 HAVK written yonr Lordship very fully on the subject of the army of India, and my Par I 
Minute under date the 28th of November, copy of which is transmitted, gives a short 
abstract of the principal measures that have been adopted rince I took cmirgc of this 
government. It also shews their financial results. Though these have exceeded 40 lacs of 
rupees, from reductions of the army, abolition a£ offices, diminution of establishments, and 
revisions of departments, 1 must consider this reduction as comparatively small in proportion 
to what will result from the reforms introdueed into every branch of this government, the 
economical effects of which have already been very great, and must, if the measures now in 
progress be decidedly maintained, be progressively f^^tor. The accounts of the three liut 
years, as relating to all contingencies both in the civil and military departments, show this, 
as your Lordship will observe, in a very clear manner, but there must bo no laxity m 
enforomg rigorously the principles upon which such reforms rest Continual representations 
will be made against the different parts of a s^tem which affects the interests of too many 
individuals to be unassuled. It will be more difficult to repel such representationB from the 
multiplied distinct authorities which alike exist over departments at the presidency and in 
the provinces. Many may be adverse to the principles on which recent reforms have been 
made. Indolence, weakness, or inexperience in their superiors, will all tend to aid subordi¬ 
nate persons in the various establishments, and those connected with them, in their unwearied 
attempts to revive abuses and increase expenditure. The efibrts which have been mailc to 
reduce expense have owed their success to causes which, in the ordinary state of aflmrs, 
cannot bo expected to continue m operation. 1 came to this government with general know¬ 
ledge of all |)arts of our empire, and long residence in Inffia, ns well as personal experience 
in the detmls of every department, which gave mo advantages not likely to combine again 
in on individual The pressure of financial difficulties was so great that reductions to a large 
amount were indispensable This presidency was measured by a standard which referred 
(upon what prinoiplea I can never understand) to its ability to pay its own expenses, more 
than to its importance as a part of the general empire of India, and I was onlled upon by 
every consideration of duty, as well as Ity the orders of my supenors in England and in India, 
to dintinkh public expenditure. In this work, in whiah 1 have personally and unremittingly 
laboured for three years, I have been greatly aided by the talent and virtue which I found in 
the public services But it has not been accomplished without creating discontent and dis¬ 
satisfaction with measures that affeet the present interests and prospects of numbers. This 
I have not heeded. My knowledge of the subject, my impressions regarding the futiiie 
benefits to the government and to the public service, have enabled me to pursue an undevi- 
ating course ; but the obstacles 1 have met make me qiute satisfied that without there are 
monjrand serious changes arid modifications in the whole shape of the general administration 
of this presidency, the refonns I have introduced will not be peunanent, and these reforms, 

I am aw oonvinoed, are quite aisential for the better rule of onr extended provinces. I 
have hod a singular opportunity of forming my opmiou upon this subject since I came Wt 
to India,'and as the changes 1 mean to suggest are assodiited iu principle with the adminis¬ 
tration of every part of mis empire, and ean alone bo judgoil by the Supremo Government 
and the authorities in .England, I deem it premier to address your Lordslnp personally, butso 
far from lumag any objection to my sentiments being put oii reconl, 1 should rather desire it 
pai^uWly, as I shall send a copy of tffis letter to the Dhainuan of the Court of Directors. 

It is the List, etoinainicetion I slwUever make to aGovcrnor-Gcnoral ulMk thesubjectoMhe 
’» (445.—VL) V 2 internal 
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^ iotemal TOT^mmeat of India. It is made iritb the fbll eonviotion that it containB no aug* 

FOBEIGK. geatjon wat is not calculated to pitom^ the^ ends of eMnomjr, to pve rimplioily and 

■ effidenoy to every department, to maintain and impose diecks upon the abitse of power, to 

Appendix, No. 14. xaise into more consideration the higher classes of the natives by rendering them nsefol in 

TiBtteTfrn general administration, and above nil, though it will lessen the numbers, to elevate the 

®o®®t'‘on of til® civil serriee, and to offer to the competent and distinguished members of 
’ that service the lugheat objects of ambition. 

T. B. Vittir", Esq. obsen’atjons I shall now proceed to offer to your Lordship’s consideration may be 

’ deemed by some innovations and objectionable, as calculated to disturb what may be viewed 
as a good and established system. But a rapid succession of events have wholly altered our 
condition in India, and we have, in my opinion, no choice between suiting our rule to the 
altered state of our power or of incurring hazards of such a nature that may endanger its 
existence, unless that is protracted at a cost that will render India a burthen on England, 
for in proportion as we extend onr actual system, our civil and military expenses will swell 
beyond our means of defraying them. 

.3. I can anticipate no complete success to any one plan I have suggested, nor indeed any 
essential improvement on the condition of the provinces of this presidency, without still 
farther diange than what has lieen made at my recommendation in the form of their admi¬ 
nistration Supreme Government have recently sanctioned the nomination of a political 
commissioner in Guzerat, but there appears to me a necessity for an union of power in both 
that country and the Deccan, which must early overcome every objection to such a change. 
I con see none that should prevent the early extension of the power of the Commissioner 
over both the political and judicial branch, which would include the whole direction and 
control of the magisterial department, or in other words, the maintenance of the general peace 
of the country. The collection of the revenue and the supervision of the department might 
remain for a period as at present; but as the principles upon which this branen was regulated 
became more fixed, it might also bo placed under the control of a chief Commissioner, who, 
aided as he would be by efiBcient public servants, would find no difficulty in performing his 
important and responsible duties. This is indeed proved liy the complete success of the 
system now m pragress in the Southern Mahratta country, where the revenue,judicial, and 
political powers have been hitherto united with every success. 

4. Such a mode of administering the countries on our western frontier would be found 
alike essential to provide against foreign danger as to maintain internal peace. Instead of 
the numerous and almost co-equal authorities with whom it becomes necessary to commu¬ 
nicate, and who are to bo combined in action on every occurrence of emergency, prompt 
proceedings would be certain to repress revolt and repel invasion The natives of the pro¬ 
vince would no longer have their attention distracted by a variety of civil and political 
authorities, among whom they often see difference and collision. They would recognise 
a local head, to whom all owed deference and obedience There is no p^ of India which 
more requires wo should preserve that awe and lespect for local ttuthontv among our native 
subjects, than the provinces under this presidency. This important impression is now in a 
great degree lost by the subdivision of power, and it constitutes a strength which, were 
there no other reasons, would of itself be sufficient to recommend this measure to 
•doi>tion. 

5 Much benefit might be expected to result to the public service from all communication 
with the military in the province being exclusively with one officer in the civil and political 
department; this every day’s experience shows to be much required. 

6. The advantages government would obtain by this modification of its provincial admi¬ 
nistration would be very great. Its duties would be simplified and facilitated, communica¬ 
tions would be received, orders conveyed, and refcicnces made to one individual. It would 
no longer be embarrassed, as it often is at present, with a variety ot opinions which embrace 
local or personal conriderations, upon which distance fiom the scene and want of information 
of details may make it difficult to judge; these would still be brought forward by officers 
employed in the provinces: but government would be bettor enabled to judge such subjects 
when they come before it in a concentrated shape, and it was aided by the experience and 
judgment of the Commissioner. There can bo no doubt of the economy of the system; that 
would result from many cases, but from none more than the gradual diminution of European 
agency; and here 1 must state my decided opinion that this form of provincial adlininistra- 
tion is essential to enable us to preserve the privileged classes established in the Deccan and 
S Mahratta country, and to introduce this order into Guzerat with any prospect of success.. 
It appears to me desirable that employment and means of distinguishing themselves in the 
public service, should be early afforded to this class; that we cannot do, without they have 
confidence in support and protection from some high local authority. Their alarm at our 
regulations, which are few and i-asy to be understood, will gradually subside; a complete 
knowledge of them will be acejuired, but men of rank and family can only be encouraged to 
engage in public duties bv a belief, grounded on personal feelings, that they arc safe in their 
honour ana character, which they never ran while the constniction of our provincial adiuinU 
stmtion exposes them to the diuly liazard of being placed under superiors often changing, 
and sometimes of comparative junior standing, and at the head of dittinct departments. 

7. The privileged classes in the Deccan were instituted by Mr. Elphinstonc. Tins order 
was regarded by him with anxious solicitude till the day of his embarkation, and he went to 
his native country accompanied by the strongest testimonies of their regard and gratitude. 
I have, in biy treatment of indivtauals, and in every arrangement connected with tiiis class 
endeavonred to follow the steps of tny predecessor; and my previous knowledge of many 

. of 
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of those who belong to it, and other circumstances have given me many advantages in or 

allaying their fears and confirming their confidence in the permanence of on order to which FOREIGN. 

recent events have shown they attach importance, and are prompt to resist every change of -- " • 

that administration of the laws, which, modified as they are with reference to their feelings Appendix, No. 14. 
and condition, they recognise as the best that could bo established. —T 

8 . There are other advantages which government would derive from the modification of 

its provincial rule. The best and ablest public servants who have belonged tor any ]>eriod ’ to* ** 

to the department in which they have been serving, have a bias which leads them to take y* Fitftm F-iki i 
opposite views of the interests of government in the countries in which they reside. If those ' ' ’ ' 

in the judicial branch attach, as they may do m many cases, more importance than they 
should to the forms and processes of their courts, these are often undoi>valued by officers 
employed in the political or revenue department. Keoent events have destroyed that school 
in which men rose to stations which compelled them to attain a knowledge of every depart¬ 
ment, and to aid government in taking a just view of the comparative good or evil that may 
locally attend its measures; this knowledge must, be possessed by the commissioners; and it 
wonld be taught in their progress through the service to numbers who might act under their 
immediate orders. Instew of the answers to circulars now received differing nearly in pro¬ 
portion to the number sent, and referring to local considerations, of which the government 
can imperfectly judge, all the information that could be collected would be sent, with the 
advantage of the opinion and judgment, formed on the spot, of one of the highest and most 
competent officers of the establishment To the civil services these high stations would be 
of incalculable value; they would present objects of honourable ambition: their duties would 
be such as must compel proper selection, and place them beyond the ordinary routine of 
seniority, for there would always exist a necessity for competence in those who had to per¬ 
form them. The same causes would put the whole provincial administration of India out of 
reach of the encroachment of European pationage; and the able discliarge of such extensive 
duties as must devolve upon those that filled such stations would give an opportunity that 
does not now exist of public servants at this and every presidency whore the same system 
was introduced recommending themselves for further promotion in India as well as to notice 
and distinction in England. 

9. The only stations to which civil servants can now aspire are seats in council, where 
their duties are optional and undefined, and may be productive of good or evil according to 
the disposition or character of the President and members of the Boaid. But under few 
ciroumstances can the labour of the most able men in such situations be generally known or 
appreciated; and though a seat in the council, os associated with rank and local cousequcnco, 
is coveted by the senior civil servants on the list as a comparatively easy and honouiablc 
close to long service, it includes no high and independent charge. Their councils may 
promote the nappmess of millions, or the prosperity of a country, but they seldom receive 
any adequate share of that applause, and that just iame which form the best reward to past, 
and the most legitimate and honourable of all incentives to future efforts m the public service. 

Far different would be the condition of the commissioners of extensive prov inccs if, m 
addition to such situations, that of a chief judge might be instituted, who should be nomi¬ 
nated from the civil service, to reside in the Court of Sudder Adaw'lut, and become the head 
ot the jirovincial judicature. To such officer might be added a fiscal general or chief rev emie 
uoinmissioner. These high stations would give objects of leal ambition to the service, par¬ 
ticularly if accompanied, which they should be, when men become enunent, w'ltli further 
promotion in India, and honours in England. The whole system would, thiough such 
a change, receive life and animation. Pensions and retiimg funds, which form now ahnost 
the exclusive object of the ablest servants, would become secondary in their minds; and wo 
should derive from their experience, knowledge, and active zeal, an aid without which our 
empire in India, in its present scale, cannot be successfully governed. I do not dwell upon 
minor considerations, such os the rules on which selection should be made; the qualifications 
and length of service which would be necessary for candidates to the high constituted 
stations, or the claims of those who, when not required for the highest offices of govern¬ 
ment, should cease: these will be easy of arrangement if the principles of this plan are 
improved. 

10. The Governor, under whom these authorities acted, emancqiated from the cumbrous 
and expensive machinery of the actual form of administration, would traverse, as he ought, 
the countries under his charge; his labours wonld be lightened, tor he would be freed from 
an overwhelming load of petty details, which wonld be tar better conducted by others; his 
mind would be solely occupied with the more important duties of a general control and 
direction of tlie whole government, and ho would act under direct personal responsibility to 
the supreme authority in India, and to his superiors in England; and when the {>owcr 
vested in high officers, who vvere at the head of every civil branch, and of the Coiumandcr- 
in-Chief of the army, is considered, it may be positively asserted that he would pcrfoim liis 
duties under more real check than he does at present, his autliontv would be less extended, 
but its exercise when required would be less embarrassed; and, aided os lie would alwaj s 
bo by an able secretariat, ho would be far morn able th^ he can be under the existing 
system to fulfil his duties. 

] 1. To give success to such a system as I have s^iggested, I must plainly stiite iny opinion 
that the government should remove from Bombay; the character of its inhabitants is essen¬ 
tially different from tliat of the natives of onr provinces. Those of the latter, after remaining 
a few years at Bombay, adopt many of the usages and all the sentiments of the old residents 
Government, within the circle of me island, has neither the power of employing them nor of 
granti^ them any particular notice or protection. Their concerns are generally commercial; 
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„ their diaptttel remwlitig them or thein whioh.0aoiwta.iltf hwotaasd-lMada^Alw 

FOBi^Nw settled % His Majeeif s ooi*rt of jostio^ wtooh beootaes of eooiwe (as fiir as aa^'aollwritjr.. 

- —^ oret them is xeeoffused) the objeot o( theis ahnoat etieliistTet atteation aad rwpeet. Ow'' 

dPPeo5i*» Wo* 14. ouawtaoom con^d^, it oanaot b« othasransO} and^ H. ta no doubt detiiulde* that in ^ 
V —T principal aea port of Western Zndis» nhioh is the .remdeoae ttod resort <tf so manr Bri€dt 

Sir suWeotak iiis%ije8W*e court i^ouJ^ ooooDwd .that respeot and oonaidn«tH»i.]ie<ieaaar 3 r to 

fonctimiB; but when the effects produced by the exercise (ff these are ayuiious io the 
T,J^, ydUerstEm. adhninistrAtion of external ooustries, under a totally different form of rule, the snhjeot 
demands our most serious attention. 


12. Ths sets of eovemment, as long as it remains at Bombay, iirill eonllntte liidde to be 

arraigned aad attaolced. Zto priiunpal court of provincial judicature is overshadowed foc«s 
its portion within the jurisdiction of die Supreme Coiut, and receives little, if any, consi¬ 
deration from the natives at the v«cy teat of its authority« all these resnlts, it may be coa- 
tended, are of littlo import, as they rofev to Bombay, where the distiuorion of authorises it 
well understood; but they are of most seriOus consequence, when they weaken, as they have 
done, and will cmtinue to do, the kxnl administration in the provinoea ‘ ' 

13. The influx of Europeans to India must be ekpeoted to increase, and the liberty of the 
press, both English and native, will become everr wy difficult to restrain. It appears to 
me, and ever has done, of muon importance to mitigate, if, we cannot wholly guard amnst, 
dangers arising out of the oxtraoMinary eharaoter and construorion of our rule in India. 
1 know no measure that anil tend more effectually to this result than making a separation,' 
as far as we are able, between those oountries in which all branches and departments are 
under the rule of the local civil government, and those sea-ports of capitals where it & 
deemed necessary to have high and independent juifidal courts administering the British 
law. 

14.1 am not led to offer this suggestion from recent occurrences; it has long been my settled 
opinion. Circumetanees which have occurred at this presidency have no doubt aggravated, 
but they have not created, the evils I have stated. These are inherent in the present systen^ 
and cannot be remedied by any palhative meaaurea Changes nauSt be m^e, and among 
those I know of none in this quarter of India vhat will be so certain of having gdod eflbet, 
as removing the seat of government. Bombay and Solsette can be wCll mOni^ed by a civil 
commisuouer, with the necessary aids of offiottrs of rank in the marine and other depart¬ 
ments The visits of the Gbvernor to it would be as frequent as required. 

Id. The removal of the government, while it produced the greatest political benefits, 
would be attended with a pecuniary gain instead or loss. Fi^ the situation of almost all 
public property at Bombay, what would remain after providing ample accommodation for 
the Supreme Court, and other offices and stonS'ixIomR, by which a rent to a considerablO 
amount would be saved, could be sold to advantage in a port where warehouses near the 
harbour are always in demand The'prodnct of those buildings would far more than prbvide 
for any accommodation that would be required at another seat of government; 'but if the 
form of the administration is modifi^ as sugsested, that trill be on a comparative moderate 
scale. Connderablo financial benefits woiM ultimately result from much money being 
rirculated in the provinces which is now spent in Bombay. The res^ence or departure ot 
tne goveretneut would be attended with little, if any, effect whatever to the permanent and 
increasing prosperity of lhat rich and important commercutl city. 

10. Independent of other effects of the plan 1 have suggested in regard to the future 
administration of this presidency, I can speak with confidence of its being far more econo¬ 
mical as well as efficient than the present. It would make many immediate reductions: it 
would eventually require less expensive European agency But while the numiier of civil 
servants was reduced, those that remained, and were competent, would be greatly elevateds 
and motives of emulation and a desire of distinction would stimulate men to efforts that 
would gradually tend to improve the resources of the' country. 

17. Besides the Ugh offices already stated, which would become objects of ambition that 
must remain exclurivc to the civil service, those of tiiis presidency would, like all others, 
have the appointment of the secretaries of the Governor-General open to tiiem , and wheq 
that supreme head of the government was released, as he must be, from the tnunmels of 
the present system, and the details with which he u now burthened, would require not 
only a chief secretary of state but a secretariat, form^ of persons practically acquainted 
with every division of the vast empire subject to his direction and control. The Governor- 
General should move throughout the countries subject to his authorit> , but this would 
be impossible without great inconvenience and increased expense if any council is con¬ 
tinued, or if even the Commander-in-Chief of India is assiwiated with liim in his civd and 
political duties. ^ He might, as well as the governors of the great divisions of Inffia sub¬ 
ject to his authority, be empowered like fho governors of Hu Majesty’s colonics to.caUt 
when required, spoked persons at the head of the different departments to a council board 
when he deemed such a proceeding expedient; and this, as it increased his responsibility, 
would bo beneficiaL 

1ft, The governors of the different ffivisioiu must make continual circuits of the provinces 
under them. This is indispensable on many gn^unds The expense of such should be 
regulated and reduced as much as possible, but it never can c^wd the sat ing that vigikuii 
personal supervision of the cl^ief authority must produce. It u still more necessary,that 
the Commander-in-Cfilef riiould anally visit lus anqy» yet^foom the.mtt<^t,of the t^fW 
torios, even under this jpr^idency, sucArircuitS ta'o inoompAtibfo Im.duties as, a-taMi^ieF 

of the coun^ board* but be caunot, for mauy reasons, be y(^v^.fi^ that, qrbj^^\tho. 

' \ , , J , «)y3¥C»pent 
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{p»r«nmmt» constituted as at present, and while the Governor and he are both absent in 
thfe ptoyinees. 'Ihonj^h the former lie dcented oonatmctivcly present, the two civil couu- rOREIGN. 
mHOn form a majority on any question in which they i^oneur against the Governor, and ~ . 

this may either compel him to return to the presidency, and to request the attendance of Appen dix, No. 14» 
the Commander-in-Chief, to the impediment of nis military duties, or to give up that weight r«tter from 

m the (i^veniment which its oripnal constitution (formed under circumstances very different) gj^ Haholm 
^ves him, where he has a casting vote, and can carry any measure he deems expedient, if ' 
concurred in by one member of his full council. 7 ; j{, yWters, Esq. 

19. The Governor, it is true, has, in cases he deems important, a power to act upon his 
own responsibility, but many reasons must render that rare of exercise. It is a measure that 
will not be resorted to unless in cases where a governor is very confident in his own expe¬ 
rience or judgment. Diflfetently situated, he will generally sacrifice other objects rather 
than adopt a course whtdh sets at nou^t the opinions of his colleagues, and has perhaps 
the effect of lo^bg temper and good feeling in a degree that may be more injurious to the 
public service than the benefits (however important) that can be derived from any single 


measure. 

?0. I have gone far beyond my original design when I commenced this Minute, but in 
considering the actual condition of the most fruitful and important provinces of this presi¬ 
dency, and of the local administration best suited to miuntain their jienoe and promote their 
iniprovemeiit, I have been gradually led to the examination of the whole frame of govern¬ 
ment My opinions upon this subject are offered for the consideration of my superiors. 
They are the unreserved sentiments of one who has passed through almost every grade 
military, civil, and political, of the service, has had much experience of the actual operation 
of our system in every quarter of our temtorie-s, and will be received, perhaps, with more 
attentiim as the last public record I shall ever make connected with n subject in which I 
have through life taken so deep an interest, from considering it to involve not only the 
interest ana reputation of ray country, but the happiness and prosperity of tho inhabitants 
of Indio. 

21. The growth of our territories has been too rapid to admit of those changes and 
modifications which their good government required, but a period has ai rived when we 
have leisure to consider and inti^uce such reforms as are more suited to the actual condi¬ 
tion of our territories, and to our means of ruling them. The present frame of government 
had its origin in jealousy and distrust, nor were such feelings and motives at the period it 
was formed unwise. The scene was distant and little known. Every check was required 
on individuals; and the Court of Directors desired to have, in the rank and talent of his 
cotleagues, a dieck agiunst the abuses of power of a Governor. There were no regular 
departments. The details of the administration wore little known to the Court, who avow¬ 
edly sought, as a source of information and as a guide to their judgment in deciding upon 
questions as they arose, the dissentient minutes m council. Circumstances have entirely 
changed: as complete information exists, and os correct rainions ore formed upon every 
subject connected with the adniinistration of tliis empire in England as in India. Tho time 
is past when Governors can he suspected even of abusing their authority, and the means of 
checking them are so complete, and the quickness of communication witli Europe so im¬ 
proved, that no evils can arise from their being invested with the [lOwer I have proposed, 
than will in the slightest degree balance the advantages that must be derived from their 
being freed from roe restraints and impediments to the performance of the most important 
duties under the present system. 

22. It is true that this change would require much attention to the selection of persons 
for these high offioes, but thw would be so far good as it increased the responsibility^ of 
those who were to nominate them. The evils of a bad selection, however, to such a situation 
cannot be avoided, though it is here of importance to remark, that a governor without local 
information or experience, but of good sense and honourable character, would be much 
more efficiently aided by the heads of distinct departments, the commissioners of provinces, 
and an able secretariat than he ever can be by a Council, either freeing or disagreeing in 
his general views of administration. This arises out of the relative condition of the parties 
associated in the government, and is incapable of remedy while that is constituted as at 
present 
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LETTER from the Honourable Edward Gardagr, to T. Hyde Vilb'ert, Esq., the Secretary 
to the Board of ControL 


‘ Sir, London, 2lBt February 1832, 20, Bruton-street 

1 HxtE the honour to aoknotrliM^ the receipt of your letter of the 25th January, 
apprising me of its being the probable intention of the Commissioners for the Affairs^ of 
India to propose my being called as a witness before the ikst India Committee, regarding 
the state of onr political relatione in the East, andof the territory acquired tliere since 1813, 
and reqvdrihg any information wMcfa my coarse of Borico in any particular quarter may 
have (^led-tne to offer on those subjeoto. 

Ill I bcUr to Cbtervh, tlat fraft lath period specified in yonr letter my services have 
(44i:—VL) U4 been 
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eiH^rtiy confined to the lemote and comp«i»tivel 7 aain)»ort 8 Qt state of Nepaul, vrhieh, 
b^ng wboQy unoonneoted with the other states and powers of India, exolnded me altogether 
fpow^ any parlidpation in those <^)erationB which led to the territorial acquisitions and 
App#l>ma» No. 15. poHtiool results m question, and learing me necessarily unaoquwnted with any details 
the ”^*“8 transactions, disqualifies me, in fact, from giving any evidence regar^g 

^7**® " thm worthy the Committee's attention. I shall, however, endeavour to answer to such 

jEiw. Gardner M ’^aay apply to the rituation which I filled during tUs period, having no papers on 

‘ the subject to refer to. 

T, B, VUliertt Esq. Xxtnols from tbs Seerstaiy's Letter. 


—What is the actual 
condition of our relations 
with the several states ? 


Q.—What is the amount 
of military force required in 
each instance, &c. ? 


Q.—What new acquisi¬ 
tions of territory have been 
made. See, ? 


Q.—What is the charac¬ 
ter and what the extent of 
the interference exercised 
br ns in the internal affairs 
of the protected states ? 


Q.—What is the real na¬ 
ture of the duties that be¬ 
long to political residents 
and agents ? 


Q.—What are the effects 
that have resulted, and 
those that are to be antici¬ 
pated from these relations, 
&c.? 


A.—Our alliances generally with the native states, whether 
under subsidiary or protective treaties, involve, I consider, 
a virtualacknowledgment, on their part, of the British supre¬ 
macy. ^ey bind themselves to abide by its arbitration in 
ext^nal dilutes; to abstain from forming any new connec¬ 
tions with other states; and engage to furnish a military force 
or contingent when required, or to pay a fixed tribute, according 
to their several resources and conditions; but these relations 
are of a complicated nature, and the stipulations, of course, 
various. With the state of Nepaul, where only'l had any 
local experience or conci in, our connection, consequent to the 
war of 1814 and 1815, is founded solely on a treaty of amity; 
that state, as it stood at the termination of hostilities, was 
treated with as an independent country, and no demand was 
made on it to furnish either troops or money; neither were we 
placed under any obligation to aid in its support or defence: 
consequently no British-Indian force has been employed or 
moved within that territory; but three or four local corps, 
embodied daring the war, wore Ifept up after its conclusion, 
and cantoned a^ng the frontier as a measure of precaution. 
I believe they have been disbanded since I quitted India, 
early in 1829, and have been replaced by corps from the line; 
but of this I am not certain. 

A.—By the treaty ratified in 1816, the Nepaul Government 
ceded the district of Kumaon, including the greater portion 
of the lowland tracts along the borders, and also some petty 
states within the bills, whi^ were for the most part restored, 
under British protection, to the chiefs from whom they had 
been wrested by the Gorkah power; but they were on too 
insignificant a scale to allow of their paying tribute, or fur¬ 
nishing any quota of troops; and no other terntory of any 
consequence was retained in this quarter. 

A.—The interference which it may have been deemed proper 
to exercise in any state must depend upon the character of 
our connection with it, and upon other circumstances. T am 
not aware of the extent to which it may have been carried in 
any instance. With regard to Nepaul, no interference of any 
description, direct or indirect, was ever resorted to in the 
management of its afiairs, which were wholly-and entirely 
conducted and regulated by the Biyah’s government, unaided 
and uninfluenced by any British agency. The duty of the 
political resident at that court was restricted to maintrining 
the friendly relations which bod been established, and to the 
superintendence of the intercourse and communications be¬ 
tween the public officers and subjects of both countries: he 
was expcctm to keep his government, of course, informed of 
all occurrences of a political nature, and was authorized, when 
occarion called for it, to interpose his remonstrances or advice 
in any proceedings, contrary to the spirit of the alliance, or 
which might have a tendency to disturb the good under¬ 
standing, or threaten a rupture, 

A —The result, I have reason to believe, has been oil that 
could be expected or desired. The Nepaul Government has 
adliered wiui steady fidelity to its engagements, and an un¬ 
common degree of tranquillity and quietude has ensued from 
the connection. Free from wars or internal commotions of 
any kind, the native government has had leisure, as well as 
disposition, to apply itself to the care and improvement of its 
proper affairs, whence its subjects, as well os our own, have 
no doubt derived benefit (ns I conceive the country at lame 
must needs have done from the general extenrion of the 
British power and infioenoe throughout Indtq). The intention 
of our government for preventing future border di^u^a by 
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the f<Hwaiion, of a deSued boondary-Une along the poiiion w 

the froAtier, 'vrhioh had before been in a very disordered state, FOSEWS-N. 

has been fUlly answered. The Gorkahs themselves, a militaiy ADoendir HTn. la. 

tribe, long addicted to wM&ire, (though they have not, it is 

true, gone the lengtii of mdnoing the numbers of their sol- Letter from 

diery) have become reconciled, in a great degree, to a con- the Hon. 

nection which has so deoidedly limited tlieir power of action, £dw, Ctardhut 

and to the restraints which have been thereby imposed upon ^ 

their further career of conquest; and under a similar Ime of nwi«r5,Esq, 

conduct to tliat hitherto observed in our relations with this 

state, a continuation of such results may, I think, be reasonably 

antloipated 


ExfrMti from the Seeietoi^t Letter. 

Q.—Wliat have been the 
finandal effects of the con¬ 
quests, &C. i 

Q,—'Increased or de¬ 
creased revenue or tribute 2 
Q.—Increased or de¬ 
creased charge of civil ad¬ 
ministration 7 

Q.—Increased or de¬ 
creased risk of external or 
internal hostility 7 


Q—How far have the 
principles of justice and 
expediency been adhered 
to? 


Q.—How far have the 
strength and distribution 
of the British Indian army 
lieeii regulated by a due 
attention to the changes 
that have occurred in our 
political position and rela¬ 
tions, &c 7 

Q.—How far have the 
civil establishments of the 
several Besiduncies and 
Agencies been regulated so 
as to secure efficiency and 
economy 7 

Q,—How far liave the 
Residents and Agents been 
subjected to the necessary 
cha^ 


Q —How far has the ex¬ 
isting system of Indian 
government, and Home di¬ 
rection and' control been 
successful, &c.t 
^-.-And (if any) what 
chiu^ is necessary or ad- 
visama ht the conotitniitm 
of ^ Home or Indian 
govsaauMtttt 


A.—A jiart of the ceded lowlands, bordering Oude, was 
transferred to the Nawab of Lucnow, m payment of a loan of 
a orore of rupees. The only additional revenue derived from the 
cessions made by Nepaitl is drawn from tlie district of Eumaon 
I am not acquainted with the amount, but it must be small 
in itself, and can afford, I imagine, no surplus above the 
charges of civil management for that province (whatever they 
may amount to) and the pay of some local corps tliat were 
raised for service in the lulls. The possession of this portion 
of mountain territory, however, has operated materially in 
diminishing the likelihood of a renewed contest in tliat quarter; 
and this I believe may safely be said to have been the effect 
of the changes and enlargement of our political relations gene¬ 
rally since 1813, which, from the commanding position in 
which they have placed us, would appear to afford an assurance 
against the repetition of any serious hostility to our established 
power. 

A .—In our late contests, and consequent aiTangernonts, with 
the powers of Indm, the principles ot justice and expediency, 
I believe, have not been lost Hght of In icgaid particularly 
to the war with Nepaul, it is notorious that it was rendered 
inevitable by the conduct and unprovoked aggressions of the 
Gorkah nation, and of their denial of all reparation , and 
certainly justice warranted the sacrifices they were compelled 
to make as the price of peace. 

A.—It is beyond my province, and I do not feel myself com¬ 
petent to give an opinion, virith leference to our actual state 
and txiRition, of the strength and distribution of the Indian 
army, witli which, indeed, I am not sufficiently acquainted, 
but my iinprcasion is, that the) were alwajs regulated with 
due attention to such considerations 


A.—Where I w’aa employed, I coicsider the establishments to 
have been a.s limited and economical os was consistent with 
efficiency and respectivbihty, and the resident w'as subjected to 
a sufficient voi iety of checl» In the exercise of tlve functions 
entrusted to residents, in some instances where, from the 
difficulty of defining the duties to be performed, large dis- 
cretionar)' powers arc necessarily vested in them, these checks 
1 conclude may not have been always so effectual as might 
have been desired; but of this 1 cannot speak from iny own 
knowledge, and as far as my experience goes, he was subjected 
to every salutary control 

A.—^My constant absence from the seat of government, and 
total UDocquaintance witli tiie records connected with the 
degree of control and influence exercised by the Home Autho¬ 
rities, foibid my touching on this point, or offering any 
opinion whether or not any change might seem advistmle in 
theit constitution. As far os I am able to judge from the 
general effects of the erjmtem in India, the existing scheme for 
the administraiion of our Eastern dominions would appear, 
on' the whole, tc have been successful, and, in its results, 
meltable to our rule. 


(44j.-vr.) 


I have, Ac. 

Sdnoard GwrdfMr. 
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LETTER bom tiiA Hoa. M. MpkvniixyM to Tkomm Hyde VUHera, Eoq. 

Sir, London, S August 1882 

1 HAVE aow the honour to reply to your tiOtier dated January 9th, on the subject of the 
Political Relations of the Government of India. 

1. The acquisitions during the period mentioned consist of the conquests from the Qorkas, 
and the numerous conquests and cessions whidi resulted from the war with the Pindarries 
and Malirattas in 1817 and 1818, together with the conquests from the Burmans. 

The'gimtest change operated on our politic relations is that'which resulted from the war 
of 1817 and 1818, in which some of the substantive states of India were extinguished, and 
others were re<iuc^ to such a state of weakness as to remove aU serious danger from any 
future ooinbinatinn of native prinoea Tlie same wai led to the express recognition of our 
supremacy by some of the States of India, and the tadt admission of it by most of the 
rest 

2 When I left India the actual condition of our pohtical relations was as follows the 
Sikhs beyond the Sutlege were entirely independent o£ us, and on a friendly footing with 
oar govemineni The Gorkas were in a similar situation. Sindia had not subjected himself 
to our control by any treaty, hut his situation, surrounded by our territories and dependants, 
Iiad brought him much under our influence. 

The lost pnuce, who had once been an equal and a rival of tlie British Government, 
desired on his death-bed tliai disputes regarding the succession should be settled by our 
Resident. 

The other Mahratta chiefs, together with tlie Nmm and the King of Oude, are not only 
subjected to our political control by treaties, but are una)>le, unless in very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, to find the means of oppoting us, even if they were so inclined. 

The Rajpoot prmces are bound by theu' engagements to act in subordinate co-operation 
with our government. If there are any other chiefs who are not bound to submit their 
politiiMl operations to the control of the British Government, they are too inconsiderable 
to reqmre attention. 

In addition to these changes in our political relation to the different pruices of India, 
T lielieve our interference in their intenial affairs has much iucreused since the Pindany 


8. The first two divirions of this question could only be answered by means of papeis in 
the possession of the Board; but in reply to the third, I may obseive, that the extension of 
our territory and influence, instead of diininishiiig the necessity for troops, as might he 
expected, has in general on opposite tendency A treaty which turns an enemy mto an ally 
no doubt removes the necessity fw so large an nimy, but if the connexion be so dose as to 
make us responrible for the safety of our confederate, tlie whple burthen of protecting him 
from foreign and domestic enemies is soon thrown upon us 

This obviously requires an additional military force, but still tlie increasie falls much 
shoit of what becomes iieceasary, if the country passes into our own possession A native 
prince whose goveranient has once been well established, does not lequire an army to protect 
him against internal dangers, unless there Ins a pretender to his throne. He has nothing tr 
fear from religious or national jealousy, or from the effects of innovation, or the misunder¬ 
standings likely to arise between a government and a people diffenng in principles, maimers, 
and opinions, such a prince also is contented with a frr less degree of order m his admini¬ 
stration than we are, and can mointam it with a much less force. Establishments paid by 
lands, and matchlockmen retained on veiy low pay, are sufficient to keep up something like 
government under a native prince The province of Candeish, during the whole of the last 
Peishwa’s reign, was in a state of anarchy almost unexampled even in Aria, the north¬ 
eastern part of the Nizam’s country was probably never fully conquered till 15 or 20 years 
after his subridiary treaty witli us, and there is scarcely any native chief who lias not 
predatory bodies within his territories who set his authority at defiance This state of 
things cannot be submitted to by us, and the consequence is that troops must be raised to 
occupy the whole country and maintain peace and order; while there ought still to he some 
disposable force for foreign service 

4 Our interference in the internal affairs of protected States varies much both in character 
and extent In most of our old suWdiaiy treaties there is a stipulation that we are not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of tiie prince; but, even in the coses where intorferencs has 
been most guarded ngmnst on both sides, it has tideeu place to a considerable extent, and in 
other instances the article has become entirely nugatory 

This lias iMisen from the weakness and bad reputation of the native governmeaits. ^ey 
have often been obliged to request oar supjport against insubordinate ehiefii or other subjects 
(when we necessarily became mediators and guarantees of m agrerament between the parties), 
and they have been obliMd to solicit our guarantee to pecuniary arrangements and 
other settiemetits trhere the other contracting party could not depend on thrir faith. 

in some instaoil^ the protected mince has put particular bronriies of his administration 
und^ the representative of our Qovenuneut, and in some be has ^ven him a general 
0(»itt«l over toe vliole. 
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In addStaon to these inatanoee of interposition «t the request of the protected prince, there 
have alee been cases where the British Govemlnent thought itself entitled, by the general FOREIGN. 

sprit of the treaty, to interfere nnsoiicited in internal af&un winch it conceived to endanger . . 

the alliance, or to threaten future calls for its intervention, under difliciilties which it might Appcmlix, No. 1 

not be able to snnnount - 

The diiferent degrees of interference may be imagined from the two extremes, which aio Letter from 
perhaps shown by the instances of the Peishwn and the Gykwar ^ ^ 

In the case of the Peishwa, that pnnee was bound to enter into no pobtical transactions 
without our approbation, and carry on no intercourse with foreign States without our 't\H VtUtert Ear 
knowledge. Ministera from all the principal States of India, however, continued to reside at ’ 

his court, and, though in ordinary times he sooner or later made known every proposition 
of importouce that was made to him, yet the Resident did not exercise any close inspection 
of his proceedings, nor receive a detailed report of every interview. All ostensible negotia¬ 
tions, however, and all which led to any open result, were carried oh through the British 
Qovemtnent, whidi enforced the Peisliwa’s claama on other States, urged them on him, and 
arbitrated all differences between the parties according to the treaty 

In internal affairs it was the anxious wish of both parties to prevent our interference, 
but as the Peishwa had been dnven out of his country, and we had to recover possession for 
him, we were in some cases obliged to enter into capitulations which wo were bound to see 
observed ever after In a quarrel between the Peishwa and his younger brother, he 
requested tlie intervention of the Ke.sident, and authorized him to guarantee the agreement 
he brought about These acts of interference led to little or no discussion after they were 
onee concluded; but it was different with the settlement of the Southern Jageerdars, a body 
of feudatory chiefs whom tlie Peishwa was unable to reduce to obedience, and against whom 
he for many years solicited the aid of the British Government. Ky its memis an adjustment 
of the claims of both parties was effected , but from their complicated nature they led to 
|>erpetual appeals from both parties, and involved continual mterferenre on the part of the 
British Government Tliese are the only cases of itniKirtance in which the British interfered 
in the Peishwa’s internal goveinmeni The ordmaiy business was conducted without any 
participation by tlie Resident, or any knowledge on his port of tlie measures adopted 

In the opposite case of the Gykwar, one prince of that family was insane, and Ins suc¬ 
cessor had a long minonty, the British Government was guarantee for their debts, and 


neither had any near relation c.ipable of aiiministenng the government. This state of things 
led to a council of i-ogency, of which the Resident was the principal member, and thus in a 
great measure the head of the State 

1 n the vai lous intermediate shades our interference is sometimes luuried on duectly, and 
at other times by moans of a minister under the influence of the Resident, which is the most 
invidious and least successful mode of all 

The Resident’s relation to hia own government vanes according to circumstances. Those 
at courts near a presidency, and m cases where the busmess is well understood, take no step 
without orders from the government, while those in remote countries, or where events are 
fre(]|uently changing, and much dejicnds on the characters of individuals, are left almost 
entirely to their own discretion, the government only indicating from time to time the 
general line of policy it wishes to pursue, and noticing any errors into which it conceives the 
Resident to foil 

2d. No native prince has put himself under our protection until his government was in 
such a state of decay as to Ik* incapable of subsisting by any other means. The immediate 
effect of the measure, thorelore, hak generally been a temporary recovery of vigour and pros¬ 
perity. The ill eftects which afterwards result from subsidiary alliances have often been 
pointed out It has been sliown that, by rendering the prince's safety independent on his 
own exertions or good conduct, they destroy his energy, and at the same time increase the 
arbitrary character of his government. It is also said that our treaties obstruct the natural 
course of events, by which, when a native government reaches a certain pitch of corruption, 
it is ovei tamed, and a new and better one raised on its rmns 

There is great truth in these observations, especially the two first; but the effects deduced 
from them seem to me to have been carried much too flu* 

The energies of protected princes in war and politics are certainly impaired by oui 
alliance, and as it w in those departments that we require their assistance, their deficiencies 
are soon discovered and loudly complained o£ Even m this respect, however, I think we 
are wrong to attribute the whole of their decline to the alhance Scarcely any State that 
has sprung up m India since the foil of the Mogul empire has retained its vigour after the 
death of its founder, and not one lias failed to sink into complete decay by the third genera¬ 
tion. The ephemerid character of Asiatic governments may be observed in countries where 
our influence certainly never* niadhed. At the time of our first treaty with the Niznui the 
Ring of Persia had subdued all his rivals, and was threatening most of his neighbours Tlio 
Kin^ of Oabul, at a later period, occasioned us great uneasiness for the safety of our Indian 
empire, yet those two monarchies aie now, for their extent, perli.aps the feeblest in the 
world- Some light is likewise thrown by the history of Persia on the sujiposetl reno\iitiou 
of decayed goveniraents in Asia, That kingdom enjoyed a high degiee of prospeiitj for 
three generations undtsa* the first tiuifeveee.. It then langulshwl for near a century under tlicir 
successors. An equal period has since elapsed, diu'ing which there have been one oi tv,i> 
very able usurpers, but the country js stjH in a condition probably inferior to what it was at 
the eommenodment of tlie A%han uivnsion. In* In^o, certainly, there have been one or two 
strikuig onsds When^ tUo powers of the govetmucat weie Hivivod by u new dynasty ttjc 
gipeator paitvof which difige* uniiergoue mvolutums have, been broken, up, tn- 

lo' (445.—VL) X 2 partitioned. 
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partitioned, or have fallen into perfect anarchy. 1 eonoeive, therefore, that the States With 
which wo formed alliancoe, would have lost even their political energy, as they have 
done, if the English had never landed in India. 

With regard to the falhng off of their internal government, I must say that it is qmto 
inconsistent with my own observation. I was a year in the P^hwa’s country before 
our treaty with him, and I saw ita^in nine years a^r the alliance ; during that period it 
had suffered from a general famine, hut the improvement xn its condition was, nevertheless, 
most striking 

The best proof of the feet is afforded by comparing the descriptions given by General 
Fahner and Sir Barry Close before the treaty with those of the Residents after it. In some 
of the former it is stated, that the provinces were ovennn by banditti, and that no one 
would rent the lands round the capital, because, being near the seat of government, they 
were liable to disturbances which the Peishwa was unable to lestrain. The dispatohes after 
the treaty lepresent the Peiahwa’s territones as not suffering by a comparison with those oi 
any other native prince The neighbouring territory of the Nizam certainly fell off aftoroui 
alhanco , but I doubt it this was not owing to the lulierent vices of a Mahoinedan govern¬ 
ment. With all its disadvantages, it seemed to me in a better condition tlian Slndia’s and 
Holcar’s countries ; and, generally speaking, I think the dominions of the protected pnnoes 
which I have seen were m a better state than those of the independent ones The most 
ftonrishing territory of a native prince I ever saw was the Gykwat's 

The principal cause of the supenonty of the territories of protected princes is pi-obably 
to be found in their immunity from foreign luvasicm, hut the stabdity of the government 
also, though it may render the prince more arbitrary in some ciises, I'endcrs bim more mode¬ 
rate in others, and shufo out many great disorders. 

The ultimate result of our relation to protected princes inaj be too easily conjeetured So 
close a connexion between two powers so unequal and so dissimilar in all respects ean 
scarcely end otherwise than in the subjection of the weaker to the stninger , differences must 
unavoidably anse , and however moderate the superior jaiwe^ may be, the result of each 
must advance the inferior a step towards entire siiVjugation Even without such disagree¬ 
ment, it 18 the nature of an Asiatic government to di'clnie, and when they are worn out, 
their statas fall into our hands How for their subjects are benefited oi otherwise by the 
change will be discussed in another place: I need only observe here, that the subsidiary 
treaties have prevented formidable combinations and dangeruos wars, which, unless they had 
succeeded m expelhng us from India, would have led to the extinction of the native States as 
certainly as those alliances It appears to me to be our inteiest, as well as our duty, to use 
every means to preserve the allied governments it is also our interest to keep up the 
number of independent powers; their temtunes ail‘ord a refuge to all those whoso habite of 
war, intngue, oi depredation, make them incapable of remaining quiet in ours, and the con¬ 
trast of their government has a favourable effect on our subjects, who, while they feel the 
evils they are actually exposed to, are apt to forget the greater ones from which tJiey have 
been delivered If the existence of mdependent powers gives occasional employment to our 
armies, it is far from being a disadvantt^ 

6 The financial effect of tho conquests has doubtless lx>en to add greatly to our resources 
Thechaiges, both civil and military, must also have increased in consequence of those acqui- 
sitiona Under the Bombay government ni particular, the increase of tliose charges, together 
with a failure of revenue from a permanent foil in the price of agricultural pioduce^ went far 
to diminish the profits of the conquest, while other expenses, some temporary and soroo per¬ 
manent, unconnected with the new conquests, contributed for a time to leave the deficit of 
the Bombay presidency nearly os large os it was before the acquisition of the conquered 
territones. 

The risk of external hostility is greatly diminished by our conquests, that of internal 
hostility is increased by the newness of our government in the conquered countries, by the 
unsettled character of many parts of them, and by discontent of the chiefe and the soldiers, 
who were thrown out of power and employment by our conquest. This danger, however, 
daily diminishes, and is not great as long as we maintain an overwhelming militaiy force 
The troops have been judiciously distributed for that purpose, as far as my observation 
extends 

6. I think the principles of justice have been well observed dm mg the period refeited to 
There must be difl'erences of opinion about the expediency of some measures during so long 
a time, but I think tho policy of tlie Indian guveininent has generally been wise My 
chief doubts refer to the degree of interference in uitemal affaus. I must acknowledge that 
although the plan of alistaining from intervention is tlie best for the time, yet it is the most 
hazardous for the native prince, who has the ^siwcr of ruunmg into enors wliich we not 
cheeked until they become irretrievable. Tlie jwlitical errors of the Peishwa, and the mis- 
government of the Qykwar after his liberation from oui control, are strong instances of this 
fact; but notwithstanding this danger, I thmk our interference should be sparingly resorted 


to. 

7. The distribution of the Bombay army fe the only one that I have had occasion to 
examine ; it appears to me to be regulated by the consideration stated in the question. 

8. Great attention has been of late paid to ecuhomy at the Residencies, and tiiere was no 
complaint of want of efficiency when I left India. 

9. ^le great check on a . Rodent is the necessity of his reporting every particulajr of his 
conduct His omitting to do so in wiy instance should never be ovferiooked. He is also open 
to oomplaints from individn^ or the court at which he resides; and though in the 
latter ihstanoe tiie secrecy which natives think neceasazy, and their dispotition jbo intrigue 

and 
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a\d intoeet proceedings, euibarrasa all inqmnes, yet I do not think any miMjnndnct on tlu- 
part of a Resident conld well escape discovery. Occasional visits by the fJoveinor to the 
Court operate also as a cheek on the Kesident, but none can be advantageouulv imposed that 
tend to weaken his influence in ordinary times, or to fettei that full discretion which is 
jaeoessary in most instances to enable him to attain the objects of his emploj merit 

10. I think the present system of homo government has on the whole been <.upt‘es,stii] m 
attaining the objects for which it is designed 

The quality in which it has been most deficient is promptitude, and fierhaps ako ^ nrour m 
enforcing its orders; but I doubt if this deficiency could be remo\e<l without gieater evils 
With more activity there would be more interference, which basidcs the dangi i of inajiph- 
cable orders, would impair the vigour and diminish the digmty of the local gov m unicnt'- 'i'lir 
evils of interfence would he incr^sed if promptitude were attained by throwing the lioim 
government int<i fewer Iiands. In that case there would be less delilsTation, .ind tlusi- 
would be more fluctuations from the greater effect that would be pioduced by the cliange ot 
an individual 

The improvements 1 would suggest in Induiare (hiefly suboidimiU^ arrangeinepts A more 
extensive change lias been contemplated, by abobsliing the suboidmate piesuh ncies and 
bringing all India under the immediate direction of the Govenior-Geiieial, who is to bo 
ejcempted from all the mmutue of juovmcial adminiiitration , but in thin plan, tliougli sug¬ 
gested by persons lor whose opinion I have great deference, I cannot bring my^olt to < om in 

In war and politics theie cannot lie too much promptitude, noi ran tlie poweis ot the 
Govemor-Geneiid be too unfcttcied m those de{i<irtments , but in internal govcmnii lit theie 
cannot be too much delilieiation and caution, nor can too mmh care be t.ihin to giiiinl 
against sweeping changes and frequent vari.itions of fjoluy. I would thereloie latliei 
increase the obstiuctions to the Clovemor-Geneials discretion by depriving iiim ot .ill 
interference in the iiitei’niil affairs ot the other piesnlencies, (xcejit n veto on gentiiil tliimgi s 
proposed by the subordinate goveinmente 

The facility of introducing uniformity, which is the pimcipal .ngununt toi tins change, 
seems to me a veiy strong ohjection to it. As India is ns cstesisive an<l ns vninms ns .dl 
Europe, except Sweden and Russia, it is probable (h.it umfotmify will nevei be moie iittain- 
ablo m the one I'egion than in the othei. At present India is vitv iiiipeifectlj known <ii 
understood, and even if umfornnty hhould ultimatety bepincticuble, it nliouUl not be fliought 
of now Our government should still be considei^ as in .i gient ineasuie expenmciitril 
and it IS an aiivantage to have three experiments, and to compai’e theta in then piogivss 
with each other The practice of Bengal led to Lord Cornwallis’s sysf cm , an opjiosite course 
in Madras produced Sir Tliomas Munro’s; liotli of which will, I doubt not, lie heieaftei 
combined m such a iiiaunei as to form a bettei system than eitliei se)i.iiult. If the ja oposed 
plan had existed in 1792, the jicnnuneni zimiudaiy settlement which is now so oeiieinlly 
censured would have been irrevocably established in all p.aits ot India 

There are other <wlvantages in local governments they have moie haaJ knowdedgo , tlic 
merits of local officers, civil and military, aie better known to them thini to a distant govern¬ 
ment, and they have means of employing and rewardmg them wlucli would not exist m tlie 
proposed system, they keep up the division of the army, which seems to me advantageous, 
and they inijirove the means of mtercouise with the native chiefs 

TJie Governor-General is charged with too much detail at piesent, and might easily bo 
relieved of jmrt of that at Bengal, but as far as I can judge, he ought on no account to bo 
removed entirely from being engaged in details, I should view with much appreliension 
a Governor-General who had no pi.aotical experience in administration, and whose only occu¬ 
pation was to frame systems which he might instantaneously extend to every pait of India, 
without the obstruction now opposed by the subordinate governments I should mui li fear 
the tendency of such an aiTangcinent to produce hasty innovations and liequent clianges of 
system, things hurtful in all countries, but nowhere so much so as in India 

I have just been informed of another suggested impiovement in the Indian goiemmeut, 
which I conceive bkely to be attended with gicat advantage It is for the lorimitioii ot 
a separate branch of the council, composetl of an English lawyer, a man of gcncial know¬ 
ledge in everything connected with junspnideiice, and .i Company’s seivaut, foi tlio pmjiose 
of conducting the business of legislation This plan is sufhciently suppoited liy the i onsi- 
derations which oiigmolly suggested it; but it i.s furthci recouimciidod to me by iny exi>cii- 
ence of an arrangement resembling it in some respects, which was temporalily adopted loi 
the formation of the new regulations at Bombay The memlxsrs wen- tw'o ('ouqwny’s t.ei- 
vants, (one judicial and one revenue) and a gentleman cmjiloyed in the su|»ieiiio ceuit, but 
selected ratlier foi his general attainments than knowledge of English law. 1 have sonic 
doubts whether this is not a hettei composition than that first mentioned, since it increases 
the number of members possessed of practical experience, and only exclmles the English 
lawyer, the advantage of whose presence 1 thmk very questionable There is p -i haps a pre¬ 
judice in India against having Engksh law forced on the natives by the supieiue Court, and 
this may make it appear that tliere is no danger of that law being too much attended to in 
a body comixised like tliat suggested, but tliere is m evei-j man’s mind a strong bias to the 
law under which ho has been brought up, and ,a dis])osition to considei its lules as identical 
with those of nature. The secret operation of Ihia feeling, together with the .su|>ftiior skill 
of a practitioner in tlie law, and the advantage of his always having something positiie to 
propose, whilst his colleagues are in doubts and difliculties, must always gi\e a lawyer an 
ascendancy in a small legislative council, and, combined with other circumstances, must lead 
to unnecessary alteration in the laws of the natives. 

A body, su^ as lias been recommended, would render the regniatioiiS''%bMm more 
(446.—VI.) X 3 complete 
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OT oomplete, more OKmeietent, and ooafbrmabW to ftKed<.^riaoi|d«ie, tlum ilmie ww poewd 

FOUEIGN. as it would not reqpre to bo ocmstaatly |Mniiib>yed,,ja regoletioni^ it 'au|^t 

--- oonduot all tb* long inqumea into ibe native laiye «*mJ oOstoms^ and into the tenures of land 

Appendiat !No. J6. and other li^ts, a knowledge of which is in(ih^>eiisahle towards Ihe formation of a code 
—7 for India, I should propose su<di a oommittee fin* each wesidanoy; but if the e v p apum 

II *" ^ gw»t» 1 should think one for Ben^ alone would he the means of fvmj^ishing an 

M y”"' excellent model for the legislation of the otner govemmenta 

^ There was a precaution adopted at Bombay which 1 think might be used with advantSge 

T.If. Fi//wrf,Esq the proposed legislative council It was to send all regulations after they were drafted 

to the chipf court, and to the dej^ments principally concerned, for ^heir remarks on the 
probable operation of each m practice. The whole was then folly oonridered by the govern¬ 
ment, and particular articles were often discussed with the regulation committee before they 
were iiiully passed. 

The other alterations 1 would recommend in the Indian government are the following: 
the govemois should havo commissions from the King as toe commanders in chief have 
now, TliiH would raise their digmty, eqtecuilly with t& army, and would put an end to toe 
suppositioii that the supreme court and the governors represent different authorities. 

That the powers of toe governors while absent from the seat of government, but within 
the hmits of the territory wlonging to their presidency, should be explained ; it is now far 
from distinct. The best plan would perhaps be to allow them to act independently, as they 
now do, or to consult their council, as they thought best in each case. Evmy facility toould 
be given to them to move often through the country. 

The questions connected with thermtions between the supreme court and the government 
are of great importance. They have been so much discussed of late, that I doubt if I ought 
to enter on toe subject 

It might perhaps prevent collision if 

Ist It were clearly fixed that the supreme courts liad no jurisdiction of any kind beyond 
the limits of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, except over Europeans, and if the word 
" ^‘nA(^l»,^a‘^U ” were directeil to ^ used m Iniha in tlie restrictojf sense usual in common 
language. 

2d. If toe government were allowed in all case^ to declare whether an act was or was not 
done with their approbation At present an older of the government exempts the officer 
obeying it from all suit in the supreme court, and transfers the responsibility to the govern¬ 
ment, but it requires that the order should be previous. 

3d. The governor should be empowered, m all cases where it appeared to him that the 
court was exceeding its jurisdiction, to suspend the proceeding until a reference could be 
mode to England He should be empowered to take toe same step in all cases in which 
he deliberately pronounced that the interference of the court would be daugerous to the 
State. 

4th The governor should be personally exempt from all jurisdiction of the supreme court, 
nor should he be liable to serve ou jimes, or to be summoned as evidence, unless with Ins 
own consent Some alteration should be mode in his present liability to arrest for treason 
and felony: if the present state of things were generally understood, it is difficult to bebeve 
that natives, and even foreign princes, would not attempt to intimidate the governor by 
threatemug to procure charges against him, and that they would not even bring such charges 
A single charge supported by a felse oath would be sufficient to commit the governor to 
prison , thus tranatemng the government for a time, perhaps a long one, into other hands, 
and cre.itly we.akening the powers of the disgraced governor for ever after. 

.'ith. The supreme court should be required to institute a summary inquiry into too 
question whether an individual complained of is subject to their jurisdiction, and not to issue 
pioceas at once on the oath of a complainant, by which means process might be issued against 
independent princes, and has been used to intimidate persons nowise subject to their juris¬ 
diction, or ftT^en to the British Government. 

I have, &a &c. 

Jf Elphinatone. 
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EXTRACT from a LETTER from Riduird JenhtMs, Esq MP, to the Sea-etary of toe 
Board of Control, on the subject of the actual Condition of our Relations with the sevenil 
States. 

THE great body of our allies, as augmented since 1813, being connected with us in illa¬ 
tions of a subsidiary nature, a few remarks on the snhject may be first mode, introductory 
to mv answer to the above question. 

Our subsidiary treaties, in 1813 generally cemtainedtoe following stipulations 
After a declaration that the friends and enciniei of one party were m future to be the 
frK'Tids and enemies of both tlie Britiah Government oOTees to fuTnish, and toe other' party 
to receive, a subsidiary force of a speeific strength, to H stationed in^toe doinii4<nu,o£ its 
ally^for liia 4 )rotcctir>n a.gainsb external and intornal enemies, though with regard to the ktter 
^ject tbs ihdi^udenos of the protected state is 4ioknowleidged, am the fom m not-to be so 
, . to^oyed 
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e«i|>loy«d without hu 4o9h«, or on trifling or ordinary occaaona. The expenaes of thw force • ?m f • w 

are provided for ather by a money payment or a oesaion of territory, generally the latter, _______ 

and to co-operate with the subsidiary force when in the field, a certain contingent of the Appemhx, No, 17. 

troops of our ally, also of a specific strength, is stipulated for It w fnrther agreed that on - 

necessary occasions all the tpsources of both states are to be put forth to repel aggression, Leitoi Irom 
whilst, as our ally agrees not to eutei into any negoeiation with a foreign power without Jen/um, Emi- 
our knowledge and concurrence, and to submit all points of difference to our arbitiation, we p 

are in fact the judges of what shall constitute a ground of war 

Our fiint subsidiary alliauces with the great powers of the Deklian, tlie Miauii, and 
Peshwa, as intended to unite them with the other Mahratta powers, the Oykwar, Sciudia, 
and the Bhoosla, in a system of peqietual defensive engagement for tho maiutondjM,o of 
geneml tranquillity, weie plaiuied undoi circumstances, as regaiihd the lelative a>iuliti()ii of 
our power and theirs, and the political state of India gcueially, which reiuleieil the expres¬ 
sion of our snjieriority as the leading member of tlu^ sjsteiu hsss decided than tliey have 
beeorae in subsequent instruments of the same kmd Moreovei tbe exjmnente we soon hud 
of the inefficient state of the contingents, and the decay of tbe militaiy jiower of our allies 
under tbeir reliance upon our aup]»ort,tbe incieasing importance of strengthening oni geneial 
force of cavalry in particular, with relation to tbe piedatoiy poweis of the Pnthans ami the 
Pmdarees, ancl the emb.imi88mont attending the want of a piovisioii for tlie permanent 
establishment, and of specific sanction to any inteiference on our pait m the legulation of 
those forces, led to distinct articles on the subject being mticKluce<l into oui sulisequent 
treaties, and in some cases to tbe actual transfer of tbe contingent, with temtoiml m otbei 
funds for its maintenance, to the British Government 

Our late tieaties have also (as in the case of Mysore, Nagpoie, Holkar. &c) left the 
amount and stations of our foicc'S to our own discretion, and in souie e.isos, fioiii pecuhar 
circum.stance8, our right to interfere in internal affairs is asseited and u-cognizpcl. I have 
omitted to mention a stipulation introduced into all oui treaties, prohibiting native states 
from entertaining in the service any Emopeans or Anieiu-aiis without our peimission 

With these few leading remarks, I pioceed to take a bnel view of the geneial course of 
political tiansactions with the several states since 1813, so a.s to show the actual condition of 
our lelations with them. 

Allies. 


Tfie Nizam 

From our first subsidiary alliance With the Nizam, or at least from the death of Nizam 
Allee Khan, in 1803, to the present time, nil the affairs of bis government have been con¬ 
ducted by a minister supported by us The late prince, Sekuudar Jab, who died in 1829, 
was occasionally disposed to alter this system; but he had not the requisite energy or 
steadiness to act for himself, and he well know that no minister lie might chooic could cniry 
on Ills administiation without our csiunteiuince Be was thus coiufielled to fall in with the 
only course which could ensure lus personal ease, and leave him at liberty to pursue those 
low pleasures winch ever led lam to dislike the senous ocuujHitious of state affan s Tlie 
establiHlunent of the military force at present existing under BritnJi oHicers, which took 
place before 1813, has been oonsolidated by subsequent amingenients It was convenient 
ongmally to the minister, us enalJmg bun to overcome the old military retainers of tbe state, 
who were equally jealous of linn and ns , but quite mefficient as to actual service of any 
kind , and it has been found really useful to the mtcrests of the Niram, .vs well os those of 
the Company, howevei derogatory to the semblance of independent powei m the formei It 
has performed, indeed, essential services to the Nizam’s government on vanoas occasions of 
internal rebellion, and formed a very efficient addition to our means during the Mahiatta 
and Pindarry war The expenses of thw force however, required to be adequately secured, 
but this was impracticable under tbe coriupt and oppressive system which pi evailed through¬ 
out the Hyderabad territories , and tliese considerations, as well iis the financial embarrass¬ 
ments of the government, led to our appointing civil officers over the whole of the country 
lu , by whose superintendence <>onsidorable improvement was produced m the 

condition ot the revenues and of tbe ^leople These officers, I bebeve, have since been with¬ 
drawn as inconsistent witli the general spirit of treaties, and matters have reverted in this 
rest>ect to their former footing 

The only formal addition to our treaties with the Hyderabail state has been one concluded Printed Papcis« 
in 1822, whicli, os his share of the conquest from the Peshwa, lelieves the Nizam from all Titaiy with tho 
future demands of choute,and aiTanges some exchanges between his Highness, ourselves, and 
the Bajoh of Nagpore, whose forts of Qawilgurb and Nernalah were alro, with sundry other 
districts, assigned to the Nizam ' 


Sattcmih. 

The Bajah of Sattaiah was elevated to a small principality under our protection, formed Printed Papers, 
out of tbe dominions of his nominal minister, but red master, the Peshwa, The treaty 
with him bears date the 25th September 1819 Under its sripulations, the territory, including “ Sattarsh 
jaghires to the joint amount of about twenty lacs of rupees per annum, was to remain for 
t,iTu« under the management of British officers, to be gradually transferred to his 
man^ment; even sifter the transfer, the jaghires are still to be under our guarantee, and 
l&jah is to conform generally to the advice of the resident, and to the British system 
in the rpaTui i gyiyffnt of his pustomA The British Government charged itself with the dj^qe 
of the Bajalrs tenitoiies, andt the Biyah's military establishment is to be entirdljrtegi^ted 
(445.—Vt) X * by 
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the OoveruniAni, with which he in always to act in subordiaate co-opetation. The 
enunciation of all intercoui'se with foeieu powers is laid down as a {hudamental condition 
of the agreement, a departue ftom which is to subject him to the loss of all the advantages 
Ap{>endix, No. 17. hj. might gain by the treaty. 

The territory was made over to the Rajah's inanageineut, according to the expr^sed 
intention of the Britisli Qovemment, and is now administered by him with credit 

TJte Bhooeh. 

After various unsuccessful attempts to induce Rajah Raghojee Bhoosla to join the general 
defensive alliance, lus death in 1816 paved the way for their ultimate suoc^ mider his 
successor ; but on the defection of the Peshwa in 1817, the Bhoosla Appa Sahib joined the 
Mahratta coufedenuiy, was defeated, made prisoner, and restored with considerable diminu¬ 
tion of territory and latitude of action, again broke out, and was finally deposed, in the short 
Iieriod of about four months. In his stead a prince of the some house was set up, dunng 
whose minorit}' the affairs of the state were managed by British agents, under the resident, 
from 1818 to 1826, wlien, on the Rajah’s coming of age, the administration of the best 
cultivated part of his territory was placed in his iuinds, and a treaty concluded of the same 
general nature as that with Sattaiah, os to civil arrangements, and the whole military 
jiower of the state was declared to be vesteil in ua Under it, besid&s, a subsidiary force 
stationed at JNagixire, the strength and disposal of which was left to our discretion, a force 
termed tlie auxiliary force, of regular infantry and of horse, laised out of the old retainers 
of tlie state, was maintained mider British officers, and subject to the resident, ns well to 
.secuic lutcinnl tranquillity as to fomi a contingent in external operations. To secure the 
p.iyinent of tins foive, the rcniaindei of tlie territory, chiefly occupied by dejiendent 
See Lord W. Hen- zemindars, was reserveil In 1829, this teiiitory was restored, and the Biitish officers 
tinck’s Minute, nnil withdrawn from the military establishment, which was also left to the Rajah, on the coii- 
Trcaty ol 27lh Dc- ditioii of hia paying us eight lacs of ruiiees per annum, and a.ssi8tnig us with a contingent 
cember 1829. of 1,000 horse r 
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Printed Papi'ps. 
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Preliminary Arti¬ 
cles of 1818 
Definitive Treaty 
of 1826, not pub¬ 
lished 

Supplomcnlarr 
Treaty of 1830, 
not published, with 
Correspondence 
relating to tbem 


Mifs&iv 

rniitcil Papers Our exteinal ivlations with Mjsoie luite eontmued unchanged and the duties of thatsUte 
Treaty ol M>soro ^ith logaid to iiiilitaiy aid in times of war lm\c been cieditably performed. The mtemnl 
of 1799, and Ex- ndiiiiiiistiation of the Rajah it api)ears, howetei, has not been so successful ns tlmt of his 
^*^**^ ** Rooinenj and the disoiders arising from his bfid management have, I believe, 

“ ® ' lecently attained <i height which has corapcThsi us to employ a considerable military foice 

to put ilowu the ivbellion of his subjects, and to exercise our right under the tmity to assume 
the management of a part of Ins teiritory. 


rriiited I’flpeis 
Trent ie> of 1805 
and 1817. 


^See Mr Elphin- 
^stone’s Minnie, 
^ated 3d Apiil 
-J820, with In- 
iStriiotions to tin* 
Resident. 

Sec Sir John Mai 
calm’s Minutes, 
dipted LS28, 

and 15tli Jauimn 
1830. 

Printed Papers 
Treaty of 1805 


Gyhtvar 

f)ui rehittons with the Oykwar have been consideiably modified since the ungiiinl sub¬ 
sidiary tioatv of 1802 

Eiom vaiioua causes, as the iiiiliecjlity of tlie Pnnee Annud Rao, and the confusion intro¬ 
duced into his affans by Aiab iner<x*naiies and bnnkeis, we bail been iiuliiced to become 
guaiantecs ot the public tlebt, and in concert tvith Futtih SingUykw.ii, the pimce’a brothei, 
oui icsideut exciciscd the gcneial diiection of the goveniment In 180^a ticaty, confitming 
f.nmei enagernents, was mailc, and the aubsidiaiy^ force increased fiom 2,000 to 3,000 
mfantiv, foi which tciiitory and other fuud.s, anionntuig 11,70,000 lupees j>er annum, were 
.issigncd 111 1.817 a new* treaty was concluded, increasing the foice wo were bound to ni.im- 
tain bj an extia battalion of 1,000 men, and tw'o leguuents of native ca^ahy, making the 
whole four battalions of native infantry of 1,000 each, two legiinents ofcavaliy of the same 
stlength as .it Poonah, one tomivuiy ot artillery', with due piovi-.ion tor the same , also fixing 
tlie cuntiugiiit trfi be iiiandamed and held at the ('ompaiij-'s disposal at 3,000 horse, legularly 
juid, inusteied, fre under the sujiciMsiou of the British commanding officer Some 
exchanges of teiritorv, Ac. weic nwde,-with othei .iiraiigeuients consequent on the treaty 
ot Poona li 

On the accession of Sy ajee new ariangenicnts were made with the Gy kwar in 1820, trans- 
ieiiing the geiieinl management of affairs into his hands fiom those of the commission who 
liad hitherto exeiciscd it, pieser\ ing, however, certain light of mteifoicnce considered indis- 
jiensable to disclniige our duties of guaiantcc, both of debts and peraons, .and to prevent the 
.ulvaiitages ot our past management being sacTific-ed. This system it apipenrs, was not 
tonnd to answei , the debts w'eie iiiei eased instead of dmimished and everything thrown 
into such confusion as to induce the Quveinnient to take under sequestration such portions 
of territory as w'ould liquidate the debt and othei obligations necessary for us to insist upon. 
This aiTaugeiiieut took place in 1828, and uiidei it oui lelatioiis at Baroda are at present 
legiiJated 

Ti'owacore 

'fhe dates of our tivnties with 'I'nivantore are 1795 and 1805. By the hitter the Rajah 
engaged to pay the expense of a regiment of natii'e infantry in lieu of contingent, and 
beioiid former stipulations, as well ns occasional extra demands, with a right of resumption 
of the territory in case of mismanagement, the Rajah being always secured in the amount 
<'f one-fifth and two lacs of rapees. From 1810 to 1814, the internal affairs of Tiavaueore 
w'eie managed by tlie resident, to enable that state to disebatge its debts to the British 
Ooveriuueut, and in 1814, that object having been accomplished, and the future payment 
of the subsidy of eigfit laes considered .secure, the administration was restored to the native 
^fovemmedt. 
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POLITICAL 

or 

Cochtn FOREIGN. 

'I'hc Kfijali of Cocliiii IS III tlio wnnc condition .is the Uaj.ih of Travnncoir, uiulci the ' 
lieaty of 1809 He pays .i subsidy ol "2,7<5,0;i7 jM lupws, ilie expense oI one luiuhon, Appendix, No 17. 
wiicthcr employed oi not in Ins teiiitoiies, ,is well us exti.i deniiiiids; .iiid in i.iso we —“~ 

resume tlie nian.urenieiit of Ins temtoiy he is not to leieivc lesb th.in oiie-fifih and i).i,()U0 Printed Papers. 

I iipees pel .uiimni Treaty of 1809. 


llolkar. 

Oni iiliitions with tlic Holk.ir bt.ite, up to the M.ilir.-itla .mid Piiidaice war of 1817-18, Printed Papers, 
listed on tlie lieaty of poice <oiicliidi-d in 180.>, the same as those witli .Sciiulia .iiid the Treaties of 1805 
Hliooila, tlion^h no lesidc-tu w,is statioiud at his touil Since tlie demiifreineiit of .lecwunt and 1818 
UaoV intellect, mid e«peei.illy .iltei his di.Uh m LSll, his "oveiiinunt fell into {{leat decaj', 
and jVIcei Khan, M.ihoinmed Shah Khan, and olliei ict.iiners, weie laibiii" tlicinselvis to 
loiiseqiience and indepi iidenee on tlie lunis of its foituiic Miilh.it llao, Ins son, was a 
mmol, iiiidei the iiitel.ige of his mother .Scindi.i in ltsl» w.is .letive, with the IVshw.i’s 
participation, in his mtiignos lo oht.im the dircHtion of his afT.iiis, .nid to form an union foi 
the re-est.ihhshineiit of the iM.ilu.'itt.i conledei.w v In 1817 an attempt was made to bung 
Ilolkiir into om views for tlic snppiessioii of tlie Pindarees, and Ins motlier the regent 
seemed disposed to .ueede, but on the Peisliw.i bnakiiig out she w.is jmt fo diatli, liosti 
litiis ensued, and tlie battle of Mahidpore placed the st.ite at oui nierey. Hv the tieaty ol 
Mniulissoor in 1818, the stale w.is pl.iceil on the footing of otliei powers connected with 
ns ill subsidi.iiy allumes. We .igicvd by it to ■•uppoil .i field lone fin bis e\terii:il ,ind 
uiteinul seemity, whilst he ceded to us his lights over 1 lie Rajpoot sUtes, with a large 
portion (if Ills tei 1 itoi ii's, and agieed lo kiep no useless tioops, but his eontingeiit is fixed 
.it .‘1,000 lioisc A d( wan wininicsttd with tin* government till the pi nice should come ol 
,igc, thougli his dopondence m iiiurnil .iffaiis is declared. A resident is fixed at his court, 
and <i lliitisli ioice is stitioiied iii his doniiiiions at Mhow, .is well <is .i foue composed of 
the conlingerils of \aiious dependents at M.ihulpoie, uiidci a lliilish ofhcei, lo inaintam 
tiie ti.mquiility of tli.it p.iil ol the countiy. 


0,„h‘ 

f)ui foimal icluionb with the King of Oiide, who .issiimed the loial title in 1819. aie 
not altered, home ilianges m liis iiiteiiuil adiiiiiiisli.ilion, with the new of improving it, 
wei(‘suggested at (lifh'ieiil limes undei the conditions of the trealy, whidi saiutieii sucli 
.iclviie oil om part, bill not earned into elTeit owing to the piiiiet’.s lopugnance lo them 
He Jbsistdl us 111 tlie Nepaul wai with .i lo.in of two cioiesol iup<C',loi oiieiioreof which 
w'o m.ide ovci lo him some districts conqueied fiom tlic* GoorkKis on his fiontier 

Si india. 

Sc India, though not connected with ns by .1 siibsidi.ny ti city, IS jet in lealitj as much Printed Papers, 
depcudeiit upon US .IS if he were so connected llytlietie.it) ofGualioi in 1817, dictated Treaty of 1803; 
to liim bv 1.01 d Hastings, lie pl.icid liis troops .it oui disposal for the pin pose of putting Ditto of 1817 
down the I’ltidaiiiis, and g.iie up the <onditioii in the former tiealy winch pieviiited us 
fioiii foimiiig eiig.igeiiK nls with tlu ILiqioot ^tatis, wliO'C tubule foi two je.ii', and about 
two lacs which we paid iiinii.illv to iiiUin of his l.imil) and nimisiirsuudei tlie old treat), 
were appioin i.iied to pay a contingent ol j,000 horse lo be enqilinod iiiulei lliitisli ofhteis 
In IS’JO lie agusd voliint.iril) to the peiinim iit appiopii.itiotiof funds toi the inainteiiance 
of 2 (lUI) horse emplo)c'd undci lliitisli officers, and paid from the lesidenl’s tieasuiy He 
has on sc’Mial o(oasions applied loi .iiid obtained the assisiauoe of lliitish tioops lui tlie 
piescrv.ilion of pe.iee witliin bis U*nitoiics, ,ind li.is m.idc the llritish tiovernmoiit the 
guaiantee and channel of liis tributes hoiu the petty chiefs in Westcin Malwa. 1 ,im not 
awmc tliat .iny eli.iiige in the disposition ol the couit h.is been caused b) the dc'.aih of 
Doulet llao in 18*27. 


Protected States and Chufs 

Our rclationa with tlic smaller states and dependencies are so multifarious th.at I should 
in vain proU’iid to enter upon them, unless vciy biiefly. 'I'hc Seikh chiels between the 
Sutlej and Jumna .ire bound to us by the sense of protection they have denied, and still 
dcriic ihiough us, fiom the arms of liinijtci bing. On the other hand, the presence ef 
a Btitisli dclachmint m their toriitoiics is distasteful to bomc oi the must powciful, as it 
icstrains their violciieo .igaiiist theii wcakei brcflmn. 'Ihc British Goveinim nt denies 
no direct benefit from its doiiiiiiion over these sbiles, and in con&cijuence li.is declared its 
riglit lu 18‘2‘2, as loid paramount, to the succession of such chielsas die without legal heirs. 

There is another set of petty chiefs luiiabiting the hills evacuated by the Ghooi kas 
between tlie Sutlej and 'Fouiise, where wo keep up some posts to iiiaintaiii the general 
peace of the countr), with as little intctferencc as possible with the domestic concerns of 
their wild laccs. 

The ILijali of Bhurtpoic, after a long course of dialoy.al conduct, fostered by the remem¬ 
brance of our defeats in l^Oj-d, was iimdiy reduced in 182G, by the oipture of his 
forlicss The othei ciiiel*', as the llajah of M.icki rec, continue in their former position 
In 1811 it had been found necesoa’v to bind tlie Ibijah not to enter into negociations with 
(445.—VI.) y foicign 
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foreign states without our consent, he having agreed by his former treaty only to submit 
disputes to our arbitration, as the price of our protection : he pays tto tribute, but is to 
assist us with all his force. These two are the principal chiefs of this class in ^e neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi. 

Our relations with the Rajpoot states are of a most important description, and require a 
more minute knowledge of particulars than I possess, to enter upon them with a view to 
any practical result. The management of this class of dependants, and of that more 
numerous body scattered over Central India, is a most delicate subject; and it would be 
presumption in me to do more than refer to the printed treaties and engagements with 
native princes and states, and to the work of Sir John Malcolm on Central India, for 
infonnation as to iheir original position under our engagements with them, and to later 
records, which I should feel myself unable to examine to the extent necessary to enable mo 
to answer the question as to the actual state of our lelations with them. 

With regard to our dependencies in other quarters, the information will also best come 
from persons locally acquainted with them 

They all acknowledge the supremacy of tlie British Government, renounce all oommuni- 
oation with foreign states, agree to submit to our arbitration of their disputes with their 
neighbours, to maintain no unneoessar} troops; and besides acting generally in subordi¬ 
nate co-operation with us to maintain the peace of India both generally and locally, to 
■upply, accoiding to their respective means, a certain contingent of troops. 


Appendix, No. 18 . 

REMARKS of H. Buaadl, Esq., referred to in his Evidence, 21 February 18S2. 

Appendix, No. IS. I. WHAT new acquisitions of Teintory have been made, and wliat material 

^ *■“ ^ change or enlargement of our Political Relations has been effected, since 1813 i 

Remarks of 

H. Ruuett, Esq. NO change has taken place in the pi^nciples or character of onr political relations 
towards the native states of India, since 1813, though the sphere of them has ncccss.irily 
been enlarged Many of those pi eviously existing have become nioi e intimate, and we 
have, from time to time, contracted new engagements with states with wliicli wo had none 
before 

In 1819, ntreaty of peace was concluded with the Rajah of Nepnul, with whom we had 
no previous relations; and we have since had a ministei resident at his court 

In 1816, a defensive alliance, similar to that previously existing with the Nizam and the 
Peishwa, was contracted with Appah Sahib, then regent, and aftei wards Rajah of Berar 
He consented to subsidize a body of troops irom us, and so great was our anxiety to 
procure his accession to the snbsidiary system, that wo consented to furnish the troops on 
his defraying only tho additional charge occasioned by their being placed on a field 
establishment. 

In June 1817, in consequence of the murder of the minister of tho Guickwar at tho 
Peiehwa’s court, the Peishwa was requited to execute a treaty, by winch muclt stricter 
restraints were imposed upon him tluu those of the previous treaty of Bassien; and the 
war which immediately followed, terminated in the total extinction ot his power. 

In November of the same year, a treaty was made with Scindio, ibi concert in military 
operations against the Pindarnos; and at the same time wc cunti acted with the Guickwar 
to add a battalion of infantry and two legimcnts of cavalry to the foice already subsidized 
by him. 

In 1818, a treaty of peace was concluded with Holkar, by which he agreed to receive an 
accredited English minister permanently at his court. 

In 1810, tho Rajah of Satarab, the adopted descendant of Sevajee, and nominal head of 
the Mahratta confederation, was established by us, on the reduction of the Peishwa, at the 
head of an inconsiderable government, and placed in possession of a small territory. A 
treaty was made with him, by which be was fixed in complete dependence upon us, and an 
Eimlish resident has since been stationed at his court. 

in 1822, a treaty for the partition of our conquests from the Peishwa, was concluded 
with the Nizam. 

In 1826, on the present Rajah of Berar’s attaining his majority, we concluded a definitive 
treaty with him, on principles similar to our previous treaty with Mysore. By this treaty 
■we restored to the Rajah a portion of his territory, of which duiing Ids minority, we bad 
taken the exclusive management into our own hands, retaining the remainder to pay his 
military establishment, which was to be entirely under our contiul. 

Dunng this period engagements have been entered into for the ac^ustment of reciprocal 
claims with the Rajpoot princes, and other smaller states of Hindpostan; and treaties h.ive 
been made with the Rajahs of Cutch, Mandavee and bawuntwaree; with the Arab tnlies, 
and with the Angria family, for the suppression of piiacy in the Persian Gulf, and on tho 
western coast of the peninsula below Bombay. 

The larMst acquisition of territory that wc have made since 181.3, vtras that conquered 
from the Peishwa in 1818. In the only statement that 1 have seen of its value, the annual 
produce is estimated at somewhat above a crore of rupees. The cessions m^e to us by 
Nepaul ip 1816, yielded less than two lacs of rupees a year. A portion of them was inT816, 

very 
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V«y beneficially transferred to the King of Oude, in discharge of a debt of a crore of 
rupees, duo by us to him; and in 1817, another portion was given to the Uajah of Siccim. 

By the treaty of 1017, tlie Guickwar ceded to us the farm of Abtnedabad, valued at 12 
lacs ot rupees a year. 

The various tributes acquired by us from the Rajpoot and other states of Hindoostan, 
yielded about 20 lai s a year. 

Iri 1819, the Sawuntwarcc state ceded to us a small tract along the sea above Goa. 

By the partition treaty with the Nizam, he received a territory of tiie annual value of 
near nine lacs of rupees, and ceded to us the amount of five, the balance in his favour 
being between tluec and four lacs 

By the treaty of 1820, the Rajah of Berar ceded to us a pottion of territory on both 
banks of the Neibudda, the districts of Sirgoojah, Jiislipore, and Sunibhulporc, in the 
tlirection of Cuttack, and an annual tribute of eight lacs; the whole of our acquisition by 
this treaty being estimated at about 30 lues. 

The annual value of the territory and tribute acquired by us since 1813, amounts, there¬ 
fore, to between a inilliou and a half and two millions sterling a year. 

The most remarkable political features in the engagements contracted by us during this 
period, are the dissolution, by the trcisty with the Peishwa in 1817, of the Muhratta con¬ 
federacy, which had lasted about a century and a halt, and the extinction of all arrears and 
future demands of clioute upon the Ni/.am, by the treaty concluded with him iii 1822. By 
the former, Sciiidia, Uolkai, the llujah of Berar, the Guickwar, and the smaller Mahratta 
states were londered separate and independent powers, in foim as well us substance: the 
latter destroyed the last \estlgc of that vexatious system, by which the Mahrattas hod often 
kept India in at ms from Delhi to Cape Comorin, and by which, in the early period of our 
liistui y, even our own provinces had been subjected to devastation. 

'riie Burmese war did not begin uiilil some time after 1 had quitted India. Of that, 
theiefore, or ot the couacqueiices resulting from it, 1 have said nothing. 

II. What is the actual condition of oui relations witli the several States ? 

Any account that I can give of the condition of our relations with the native states must 
be subji'ct to such changes as may have taken place in them since 1 quitted India, 12 years 
ago. I apprehend, however, that no material changes liave been made, uiul that, m all 
impuitant respocl«, our relations are the same now as they wcie then. 'I’hey vaiy accoitl- 
iiig to the vaiioiis ciicumstances of the states with which they prevail, and diflei generally 
m degrees of intimacy, ns ilie connexion has been of longer oi shorlei duration; but they 
arise, in almost every insiance, out of the system of subsidiary alliances; that system was 
uiigiiially nitrodncea by the l''icnch in their early transactions with the state of Hyderabad, 
near a century ago, and the Nabob of J.,ucknow subsidized a brigade of English troops 
during the government of Mr. Hastings m 1774; but the adoption of the system by us 
upon a comprehensive scale ns tin* basis ot our Indian policy, may be referred to the 
eiigngeiiieuts contracted by I.,oid Welleslej, prepaiatory to the war with Tippoo in 1798. 
A brief siiniinary will be sufficient to trace the steps by which this system has reached its 
actual height; and it so linppeiis that the single government ofHydcr.ibad will furnish an 
example ot it in eveiy stage of its pi ogress, from its original introduction down to the 
present time. 

In 1749, 111 the eouise of the contest between MozulFer Jnng, and his uncle Niisir Jung, 
for the sovereignty of the Deccan, the French espoused the cause of the former; and 
M. Diiplicx sent (I liody of 490 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys to join his army. With this 
force to second his able and cneigctic views, M Bussy raised two successive princes to the 
government of Hydrabad ; MozufTer Jung m 1750, and his uncle Salabut Jung, the great- 
unde of the present Nizam, in 1751 It was subsequently increased in amount; the 
districts near Masulipatam wcie assigned for its payment; and M. Bussy continued to 
exercise, until Ins recal by the infatuated policy ol M Lally, a more absolute and direct 
control over the Nizam’s government than lias ever been attempted by us in the plenitude 
of oui influence. 

'I'lie lecal ol the French force m 1759 led immediately to our first tieaty witli the slate 
of Hyderabad, by which Salabut Jung ceded to us Masulipatam aud the adjoining districts, 
which had been assigned to M. Bussy, and hound himself to expel the I'Vench from his 
dominions. In 1766 wc made a second tieaty with Nizam Ally, the brother and successor 
of Salabut Jung, by which he cedetl to us that tract upon the sea-coast between Ganjam 
and Masulipatam known bj the designation of the Northern Circars, for whicli we were to 
pay nine, since reduced to seven lacs of rupees a year ; and we agreed, on receiving three 
months notice, to assist him with a body of tioops, *‘to settle the affairs of his government 
in everything that is right and proper.” In 1708, the Nizam having in the interval joined 
Ifyder Ally in a war against us, peace was concluded m a third treaty, by which the cession 
of the Noithern Circars was confirmed, and the general obligation to nfibrd military aid 
was converted into a specific engagement to furnish the Nizam with “ two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery, manned by KnropeiiDB, whenever he should require them;" but 
the Nizam never did require them, until the conclusion of the treaty of Paungul with Lord 
Cornwallis in 1790, when his army, preparatory to its advance against Tippoo, was joined, 
for the first time, by two battalions of our troops. Thete battabons remained with the 
Nizam after the war was over, but they remained upon sufferance only; they were sulnect 
to be either dismissed by the Nizam or withdrawn Iw us, at any time, and, in point of fact, 
the Nizam did dismiss diem m resentment of Lord Teignmouth’s refusal to assist him in his 
(446,_VL) y 2 disastrous 
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disastroQS campaign against the Mahrattas in 1795, though, in consequence of the rebellion 
FOREION. of his eldest son, they were recalled to Hyderabad before they had crossed the frontier, 

' and they have never since quitted his tointory. 

A^^dix, No. 18. The treaty which Lord Wellesley concluded with the Nizam in 1798, preparatory to the 
_ with Tippoo, may be considered as the intt oductiun of our subsidiary system as it now 

Frni 1" India. By that treaty, the force subsidized fiom us by the Nizam was not only 

h >q* 1 ,^^; made permanent; and the Nizam engaged to disband the corps tlicn in his 

service under French officera Even after this treaty, the subsidy still continued to be paid 
by the Nizam in money; but in October 1800, another treaty of a more intimate character, 
called a Treaty of general defensive alliance" was concluded with him, which has served 
as a model for most of our subsequent treaties, and which may now be considered as the 
basis of our relations with the native states of India. By that treaty we engaged to protect 
the Nizam against all enemies, foreigner domestic; a still fuither increase was made to the 
subsidiary force, and in exchange for the subsidy in money, a provision was made for its 
payment by the cession to us, in perpetuity, of all the territories acquired liy the Nizam 
fioni the government of Mysore by lAe partition ticatics of 1792 and 1799, estimated 
altogether at about a million sterling a year. The Nizam, on his part, engaged not to 
enter into any nc^ociation with any other power without our consent, and to submit any 
differences that might arise to our arbitration and decision. 

In 1802 wc entered into a commercial treaty with the Nizam, but that treaty had no 
influence upon our political relations. The objects of it were moiely to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse between the territories ot the two governments, and to establish an 
uniform scale of duties on goods reciprocally imported and exported. 

In 1803 a treaty was executed by me late Nizam, recognizing and confiiming all engage¬ 
ments between the English and his father; and m 1804, in consequence of the refusal of 
the Nizam's commander to leceive the wounded of the Duke of Wellington's army, after 
the battle of Assayc, into the fortress of Dowlatab.ad, an article was added to the “ Treaty 
of general defensive alliance," providing for the free passage of the troops of cither govciii- 
inent into the ten itorics and forts of me other. ^ 

Treaties for the partition of the conquered teiritoncs were also concluded with the 
Nizam in 1792, 1799, 1804 and 1822, alter the wars with Tippoo, the Mahrattas and the 
Poishwa, respectively. 

Since the conclusion of the treaty of 1800 with the Nizam, the leading principles of our 
engagements with the states of India Iiavc been, and still are, to make them dependent for 
protection exclusively upon us; to prevent their contracting any alliances oi engagements 
witli one another, otherwise than through our mediation ; and to exclude all foieign Euro¬ 
peans and Americans from their service. 

III. What is the amount of Military Force required in each instance; whether, 

1. By express stipulation; 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations; or, 

3. As a security against extraoidinary lisks? 

I have not the means of stating what is tlio precise amount of military force loquirod In 
the instance of each particular state. Except iii cases of accidental and tempoiary eniei- 
gency, tlie force required is confined to that provided for by express stipulation. 'I'hc 
strength and composition of the several forces aro specified in the treaties with the different 
states respectively. According to our last aubsidiaiy treaty with the Nizum, that of 1800, 
tlio foice with which we arc bound to furnish him consists of eight battalions of sepoys of 
1,000 each, two regiments of native cavalry of 500 each, and a due proportion of artillery; 
and by a separate engagement, the Nizam subsequently agreed to receive one rf'giment of 
European infantry, In the room of two battalions of sepoys. 

In all cases sliort of threatened war, il has licen found, I apprehend, tliat the force pro¬ 
vided for by express stipulation has been amply sufficient to meet the ordinary effect of our 
obligations, us well as to furnish security against extraordinary risks. Indeed, I believe 
the force actually maiutaiiicd by us in the Nizam’s territory is of even smaller amount 
than that required by the lattei of om engagements. About 1818 or 1819, a reduction 
having been made m the strength of the Madias legiments, of which the Nizam’s subsidiary 
force IS composed, ii became a question whether our covenant would be performed by our 
furnishing the stipulated complement of regiments only, without refeicnce to the number 
of men composing them; or whether we were not bound to furnish the full complement of 
men specified in the treaty. The government were of opinion that the foi ce subsidized 
from US by the Nizam had, by a change of ciicumstauces, acquired the character of a control¬ 
ling, rather than a protecting force,and that, piovided we fulfilled the substance of our con¬ 
tract, we were not bound to furnish the precise number of men stipulated by the letter of it. 

We arc now also released fiom a material risk, arising out of these engagements, by the 
substitution of a body of disciplined troops, commanded by English officers, in the room of 
a portion of the irregular force previously nmntained by the native states in alliance with 
us. In the treaty of 1800, the Nizam engaged, in the event of a war, generally, “ to employ 
every effort in his power for the purpose of bringing into the field, as speedily as possible, 
the whole force which he might be able to supply from his dominionsand, specifically, 
“ to provide 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse, of his own troops,’’ to join theEn^ish subsi¬ 
diary foi'ce. And a similar covenant was introduced into the treaties afterwards concluded 
by us with other states. In consequence of the reliance which these states naturally place 

upon 
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upon the protection we are bound to afford them, their own armies have been suffered to 
dwindle in numbi'rs, and to fall, by gradual neglect, into dlmust total inefficiency Tliey 
have no hnjf^r, therefore, the means of rendering us, m time of war, that assistance which 
we have a right to demand from them. In the war with Tippoo in 1799, the Ni.sam was 
unable to afford us any useful co-operation, and at the close of that with the Malirattos 
in 1803, Lord Wellesley held that lus failure in tins (larticular had been so gieat, as to 
forfeit all claim to a share of the conquests • and the share which was given him, was given 
as a free gift on the part of our goveinment, and not as a satisfaction of any claim he had 
established. It would have been extremely difficult to restore the Nizam’s own army to its 
former condition, and even ifit had been so restored, we could not have relied on its fidelity. 
In the war against tlic Pindarries m 1817, llie troops of the i’eishwa and those of the 
Uajali of Berai, who ought by treaty to have fought m the same tanks with our own, weic 
all, with the exception of the Peisliwa’s regulai brigade uiidei Kiiglisli officers, employed 
in open hostility against us; and the troops of our other ally, Scmdia, instead of proiing 
auxiliaries, cost us a complete army to keep them in check. Before tins wai, the Nizam’s 

f overnmcni had been pievailcd on, by om recommendation, to raise .i body of, as far us 
recollect, about 8,000 inf.intiy and G,000 cavaby, with n tnun of artilleiy, thcgieatei pait 
organized and disciplined like our own troops, and the whole commanded by English ufficeis 
ITiese troops furnished at once an effective imlitaiy foice foi the Ni/am’s own use, and 
enabled bun to peiform for himself many mtcinal dnlii-s, which, otherwise, we must have 
inclined the expcn.se of peifoiimug foi him, and to liilfil his obligations <is an efficient auxi¬ 
liary in the field They seived actively and laithfiilly dm mg tlie wai of 1817-18 , they 
fought in the same line with our own troops in the battle of Mahidporc; and they distm- 
gmshed themselves so much in the successful siege ol Nowah, an opor.atioii not of very 
frequent occuircnce m India, th.il our government oidensl a detail of the seivice, tliou^li 
performed by foioigii troops m a toieign tciiitory to be published officially iii oui own 
Ga’/ette. 

Troops of tins description in the service of the native states in alliance with us, ate 
attended with these advantages they stieiigllien and support the goveinment they scivo, 
without endangering or weakening us; they help us when we lecjutie help; and they cost 
us nothing. 

IV. What 18 the character and what the extent of the interference exoicised by us 
111 the internal affairs of tlie Protected States’’ 

1. What IS the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Hesideiits and 
Agents •’ 

*2. What are the elTccts that have resulted, and those that are to be aiiticipatcHl, 
on the Intel ests of the Protected Piinces, of their people, and of oui own sub¬ 
jects, from the relation in which they stand to iis as heretofore acted upon i 
We have in gciieiul piofesscd to abstain as fai as possible from inteifeienee in the internal 
affinrs of the states m alliance with us, but in some of our leceiit tieaties our right to mtei- 
fere has been piovidod for by express stipulation, though botli the nature and the extent of our 
inteiference necessarily vaiy with ciicuinstances; with the chaiactei and views of the slate 
which 13 the object of it; with the particul.n policy of our own Goveinment tor the time 
being; and, in a coiisiileiable degree, with the tempci and opinions of the individual 
employed as resident. On all occasions aflccung the tiaiujuilhly oi safely of the govein- 
inent, in all questions of foreign policy, and, geiieiallj, in all inatteis m which it may be 
consideied that our own niteiests oi the coinmoii interests of Uie alhaiice are involved, we 
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always have cxoicisctl, and while our leiatioiis contuiuc what they now aie, wc alvvajs must 
excicisc, a decided iiitci ference At Hydeiabad, to cite paiUcular instances, we mtci feted 
to procuie the nppomtineiit of Meer Alluin to be imnistei in 1804, and that of Chmidoo 
Loll to the same office in 1809. On the death of Nizam Ally in 1803, I was myself sent 
with a body of tioops into the city, being then assistant to the lesideiit, with oideis to place 
guards at tlie palace, at the houses of all the piinees anil of the minister, to take, m fact, 
military possession of the city, and to prepare for establishing the eldest sun In the govern¬ 
ment on tlie following niomiiig. On Ins death again, in 1829, we assumed the riglit of 
deciding on the order of succession, and, according to a resolution whicli had been come to 
10 yoaifl before, preferred the claim of the present Nizain, who is an illegitimate son, to 
tliat of Ins younger but legiumate biotbcr. But during tlie whole of the time that I was 
employed at the Nizam’s court, which from first to last exceeded 20 years, ilie resident did not 
exercire any interference in what aie strictly the domestic concciiis of his government. In 
the adnimistratioii of justice, such as it is; in the collection and application of his revenues; 
in the appointment, contiol and leinoval of Ins local officers; -and in the constilutioii and 
employment of his army, with the exception of that part to which Eiighsli officers were 
attached, the resident md not interfere at alL After 1 quitted India, English officers 
were appointed by the resident to superintend the conduct of tlie Nizam's collectors m the 
management of bis revenue, and the administration of justice, and the same couise was 
pursued m the Nagpore territory; but the practice has since been abandoned, the officers 
have been recalled, and I have understood that of late the piohibition against interference 
has been more peremptory than ever, and that the native states are left to conduct their 
own internal affairs according to their own views and inclinations. 

Upon this question of interference, a great diverrity of opinion has prevailed. Some 
have been for confining oar interference within the narrowest limits possible, and others for 
(445.—VI.) T 3 exercUing 
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exercising it without concealment or reserve. In fact, however, it is a part only of a ays 
tent, and cannot be justly considered by itself. For our own interests, that sort and degree 
of interference 1 should say were the most bcnchcial, which were the most calculated to 
sustain the native pi inces m the possession of their own governments and territory, and to 
avert for the longest time the necessity, in the end I fear inevitable, of our assuming the 
immediate possession of them for ourselves. But the nature of the relations we have esta¬ 
blished witli the native states uiiiortuiidtcly tempts tiiem to pursue a course which often 
makes it impracticable for us to abstam from interference. VVe are bound to interfeie 
to arrest a government olilcd to us, in a course of medsures manifestly tending to produce a 
war, of which, if it did occur, we must bear the burnt For the same reason, we are justi¬ 
fied in interfering to correct a system of internal misrule, which might lead to a total failure 
in tlic resouices of our ally, tiansfer to our shoulders the buiden of obligations which 
belong propelly to him, or even impose on us the tusk of suppressing a rebellion of his sub¬ 
jects. But this is a right to be exercised with peculiar circumspection; and the course we 
have uauullv tried, that of exercising it tlirough a minister subservient to our views, has 
been signally unsuccoasfuL A minister so situated can hardly satisfy us and conciliate 
his own master. If ho acts cordially as we wish him, he is eonsidcred by his master as a 
tool in oui hands, and we have to support the minister in a perpetual conflict with the 
prince. If, on the othei hand, he trie.s to plu.i8e his master, and conforms less implicitly 
than we require to our directions, a still closer interference on our part becomes necessary; 
we set the minister as well as the prince aside, we ph.ce officeis of our own to supeiintend 
the local administiation, and thus irritate and estiange those veiy persons of whose cu-opera- 
tioii we are ino*.t m nc'cd As long as the country of our ally remains under the ostensible 
miiii.igement of his own agents it must always be in then power to frustrate our views If 
wc ate to work with them as out implements, it is indispensable to success that we conciliate 
them to our purpose, or at least nveit their systematic connteiaction. Ifwecairy our inter¬ 
ference so far, 01 exGicise it so oflen.'iively as to alienate eitliei the government oi its local 
officers, our measures arc sure to be defeated. We hax e tried both these methods m out 
transactions with the Nizam's government, and liavc in both dases found these to be the 
results. ^ 

But be the principle lesolved upon what it may, he our iiiti'rference little oi be it much, 
it ought atlcaat to be uniform. Nothing is more to be deprecated than viohmt and ficquent 
change, llilhei to we have tuirried out interference sometimes too far, and sometimes not 
fill enough. Either couise, if kept within reasonable bounds and steadily adhered to, 
might be attendtd with advantage, but a capricious altei nation of the two is sure to be pie- 
judiondt and the courts we have to deal with, finding us profess one purpose at one time 
and another at another, naturally suspect us of being msinceie in both. As it is, our sys¬ 
tem seems ,to emanate not fioin the goxnninent itself but from those by whom it is adrni- 
niHtered, and every new governor, or even cveiy new lesident, is expected to biiiig a new 
set of pilnciples with him. 

'i'he duties of n resident or political agent in India, comprise all those duties which 
belong to a diplomatic agoht in Em ope, with otlieis fur which tlie ciicumstancos of Euro¬ 
pean goxernments nffoid no occasion It is Ins duty to conduct all negociations and Inter¬ 
course of exery kind between his own goveiiiment and that of the state with which he 
resides, to keep ins goxenimcnt acquainted witli the cliaracU'r, views and pioceodings o 
the pimee, ministers and principal oflicers, xvith the condition and resources of the countr/* 
and generally with all those thcuinstances by winch the interests of his government may 
be in any waj allccted or its policy influenced, to watch tlie intiigues xvluch are generally 
going on uiidci Indian governments, to cnltixatea fiiendlj intercourse with all the promi¬ 
nent persons about the couit, and to encourage and suppoit tlic parly friendly to English 
inteiests. 

All polilital negociations in India are conducted under the orders of the Governor- 
Gencriil, and all leports on political subjects arc made to liim only; but on matters of 
detail, the resident corresponds with the governments of Madras and Bombay, os well as 
with the officers, both civil and militaiy, in our own districts contiguous to the common 
fiontici; and he conducts the adjustment of any disputes which may arise between the 
sulijccts of the two governments. He coriesponds also with the other residents and political 
agents, exchanges with them intelligence of all that is going on at their respective courts, 
concerts any measui cs that may be requisite fui mutual assistance, and investigates and 
settles with them any diflercncx's or discussions that may occur either between the govern¬ 
ments or their subjects. 

In those states where an English force is subsidized, the duties of the resident partake in 
some degree of a military cliaiacter He is to see that the force is kept complete in num¬ 
bers, equipment and discipline, and to provide fur its icgular payment and supply, whether 
stationary or in movement. He communicates orders to the commanding officer for any 
service to be executed by the force, or for any detachments to be made from it; and the 
officers commanding all such detachments act, while absent from the head-quarters, under 
instructions given to them by the resident.^ 

'fhe resident also has a treasury, which it is his doty to supply either by bills or with 
specie diawn from the English territoiy; and he keeps ocoounts of all leceipts and issues 
which the various purposes of his office require. 

He IS to see that the army of the native state, particularly that portion of it which Is 
under English officers, is maintained as far as possible in suw a condition as will enable it 
to furnish the stipulate aid in the event of war. He is to take care that no Europeans 

English, 
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Eoglitth or foreigners, obtain access to the state »iA which lie resides without the permis¬ 
sion of his own government j to see that the provisions of the conimoreidl treaty, whore 
there is one, are fulfilled, and to protect all English subjects in their legitimate dealings. 
The resident has also the care of the various lines of communication by which the mails are 
conveyed through the territory of his court. 

The relation arising out of an alliance with us upon the subsidiaiy' system is one of abso¬ 
lute dependence, and the most striking effect it has produced upon the states which have 
embraced it, is the condition of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them. 
Every faculty that is valuable in a state, every organ that contributes to its whoh'somo 
existence, decays under the malignant influence of that system. From the moment that we 
engage to protect a loieign prince, ho ceases to ha\e any iiidiicomerit to piotect himself; 
by taking away the occasion, we take away, in tlie end, all power of exertion. Tlie habit 
of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of his own limbs Lt't a prim-e m this state 
of tutelage lie what he may, his govei ninent must progressively decline; he has no longer 
anything to hope from good measures, or to fe.ir from bad; he has no longer any induce¬ 
ment to strengthen iiimsolf agoinst the hostility of foreign powers, or to conciliate the affec¬ 
tion of his own subjects. All comniunity of interest or feeling between them is at an end; 
and having no longer any occasion for their attachment or support, he treats them as if he 
had none; ho exacts, in the shape of revenue, not wliut they ought to pay, but whal his own 
rapacity desires to receive. Those impi'diments which his people, if left to themselves would 
raise against him, are pi evented or removed by the dread of the* cxcicisc of mir power; and 
he proceeds in his course of injustice, violence and extortion, without any fear of resistance 
or rebellion. I speak here principally of the Niram’s government, as that with the condi¬ 
tion and progress of which 1 am best acquainted; and pciiiaps it fuinishcs the fairest 
example tliat could be chosen, as it is the one witli which our alliance lias hi-en longest m 
operation. If the Nizam had not been protected as we were liuund to protect liim, either 
he must have abstained from the system of misiulc he has puisued, oi his subjects would 
have been driven to redress themselves. 

This scheme of confederation which we have adopted with the protected states of India, 
is inevitably piogressive in its nature. Eviiy new .alliance that wo coiiu.icl brings us into 
ternlonal or politioal contact with other states, which aie m their turn involved in the same 
system, and sink under the same consequences. A slate that has once i cvoi tod to an 
alliance with us can no longer remain stationary; by degrees our ulations become more 
intimate; the necessity of support inorenses with the habit of it; and, m the tnd, it loses 
the form us well as the substance oi ludvqiendoiice. If it is galled by its trammels and 
makes an effort, as the I’eialiwa did to shake them off, it only pi t cipihites its own desti ac¬ 
tion ; if it submits, it declines by degrees fiom one stage oi weakness to anothei, iinlil, like 
the Nizam and the Knjah of Mysoie, it expires fiom exhaustion • the thoico is between u 
violent and a lingeiing death 

When once we clianged the character o( our ostabllslimeiits, and relinquished our capacity 
of merchant for that of sovereign, wc entcretl upon a career, in which it was rliflii ult to 
check, and impossible to stop ourselves. Our laigesi and most fictpient aiquisiuons of 
territory have been made since the decimation of the legislatuie iii 17b4, that “to puisue 
schemes of conquest and extension of doiniiiion m India, arc measutes repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and policy of this nation.’’ Loiil Cornwallis ailived in India in 178G 
with this declaration ringing in his ears, and found Sir J. Macphciboii iiigtiged in a nego- 
ciation with the Mohraitas and the Nizam, in which the object ol those poweis was to 
inveigle us into a war with Tippoo. Lord Coinwallis’s first .ict was, to break off this nego- 
ciation, under a declaration that the English would engage m none but suictlj defensive 
wars. His second act was to propose an alliance to those veiy poweis, for a war, of winch 
the result produced a laige accession to our teniiory. But this was the fault, not of I.oid 
Cornwallis, but of tlie circumstnnees m which he was placed; events were no longer under 
his control, he was contiolled by events; and the same lias been tlie case with Ins succes¬ 
sors. When Lord Wellesley entered upon ins system of subsidiaiy alliances, the powei of 
Tippoo and of the Mahiattas was unbroken ; 'I'lppoo was actuated by the most vindictive 
hatred of us, and would certainly have attacked us if we had not attacked him Tiic Mah- 
rattas were jealous of our progress, and would rather liave .nasisted to ovei throw ilian to 
support us. Considerable bodies of troops, commanded by Fmich officers and Influenced 
by French feelings, were maintained by both Scindia and the Nizam; and the Nizam, who 
was afraid of the Malirattas, was resolved, if he could not obtain suppoi t fi om us, to seek it 
from the French. Under these circumstances, it was difficult for us either to abstain from 
acting at all, or to act differently than wc did. The state of India made an opening, wlii< h, 
if we had not occupied it ourselves, would have been occupied by the French. Our election 
lay between the abandonment of what we already had, and the acquisition of more- if wc 
refused to advance, wc must have submitted to recede; oar maintaining the position in which 
we then stood was out of the question. The niensuree that wo did pursue, at least served 
the purpose designed by them at the time; they prostrated all our enemiMs, both Indian and 
European ; but it they left us without rivals, they left us also without friends; and, contem¬ 
plating our system as we now do, in its result, wo may say of it, as has been said of that of 
paper money, that though it was strengtli in the beginning, it has proved weakness in the 
^d. We had, however, a choice of difficulties; and even now it is liard to say whether we 
should have fared better by taking a tamer course. 

The collection of the Pmdarries, and the war we were obliged to undertake for thoir dis¬ 
persion, were another consequence of the relations establish^ by us m India. Predatoiy 
(4«.—VI.) T 4 bands 
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ni/ ntt ttT J iu Iwotb in ail ages, existed in India; and the name of Pindany was fcnown^ I belieT^ 

VORmsiS. as long ago as the time of Auningzebe; but organized bodies, of such magnitude os those 

\ which were collected before the war of 1817, pertnanentl 7 occupying tracts of county 
acknowledged ns their own, openly treating with the Mvemmcnts m their neighbourhood, 
BtimnilfB of systematically conducting predatory expeditions, from which even our own territoiy was 

J3. ji>tfrfrff. Esq. latterly not exempt, were unheard of before the extension of our control, and while the pnn- 
cipal states retained their independence. Bat as they declined in power, and entered suc- 
cessively into closer reladons with us, they no longer required, nor were able to maintain, 
the Bawie military establishments as b^orc. Large bodies of cavalry were consequently dis¬ 
charged both in Hindostan and in the Dcccan; legitimate service was no longer open to 
them; they could not, or would not, change their mode of life; and, by decrees, they con¬ 
gregated and established themselves in the districts near the Nerbudda, which were at once 
the most accessible to them, and-the most remote from our reach: but this, though a 
serious, was a temporary evil. Having once been encountered with decision, it was extin¬ 
guished ; the source in which the Pindari ics originated has been stopped; the native states 
have lie longei bodies of cavalry to discharge; and even if tliey had, there is no longer any 
secure position m which those bodies could assemble. 

The evil of which our subsidiary system has thus been productive is tho more to be 
lamented that it is manifestly irremediable. It is no longer possible for us to retrace our 
steps; and even if it were, our doing so would not repair the mischief we have occasioned. 
We could not dissolve our engagements now, without the greatest danger to ourselves, and 
the grossest injustice to those with whom they have been contracted. It is not easy to say 
what course events would have taken, if we had not originally introduced our system of 
interference In tlie condition in which India then was, some enterpnzing leaders might 
have established independent principalities, and some small slates might have risen to con¬ 
sequence at the expense of their neighbours; but the probability is, that the Nizam and 
other feeble princes would have fallen, and the gri'ater pait of the territory would have been 
divided between Tippoo and the Mabrattas. Strong governments would have been substi¬ 
tuted for weak ones; and after a process, which has been of toodVequent occurrence m India 
to be legarded as a very grave calamity, thefieople gcnemlly would have altnined a degiee 
of prosperity and happiness greater tlian we nave been able to confer upon them, certainly 
in the protecUnl toiiitories, and probably even in our own As far, therefore ns the people 
of India are concerned, they would have fared better without our interference. But inju¬ 
rious as our sjstem has been in its action even to them, it would, if we were to abanrion it, 
be equally so in its cessation. If we were to %tiibdiaw our protection now, in nhnt condi¬ 
tion should we leave the native states, and m uhat condition should we place ourselves ? 
Though we may take from them what we have given, can we give them back what we have 
taken away ? Our control has been so long in force, and has been pushed to such an extent, 
that not a government is left enpable of standing by itself. There is neither any single 
power to take oui place, nor any number of powcis to contend for it The native states 
would fall to pieces from their own weakness, and become the victims of intestine convul¬ 
sion, or Uie prey of lawless plundet; every enterjirize would bo one of lapinc, and every 
leader a leader of banditti. The contagion, once abroad, would spread In every dnectiou ; 
our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the disordeis that surrounded 
them, and we should find that our change of policy, instead of restoimg the power of our 
allies, had been tlie destruction of oui own. It is now too late for us to i ecede The 
career on which we have entered wc must puisne. It is vain to tliiiik of lelaxing oui con¬ 
trol, or reviving among the native states that vigour which 1ms been extinguished ; their 
decline is not to lie ariested; they must proceed and complete their course. In spite of 
eveiy thing that we c.in do to pi event it, they must fall successively into our possession, and 
paituke at last of our downfall, of whicl^ whether it be slow or sudden, the period will pro¬ 
bably be hastened by eveiy increase of our teriitory and subjects. 

V. Wlmt have been the Financial effects of the Conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our Political Relations which have been made since 1813? to be 
exhibited under the foHowuig heads: 

1. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute. 

2 liicicased or decreased chaigc of Civil Administration. 

8. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military Force 

4 Increased or decreased risk of External or Internal Hostility. 

I have never liad the means of acquiring any detailed or precise information respecting 
the finaucial effects produced by our conquests, or the extension of our political relations. 
What lias been ihe increase of oui revenue or tribute, and what pioportion it bears to the 
increase of our civil and military charges, are questions of figures that can be accurately 
solved only by examination oi documents, to which I have never had access. 

With respect to risk of liostility, we have nothing now to fear from external enemies; 
there is no power left m India that could pretend to cope with us except Runjeet Sing; 
and even with him, a contest, though expensive, could liardly be of long duration. An 
European enemy, if he could but reach our frontier, would find us weakened by extension, 
and by the discordant elements of which our unwieldy empire is comproedi and he would 
be joined by as many of the native states as were not restrained by the immediate presence 
pf a body of our tropps; bu^ the danger from that quarter always app^red to me to be 

iUusoiy, 
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illttBOT7, unle» ve facilitate the approach of our enemy by composing the distractions of 
the intermediate governments, inspiring them with a dread of him, by showing tliem how 
much we are afraid of him ourselves, and improving those resources, whieh, m the event 
of on invasion, would unquestionably be turned against us. Our security mainly consists 
in the desert on our frontier, and the poverty and weakneiss of the countries that lie 
beyond it 

The danger that we have most to dread in India lies entirely at home A well concerted 
rebellion of our native subjects, or an extensive disaffection of our native troops, is the e\ ent 
by which our power is most likely to ho sliaken, and the sphere of this dangei is necossa- 
nly enlarged by every enlargement of our territory. Tlie inaease of our subjects, and still 
more of our native tioops, is an increase, not of onr strength, but of our weakness between 
them and us there never can be a community of feeling. We must always continue 
foreigners, and the object of that jealousy and dishkc which a foreign ride never censes to 
excite. The diversities between ourselves and the people of India are so many and so 
great, that we can never bo blended, as in other conquests, into one jieople We do not, 
and cannot mingle or intermairy with them , and even the produce of illicit intercoui-se 
is a loce diffeniig from the parent stocks, disliked iiy lioth, and, in all essential qualities, 
inferior to either. The half-castc'i can never render any effectual assistance eitliei to the 
natives in rising against us, or to us in suppressing tlieir revolt. Tlie distinctions of colour, 
'language, and manners, between us and oui native subjects, aic insuimountable, and 
altiiough many sanguine individuals, who have no personal knowledge of India, encourage 
the behef that the difFerencc of religion may be removed, they who are bettei informed, 
and aie conversant with the character of the j)eo[ilo, on which the question turns, are, 1 
apprehend, more dubious of the event .md moie fearful of the means by which it is to be 
compassed I, for one, entertain great doubts whether the natives of India ever will lie 
converted to Christianity , any attempt foi that purjioso is inoie likely to piove injurious 
to ourselves than benefieial to them , and then conveision, even if they evei do become 
Christians, will be preceded liy an a<lvance lu knowleilge and powei wholly mcompatihle 
with their submission to our sway In the order of events, oiu evpulsion from India will, 
in all probability, be anterior to a change of religion among the natives 
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VI. How fai have the piineiples of justice and expi*diency been adhered to ? 

I am not suro that 1 cleaily uiKlcrebaud the object of this iiiqiiuy If it be meant to ask 
liowfdi we have adhered to the jniiicipJes of justice and exjHshency m the conduct of our 
relations with the native states, the question is a delicate one to answer It oiu engagt'mente 
have been contracted with a provident caro of our own mteiests, they have been e.\j)edient, 
if they have respected the rights of other st-ites, and have lieen faithfully fulfilled i)j ns, they 
have been just But the oiiouinstances under vvhieh our negotiations have of late yeais 
been conducted m India Iiave exposed our disintcrostedneas and love of justice to a severe 
tiial no native state has stood on a ground of equality with us We have tieated lather 
as patron and client than as government and government, and have had every thing too 
much our on n way The la.st of oui negotiations that was attended with anyseiious difficulty, 
perhaps the most distinguished of them all foi the ability with which it was both conceived 
and executed, was that wliicli piccedcd the treaty of Salbey with the Mahrattas in 1782 
the peace of ITS-t we leceived as supplnmts at the hands of Tipjioo Cur alliance against 
the same jiower in 1790 was effected because the Nizam and the Mahrattas were as anxious 
font as we were , our ticaty with the Nizain,piepaiatoiy to the wai of 1799, was as much 
a compliance with his views as an aecumjdishiuent of our own , and all oiu later negotiations 
have been little less than dictation on oiu pait, aii»l concession on the other. Under these 
circumstances, it would be too much to expect that the exigeiuy of our own interests should 
not now and then have absorbed a consideration tor tho'-e of the other conti acting party , 
hut our errors, where we have erred, liavo been more in the fulfilment than in the foiniation 
of onr engagements We- havo soine-times confined oui views tiaj niueh to the objects 
immediately before us, and have not looked far enough into ulterior consequences. Satisfied 
with present success, we have left the future to sluft for itself, and whde the period of 
fulfilment was still distant, have pioniised more than, m the end, wo found it convenient 
to perform. The interjiretation of onr treaties rested with ourselves, and being both judge 
and party, it is hardly to be wondered at that we sometimes sti etched a point in our own 
favour Diplomatic transactions are not, m any country, thase in which a very stubborn 
integrity is to be looked for ; and if ours in India were veiy rigidly scrutinized, it might 
perhaps be said that we had sometimes contracted engagements as if they were never to 
be fulfilled, and sometimes fulfilled them a.s if they had never been contracted 


VTI How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army 
been regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our pohticM 

n iition and relations, and to their actual condition, with i eference to the forces 
onging to native states, on whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility 
or insubordination we have to guard ? 

During the period over which my observation extended, the distribution of our military 
force appeared to me to be judiciouMy adapted to the condition of our political relations at 
the tune. Troops were found wherever an exigency arose to require them ; and I am not 
aware that any injury, either to our own mterests or to the interests of those states who were 
entitled to our prot^tion, has arisen out of the misapplication of our military resources: 
(446.—VI.) z perhaps 
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VTII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies 
been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

The civil establishments of the lesidencics and political agencies were confined, when 
I was in India, to one, and in some cases two assistiints, wliose duty it was to assist tlio 
resident or agent m the ordinary business of his office, and to conduct such details ns he 
thought fit to confide to them Tlieir time was amply and sometimes laboiiously occupied, 
and 1 do not see liow that part of the establishment could be improved in either efficiency 
or economy 

IX, How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks > 

The residents and political agents are not subjected to any chocks beyond the oitbnary 
control exercised by the government over all its subordinate officers, their distance from 
the seat of government, and the natuie of then employment, lequire that much should be 
left to their discretion, and an extensive confidence rep»ised m them, then leports aro lull 
and frequent, and minute details are transmitted by tliem to government, and in many 
cases to each other, of every thing that is done by them in the vni lous branches of theii 
office Indeed, noitlier the scantine.s8 nor infiequency of written icpoiiis is to be counted 
among the defects that may prevail in the administration of our Indian government, if 
less were written, more would perhaps be read 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian goveniment, or home direction and 
control, been successful, or calculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite vigour, 
constancy, jwomptitude and unity of purpose, in the several gradations of govern¬ 
ment, direction, control or influence , and (if any) whnt change is necessary or 
advisable in the constitution of the Home, or of the Indian goveniment ? 

This question embraces so many conmderationa which lie beyond the ordinary range of 
Indian topics, and on which it would be piesumptuous in me to ofler an opinion, tliat 
I enter upon it with difhdenco In examining our Indian government, it is necessary to 
distinguish cai-efully between what it is and wbat it professes to be ITie machinei’y by 
which we have for the last century conducted the government of India from home never 
was nor ever could be designed for the purpose to which it is now apphed A commercial 
enterprise has grown by degrees into a laige empire; a body of private individuals, oiiginally 
associated for the management of a trading venture, have been called upon to discharge the 
office of sovereign, yet this sj^m, in(»ngruou8 os it is in terms and inadequate os it seems 
to be to its end, has varied with circumstances as they Lave ar sen, and adapted itself to the 
sphere in wliich it has been called upon to act. The cstablishmi nt of the Board of Control 
has operated both ss a check, and, where it was wanted, as a support to the Directors; at 
the same time that it has given the ministers of the Crown that share whicli they ought to 
have in the supermtendenoo of the Indian government. A seat in the East India direction 
is eagerly sought after, on account of the power and patronage which it confers ; and the 
Court has, for many years post, been composed of precisely that description of jieraons of 
whom it is most desirable that such a body should bo composed—of some among the most 
eminent merchants of England, and some of the most distin^ished officers of the civil and 
military branches of the government abroad. I doubt whether it would be possible to sub¬ 
stitute, in the room of the Court of Direotors, any single man, or any body of men, by whom 
tho details of the government would be directed with greater diligence and integrity, or with 
a more honest soudtdde for the Welfare of tho people of India; and the advantages of large 
and enlightened Views in framing measures, and of promptilmiile and vigour in eacecuting 
them, am seMiind by the eemoentration of all the h^W powera of government hi a ai»|^e 

htdividual, 
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perhaps the military hraneh of our government m India is that which has generally been the 
best c^ministered. With reference to the native states, we have acted upon the secure 
principle, that we could not implicitly depend upon the aid of any of them, and that it was 
requisite to be prepared for the hostility of them all A striking instance of tlie necessity 
of ibis precaution, and of tho prudence with which it was observed, occurred in 1817, when 
operations having been undertaken against the Findaries, tho Peishwa and the Rajah of 
Imiar, instead of lending their aid, as by their engagements they were boau<l to do, and 
acting against the common enemy, took the first opportunity of breaking into open hostility 
agiunst ua The distribution which had been mtule of our troops was such that we were 
able to defeat them both, without diverting any portion of our resources from the prosecution 
of our original design sgamst the Pmdanes, or weakening the army of observation upon 
Sdndia, whom, although we had a recent treaty of concert with him, we were obliged to 
keep in check with as mucli care as if he had been an open enemy. The Nizam alone 
was faitliful to his engagements, and rendered us effectual co-operation Tliis distinction 
between his conduct and that of our other allies arose probably from these causes • a con¬ 
siderable portion of his army was under the control and influence of English officers; there 
was no confidence or cordiality between liim and his minister, and, unlike the case of the 
Mahrattaa, where the princes and their people were of one religion, the Nizam was a 
Mahometan and his people Hindoos This last circumstance constitutes an essential 
distinction between many of the native states of India, and has been productive of veiy 
important consequences at critical pencils of Indii n history. 
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individual, chosen, in effect hy the minister of the Crown, from that class in which, from or 

edition and habits, the best qualities of a statesman arc likely to be found FOREIGN, 

The principal defects in the Court of Directors are, perha|>8, the want of an effective re- ——— 

sponsibihty, which is inherent in the constitution of all large bodies, and the unsteadiness _ 

and change of puiqiose arising from the frequent change of chairman. The answer to the Remarks of 

orders sent out by one chairman has hardly been received when he has been leplaced by JttnuO, Biq. 
another, enteitamiug probably diitci out opinions, and endeavouring to reverse, mstead of 
prosecuting the measures of his predecessor It woidd {jerhaps be better if the Directors 
were fewer in number, and if the chairman were to roimiui longer in office 

It has been suggested that tlie members of the Court slioffid be ilistnbuted into the 
difterent comniittees, not, as at jirebont, by semonty alone, but according to their respective 
qualifications But how is the process of distribution to be conducted ? Wlio is to make 
it, .md even if it weie competently made, with what tcmpei would it be received by tlioso 
who wore the objects of u ? How would a new Director be recoueded to the sentence wlneli 
excluded him from the cxeicise of real power, and condemned him to the diudgery of uaie- 
housing and shipping? The dissatisfaction that would be excited lu those wliowere dcgiaded 
to the lower stations, and the je.ilousy that would pei vade the whole liody, would moi e than 
counterbalance any benefit that could arise from even the most judicious and successful 
exercise of the piinciple ot distribution As it is, every individual Directoi passes in rota¬ 
tion tliiougb the whole range of coinmittecs fiom the lowest to the highest, ho acquires by 
experience a knowledge of the details of each successive department, bis opinion and vote 
are received in the consideration of every measuie that is biouglit foi final decision before 
the Court at large , and be lie at what [lart of the scale he may, he knows that he is tliere by 
right, .'uid that he neither does any piejiidice to the claimsuf others, noi suffers any m his own 
The patronage of India was placed m the hiuids of the Duecturs, to prevent its giving 
an undue influeuei' to the C'lown , and it is the inoie impoitant to inquire how it has 
been a<lmiiu8tered, because the local goveimuents can take then civil and mihtaiy agents 
only out of tlie writeis and cadets apjKimtod from England The appointments are made 
by tlie Du’cctois individually, with uo otiier lestiiction on then clioice tlian that of age , 
they must not be less than 15, nor more than 22 , and one of the best securities that the 
choice M'lll fall on jnojier persons is, that it is an object with piopei poisons to bo chosen 
No appointments luo moie eageily sought alter than those to India There is hardly a 
respectable family in England that has not a loLition employed there , and no class in the 
kingdom receives a better moral and intellectual cduaition than that from wlinh the 
wi itei-j and cadets ai e ilrawii Among so large a number theie is no doubt a foil average 
ol talent , anil aiij ditieienoe that may ai>p<'.M in aftei life between English and Indian 
iiincdiunarics, aiises nut from any oiigiiial supot tot ity m tbefininei.oi any imperfection in the 
method of selecting the lattei, but Iroin the difference of cucumstances in which they have 
respwtively been placed In England the man of businc'ss Jives in the woiM, in personal 
inteioouiso and colliaion with other men , in India the greater jjait of Ins life is passed at 
a retned station, his business is mostly done in wiitmg, and Ins education may be said to 
be begun and finished at the desk if it u> adiuittcsl that the public seivaiits in India 
perform all the duties that belong to them ably and efiiaontly, it can be no just ground 
ot objection that tliey do not possess qiiahticatioiiB winch they have had no means of 
acquiiing, and aliich tliey iievii i.m be cilled upon to cxeicise 

But .vltliough it IS not pietcnded that the apiiointments to India aie ill made, as it is, 
it is said that they might be bettei made It has tberefoio been piojjoscd that they should 
bo dcclaied objects ot competition, and that candidates toi them should be tiled by the 
test ot exauiinatiou It any new test bo necessary, an examination may be the only one 
tliat can be bad; but attei all, is it adequate to its purpose i In how many instances dues 
a confident tcmpei give tlie advaiiUtge in an oxiuniuatiou, over supciioi knowledge, and 
what changes take place in the relation of pi actical ability aftoi the ago at which appomt- 
iiieiits ai<‘ made to India When men’s talents have exjauided and they have been tried 
in tjie business of life, how diflerent an order do tliey hike among themselves from that 
in winch they stood at leaving school The examination of the ooy is a very inadequate 
test of the proficiency of the man 

If thcio be iuiy featuic of the present system of education for India that is objectionable, 
it IS the Colleges at Haileybury and at CJcutta The professors and those by whom they 
are nominated aie the only peisous that derive any real benefit from them Tlie College at 
llaileybuiy, as it is called, is in fact, neither a college nor a school; it has not the disciphno 
of either, and jiartakes of the disadvantages of both Tho uuscluef of the College at Calcutta 
is, that it collects together a large number ot young men at a very critical age, and under 
circumstances of great temptation, and thus encourages those habits of early uxtiavagance 
and debt winch constitute the besetting evil of India. It is a mistake to suppose tliat young 
men are better fitted for India by a peculiar education The best education they can have is 
the same that would tit them for tlie liberal piolessions at home Let them go tiist to a 
pubhc school, and aftei wards to the University Then not going out so young .is tliey now 
do, would, in aU respects be an advantage ; they would lare better if they wei-e not to go 
till after 20 , their constitution would be more likely to stand the chmate, and they would 
acquire by tliat time a greater steadiness of charact^ to resist temptation. Give tliem as 
much classical ami general knowledge as you can, and leave Onental htenituro alone. If 
idle question were put in India, many more would be found to lament the want of Qi'eek and 
Jjatin, than that of Persian and Hindostanee. Each country will best tcadi that which is 
proi>er''to ttaelf. het the candidate for Indfian employment be taught in E n g l a n d what an 
(US^Vl) z S English 
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English gentleman is expected to kno'w, and he uriU leam in India all that the bnsineBB of 
ln<m requirea 

But if the Home government is {bund to answer a purpose to whidi m its construction 
it seems inadequate, the government abroad, on the contmty, does less in practice than it 
promises in principle, and disappoints the expectations winch m appearance it is calculated 
to exrite It is a system too essentially English , it has little or nothing Indian in it, 
and does not accord either with the original institutions of the country, or with the habits 
and tminions of its inhabitants Those by whom the scheme of our Indian government 
was iromed, seem to have thought that wliat suited us m England would therefore suit 
the people of India. They overlooked the wide difference in the condition of the two 
countries, and forgot that an elaliorate system, which might be admirably calculated for 
the artifirial state which we liad reached through a long coumo of progressive improvement, 
was wholly unsuited to the homely manner which had prevailed tor ages, without any 
change, in India The onginal institutions of every countiy, in whatever light tliey may 
be regarded by foreigners, liav ein them almost always something that peculiarly adapts them 
to the wants and circumstances of the people to whom they belong Whether it be that the 
people are fitted to the institutions, or theinstitutions to the people, they havecxisted inlndia 
from time immemorial together, and on accordance has grown up between them which cannot 
be violated without injoiy. The people of India have no confidence in our system, they 
abhor its cumbrous forms, its endlees delays, its gnevous expenses Cheap and aum- 
inary justice is what they were accustomed to, and what they want, but what from us 
they have never had. We have endeavouied to remove what we thought evils in the native 
system, but in many instances those evils were rather apjiarent than real, and the same may 
be said of many of the advantages which we intended to substitute for them With all our 
power to protect oui subjects fixim external violence, with all our honest deshe to secure 
tliem in their rights, and all our costly establishments to adimnifrter justice to them, atiU our 
(lovernment has no sjnnpathy with their opinions, nor any hold upon their attachment The 
subjects of other states who possess none of these advantages, apd seem to have no security 
for eithei person or property but what they owe to their superiors, would still look upon a 
transfer to our rule os the greatest (»,laimty tllat could befal them Bishop Heber i elates a 
striking anecdote on this subject, where a Lucknow hoi-boinan liaving complained loudly of 
the wickedness of his own government, and being asked whether he desired to be transferred 
to that of the Enghsh, exckimed with great fervency, “Miserable as we are, of all miseiies 
keep us from that 1” It is vain to talk of the opinioiiB which the natives of India ought to 
entertain of our system, this is the opmion which, in point of fact, they do enteitiun of it 
They are of a vindictive and litigious diaracter, and theie is no puijiose, X fear, to which our 
ti ibunals ore more freipieutly applied, or to which unfortunately they are more easily appli¬ 
cable, thou that of enabling a rich man to destroy a jioor one by protracted htigation Oui 
system had appi cached nearest to what it ought to be under the govermuent of M.r Hastings 
It had before been improving, it has since declined. Tiie fault of this has been neither m 
the design nor iii the odmmistration. It was framed by very upnght uiid very able men, 
actuated by the most earnest desire to promote the happiness of our Indian subjects ; and 
it has been administered by a body exemplary in the discharge of their public duties 
But the authors of the system, eminent as their other qualifications may have been, wore 
deficient in local experience, and the utmost di^ee of zeal and ability in those by whom 
it is administered is insufficient to overcome its inherent unfitness for its end, and to wiest 
a whole people from the immemorial usages of their country 

But no consequence perhaje of the introduction of our system has been more prejudicial 
than the utter extinction it Loa occasioned of the uppei class of society among the natives 
Not a single mcUvidual can now be found among them answering to our desonption of a 
gentleman. Every avenue to creditable employment is closed against them, and whether 
in civil or militaiy service, they are equally excluded from distinction No native of India 
can attain to a civil office of sufficient lank to admit of his sitting down without permisrion 
in the presence of the youngest writer that has arrived fiom England, and in tlie army 
lie must enlist as a private soldier, and can never rise to a rank that will place him above 
being commanded by an English serjeant The distance between us and our Indian subjects 
has l^en said to be " immeasurable." Why has that distance always been so great ? Why 
are we still so ignorant of their real views and opinions ? Why have we acqmrcd so little 
of the very mformation which it most impoi ts us to possess ? Not for want of a knowledge 
of their language, not for wont of diligence or curiosity, but partly from the reserve of our 
national character, and stiU more &om the prevalence of a system wliich precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of confidential intercourse, and rigidly severs those whom it ought to be its object 
to draw together. We hold no other relation with them tlian that of master and servant 
Other European people have kept themselves much less apart from the natives of India; 
the French, in pokicular, live on more friendly terms and ti-eat them with more familiarity 
than we do ; they are consequently more popular, and wherever they have been known 
are still considered with more kindness tlian the English. The common people at Hydra- 
bad think that they do honour to an European by addressing him as Monsieur Buasy," 
though it is upwards of 70 years since M. Buasy left tlie plam; and the tomb of M. Ray¬ 
mond is BtiU illuminated by a contribution f’um the corps which he commanded, though 
it is between 30 and 40 years since any Frenchman was attached to it. 

It may now be difficult for us to retrace our stops, but 1 am satisfied that it will be wise 
in us to do sa We should amplify our system, and make it riieaper, more expeditious, 
and more sumnuuy. As we cannot make the people conform to our uutitutioiu, we should 
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make wir institutions conform to the people. We can accustom ourselves to the Indian 
laws and customs more easily than we can reconcile the Indum people to thase of England 
Laws are meant for the people they are to govern, not for those by whom they are to be 
administered. We should take care not to admit, under the plausible semblance of im- ^ 
•provement, changes that might by degrees impair the efficacy of a system that it ought to 
be our object to maintain It is from the very desire to improve, that most of our errors 
have arisen. Above all, wo ought to find respectable employment for the natives, to 
acquire some hold upon their interests if we have none upon then affections Nafave 
agents would be infinitely cheaper than European, and there is hardly a branch of the 
government in which they might not be extensively employed with advantage to us as 
well as to themselves. In the collection of the revenue, if their own method be adojited, 
os it ought to be, they must be more at home titan we are , the details of commerce they 
understand, and conduct quite as well as ourselves, as diplomati.sts they are eminently 
skilful, and in the adimmstiatinn of justice, their sujienor knowledge of the langii.ige and 
manners of one another gives them a decided advantage over us We often complain of 
the difficulty of eliciting the truth from the testimony of mitive witnesses, the reason is, 
not that tlie natives ,will not tell tlie tiuth, but that they tell it in their own way, 
in a conventional mannei, winch they themselves understand, and wo do not We cer¬ 
tainly should not find among the natives now the same integrity that we consider essential 
among ourselves , but if bad example and bod habits have «legr.ulerl, good example and 
good habits, might, by degree.s, restore them, at all events we should hold out some induce¬ 
ment to them to behave well, and if we de.sire them to become deserving of confidence, 
should show that we are willing to place confidence iii them Our native army is the 
most impoi-tant branch of our govomment, it is at once that to which wc must look foi 
the support of our power, and fiom which I fear we have most to aiipioliend the subversion 
of it. Yet even there 1 cannot but think that wre might emjiloy the natives in higher 
ranks and with more authority than we now do Indeed, if we i.iiwse them m some 
branches of the service, we must laise them in others also We should endeavour to give 

them, if possible, an interest m the the maintenance of oui wliole system, and although 
there will bo gieater risk in confiding military than civil authority, a time must come 
when it will bo a question, not whether it will be safe to trust, but whether it will be 
possible to exclude them. 

But if our institutions aie Hiiiiphfied, and especially if the natives are more extensively 
employed in the administration of tliem, might not our own officeis he reduced in numbei f 
Might not the judicial and revenue brandies of the service be consolidated i Might not 
oven the cml and militaiy be combined? Why should not all the young men who are 
sent to India be apjiointed oiigmaliy to the amy, and employed nflei wards, according to 
their capacity and acquirements, m civil as well as imlitary duties Tins would be an 
adoption of the usage of India, and, m a ccitam degree, a ietuin to our own early jiiactice 
Under the native governments, all ranks, titles and distinctions are military in their 
origin, all estates aie held by military tenure, and all autlioiity is exercised accoiding to 
military forms. In Euiope, if eveiy soldier is a gentleman, in India evoiy gentleman is 
a soldier Our own army in India has at all f lines been remaikablo for the numbei of able 
meu it has produced, and some of our most gifted levenue and political officeis have been 
bred in the military profession Theie would he ample tune foi tlie young officei-s to 
leal n and discharge all their duties, and I am satisfied that a much smaller number than 
that now employed, would be equal to the pcifoimance of all that really requires to bo done 
The amount of business geneially keeps pace with the number of hands there aie to do it 
Few as they may be, nothing tliat is es.sential will be neglected, and wlieie they are 
many, they make work os fast as they despatch it. All the forms of business in India 
would be improved by being shortened 

The diminution of numbeis would occasion a diminution of expense to the government, 
at the same time that it would admit of an mcrease of salaiy to their officers Wluitever 
portion of their revenue they can afford to allot to the executive branch of the service had 
better be divided into a few liberal, than into many small salaries Officers employed, as 
those in India are, or ought to be, desem'e to be liberally paid Tins principle was long 
acted upon with incontestable advantage, and no good has been done by the recent 
departure from it 

It has been the fashion to call our government in India a government of opinion This 
IS one of those plausible phrases which impose upon us by pretending to solve in tcims 
questions of which they do not touch the substance Our goverumeut in India is no more 
a government of opinion than any other government where the many are necessarily 
controlled by the few The natives ore not held in subjection by any opinion that we are 
wiser or better than they are, or that we govern them better than they would be governed 
by one of their own colour and religion. Our strength consists, not in any mysterious or 
unseen power, but in an organized government and a well appointed army Our Indian 
subjects see, and, as often as the occasion has ai'isen, they have felt, that wo have the sub¬ 
stantial power to constrain them. Few as we are, they know that we should prove too 
many for them if they rebelled , and in that opinion, and in no other, consists the tenure 
by which we hold the government. 

Even with the alterations which I have suggested in the executive branch of our govern¬ 
ment in In^a, I shall perhaps be thought to have taken a very narrow view of this 
subject. But before we inquire what change it may be best to make in tho structure of 
the government^ we must satisfy ourselves whether any sunffi change is necessary. I cannot 
h<dp thinkum, that all projects founded on the substitution of a new, luth^ than the 
(443.—'Yl.) X 8 amendment 
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amendment of the old system, will prove visionajty. There are no defeots in the present 
govemment of so glaring a oharacier as to require that it should be utterly extinguished; 
none that a prudent and careful process might not remove; and surely i^ie abolition of a 
govemment that is not bad would not lie warranted by the mere possibility that the one 
to be substituted for it might prove better. We see all the defeots of a system that is in 
action, and only the virtues of those that are projected. Our business is to give India 
the best practicable government we can find, not the best possible one we can conceive; we 
have no right to indulge our fondness for speculation at her expense, and to make her a 
subject’for our experiments. Hitherto our measures have been too much in advance of the 
condition of the people, and have been calculated for a state of circumstances, which they 
may reach .at some future time, but which they are as yet far from having attained. In 
whatever alterations we project, wo had better look back rather than forward. We 
cannot hope to do more for the prosperity and liapplness of the country than bos been 
already aocoinphshed by those wlio have gone before us Neither we nor our subjects 
should have any reason to complain, if we could govern India as well as it was governed 
in the time of Akber 

(signed) ff Russell. 
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I Acquisitions fiom 1813 to 1828. 

I HAVE liad access to no official corrcbpomlence relative fro this question since 182.3 
The acquisitjons of most nnportuace since 18^3 are the cessions of 1S17 by the Peishwa, 
in Ouzerat, tlic Northern Concan and the (lamatic , the conquests of 18J8 from Holkar 
and the Rajah of Nagjioor, but principally that of tlie whole of the Peishwa’s dominions, 
■aiththo exception oT the temtory reserved for the Rajah of Sattarnh 

Veiy inatenal changes in our politic.d relations have also been effected in the period 
under review, extending to a eomplote re\i8ionof our treaties with the Rajpoot, as well os 
tlio Nahratta states, besides the .settlement with the Naboii of Bhopaui, with XI nieei Khan, 
and the treaty with Nepaul, consequent upon the Cfoorklia war 

II Political lelations. 

The alliances formerly sulisisting with the Niwim, the (luikwar ami the King of Oucle, 
continue in force. Some alterations have of course been lequisite m .ill of tlieui, owing to 
some share of tlie recent acquisitions fiom tlie Peisliwa and Ncpaulcse, of vhich tliey 
received poitions , but the treaty witli the Guikwar underwent consideiable revision in 
order to consolidate oui- lespective territories, and to obtain lioin him a more adequate 
pioportion of the military changes of the piovince. 

Scindia's territory and resouices remain nearly the same as left by the tjeatiea of 1803 
and ISO’i, hut, by oor reserving the power of collectuig his acknowledged tnbute from tlie 
Rajpoot states, and corujdetely insulating his army by our nnhtaiy positions, hut power to 
injuie the Biitish Government is giently iliimnished All the otliei native princes, fioui (Jape 
Comoiiii to tho Sutlege, and fiom Kntcli-Boo) to (Jalcutta, hold their territory m subor- 
<iinate co-operation to Biitish power, our trovemmont taking upon itself the external 
protection of their territories, and they liecoming Ixmnd to assist us with all their dis- 
Q. III. posable tioops, if required I do not nowiccollectthe provisions of all the treaties, but 1 
think in most of those concluded by the Moiquie of Hastings theie is no particului stipu* 
Intiou as to tlie numerical strength of the military force to be so gianted , wc are left in 
that respect to act as we may deem ex{)edieiit 

IV Duties of Resideuts and Political Agents 

The nature of tho duties belonging to political icsnients aiidagenis, when notcharged with 
any extiaordmaiy pov cis, either of dircctmg military measuies, or of guiding internal 
administiatiou, is simply that of envoys plenipotentiary, to follow whatever instructions 
may be sent by the authoiity vliioh they lepiescnt, to guard agamst any infringement of 
treaties, to extend all piopei protection to subjects of tiieir own govemment, to repoft all 
events of importance, and from time to time, the general state of the countiy where their 
mission way be, and, in short, eveiy object of their instructions, whether as to men or 
things 

Effects of their I ^leve it will be found, invaiiubly, tlmt if the agents have not exceeded their instruc- 
prorence. tions, the effects of their presence, since our jiolitical power attained its present elevation, 

have been benelicial to tho interests of tbejinnces exactly i» proportion as they liave bo®ii 
mduced or constrained to follow the recommendations of tlie British Government. 

V. I’inaadal effects. PoUthal eonsequencea 

1 have no very correct means of replying to this question for the reasons already stated. 

Tile 
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VI. 

POLmCAL 

The linonces, after pay)ng the many claims devolvmg upon us after the coivquest, were 
not, in tlie first instance, gieatly augmented, but much was immediattdy gained by FOBmG-It. 
strengthening and securing the rest of our empire The income, however, during the few ~ JT” 
years that I afterwards remained in the country, increased pi-ogressively, and if seasons Appe ndix, N o. 19. 
had continued favourable, there was eveiy apparent liope that tins prospenty would Letter from 
continue both by increase and saving, the one resulting from extended cmtivation and fwt, Dujf 
improved management, and the other fiom a ledutdiion of expenses and the lapse of lives 'to * 
of fiensioners. y.jy. yuben, Esq. 

I think tlie revenues of the Pelshwa's territory acquired in 1817-18, including the 
cessions by the treaty of Poonah, and dednetmg the sovereignty assigned to the Rajah of 
Sattarali, scarcely amounted to a crore of rupees Tlio increased charges of the civil 
administration of Bombay became of course considerable, but m eonsequenee of the 
augmentation wliioh took place by the revision of arrangements with the Guikwar, there 
was very bttlo increase to the rcguliu* luiny, and two-thiids of the iiregnlai horse were 
gradually discharged some of them also weio transferred to the seivice ot the Rajah of 
.Sattarah. 

In the Poisliwa’s territories, in the Deccan, the risk of internal disturhanee became 
considerable A vast body of unemployed sokUery were thrown upon the countiy, not 
only of those who had comjiosed the Peishwa’s army, both Mahrattas and foieigners, but 
those of the disbanded annies of Holkar, Scindia, and the Bajah of Bei ar, many of whom 
being natives of the Deccan, returned home when the sujierfluons troops of those princes 
were disbanded Although much was done to rendei the conquest as pal.atable as [lossihlo 
to our new subjects, it was not to Ih' expected that those who hafl lost then livelihood or 
tlioir possessions could become favouiable to ourgoveinment On the contrary, we knew 
tb.atmany were ready to join, not merely in any feasible attempt to oveituin oiii powei, 
but in anj' scheme which promised present pluiulci and ananhy Vigilance quashed the 
veiy few attempts it <lid not pnsvent, and eveiy month passed added to their halnts ol 
peace and our chances of security The Peishwa hail been the sccict instij^toi or .abettoi 
of every plot formed against our power ni India for a aeri»*s of jears, and tlie mere deposal 
of tluit infatuated being w.is in itself a measure which coutiibutcd in an essential degree 
to remove the dread of external hostility. 

VI Subsidiary Alliauces 

The system of subsidiary alliances, as jilanued by the genius oi the Maisjuis Wellesley, 
was formed on a clear view of what our situation rendei ed expedient, llis removal fiom 
India left his great design niitinislied Tho expansive ardi, with its base jesting on 
Calcutta and Bombay, winch he lind so nearly completed, was left mthout diiving the 
key-stone But the vvaveiing policy which diotab'd the measures of the succi'oding 
ailmiiiistmtion m Indu, and of which so many dieadful scenes of human miseiy weio the 
consequence, is not inoie chaigeablc to the (louit et Diiectois than to the British Cabinet 
of that period, a ])olicy, the secret springs of which may he tiaicd to the veiy virtues 
of our constitution, which have a tendency, undei every popular government, to embarrass 
distant 01 prolonged political enterprises, .and to cramp a nation’s energies in foreign 
war • 

The necessity tor completing tho Marquis Wellesley's plan, which was cleaily foretold 
and recorded by Lord Luke in 180 >, soon became apjiaient, but it was not until 12 years 
afterw.aTds that the detomination of our government to suppress the power ol tho Rindarees 
led to proofs of the political confederacy which was m a iiianiiei foi-ced to declaiv itself 
bcfoie the parties were fully prepared, or rather before the East India Oornpauy wj.s ' 

sufficiently exhausted for their purpose More complete evidence of what the Marquis 
Wellesley proposed could not have been adduced than the events wluch led to the war ot 
1817 and the deposal of the Peishwa. 

VII Distribution of the Army 

On the side of India with which I am acquainted, I should say that the strengUi and 
distnhutiou of the army had been well regulated, and with attention to our political 
position internally and externally As far as regai-ds internal tranquillity, llicrc is, in that 
respect, a political advantage in the very defect that arises firomthe dispersed state of our 
military body in numerous gamsons and stations. With one very great disadvantage in Defects, 
a milibiry point of view, that of allowing few opjKjrtumties of having the troops exeicised 
together in large bodie.s, and in so far less efficient for tho purpose of exterior defence, it 
affords considerable advantages, particularly in such countiaes as the Deccan .and Katty war, Advantages, 
where small parties of plunderers would have greater facilities of maiauding if the troops 
were collected Their neighbourhood gives co^deiice to the peaceful, and overawes tliovo 
who are otherwise disposed Their own supplies are more easily and cheaply obtained 
than if they were in masses. They circulate some money in the different distncts, and of 
course faciUtate operations in the civil department by the countenance which a military 
body in India as yet affords. 

VIII Residencies. 

Within my limited knowledge, the establishments of the residencies and agencies are 
regulated with economy, and (m a footing of respectability whiidi should render them 
p^c^yeffij^nt. 
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or IX ChedcB upon the Diplomatic Depasrtment 
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.... . I am not aware of any partaculw checke in the diplomatic department, excepting the 
AwQDdiXtNo. 19. pro^iWt-ion as to presents; nor do I very well see how they could be imposed, as it is 
' impossible to foresee the circumstances against which we have to guard. A dishonest 
Letter from envoy is the worst of traitors, as a foolish one is a calamity and a reproach. If he be so 

Capt. J. <S. wealc or so unprincipled as to fall into the power of a native court, either by flatteiy or 

to corruption, he might sometimes do much mischief by misrepresentation, or by supineness 

T.B, FiB»er#,Esq. However, I do believe, the servants of the East India Company are fully as pure, public- 
spirited and honourable a body as exist, and although there aic delinquents or doubtfiil 
persons every where, individual character is m well known, from youth to manhood, that 
the ruling authorities ought, in general, to he able to prevent an inmroper person from 
being placed in such a situation. In sliort, the best check la to he found in the agent’s 
character, and in the words of Henn Quatre, “ Mitte aapieivtem et nihil dicas " 


X. India Company, constitution of 


Character of the 
Directors. 


The question. 


Direction and con¬ 
trol at komiv 


and abroad. 


The growth and present constitution of the East India Company from the most cxtia- 
ordinary history of polity in the universe A vast dominion thriving, or at all events 
expanding, under a system of apparent incongruity 

The characteristic feature in the conduct of the Directors, and the quahty, which has 
perhaps been of more importance to their stability than raixi talent, is their ])mdence 
Their general letters, and their political corresjiondence with India, of which I have read 
the greater pui-t since the earliest period, are, on the whole, a wonderful record of caution 
and discernment, and, with few exceptions, I am bound to add of justice and honour. 

The exercise of sovereignty, and the interests of their trade, occasionally jiresent the 
strangest anomabes. At one time we see them generous and enterprising ns the English, 
at another wary and selfish as their rivals the Dutch Parental ns a government, grasping 
as mercliants; covetous of gam, yet scrupulously dispensing justice, even when involving 
their own loss. 

If the nation persevere in demandingthebacrjfice of all exclusive privilege, the difficulty 
probably will be, in what manner to afford such equitable compensation as may not 
occasion a stop or derangement in the machmo of government As far as regards this view 
of the subject, if there be a deficiency, whetlier the charter be renewed or Jiot> whether the 
government be King’s or Company's, the nation must giaut some equivalent m lieu of 
what the one yields and the other obtains Engrafting more of the Indian debt on that 
of England, although not so unreasonable as many people suppose, will not be jiermittcd. 
An enluinced tax on British imports into Imha, or such encouragement to the admission 
of produce as must improve the resources of that territory, are iileas deeply at issue with 
angry interests. But let the legislative assembly of our country recollect, that these 
considerations are tlie mere balancing of our own selfish interests. Their motives for 
ameliorating the minfls and condition of the natives of India, must spring from a higher 
source; and regardleas of the grovelling question of who wins and who loses, let them 
look to that one grand and worthy object, the improvement and haiipinebs of a hundred 
milbons of human beings, whom ft'ovidence has counnittod to the charge of Great Bntam, 
and, be it remembered, to her responsibility. 

1 bebeve the present system of direction and control to be as good ns any that could be 
devised for India. There may be anomalies and difficulties in inanaging fbe details of 
business, wbero the opposing authorities take difierent views, and if one bad practical 
experience of those difficulties, remeibes might, in the multitude even of bumble counsel, 
be suggested But they are wisely kept private, if sucli theie be ; and judging simply 
from the effects on every branch of the service, a moio explicit definition of the powers 
of the autiiorities at home, or a stricter control over the actions of the Governor-General 
abroad, might not be attended with the same practical benefits to the British nation 

The Parbameiitaiy enactment, which put an end to the divided nature of authority in 
India, and vested a eonti oiling powei m the Governoi-General in Council over the other 
presidencies, was attended, we know, with consequences in the highest degree salutary, 
although the firat exercise of that power was one of the few arbitrary proceedings justly 
chargeable to Warren Hastings, whilst his subsequent endeavour to mi^e amends was a 
noble instance of his candour and magnanimity. 
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LETTER from B. S. Jones, Esq. to the Bight honourable Charles Gramt, Chairman of the 
Select Committee on East India Affaira. 


Sir, 

In consequence of the permission which I received from you as President of the India 
Board, I have the honour to transmit to you the under-mentioned papers, in’the hope that 
they may be of some use to the East In^ Committee in the prosecuHon of that bramdi of 

their 
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their inquiry which relates to the political administration of the Company's affairs I am 
^uHe aware that for the accuracy, both of the statements and of the ol^rvations contained 
in these papers, the responsibility rests solely with me 

1. A Summary Statement, explanatory of the Prepress of the Temtorial Dominion and 
Political Connexions of the British Government m India, from the year 1765 to the 
present time 

S. A Statement, showing the Nature of the Relations at present subsistmg with the several 
States and CIue& of Indio. 

3 A Review of the System of Subsidiary Alliance, with reference to its subserviency to 
British Interests, and to its operation on the Character and Condition of the Native 
States in which it has been estabbshed. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

India Board, 1 August 1832. (signed^ B.8.J(yiu». 
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1. A Summary STATESucirr, explanatory of the Progress of the Territorial Dominion and 
Political Connexions of the British Government in India, from the year 1766 to the 
present time.* 

Prieviously to the acquisition of the Dewanny, the East India Company possessed in 
Bengal. Factories at Calcutta, Cossimbozar and Dacca, and a district in tlie vicinity of 
Calc ta denominated the 2-1' Pergunnahs, which had lieen ceded by the Nabob of Bengal 
rMevT Jaffien in the year 1759 On the Eastern coast of the peninsula they possessed 
Ma iras, Fort St David, some aettleinents in the Northern Circars, and a district denomi¬ 
nated the Seven Magana situated near to Madras, which district had been ceded to them 
in 1763 by Mahomed Alh, tlien Nabob of the Carnatic, and on the Westem coast of India 
their possessions consisted of the fort and island of Bombay and the town and castle of 
Surat 

On the 12th August 1765, the Mogul Shah Allum, granted to the East India Company 
the Dewanny, or collection of the revenue of Bengal, Ifehar, and Orissa He also granted, 
“by way of inaum or fiee gift, without the least participation of any p*irson whatever in 
the same," the Noithern Circars, to which latter grant the Nizam or Soubahdar of the 
Deccan acceded on the 12th Novembei of the following year One of the.se districts 
called the Guntoor Circar, was, at the date of the grant, held as a jaghire for life by Ba- 
ssaulet Jung, the Nizam’s brother, by an agieement with whom, dated 27th April 1779, the 
government of Foit St George rented that Cnciu, and it did not come into their actual 
possession until after the death of Bozaulet Jimg, which took place in September 1788. 
For the wliole of the Northern Ciicars the Company paid to the Nizam an annual ixsscush 
or tribute of seven lacs of iiqiees, which was redeemed in theyeai 1823 by the payment 
of the sum of rupees 1,16,66,666 for the purpose of onabhng the Nizam to liquidate his debta 
In virtue of that payment the Circars arc now held in full sovereignty by the British 
Government 

The acquisitions above enumerated laid the foundations of the political power of Great 
Britain m India They were the result of contests with the native princes, in some of 
wluch the French took an active part 

In the year 1775, Asoph-ud-Dowlah, the Vizier of Oude, ceded the province of Benares 
to the East India Company, by whose aid in the preceding year he had been enabled to 
reduce to subjection the tributary chief of the BoluUas, a warlike and turbulent tnbe It 
is to be noted, that the pohey of this proceedmg was questioned at home, 

A war bidkc out between the Maluattas and the Company in the year 1776, and in the 
year 1780 Hydcr AIK, the ruler of Myaoi*e. commenced hostihtii», which, after his death, 
were prosecuted by Ids son and successor Tippoo Sultan Peace was concluded with the 
Mahrattas in 1782, and with Tippoo Sultan m 1784 By the treaty of Salbey, winch is 
dated 17th May 1782, the Mahrattas ceded to the Company the island of Solsette, in the 
vicinity of Bomliay, an acquisition of considerable value. 

In the year 1789 the peace of India was again disturbed by an act of aggression com¬ 
mitted by Tippio Sultan on the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the British Government. 
In the war which ensued, both the Nizam and the Peishwatook part against the Sultan, 
who, on the 18th March 1792, was compelled, when the combmed forces had advanced to 
Seringapatam, to subscribe a treaty by which he gave up tlie half of his doiniiuona The 
territory tlius wrested from Tippoo was divided by Lord Comwalhs, m equal portions, 
between the Company, the Nizam and the Peishwa. 

In the interval between the peace of Seringapatam and the Mysore wax of 1799, a dis¬ 
pute arose between the Mahrattas and the Nizam in which the Governor-General, Sir John 
Shore, actuated by a strict regard to the pacific principles which had been constantly 
enjoined from home, refused to interfere. 

The power of the Nizam was materially reduced by the cessions and pecuniary saerifioes 
which were exacted from him by his successflil opponents, and ho would probably have fallen 
i^tiiely under their dominant influence, but for the untimely death of the young Peishwa 

Madarow 


* This xiaper was prepared for the pnipoie of affording a general view of the oooraa of events to 
those who had not previously paid mnoh attention to Inman afihin. 
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« Madorovr on the 2'rth October 1795. This event occanoned serious divisions amongst the 

FOnEIGK. Mahratta chiefs. Nana Fumavese, the principal minister at Poonah, with a view to 

strengthen his party, endeavoured to gam the support of the Nizam's government, and 
Appea dia, N o. 20. resigned on the part of the Poonah state the territorial cessions Which had been wrested 
T nftiTftBiii Highness. 

B. O’jHng Sir John Shore’s administration the British troops, under Sir Robert Abercromby, 

’ ’ to * employed to put down a formidable rebellion of tlie Bohillos, a tribe subject to the 

The Bight bon. supremacy of the Vizier of Oude They were with some difficulty r^uced to subjection in 
diaf’/M Gtant. the year 1794. 

The approach of a hostile army under Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
the utter mefficiency of the Vizier’s troops, rendered it necessaiy to adopt precautions for 
the security of the Oude frontier. Among other measures, Sir John Shore, in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1797 prevailed upon the Vizier Asoph-ud-Dowlah, to agree to an increase 
of the subsidiary force by the addition of a regiment of European and one of native calvary 

In the month of September 1797, Asoph-ud-Dowlah died, and his reputed son, Vizier 
Ali, was permitted to ascend the vacant musnud; but on discovering the spuriouBness of 
Vizier Ah’s birth Sir John Shore deposed bim, and conferred the government upon Suadut 
Ali, the brother of the late Vizier. By a treaty with him, dated Februa^ 21, 1798, the 
sudsidiary force was further increased, and Suadut Ali coded to the Bntirii Government 
the strong fortress of Allahabad, situated at the confluence of the rivers Jumna and 
Ganges. 

In addition to the forcing transactions, it may be pi-oper to mention, that the Dutch 
settlements on the continent of India and on the island of Ceylon were durmg the time 
that Sir John Shore was at the head of afiairs m India, taken possession of by expeditions 
fitted out from Madi'os by Lord Hobart, the governor of that Presidency On the return 
of Sir John Shore to England he was created an Irish peer, with the title of Baron 
Teignmoiith. 

Lord Teignmouth was succeeded in the office of Governor-General by the Earl of Mor- 
nington, now Marquis Wellesley 

Tippoo Sultan, although greatly reduced by the result of his last contest, had never 
ceased to cherish the design of renewing hostilities at the first favourable opportunity, and 
when Lord Wellesley reached India, 26th April 1798, Tippoo was preparing for war. 

Whatever were the advants^es of the neutral system which had bwn observed by the 
late Governor-General, they were obtained by the loss of a considerable portion of the 


influence which the British Government hod formerly enjoyed at the courts of Poonah and 
Hydrabad, at both of which a strong Frendi party existed. Indeed, the most efficient 
portion of the Nizam's army was officered and commanded by Frenchmen. 

It was a primary object of Loid Wellesley to recover the ground which had thus been 
lost By an admirable stroke of policy his lordship prevailed upon the Nizam to disband 
the French corps and te substitute for them a British subsidiary force The negotiations at 
Poonah, for the revival of the triple alh'auce of 1790, failed of success, and Lord Wellesley 
was forced to proceed in his operations against Tippoo Sultan without any satisfactory 
settlement with either the Peishwa or Sdndia, who were strongly suspect^ to be much 
more inclined to take part with thou against the enemy. 

Tippoo Sultan had, in the early part of the year 1798, deputed ambassadors to the 
government of Mauritius, for the purpose of forming an alliance with the French Govern¬ 
ment, and of obtaining military assistance. In the proclamation published at Mauritius, 
it was distinctly stated, that Tippoo only waited for the succour of France to declare war 
against the English, and that it was his siident de8iie|to expel them from India. The inva¬ 
sion of Egypt by the French, if it had not been originally planned with a view to the 
assistance of Tippoo, might, it was evident, be converted to that purpose, and Lord 
Wellesley was therefore determined to frustrate such a design by the immediate adoption 
of the most vigorous measures His Lordship, however, tried the effect of negotiation, 
and it was not until tlie month of February 1799 that he was compelled to abandon all 
hopes of averting war. T^e armies of Bombay and of Madras, the latter of which had 
been joined by the Nizam’s contingent, entered the territories of Mysore, and advanced 
to Senngapatam, which, on the 4th of May, was taken by assault. Tippoo Sultan fell; 
and the dominion of the house of Hyder passed away. 

After bestowing a portion of the late Sultan’s territories upon a youth descended from 
the former Rajalis of Mysore, Lord Wellesley divided the remainder ^tween the Company 
and the Nizam 


The conquest of Mysore required, in Lord Weflealey's opinion, a revision of our political 
relations with the piincipal powers of the Deccan. The restless character of the Mahiatta 
nation, the advantages presented by the local position of some of the states of India to the 
future intrigues of the French, and the actum establishment of many French officers in 
the service of Scindia, concurred in his Lordriiip's opinion, to render it a measure of indis¬ 
pensable precaution either to acquire an ascendwey in the councils of the MaWtta chief¬ 
tains, or to unite ourselves in a defensive alliance with the powers wliich formed a barrier 
between our teniteries and those of the Mahrattas. Actuated by these motives. Lord 
Wellesley concluded a new treaty with the Nizam, dated the 12th October 1800, in terms 
which not only provided for a considerable aup;mentation of the snbsidiaiy force, hni sub- 
stitnted territorial cessions in place of the pecaniarysnbmdy payable under tiie treaty of1798. 
By this laqt arrangement we Qbtoined complete possession of the districts whirii had been 
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allotted to the Nizam as his share of the countries obtained from Tippoo Sultan in the -wars 
of 1792 and 1799 ; and the Nizam became entitled to the full protection of the Com[)any 
against any power that should attack hun. His highness on his part bound himself to 
submit to our arbitration all disputes with other states. 

Previously to noticing the transactions which ensued with the Mohrattas, it is proper 
to advert to the affairs of Oude and of the Gamatia 

The north'Westem frontier of India had for three or four successive years been menaced 
with invasion by Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afghauns, whoso avowed object it was to 
restore the power of the Mogul The apprehensions ezcit^ in the mind of the Vizier by 
this threat, obliged the British Government to maintain a considerable force in the Upper 
Provinces. So mefficient and hoentious were the Vizier’s troops, that he feared to entmst 
his own person to their protection, and requested that a British detachment should be 
retained at Lucknow. The whole system of his administration wos indeed so extremely 
defective as to require immediate reform. Lord Wellesley felt the necessity of strengthen¬ 
ing the frontier of Oude, which was exposed to danger not only from an iiTiiption of the 
Afghauns, but more especially from the vicinity of corps officered by the Frencli in the 
service of Scindia. The French commander had the custody of the Mogul's person, the 
use of whose name might, under .some circumstances, have hod an unfavourable influence 
on the fidelity of our Mahomedan subjects. His Lo^^sbip, after .a long and veiy difficult 
negotiation, prevailed upon the Vizier Siiadut Alii to siibroribe a ticaty, dated the 10th 
November, 1801, in virtue of which he, after the example of the Nizam, ceded a huge por¬ 
tion of his territories as an equivalent for pecuniary subsidy, the subsuliaiy foicc w.is 
considerably increase<l; and his Excellency bound himself to conform to the advice of the 
British Government in the administration of his internal affairs. 

With a view to withdraw the attention of Zemaun 8hah from India, Loid Wellesley 
deputed Sir John Malcolm to Persia, by whose address, tho Persian Monarch was induced 
to support the pretensions of certain competitors for the tlironc of Oaubul, in consequence 
of which Zemaun Shah was recalled to the defence of lus own dominions He subsequently 
lost his throne and his eyes, which were put out by a successful rival Treaties of Chance 
and of commerce were concluded in January 1801, by Sir John Malcolm, with the Shah 
of Persia 

Among the archives of Seringapatam was found a correspondence which hod taken 
place between the Nabob of the Carnatic and Tippoo Sultan, of a nature decidedly hostile 
to our interests. On making this discovery, I.x)rd Wellesley judged it necessary to depiive 
the Nabob of all political power, and accordingly an arrangement was concluded on tho 
31st July 1801, in virtue of which the civd and military government of the Oainatic was 
transferred to the Company, the Nabob receiving a oertoin portion of the revenues for his 
maintenance in a style smteci to his rank an<l dignity It is to be observed, that at tlie 
date of the discovery the Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrali was in a b.ad state of health, and that 
no decisive steps were taken until after the death of that prince The arrangement was, 
in tho first instance, proposed to Ah Hussein, the reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah , but 
though the negotiation was continued .several days, it entirely failed. It was suhsetpiently 
concluded with Azeem-u-Dowlah, the brother of the late Nabob. 

An aiTangement of a sirinlar nature, though n|)on different ground.s, had been effected 
in the year 1799 with the Bajah of Tanjore 

In former wars in India tlie attention of the British Government was chiefly directed 
to the Coromandel coast, where by the possession of Pondicherry, the French hod the means 
of introducing large bodies of troops which, as opportunity offered, joined tlie ranks of 
hostde native powers. But after the glonous achievements of tho British navy hod 
removed all apprehensions of danger by sea, it was only by the advance of an aimy by 
land that tlie security of our power could be affected by an European enemy, and hence it 
became a point of policy to guard against the intiigues of the French with the native states 
on our north-western frontier. 
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The Guicowar, a Mohratta chief, who possessed the province of Guzerat and the Katty- 
war pemnsula, had in the year 1800 manifested a disposition to cultivate the friendship of 
the British Government It was not, however, until 1802 that the reigning chief, having 
been deprived of power by an ambitious relative, sohcited our inteHei'ence This was 
accorded, and a subsidiary alliance formed, whicli led to the acquisition of several districts 
in that quarter of India. 

To return to the Mahrattaa As an inducement to the Peishwa to enter into an inti¬ 
mate alliance with the British Government, Lord Wellesley had offered to him a poition 
of the Mysore territory, although, as before observed, he had taken no part in the last war 
On the Peishwa’s rejection of our overtures, this territory was divided between the Nizam 
and the British Government The Peisliwa’scouncd’s had fora long time been swayed by 
Dowlut Bao Scindia^ but in 1802 the ascendency of that chief at Poooah was supplanted 
by an enterprising rival, Jeswunt Roo Holkar, who, after defeating the combined forces of 
Scindia and of the Peishwa, advanced upon Poonah. On the approodi of Holkar’s forces, 
the Peishwa fled to Bassein, a Mohintta town in the vicimty of Bombay. In this extre¬ 
mity the Peishwa, Bajee Bow, was disposed to accept of our aid. By a rapid march the 
Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, reached Poonah just in time to save it from 
destruction. The Peishwa having been foro^ by adversity to seek the protection of the 
British Government, concluded, at Bassein, on tiie Slst December 1802, a trea^ of a 
natnte wmilar to that which in 1800 had been entered into with the Nizam. By the 
(445.-71) A A 2 supplementary 
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Bapplementaiy iroaty of 16th December 1808, tbePeiahwa made over to the Britisb Oovonv* 
meat his poBsearions and rights in the rich province of Bondelcund. 

Having thus formed an intimate connexion with the nominal head of the Mahratta coU'' 
fedenuy, the influence of the chiefs who had so lately rendered the Feiahwa's authority 
subservient to their own designs, was materially weakened 

Soindia and the Bajah of fierar were not slow to perceive the effect which our aUlanoe 
was calculated to produce; but although for a time they pretended to acquiesce in the 
propriety of the course which the Feishwa had adopted,^ it soon became apparent, that they 
were not disposed to relinquish their hold upon him without a struggle. 

The armies of Sindia and of the Bajah of Berar (or Na^ore) assumed a station me¬ 
nacing to the Niaam's dominions. The resident at Poonah, Colonel Collins, who had been 
deputed to ^e camp of the confedeoated chiefs, at an mterview with Scindia (S7th May 
1808), commumcated to him the treaty of Bassein. After a careful perusal of every article, 
Scindia and his minister declared that it contained nothing in the slightest degree iigurious 
to his legitimate authonty, But though he made this declaration, he would not explain to 
the resicknt what were lus intentionB, and upon being much pressed upon this mint, 
Scindia broke up the conference, saying, “After my mterview with the Bajah of Berar 
you shall be informed whether we will have peace or war." War was, in fact, already 
decided, and Lord Wellesley was well prepared for that extremity. His Lordship's plan 
of operations was speedily arranged, and the best instruments selected for carrying it mto 
effect. Having nominated Lord Lake to command ./he army in Hiudoston, and General 
Wellesley to command the army m the Deccan, Lord Wellesley furnished those officers with 
instructions admirably adapted to meet every case which was hkely to anse His Lordship 
at the same time, with a degree of confidence which was most wisely bestowed, mvested 
them with full powers to alter or modify any part of those instructions as circumstances 
might demand. After a short but arduous contest, the power of the confederates was com¬ 
pletely broken, and, as the price of peace, they were constrained to alienate a large portion 
of their territories, From the Bajali of Berar we acquired, by the treaty of Deogaum, 
I7th December 1803, the province of Cuttack, including thi port of Balasore. These 
cessions served to connect the Bengal prownces with the Northern Circars (subjeot to 
Madras), an object which had long b^n regarded as desirable The Bajah also ceded the 
provmces of Sumbulpore and Patna, which were subsequently restored to him He also 
ceded some districts on the Nizam sfirontier, which were made over to his Highness, although 
he had but lU performed the duty of on ally. 

From Scindia, by tbe treaty of Surge Aujengaum, SO Dec. 1803, we acquired a valuable 
tract of temtoiy in the Dooab*, situated between the nvers Jumna and Ganges, which, 
added to the districts fonnerly c^ed by the Vizier of Oude, served matonally to improve 
our frontier in that quarter Scmdia also ceded the fort of Broacli with its dependent 
district, and some temlory m the Deccan, which was confeired partly upon the Nizam and 
partly upon the Feishwa. 

A very important result of the war with Scindia, was the annihilation of the French 
interest at his court His regular battalions were officered partly by Frenchmen and partly 
by other Europeans, some of them English. these latter were induced to abandon Scindia's 
service m consequence of a proclamation issued by Lord Wellesley previously to the com¬ 
mencement of Lostibties • many other individuals followed their example, and accepted of 
the liberal provision which was offered to them Tbe effect of this wise stioke of poLcy 
was to weaken the confidence of Srindia, and of other native chiefs, in the fidelity of 
European adventurers. 

Another important event arising out of the war, was tbe emancipation of the Mogul, 
Shah AUum, from the power of Scindia, by whom, (or rather by the French commander of 
his regular infantry,) that unfortunate monarch, bad been kept in a painful state of restraint. 
A handsome provision was made by Lord Wellesley for the support of the representative 
of the once powerful house of Timur. 

By the result of this memorable war the British possessions in Hindostan were extended 
to Delhi, and their military reputation exalted by many splendid victories, of which it may 
suffice to specify the battles of As^e and Argaum in tiie Deccan, and of Deig, Lasswaree, 
and Dddil in Hindostan. 

Among the political arrangements adopted by Lord Wellesley at the period above alluded 
to, alliances were formed with the Rajpoot chief f of Jyepore, and with the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Bhurtpore. 

In the prosecution of bis plan of acquiring on ascendency in the councils of the Mahratta 
ohiefi, Lord Wellesley had prevailed upon Scmdia to agree to a treaty of alliance and 
mutukl defence, dat^ 27 Feb. 1804: but it soon became evident that Soindia had not 
entered cordially into that alliance. 

Jeswunt Bao Holkor, althoi^h he bad promised Scindia and the Rajah of Berar to join 
the confederacy against the Britirii Government, took no part m the contest; his conduct, 
in thus keeping aloof, has been attributed to jealousy of Scindia, with whom he had pro* 
viously quarrelled. But before the treaties of peace were concluded he hod advanced 
towards Hindostan as fru: as to the frontier of the Rajah of Jyepore, who was then under 
British protection. From this position he deputed agents to L^ Lidc^ to whom theysub- 

mitted 


* Dooab, liks Mesopotamia, dgnifies a country lying between tiro rivers, 
t A treafy WM ibo oonclu^ with the Vakeela of tbe joodpen «bH which, however, he 
icfiued to ratify. 
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nutted several extravagant demands, which were of coarse rejected; Holkar at the n anm 
time wrote a letter to General Wellesley, dcmaudmg the cession of several provinces of the 

Deccan, ongmally, as he affirmed, the property of the Uolkar family. His letter concluded -- 

aa follows . “ Countries of many hunitoJ a loU be overrun and plundered , Lord Lake Appendix, No. 20. 
sh^ll not have leisuie to breathe for a moment, and calamities will fall on lacs of human j 
bemgs in continual war, by the attacks of my army, which overwhelms like the Wcivcs of ^ ^ 


FOREIGN. 


This threat was followed by an incursion mto the JyejKire teiTitones Tlio war with 'pho Bicht h ep , 
Holkar, which commenced in the month of April 1804, lasb-d till Dec. 1805 Ilia tegular Charm Oram^ 
infantry and artillery were utterly defeated at the battle of Deog and the action at Futty- 
ghur entirely broke the spirit of his cavalry; his forti esses, an<l the strongholds ot Ins family 
were also captured Against these successes are to be placed the disastious retreat of 
a corps commanded by Colonel Monson; and thcseveio losses sustained by Loid Lake, m 
five successive attempts to capture the foitoftho Rajali of Bhurtpore, i^hohad broken ins 
treaty with the British Go^ ernment and espoused the cause of the enein-y , Hcindia had also 
manifested a disposition favourable to the enemy A strong party in Holkar’s interest, 
beaded by Serjee Row Ghautka, the fatlier-m-law of Semdia, endeavoured hy every means 
to involve that chief in active hostility with the Bntish Government. The party went so 
far aato attack the escort and plunder the baggage of Mr Jenkins, the acting lesident, 
who was for some time detained a pi isoner in Scmdia’s comp. 

The system of policy pui-sued by Lord Wellesley was leg.urded at home with feelings of 
alarm, as tending to i mposo upon the British Government the serious and iiiconv cment obli¬ 
gation of establishing and preserving older among eliief's prone to war and plundei Lord 
Cornwallis, then far advanced in j ears, and in an mfirm state of health, was prevailed upon 
for the second time to undertake the supieine governmeut of India. That venciable noble¬ 
man reached India in July 1805, fully fi aught witli a deteiiiunation to icvcrt to the neutral 
and moderate system winch distmgiushed his toimer admuustration Hi.s loidship lost no 
time in instructing Lord Lake to open negotiations with Kciudi.t, and unmmmicuted to him 
his intention to dissolve the alliance with Jyejiore, and to contei the coiupu'rod territoiies 
southward and westward of Delhi, uiion certain military chieltams on condition of then not 
claiming our protection Lord Cornwallis left Fort Willum to join the army, and had 
reached Gliazeepoie near Benares, when his progress was arrested by the hand ot death, on 
the 5th October 1806. In consequence ot tins event, Sir George Harlow succeeded, in 
virtue of a provisional appointment, to the office of Goveuior-gencral In conformity to 
the line of pohey which had been determined ujion by Loid Coiiiwallis, Sir Geoige Barlow 
proceeded to rclinqinsii all connexion with the fietty states west of the Jumiia, and to con¬ 
clude peace with IJolkai this was elfectcil by a ti»*aty, dated the 2IHi December 1806 
An arrangement of our diflerences with S( mdia was .dso ettected on the 22d No\ ember 

By the treaties above alluded to, the Company voluntaiily engaged torefiainfiom funn¬ 
ing political connexions with the Rajpoot Chiefs, and from interfering in any shai»c with the 
settlements wlucli Scmdia might make with them At the date of these treaties the <ilhance 
with the Rajpoot chief of Jyepore still subswted, and might Jiave been jireservcd witliout 
any breach ot faith to Scindia oi Iloikai . hut, in Ins .anxiety to escape (lom any inobablo 
cause of embainutomeut in that quartei. Sit Gcoige Barlow took the eailiost opportunity 
to relinquish the connexion with Jyepoie, though tonlr.iry to tiio wish ol the RajaL 

Lord Cornwallis had intended to modify the tieaties which Loid Wellesley had contracted 
with the Nizam and the Peishwa, with a view to lehix the control wliichh.id been exercised 
over their actions • but although Sir G Bailow was w’cll uiclmed to adopt all the sug¬ 
gestions of Ills illustiious predecessor, he was induced, on mature retlcctiuii, to preserve 
those alliances in full force 

The Court of Directors wcie so well aatisfied with the princiiiles and conduct of Sir 


George Bailow, us to have led them to expiess a strong wish for his continuance in the 
ffigh office of Governor-general. The new aibuinistiation, at the head of which was Lord 
Grenville, had, however, destined foi that office the Earl of Laudeidiile The court havmg 
peremptorily refused to appoint his loidship, or to displace Sir Geoige Bailow, the Kmg 
was advised, for the first time, to exei cise the power of removing a Company s servant. 
A warrant was accordingly issued, under tlie sign manual, removing Sir George Bailow 
from the chair of tJie Supreme Government, and the court were, eventually, prevailed 
upon to acquiesce in the nomination to tliat important station of Loid Miiito, who then 
presided at the India Board. Sir George Baalow was appointed to the suburdmate 
government of Fort St George 

Lo]^ Mmto reached India in the mouth of July I807 During the short period of time 
that he was at the head of the Board of Control, his lordslup manifested a disposition to 
contract the sphere of our political relations. He had nut, however, long occupied the seat 
of supreme authority before he found it necessary to interpose the piwcr of his government 
for the protection of the Rajah of llerar or Nugpore, whoso dominions weie invaded by 
Ameer Khan, a Paton chief, at the head of a numerous body of licentious tioops The 
Rajah wds not an ally of the British Government, and therefore liad no conventional chum 
to its protection, but from the lawless and aspiring character ol the assailant, wliu had already 
acquired a dominant influence in Holkar's councils, Lord Mmto left, that considerations 
deeply affecting our own interests imperatively called ujion us to arrest the further progress 

an ambitious leader, who had collected under bis standard a huge number of mihtary 
adventurers, by whom he was regarded as the probable successor of the MoguL Under 
(448.—VI.) A A 3 these 
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these circumstances, it vrould have been higlily impolitic to have allowed him to estahUsh 
his power on the ruins of a state which was comparatively inoffensive Lord Minto accord- 
inglv (in the year 1809) despatched two detachments, the principal of which was entrusted 
to the command of Major-general Sir Barry Close, and the other to Major-general Martin- 
dale, who was instmctra to co-operate with the main force As the British troops advanced 
Ameer Khan retired, and subsequently proceeded to Hindostan, where for a considerable 
time he ravaged and plundered the Rajpoot states, which were then beyond the pale of our 
allianoes 

After Ameer Khan had withdrawn from the frontiers of Berar, a negotiation was entered 
into with the chief of that state for the formation of an arrangement, which would entitle 
the It^ah to the permanent aid of a body of British troops ; but althougli, whilst under 
on apprehension of returning dmtger he listened to the proposal, he cooled as his fears 
subsided; and it was not until after his death, in the year 1816, that a subsidiary alliance 
was contracted lietween the two states 

In the year 1808 (the present Lord Melville being then at the head of the India Board), 
there bemg good reason to believe that Buonaparte, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
Russia, meditated the invasion of India^instructionswere issued to the Supreme Qovemment 
directing them to adopt measures of precaution, with reference to such a contingency. The 
French had, in fact, sent a splendid embassy to P.'rsia, at which court they for a while 
supplanted Bntisli influence. With a view to recover that influence. Sir Harford Jones 
was deputed to Tehraun from England as Ills Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and pleni¬ 
potentiary Oii-cumstancea arose to fevour his eftbi ts, and he succeeded m concluding a 
treaty of alliance in virtue of wliich the King of Persia dismissed the French embassy. We 
engaged on our part to supply the Persian iSng with arms and ammunition, and to pay to 
him 120,000 tomauns annually so long os he should continue at war with Russia. Some 
embaiTassinent arose during Sir H .Tones's residence at the Persian Court by the mission 
of Sir John Malcolm as envoy from Lord Minto, who had disapproved of Sir H. Jones's 
conduct On a review of these discordant proceedings, His Majesty’s Qovemment deputed 
Sir Gore Ouseley in the character of ambassador to the Court of Persia , by this minister 
a new treaty was concluded, and the payment to Persia was increased to 200,000 tomauns 
per annum. 

With a view to awaken the apprehensions of the powers situated on the north-western 
frontier of India to a sense of the danger to which they were exjiosed from the hostile 
designs of the French and Russians, Lora Minto despatched envoys to the courts of Lahore, 
Caubul, and Scind The mission to Lahore was entrusted to Mr now Sir Charles Metcalfe; 
^at to Caubul to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone; and that to Scind to Mr, Nathaniel 
Hankey Smith 

Sir Charles Metcalfe found Runjeet Sing, the chief of Lahore, engaged in active operas 
tions for extending his authority over the petty Sikh chiefs inhabiting the country situated 
between the rivers Sutlege and Jumna. Intent upon such a purpose, he was httle disposed 
to entertain propositions having for their object the adoption of arrangements to wa^ off 
a remote danger The supremacy which ^india once held over the petty states above 
alluded to, had rightfully devolved upon the British Government after the peace of 1803 ; 
this right had not however been exercised ; but neither had it been foimaily relinquished. 
When, therefore, Runjeet Sing avowed a design to establish his authority in tliat region, 
Lord Minto judged it expedient to interdict its execution, if permitted, it would have 
brought a powerful military chief in close contact with a vulnerable part of our frontier. 
Runjeet Sing at first showed a duposition to persist, in spite of the warning which he had 
received ; but after a detachment of our troops under Sir David (then Colonel) Ochterlony, 
had advanced to Lodhiana, on the left bank of the Sutlege, Runjeet Sing listened to terms, 
and entered into an engagement by which he was permitted to retam his hold upon the 
cliiefs whom he had subjugated previously to the arrival of the British envoy at his camp, 
on condition however that he should withdraw his troops to his own side of the river. 
A proclamation was then issued by the British Qovemment, apprising the rest of the Sikh 
chiefs that they were entitled to its protection, and they have ever since continued to 
acknowledge its supremacy. Less embarrassment than might have been expected has arisen 
from the intermixture of our rule in this quarter w^ith that of Runjeet Sing, who from that 
time forward has maintained an amicable intercourse with the British Government, although 
on more than one occasion he has been strongly urged to take the part of its enemies. 

Mr. Elphinstone was upon the whole fiivourably received at the Court of Oceubvl. Syef- 
ool-Moolk, who was then upon the throne, subscribed a treaty, of which the principal 
article stipulated, that neither the French nor any other foreign Europeans should be per¬ 
mitted to have a footing m his dominions, Syef-ool-Moolk was soon afterwards deprived 
of power by his brother Shah Mahmood , but the state of Caubul has been for many years 
distracted by civil contests, of which circumstance Runjeet Sing taking advantage, has 
effectea the conquest of Cai^mere, and established his influence, if not his authority, over 
some other places formerly dependent on the Afghaun monar^y. 

Little impression was made by Mr. Smith's embassy upon the 8omd government, which 
was then in the hands of a triumvirate, denominated the Ameers *, their behaviour to our 
envoy was the reverse of courteous, but, with some difficulty, they were at length induced 
to engage that “ the government of Scind would not allow the establishment of the tribe 
of the French in Sdnd." 


About 
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About the ^tne time that the above mentioned iransactiona took place, a connexion was ^ 

fomed with the ^government of Cutckj a state bordering upon Ouzerat The alliance has FOBEIQN. 
Bubse^nently undergone various modificaiions The chief advantage of the connexion con- _ 

fflsts in its subserviency to the main object of excluding any foreign influence from a quarter Appen dix, N o. 20. 
which would afford facilities for carrying on intrigues with our allies and tributaries. Letter 

During the latter years of Ixird Miiito’s administration, the growing power of the preda- jj, s. Jo$u$, Esq. 
tory forces in Central India and in Hindostan, was the subject of much anxious discussion to 

Ameer Khan and his Paton troops continued to make heavy exactions on the Rajpoot The Bight hon. 
states, whose countries lay at the mercy of his lawless bands While m Central India a Charles Grant. 
horde of plunderers, known by the name of Puidarries, made frequent incumons into the 
territones of our allies between the Patans and the Pindarnes there appeared to exist 
an understanding which tended to give a more important clioxacter tc both than would 
otlierwise have belonged to them The attention of the Government at home was repeatedly 
called to this evil, which, it was predicted, would at no distant penod require for its sup¬ 
pression the active exertion of our power. Wliat, added to the difiiculty of adopting any 
other than defensive measures, was the probabdity that Scmdia and Holkai would resent 
any energetic attempt on our part to exterminate a set of freebooters, whose leaders jiro- 
fessed to be the servants of those chiefs There was reason to believe that, botli Scindia 
and Holkar, altliougli they occasionally suffered from the inroads of the Piiularries, i egarded 
them as available auxiliaries in any future war with the British Government 

As respected the PaLms —Altliougli the llaj{ioot chiefs reproached the British Govern¬ 
ment with its apathy in permitting tluir countries to be ravaged and |)lundeied, without 
opposition, yet, disposed as the local government wits to abate so gicat a nuisance, the 
right of interference in Bajpootana had been b.arre<l by tlie stipulations of Sir George 
Barlow’s treaties with Scnulia and Holkar With one of the Rajpoot states, indeed, 
namely, that of Jyepore, the supreme government were still at liliei ty to renew a connexion, 
because, as before olwerved, the former alliance had not been dissolved until after the above- 
mentioned treaties had been finally concluded 

Adverting to this circumstance, an<l influenced by the representations of the Supreme 
Government, the authorities at home, in a secret dt«i)atcli, dated Doeember 1813, autho¬ 
rized the Governor-general to lencw the alliance with the Rajah of Jyepore, this despatch, 
however, did not reach India until after Lord Minto had quitted it 

Some other events and transactions which took place during the course of Lord Minto’s 
admmistration ought not to he entirely passed over 

In the latter end of tho year 1808, Meer Allum, the Nizam’s minister died As this 
nobleman had always favouied the alliance with the British Government, although strongly 
opposed by an adverse party, Jiis death was much regietted by Loid Minto Unwillingto 
resort to dictation in the niiiiointmcnt of a successor, liis Ixirdshin left the Niavm to choose 
one of the candidates for tlie office of minister The Niziun selected Moneer-ool-Moolk, 
a Mahomedan of rank, whoso talents and habits were qmte unsuited for that station. The 
Nizam himself took little concern in public busmess, and was moreover known to be dis¬ 
satisfied with his dependent condition. Under these circumstances, it became necessary to 
devise some arrangement winch should prevent the alliance from falling to decay. The 
expedient resorted to, was, tlie nomination of Rajah Chnndoo Loll to the office of Peshcor, 
or deputy minister, with an underatanding, that Moneer-ool-Moolk should leave the govern¬ 
ment entirely m his handa To this individual the resident was authorized to afford Ins 
support, and Chundoo Loll appears for many years to have enjojed tlie confidence of the 
resident, who had but little intercourse with either the Nizam or the nominal minister. 

A reformation was effected in the con.stitution of the Nizam’s regular infantry, to the com¬ 
mand of which Europeans, not m the Company’s service, were appointed. The reform 
was subsequently extended to tho cavalry 

In order to strengthen the authority of the Peishwa over the Southern Joheerdors, a 
nInjM of chiefs who held their lands on the tenure of mibtary service, (an obbgation which 
they had very imperfectly fulfilled,) an arrangement was entered into between the Peishwa 
and those chiefs, which bound them to bring forward, when required, the whole of their 
contingents, and at all times to keep up a third part of that force 

The Peishwa, also, at the suggestion of the British Government, formed a regular 
brigade, oflicer^ by Europeans, and commanded by the late Major Ford, a Company’s 
officer. Although somewhat out of place, it may be here mentioned, that when the 
Peishwa broke with us in the year 1817, this corps adhered to our interests. 

About the end of the year 1808, the Rajahs of Travancore and Cochin, after having 
committed acts of violent outrage upon the Bntisli residency, and attempted the life of tho 
resident, (General Macaulay,) proceeded to open hostility. They were speedily obliged 
to submit to terms dictated by the British Government. 


In the year 1812, the Pindarries having penetrated the Company's province of Mirza- 
pore, and carried off their plunder through passes in the territories of the Rajah of Rewah, 
a petty chief w'hose dominions ore situated on the Mirzapore frontier, Lord Minto, with a 
viw to prevent future incuraions, prevailed upon the Rajah to place himself under British 
protection. He undertook to gu^ those passes, and agreed to allow our troojis to occupy 
(ntob stations as might be necessary for defensive purposes. The first treaty with Bewah 
(446.—VI.) A A 4 is 
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is dated 12 October 1812 Some differences aiibseiiuently took place between the Rnjah 
PORlilSN. and the British Government, which weie finally adjusted by a treaty dated June 2, 1813 
"TT" ^ arrangement of a similar nature was also concluded with the chief of Tehree, which 
Appendix, No. 20. jg situated in the neighbourhood of Rewali. The treaty bears date December 23, 1812. 

trclter from Th.it part of the Malab-u coast which lies between the Portuguese settlement of Goa 

B. S Janet, Esq. the Bntisli possession of Malwan, belongs to a petty state generally known by the 
io name of Sawimtwarreo To tlie norlhwaid of Malwan is another small state, belonging 

The Right hon. to the Rajah of Colapore Both of thc*ae states were addicted to piracy, which the Bombay 
GtarUs Grant government had for several years endeavoured to check by an annual blockade of the 
ports, which however fiuled in its object The eird having at lengtli become serious, 
Lord Minto judged it necessary to adopt more effectual measures for its suppression, and, 
accordingly, in the yeai 1812, the parties were compelled to enter into treaties, in virtue 
of which we obtained from the Ranee of Sawuntw'arice the fort of Vingorla, and from the 
Rajah of Colapore the island of Soonderdroog, or Malwan, with the three dependent forts 
of Puddumgurh, Rajeoto, and Siijicote 

An expedition was also sent against the juiatical ports on the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf, of winch the principal was Ras-ul-Khyma The naval force was commanded by 

Captain Winnwnght, of His Majesty’s ship Fox, and the troojis by-Smith A great 

number of pii-ato vessels was destroyed, and the chiefs weie for some time deterred from 
carrying on tlicir accustomed depiedalion.s But occasion arosi' a few j eais aftei wards to 
undertake further operations, with a view to eiisui e the setainty of the Gulf trade. 

The ailnimistration of Lord Minto was distinguished by the capture of tlie Fiench islands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, and of the Dutch settlements in the island of J.sva The arma¬ 
ments afrairist which places were fitted out under tlie direction of his Lordship, who 
accompanied the expeihtion to Java As a reward for his Loidsliip’s services, the 
Pnnee Regent was ))lea.sed to elevate Lord Minto to the dignity of an Earl of the United 
Kingdom ^ 

The Earl of Moira, aflewards Marquis of Hastings, assumed the supreme government 
on the 4th October 1818 His predecc»8sAr, Loid Minto, had been obliged to remonstrate 
with the government of Nepaiil, in consequence of some eneioaclimeiits which had been 
made by its officers ujion oni fnmticr The heieditnrj'^ nder of Nepuul had been set aside 
by a Goik.ih clueftain The Oorkalm weie a more energetic lace tlinii the NepauJese, and 
for a senes of yeai-s had extended tlieir conquests over a huge tract of country, which, in 
its noi th-v* stiun diieetion, .qqnoxiiii.tfed to the tenitoiies belonging to tlie jirotc'cted 
Sikh fhiels Til the yeai 1814, Loid Jlastings followed up the lemonstiaiiees of lus 
piedeei'ssor by .v pereinyitoiy deiiiaiid for the ev.iciiatuui of the villages and districts of 
wliieh the Gork.ihs had unjustly possessed themselves on v.uiou'. jiarts of the Bntish 
fioiitioi. At length a violent outiage, committed by a paity of GoiLilis upon one of our 
posts, involved us in a w.ir, which extended to tw'o e.iinpiugns, the last of which was 
conducted by Si I David Oehteilony to a successful termination Fiom the mountainous 
nature of the country, our trooiis had to encounter veiy aiipalling difficulties, and the 
Gorkahs m.inife8ted, on uuiiy occasions, the most determined bravery, and no mean 
degree of military skill In .spite, howcvei, of tliaso olistinefions, their lull fortiesses 
were earned by assault, and the Ilritish troops penetrated into the lieait of the Neymul 
tenitoi les 

By the result of this w'ar we .icquired the provinces of Kuraimn and Gurwal, and a 
tract of tcintoiy at the foot of the Nepaul hills, called the Terrace, and the Rajah of 
Sicciin, a chief whose country is situated on the northern frontiei of Beng.il, tr.insferred 
his allegiance fioni the Gorkah to the Biitisli Government Several petty hdl chiefii in 
the ueigldimiibood of the river Sutlegc, also became our vassals 

For several va-arsthe Pmdairie.s, wliose unnibera in 1812 were estimated at 25,000, con¬ 
tinued to iviiry on tlieir jaedatory o](ciatiou.s with much [uvifit to tliem.sclves, and with 
little resistance from the attiighted inhabitants of the vilhigos which were exposed to this 
dreadful scou I go Being lightly equipped, their loovemeTits were very lapul, and it was 
but seldom that any notice of their approadi jiieceded their actual an ival The* Pmdarries 
having with impunity violated the temtones of our allies, were at length cmTxildeued to 
extend their excursions to our own provinces 

A disiiicliniition to incur the iiak of a Mnhratta war uiduced the authorities both at 
home and ahroarl to tiy, as long as possible, the effect of defensive measurea Military 
posts weie aecordmgly stationed m various places where it was most likely that the 
Pmdarries might be intereejited either in going upon or letuinmg from their predatory 
excuraious But these precautions, tliuugli attended witli eonsiJeiahle expense, proved 
utterly inefficient,. On iiioie than one occasion parties of Pindames earned off tlicii booty 
within a short distance of our yiosls, T>y obscure and intncato passes known only to them¬ 
selves Immediately after the peace with Nepaul, these iieebootors invaded and devastated 
part of the Madras temtones 

In January 1817, a large body of Pindarrics entered the district of Kimmedy, sacked 
and burnt the town andtheailj.'W’ent villages, and, about the same time, another body laid 
waste nearly the whole of the Ganjoin distnct, and plundered the town of Ganjam lie 
nature and effect of tlieseiiriiptions, as stated in the report of a commission which had been 
appointed by the Madius government to inquire into the cases of the sufferers, is as follows , 
269 house.s burnt; 6,203 houses plundered; 183 persons wore either killed or destroyed them- 
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seivbs ill consequence of the ill treatment which th^ Imd received; 505 persons wounded ; or 

3,603 poiaoiis subjected to torture ; and the value of the property -nrhich had been lost or FOREIGN, 

destroyed was estimated at about 2.50,000^. an enormous sum, considering the value of ~' 
money in India. Appendix, No. 2a 

The evil had now arisen to a height which could no longer be endured. Orders from _ 
home authorizing active operations were dated 16th September 1816, and reached Lord „ 

Hastings at the end of March 1817. His Ixirdship immediately proceeded to adopt the 
most vigorous measures for rooting up the haunts of tins merciless horde of plunderers ; Bight hn ^ . 
and it was considered by Lord Hastings to be also the duty of the British Government C f ut r let Gnmt 
(whose power alone was equal to the task) to put an end to the licentious proceedings and 
cruel exactions of the Fatans, who had so long ravaged and oppressed the countries of the 
Rajpoot chiefs These had constantly implor^ our interference, and m return for our pro¬ 
tection were qmte willing to acknowledge our supremacy 

When Lord Hastings received the instructions from home of December 181.3 (already 
alluded to), authorizing the renewal of the alliance with Jyepoor, he was of opinion that it 
would be better to defer the adoption of that measure until tho propei time should arrive 
for effectmg a general arrangement, embracmg the whole of the Rajpoot states. On fur¬ 
ther consideration, however, his Lordsliip determined to begm with Jyepoor; but the 
Rajah njcerved with coldness the proffered aUiance which ho had but lately so s^ulously 
courted He was, therefore, for a time left to pursue lus own course 

Whilst measures were in piejifiration for the pioseeution of active operations against the 
' Pindames, circumstances oecuned at the court of Poonah winch disclosed the Peishwa's 
dissatisfaction witli the restraints under which he liad been placed by bis alliance with tho 
British Government, and las impatience to emancqiate himself from that alliance 

By our treaties with the Peishwa and the Giiicowar we had undertaken to arbitrate cer¬ 
tain claims of long standing which the former possessed ujion the latter. As a preparatory 
measure the Gmeowar deputed to Poonah, under our guarantee, las niinistei Gungodhur 
Shastry, as the individual best qualified to adjust tho account between the two states. 

From some cause or other the Sh.istvy was obnoxious to the Peishwa At the urgent invi¬ 
tation of the Peishwa, Gungadhur Shastry attended a rehgioua tioremony at a celebrated 
shnne When prayers weie ended, .some jussassins rushed out of the temple and nairdered 
the Shastry The gmit of this atrocious and ^leilidious outiage was traced to Tnmbuckjee 
Danglia, an unworthy favounte of the Pcishw.v, who, there was reason to believe, was 
himself privy to the act 

On receiving intelligence of this ailair, and of the ascertained disaffection of Bajee Row, 

Lord H^astings instructed the resident, Mr Eiphinstono, to demand the surrendei of Trim- 
buckjeo, and to insist upon various other concessions which need not be particulaiized, as 
in consequence of his subsequent conduct the whole of Bajee Row's territories were for¬ 
feited to the British Government Trimhnckjee Dnngha was given up and confined as a 
dose prisoner in the fort of Tliamia, iroiu which he found means to effect his escape 
There is good giound to believe that B.ijee Row was at no tunc cordially reconciled to 
the intimate connection which, under circumstances of extreme depression, he had formed 
wi^h the Biitish Goveriunent It is no wise surpiimng that he should have retained his 
M)i,t.^ratt<i predilections, or that the other members of the confederacy should have found 
mca^ to flatter him witii tho hope of n*covering las station as the ministerial head of that 
confederacy , and when the hour oftiial came, it w.i8 evident that a feeling of respect tor 
the office of Pemhwa survived in great strength among the Mahratta confederates. They 
followed lus fortunes, and although they did not shaie his fate, came out of the contest 
with loss of power 

That Scmdia contemplated a ruptuie with the British Government was a fact fully esta¬ 
blished by the tenor of a corrasiwndenee betweem him and the Rajah of ISepaul, winch fell 
into Jjord Hastings' hands, and was by lus Lordship communicated to Seindia Thus 

S rized of Scmdia’s views and designs. Lord Hastings adopted measures which served to 
sat them For tho suppression of the predatory ixiwcrs his Lordship assembled two 
large armies, one on the line of the Jumna, denominated the grand army, of which he 
himself took the command, the other on the line of the Neibudda, denominated the army 
of the Deccan, of which the command was entrusted to Sii Thomas Hislop By seizing a 
position which barred Semdia's movements, that chief was compelled to act at the dictation 
of the Governor-General Tho terms imposed upon him were, essentially, unqualified sub¬ 
mission, though BO coloured as to avoid making him feel public liuiniliation In a treaty, 
dated 6th November 1817, it was settled that Scindia should contribute lushest efforts to 
destroy the Pindarries , that he should furnish a specific contingent to act under the direc¬ 
tion of a British officer, in concert with the British troops, that British garrisons should 
be admitted into bis principal forts of Asseerghur and Hindia, and that the British Govern¬ 
ment should be at liberty to conclude treaties with the Rajpoot states. Added to these 
important stipulations, he agreed to certain arrangements of a pecuniary nature 

Ameer Elian, whose mihtary entei-prise waa at one time highly estimated (and whose 
ambition, as before stated, was said to aim at the sceptre of the Moguls), enfeebled by age, 
gladly acceded to a proposition which ensured to him the posaebsion of the territory which 
he actually occupied, upon the condition of his surrendering his artillety. 

An attempt was made by Lord Hastings to establish the British influence at the conxt 
of Holkax; Wt the councils of the young prince, who, in his minority, had succeeded the 
]at5 Jeswunt Row, were then controlled by an hostile fection. 

Doringths progress of these arrangement^ events occurred both at Poonahondat Nagpore, 
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vhioh involvod the Peishwa and the Bajah in open hostilities with us. The prin<dpal part 
of the British subsidiary fbrce havinf; b^n removed from Foonah, Bajee Row, on the 6th 
November 1817, seised the opportunity of bursting his bonds He burnt the British resi' 
dency, and attacked the small British force stationed at Kirkee, which, however, gallantly 
repulsed the attack. Upon this and upon subsequent occasions, the resident Mr. Elphin- 
stwe manifested the skill of an able general 

The same praise belongs to Mr Jenkins, the resident at Nagpore, whose presence of 
mind and oharaoteristic energy rescued from destruction the sm^ force of Briwh troops 
which, had been retained at tlie Rajah's capital Holkar's power was effectually destroyed 
at the battle of Maheidpore, by a mvision of the army of the Deocan, under the personal 
command of Sir John Malcolm, after a severe struggle. In which Holkar’s artillery was 
admirably served 

Sir Thomas Munro was not, on the opening of the campaign, invested with a brigadier- 
general’s commission; the omission, however, was afterwaros supplied ; but the forcM>laced 
at his disposal was very inoonsiderable in point of numbers, and ill-suited for ofmnsive 
operationa The genius of this great man, nevertheless, enabled him to surmount the dif¬ 
ficulties which impeded his onwaid movements Availing himself of the happy art which 
he possessed of acquiring the confidence and good-will ot the natives, he determined to 
arm the inhabitants of a province which had but lately belonged to the Peishwa, and which 
was over-run by his troops, and having placed the new levies under revenue aumildars of 
his own selection, he brought them act against their legitimate sovereign Thus 
strengthened, Sir Thomas Munro found means to capture strong forts, and “ emerged from 
a country heretofore hostile to British interest, with an accession instead of a diminution of 
force, leaving eveiything secure and tranquil behind him*." 

The names of Glphinstone and Jenkins, of Munro and Mahxilm, were immortalized in 
the B^ieech of Mr Canning, on whose motion, when President of the Board of Control, the 
than]^ of the House of Commons were unanimously voted to the brave troops and their , 
distinguished leaders, by whom were achieved victories which^avo rendered the Brith^ 
power dominant over the whole of India. 

The results of the war maj ^ bo stated in feV words. The Pindarries, for whoso sup¬ 
pression It had been waged, being pressed by British detachments in every direction, were 
defeated and dispersed. To such as submitted, lands were assigned for their maintenance, 
in the cultivation of which they have since become useful members of the society of which 
thw had formerly been the scourge 

Biyee Row, driven from his country and hemmed in by the troop wbioh pursued him, 
came over to Sir John Maloolm's oamp, and consented to take up his abode at Pithoor, or 
Bittoor (a place of Hindoo pilgrimage only a few miles distant from the British canton¬ 
ment of Oawnpoor), with a stipend of eight lacs of rupees per annum Out of his former 
dommions, the British Government constructed a prinrapafity, which was generously con¬ 
ferred upon the Rajah of Satturah, a descendant of Hevajee, the founder of the Mnhratta 
empire, which disputed the ascendancy with Aurunzebe, and, in after times, bid fiiii to 
become the paramount power of India Sevajee's successors, however, debased by inglo¬ 
rious ease and voluptuous iudulgenoies, lost their energies, and degenerated at last into 
mere pageants, wVio wore on special occasions exhibited by the Peishwa (or minister) to 
gratify &e curiosity of the people. 

Appa Sahib, the Rajah of Nagpore, became a fugitive, and after wandering about from 
place to place, has recently taken up his quarters in Joudpore His successor, a minor, 
ceded a large portion of his territories to the British Government, by whom the whole were, 
until very lately, admiiustereil The tifiairs of Napgore will be ogam noticed in the sequel 

Holkar's force havmg, as already stated, been greatly reduced at the battle of Maheid- 
poro, ho was constraim^ to enter into a subsidiary alliance with the British Government. 

With the several Rajpoot cMefs treaties have been concluded, which afford to them the 
benefit of pi'otectiou, and to us tnbuto and mUitaiy service They all acknowledge the 
supremacy of the British Government, and are bound to refer to its arbitration any disputes 
which may arise among thorn. 

It may be projier to a<ld, that tlie late Guicowar Putty Sing, owim to the personal 
influence and skilful management of Major Camac, then resident at his C<)urt, was, though 
not without difficulty, restrained fr^ra espousing the cause of the Peishwa. Putty Sing 
bad profited most materially by the arrangements wliich were made by us with Bajee Bow 
in June 1817, after the murder of Qungadhur Sliastry, upon which occasion we obtained 
the cession of the Peishwa’s sliare of the tribute payable by the chiefs of Kattywar, and 
the town and district of Ahmedabad, in Guzerat The arrangements here alluded to pre¬ 
ceded by a few months only tbo final nqiluro with Bajee Row. 

On the whole, the people of central India have had good reason to hail, as an invaluable 
benefit, the suppression of the predatory powers, and the extension of British rule over 
tracts of country which had for many years been constantly disturbed and ravagerl by the 
Pindarries and Patana The husbandman securely reaps the fields which he has cultivated, 
and the merchant now traverses, without fear of interruption, excellent roads which have 
been opened through wastes but lately the coverts of wild oeaste, and the haunts of banditri. 

On the termination of the Pindaipr and Mahratta war. Lord Hastings did not hesitate to 
assert that political supremacy which had been fairly won 1^ the progress of our anna 
Our right, as lords paramount, to maintain the peace of India is not likely to be disputed 
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by the variouB states which have been taken under our protection. This dcsciiption com- wnam/ 2 .i<t 
jirehendB, e^her positively or constructively, every prbmpality from the bonks of the river * OiOClira. 
Sutlege to Oape Comorin. ' ' ‘ ' 

Nor were the exertions of Lord Hastings in the cause of good order and civllizotion PP^ dix, o 20. 
restricted to the continent of Indio. Tlie piratical chie& who possessed forts and hat hours 
on the Arabian const of the Persian Qulf, and whose vessels hod been destroyed by a naval B, S. Jotut, Bsq. 
and military force despatched from Bombay by order of Lord Miuto, found meanh to reti lut to 

their stren^b and to carry on their piratical oiieiations with a degiee of activity and The Eight hon. 
HUCoess which proved extremely detrimental to tho trade of the Qulf The ordinary effoi-ts CUnrjM Qnmt, 
of the Company’s cruixers having failed to ensure the safety of navigation, it became n»^ os- 
sory to concert more effectual ineosiu-es for eradicatiug tlie e\iL .^i cxjiedition was fitted 
'*out at Bombay by Sir Evan Nepean, witli the sanction of the siipienie government, in the 
year 1819. The military force was entrusted to the rammand of Sir William Grant Kier ; 
the naval, consisting of His Majesty's ships Liverpool, Eden, and Curlew, and of some of 
the Company’s cruizers, imder the orders of Captain Collici, of the Royal Navy, piocowied 
in the first instance against the principal fort of Ras ul Kliyino. whidi was Uikeii by assault, 
and its fortifications and the piratic^ craft, in the haibour destroyed The aimameiit 
afterwards visited the ports of other chiefe addicted to piincy, ami after dcpiivingthciii of 
the means of I'cnewmg their iicfanous practices, tienties weie concluded with all tho paitics, 
restraining them from constructing .vud equipping aimed vessels, and firoiii rebuilding forts 
A detachment was, for some time, maintained at the island of Kishino, situated near to the 
entrancii of the Gulf, but owing to the unhealthinesr. of the place the troops wen subse¬ 
quently withdrawn, and expenenee lias .shown that the vigilance of the Indian navy is a 
sufficient check upon the re\ival of piiacy There is indeed leason to hojie that the parties 
have betaken themselves to a bettci couise of life. 


Among the principal features of Lord Hastings’ administration, it is pioper to advert 
summarily to his transactions with the Vizier of Oude and with the state of Hydiabad 
On his accession to power his Lordship saw reason to disapiirovc of the tone lu which 
Suadut Ah had been pressed to effect a reformation in the numigeiiieiit of las country, 
and some other matters. His Lordship could not question the necessity of introducing a 
better system into the vi/ier’s rcsoived domiiuons, with a view to exoiieiate tlio British 
Government from the painful duty of suppressing lusuncctioiis wcasioned by oppressive 
exactions ; but he lioped to effect tins object by means of persuasion and personal influence 
Suadut All appeared to yield, and pionused faiily, he, however, at las death, which 
occurred in the yeai 1814, left thmgs much ns they were. His sou and suci'essoi also 
listened with ajiparent coniplac ency to the proposed plan of refoim, but whenever it was 
brought ioi waid, he alwajs coupled with his consent some stipulation winch destioyed its 
efficacy During the Nepaul wai he mateiially relieved our fiiianeinl difficulties by the loan 
of upwards of two croies of lupees (above two millions stoning) In hquidation of the 
first croie, a tract of land conqiiereil from the Nepiulcse, togethei with a district belonging 
to us, was aimexed to Ids doiiniiious, and for the lemamiiig cioic, we engaged to pay 
stipends to individuals nominated by him, cjUiol in amount to intcicst .it the late then 
jiayable on public secunticb, namely, six jsir lent. 

In the yeai' 1819, the Vizier, with the eutuo approbation of Lord Hastings, nasumed 
the style and title of King of Oude, a jiroceediiig which dissolved his nominal subordina¬ 
tion to the Mogul, ami caused a sepai'ation of inteiests, which will probably ofierato to 
jirevent the revival of Malioraedan ascendancy m Imha 

Tho pecuniary affaim of the Nizam having beamie enibarrassed at a time when he was 
re<juu-ed to anl us in carrying on the Pmdurry war. Lord Hastings wn.s induced to permit 
a mercantile firm, of which Mr. William Palmer was the lieiul, to lulvaneo large sums of 
money to Ins Highness’s government. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who sujieiseded Mr Henry 
Russell as i evident at Hydrabad, conceiving that the money-dealings of that house wore 
calculated rather to aggravate than to relieve tlie Nizams pecuniary ombomwismentB, 
strongly urged the supieiue goveininont to put an end to their inteiferemw, and to eman¬ 
cipate the Nizam from the trammels of his engagements with them. The Government at 
home also highly disapproved of the favour which bod been shown to the house A con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion divided and distr.u]ted the supreme councils ; and it was 
not until aftei his Lordship’s departure, that, by the ledemption of tJie pesheush payable 
by the British Government for ^e Northern Circars, the Nizam waa enabled to repay tlie 
advances which had been made by William Palmer & Co, who soon afterwards become 
insolvent. 


Tho Nizam, whose troops afforded considerable ossistanco during the Pindarry and 
Mahiatta war, obtained a share of the oilrantages which were acquired by that contest 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was much dissatisfied with the administration of Chundoo Loll, and 
strove to correct its evils by a degree of interference which was deemed objectionable, both 
by Lord Hastings and by the Government at home British officera weie employed to 
superintend the collection of the revenues. It is very piohable tliat, under this system, 
many abuses were checked and corrected; but its advantages were gained by a tempomry 
diminution of the Nizam’s authority. There will be occasion hereafter to i asume this subject 
Lord HastinM, on the 9th Januaiy 1823, departed from Calcutta for England, having 
for more them years filled the station of Govemor-OeneraL Mr Adam, tlie senior 
member of Council, took change of the government during the interval between Lord 
Hastbg's de^jktiuxe, and the arrival of a saocessor appointed frxim England. 
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In the years 1797 and 1798, a number of persons, called Mughs, inhabitants of Arracan, 
and subjects of the King of Ava, sought refuge in our neighbouring province of Chittagong 
from the cruel oppressions which they had experienced from the Bimians who had then 
recently effected the conquest of the country It waa not without much hesitation, that 
Sir John Shore afforded an asylum to the ftigitives, but feelings of humanity triumphed 
over the dictates of prudence. Having thus obtained a settlement within sight of their 
former homes, these irritated people availed themselves of every opportunity whidi pre¬ 
sented itself of endeavouring to regain the country from which they emigrated. These 
attempts,—which we used our utmost endeavours to check,—^produced, as might have been 
ea^fiected, remonstrances from the government of Ava, and from its officers on the frontier, 
who sometimes threatened to cross the British frontier in pursuit of the aggressors. 

Discussions of an irritating nature arose between the two governments. Embassies were 
deputed to Ava for the purpose of explaining the principles of our conduct, and of excul¬ 
pating ourselves from the charge of countenancing the irregularities which had been com¬ 
mitted by the Muglis, whom, umu many occasions, we strove, by coercive measures, to 
keep under due restraint The King of Ava was proud, imperious, and ignorant of the 
chapter of the British Government, and of the extent of its dommions. He and his pre¬ 
decessors had been accustomed to victory, and the recent conquests of the Biimese had 
brought under their subjection the countries of Munneepore and Assam, which last acqui- 
rition placed them in contact with our north-eastern frontier Flushed with success, they 
committed inroads upon our border villages, and, in in arrogant tone, demanded the sur¬ 
render of the Assamese, as they had previously demanded that of the Hugh fugitives. 

Discussions regarding this act of aggre&sion hud arisen before Lord Hastings quitted 
India, at which jienod his Lordship «lid not entertain the remotest “ apprehension of a 
rupture." Mr. Adam, however, r^arded the conduct of the Birmese in a more serious 
light, and deemed it expedient to form alhances with tiio chiefs of Cachai* and Jyntia, 
whose countries contain passes which afforded an easy access to our provinces. Mr. Adam 
proceeded from Calcutta, ui an ill state of health, to Bombay, where he died 

Lord Amherst assumed the office of Governor-general on tbfj 1st August 1823. Almost 
immediately after he had taken his scat in council, his Lordship received a letter from the 
Rajah of Arracan, claiming the island of Shapurce in the rivei Naaf, which divides the 
provinces of Chittagong and Arracan As our right to the place was undoubted, the 
claim was of course rejected 

The Birmese nevertheleas seized upon Shapureo, and slaughtered the sepoy guard which 
had been stationed there It was speedily re-occupied by our troops, but owing to the 
unhealthiness of the station, they were wifiidrawn 

The Birmese took advantage of their absence, to hoist their standard on the island, and 
avowed a determination to retain possession of it Lord Amherst afforded to the court of 
Ava an opportunity of disavowing the outrage which had been committed at Shapuree, 
but os no notice was taken of his lordship's remonstrance, and as the Birmese were 
evidently preparing to invade Chittagong, he issued n declaration of war, dated the 24th 
Februaiy 1824 

The plan of the operations projected by Lord Amherst was to emancipate the Assamese, 
and the other tribes on om north-eastern frontiei from the Birman yoke , to wrest from 
them their maritime possessionB, and, if after the.se privations, the enemy should still hold 
out, to advance upon his capital 

An expedition comiK).sed of Bengal and Madras troops was accordingly fitted out, and 
placed under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell On the 11th April 1824, the expe¬ 
dition reached Rangoon, winch was occupied without opposition, the inhabitants having 
evacuated the town, and taken refuge m the neighbouring junglea About the same time 
detachments of our troops captured the island ol Cheduba, and, at a later period, the pro¬ 
vinces of Martaban, Tavoy, and Mergni, and the island of Ramree The conquest of 
AiTacan was effected in the month of March 1825, by a division commanded by Brigadier- 
general Morrison, whose troops suffered severely from tlie insalubrity of the climate. 

Rungpore, the capital of Aasam, surrendered on the 2d February 182.5, (after a battle 
fought in Its vicinity,) to a detachment commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Ricliards 

From the province of Munneepore the enemy was expelled by Rajah Gumheer Sing, the 
rightful sovereign, aided by British officers 

Sir Archibala Campbell was for a considerable time detained in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon for want of provisions, draught cattle, water carnages and boatmen. Added to 
these embarrassments sickness carried off about 1,000 of his European troops. He never¬ 
theless obtained many signal advantages over the enemy, who, in their several attempts, 
with overwhelming numbers to dislodge him from his positions, were uniformly discom¬ 
fited Having at length obtained the requisite supplies, Sir ArcliibaJd Campbell advanced 
upon Donabew, a strongly fortified place, which fell on 2d April 1826. Prome, the capital 
of Pegue, was occupied on the 26th of the same month In September a truce was agreed 
upon, at the solicitation of the enemy, which, having been broken by them, the British 
general, after various actions, seized ^eir stodsaded position at Sinbike, and put them to 
the route. 

At Patan-agob, preliminaries of peace were signed on the 2d January 1826; but as the 
king withheld his ratification, Sir A Campbell proceeded to Melloon, a strong place, which 
was captured by assault on the 9th Janua^ 1826. In this offhir the enemy lost a large 
number of guns and war-boats, and a conmderahle quantity of militoiy stores and grain. 
On the 9th February 1826, the Birmese sustained on en^ra defimt at Paghon-mhew. On 

reaching 
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reaohuig Yaadaboo, -mthin four marches of the capital, tlie Birmese sued earnestly for of 

peace; *^<1 a treaty was finally concluded on the 2^h February 1826, exactly two years FOEEIQN. 

after the declaration of war. Besides relinquishing the several provinces and islands which '"" '■ 

wo had captured, and acknowledging the independence of the cluefs with whom we had Appendix, No. 20. 
formed alliances, the King of Ava agreed to pay a orore of rupees (.about a million sterling) “~7 
towards the expense incurred by us m the war, which, owing to the necessity of trans- „ 
porting cattle, provisions, and stores by sea, were enormously great. 

It IS proper to observe, that most importont assistance was derived by Sir Archibald qn-g 
Campbell from the active exertions of the Royal Navy, under Commodores Grant and Sir Charles Grant 
James Brisbane, and Captains Chadds, Alexander, and Marryatt, and that tlio Company’s 
marine, under Commodore Hayes, rendered valuable service 

After the termination of the war a raihtary post was established at Moalmme, and a set¬ 
tlement was formed at a place, which, in compliment to the Governor-general was named 
“ Amherst Town,” at which such of the Birmese as dreaded the resentment of their govern¬ 
ment, on account of their conduct during the war, were offered an asylum. 

In a pecuniary point of view, the Tenassenm provinces, which include Tavoy and 
Mergui, iiave hithei^) proved but an unprofitable acquisition, but there is reason to hope, 
that the impulse given by our government to productive industry, and the security afforded 
by our institutions to bfe and property, will eventually tend to draw forth many hidden 
resources, and, consequently, have a favourable efifect on the revenue 

During the war with Ava, some negotiations were entered into with the government of 
Siam, which appeared disposed to co-operate with us against the Birmese • but no assist¬ 
ance was obtained from the Siamese troojis. Captain Burney, who was deputed upon 
a mission to Bankok, the capital of Siam, concluded a commercial treaty, wiiich has pro¬ 
bably placed our trade with Siam upon an impro\e<l footing The military means of the 
Siamese are too insignificant to render that .state of much importance, citliei as a friend or 
a foe 

Pendmg the war with Ava occasion arose to proceed against Bhurtpora On the death 
of the ^ate Rajah, his throne was usuriied by Doorjun Saul, a cousin of the legitimate heir 
Bulwunt Sing, who applied for aid to Sir David Ochterlony, the resident at Delhi, Tliat 
gallant officer, considering the faith of the British Government to have been pledged to the 
predecessor of the young Rajah, pre^iared with much promptitude to enforce his claim 
Lord Amherst’s government, howevei, from vanousconsiderations (including the unfavour¬ 
able season of the year and the inadequacy of Sir David Ochterlony’s means to ensure 
success,) mterdicted the enterpnze At a more favourable opportunity, however. Lord 
Comiiermere, the Oommander-in-Ohief in India, was ordered to march ujion the city and 
expel the usurper His Lordship, at the head of 25,000 men, and an ample tram of artillery 
sat down before the formidable fortress of Bliurtpore, on the 23d Decembei 1825 It was, 
however, only by means of mining that a practicable breach could be effected in walls 60 
feet in thickness ; and on the morning of the 18th January 1826, after a gallant resistance 
of two hours, the place was carried by assault, and Bulwunt Sing established in his just 
rights The munitions of Bhurtpore having been demolished, the city was delivered up to 
the Regent, Bulwunt Sing being then a imiior 

There can be no doubt that the rejmted iinpregnabjlity of Bhurtpore, which Imd repulsed 
five assaults of the army of Lord Lake, eneoui-a^d Dooqun Saul to set the autliority of the 
British Government at defiance. And if Lord Comheimere liad fiiiled of success, there is 
good reason to heheve that the whole countiy westward of the Jumna would have risen 
in arms, and divideil the attention of the Bntish Government from the prosecution of its 
operations against the Birmese. I’hc captiue of Bhurtpore unquestionably enhanced the 
reputation of the British arms, and left no ground for hope that any other fortress of India 
could resist the bravery, scicuce, and skill of Bntish troops 

Snbsequently to the date of the abovementioned transactions, no occasion has anseii for 
the exertion of our force, at least not of sufficient conseijueuce to deserve specific notice m 
a paper of which the professed object is to give a mere summary of important events 
There are, however, some arrangements of a pohtical nature, which, as materially afiectiug 
the condition of two of our allies, ought not to be omitted 

The origm of our connexion with the late Aniind Row Guicowor in the year 1802, has 
been already explained At that time the embarrassed state of his finances, and the general 
disorganization which pervaded every branch of his affairs, were such os to induce us, at his 
solicitation, to assist him with loans from onr treasury, and also to guarantee other loans of 
considerable magnitude obtained from native bankers By the long continued and skilful 
exertions of Bngadier-general Walker, who held the office of resid^t at Baroda, many 
excellent measures of reform were effected, and were afterwards ably followed up by his 
successor, Major Camac In consequence of the imbecile character of Anund Row, the 

f ivernment was carried on by a council of regenty, of wluch the heir apparent, Futtch 
ing, was president * but the British resident, who was a member of that council, directed 
its proceedings, in conjunction with the minister of the state During the continuance of 
this system the country advanced in prosperity Futteh Sing died a short time before his 
father, and was succeeded os president of the council by his brother Syajee, who, on the 
death of Anund Row, ascended the musnud. 

A^r the money advanced by the British Government had been repaid, in the month 
of April 1820, Mr. Elphinstone, (acting in conformity to the desire expressed on more than 
one occasion by the home authoriti®,) gave up the reins of eovemment to Syajee, reserving, 
however, the right of interference whenever occasion BhouTd arise to require it. Although 
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the debt to the British Govemment had been discharged, lar^Boms still reniained due to 
native bankers, to whom, and to some other individual, our bhandacry had been granted. 
Thia is a species of guarantee whioh botmd us to see that the Qxiioowar's revenues were duly 
ai)|>lied to the liquidation of the loans : but did not involve pecuniary responsibility. ^ 
allied to those who were not creditors, the bbandarry entitled the party to the protection 
of nie person and property. By these engagements we were still entangled m the Gnioowar’s 
affiura, and oould not therefore wholly extricate ourselves from a concern in their odminis* 
tration. He was told distinctly that he ought to make the resident acquainted with idl his 
proceedings, and be guided by nis recommendations. 

Eagerly intent upon augmenting his private hoard, Syqjee paid little regard to the just 
demands of the public creditors or to the welfare of his people. A revenue settlement had 
been made by tlie resident, Mr Williams, witli the avowed approbation of Syiyee, on equit¬ 
able principle i and arrangements were at tlie same time adopted with a view to a gradual 
hqui^tion of Uie debt to the bankers 

In the year 1828, Syajee's passion for the accumulation of money induced him, by means 
of intimidation, to oompel the bankers to substitute, for the loans guaranteed by the British 
Government, other loans at a lower rate of interest, without any security. 'Ihe bankers 
having complaiuod to the resident, strong remonstrances were addressed borii by him and 
by the Goveiiior of Bombay to Sytyee, who totally disregarded them He not only 
persisted in endeavouring to force the bankets to advance their money, but proceeded 
to oppress and ill-treat several personswho liad a cham upon our protection. Every attempt 
to prevail upon this infatuated pruice to peifomi his engagements, having uttf>rly failed. 
Sir John M^colm, the Qovernoi of Bombay, was reluctantly compelled to sequestrate dis¬ 
tricts belonging to the Guieowar State, the revenues of whidi are to be npprojiriated, under 
our own management, to the payment of the guaiantced loans * it was expend that these 
would be liquidated m the course of a few yeara As soon ns that object shall have been 
attained the sequestrated districts are to be lostored to the Guieowar Some fiirtlier seques¬ 
trations were subsequontly made with a view to provide funds for the regular payment of 
the contingent horse, which the Guieowar is Iwuud by tieat^ to hi>ld at our requisition* 

After the flight of Appeh Saheh m the year 1817, the next heir to the musnud of Nag- 

)re being a minor, the adinmistiation of his nffiurs was conducted by the resident, Mr. 
enkins, m concert with the principal personages of the Nagporo state. European officers 
were employed m the revenue and other deimtmvnts, and in the command of the Bajali’s 
troops. When the young piince had attained to years of diseretiou (I Dec. 1826,) the 
supreme governmeut fait it proper to entrust him with the administration of a considerable 
portion of his dominions, the remainder was reserved under our management, for the pay¬ 
ment of his contingent under Bntish offioei-s, a measure which received the approbation of 
the home authorities Tlie Governor-general in Council subsequently restored to the Rajah 
the reserved districts ahovo-meutioned , the contingent has been disbanded ; the British 
officers withdrawn, and the Biyah is to sulistitute a foice of a diilbrent description, in the 
oraanixation of which wo are to have no ooiiccm By an article of the now treaty, dated 
27 Dea 1829, the Rajah agrees to pay a tiibute of eight lacs of rupees per annum. 
Althougli the policy of employing European offiueis to discipline and oommand the troops 
of our allies has been questioned at home, the sudden relinquishment of conti'ol over the 
Nagporc force, after it had been for a long time steadily exercised, was considered a haaaxd- 
ous experiment 

Having m the foref^ing pages adverted to the most important political transactions 
which have occurred iu India, it only remains to explain the state of our relations with the 
court of Persia. 

The treaty of olliauce at present subsisting with the Shah was entered into in 1811, at a 
time when both states were at war with Russia. In contemplation of the jioBsible oonti 
nuance of hostilities between Persia and Russia, after we should have mode peace, it was 
agreed, that in such case, the King of England should endeavour to effect the renewal of 
amicable relations between the belligerents, and that if His Majesty's efforts were unsno- 
cessful, the subsidy of 200,000 tomauns, payable by the British Qoverument, sliould be 
continued so long os the war between Russia and Persia should last In point of fact, Persia 
did not make peace until some time after our differences with the Empei-or Alexander had 
been accommodated, and accordingly the subsidy was paid up to the date of the treaty of 
Guhstan between Persia and Russia. By the 3d and 4th articles of our treaty witii Persia 
it was stipulated, that in the event of an unprovoked attack by Russia the subsidy should 
be again allowed. Differences respecting the adjustment of the boundaries prescribed by 
the treaty of Gulistan, arose soon after that treaty hod been cimoluded, and discussions ^ 
HU irritating nature ensued. At length the Persian court, indignant at the continued occu¬ 
pation by the Russians of certain places which ought to have been given up, committed a 
violent act of aggression upon a Russian post, and thus plunged into a war which has proved 
most disastrous to Persia, Hostilities had no sooner recommenced than an application was 
made to the British envoy for the renewal of the subsidy. The demand being referred 
home, was rejected on the ground that Peisia had unquestionably forfeited her claim by 
ooiumenciDg hostilities. Notwithstanding which, the late Bir JobnMaodonald theGovemor- 

general's 


* Sines tfaU paper ivu prepared, intelligenee has been received, In an ttaoffloial frmn, of the 
conclusion of an agreament between Lord Clare and Syi^ee^ in virtas of whloh Bft Lordship bw 
zeetored to Syi^ the aequOstrated districts. 
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general’a envoy at Tehraun) by Extreme good management under very trying oircuxn* <» 

stanoes, mointoined the influence of the Bntiah misaion at Feraion oourt FOREIGN. 

On reviewing the state of our relations with Persia, the Government at home perceived ■■ 
that much embarrassment might in future arise out of the stipulations contained in the Appendix, No. 20 
Sd and 4th articles above alluded to , for altliough m the late instance Persia was clearly ■"'' 

the aggressor, yet it could not be denied that qiuch provocation had been given by the _ ^ Esa 
pertiiuwious retention on the part of Russia of places to winch Persia attached the greater ’ * to ' 
value, inasmuch as their occupation by Russia afforded to that power fecdities for making night 
further encroachments upon the Persian firontier. It was very possible that on same CharUa Grant. 
fhture occasion the proceedings of the Russian local authorities might be of a character so 
unequivocally meniidng as to warrant Persia, in self defence, to strike the first blow. 

Between the extremes of wanton aggression and justifiable precaution so many cases of an 
equivocal hue might arise, as to reudor it extremely difficult to decide whether or not the 
subsidy, could be withheld without violating the spirit if not the letter of oui engagements 
In tliis view of the question, it appeared to be desirable to get quit of a positive }>lcdge, 
so tliat Persia might have no pietenoe to accuse ns of bieach of faith, if on any futiu-e 
occasion we should refhso to come forward with pecuniary assistance for oarrymg on a war 
with Russia. Sir J ohn Macdonald was accordingly instruoted to enter into a negotiation 
with the Persian goveruiiient for the abrugaiion of the 3d and 4th articles of the treaty. 

Tlie envoy, before he received these instauctions, hod himself suggested a similar arrange¬ 
ment. Reduced to groat distress by tho jHicumary fine which had been imposed upon 
him by Russia, the Shah, though with evident leluotance, consented to abrogate tlie articles 
on tlie payiiK'nt by us of tlie sum of 200,000 toraauns, and they Iiave been accordingly 
expunged from tho treaty 

India Board, July 1830 feigned) B S Jonea. 
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I. —SuPENDiABT Princes. 

The principal of these are the Nabob of Ben^l, the Rajah of Benares, the Rajali of 
Tanjore, the families of the late Hyder Ally and Tipiioo Sultann, formerly princes of 

• For the particulars contained in this document, I am mainly indebted to Mr. Caliell, the head 
of the PoUtioi^ Lopsrtment. I am also indebted to Mr. John Stuart Mill, of the India Honse, for 
having taken th* trouble to rovigo ifc— 
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Mjrsore, the Nabob of the Oamatio, the Nabob of Surat, the Nabob of Furrudcabad, the 
King of Delhi, formerly the Great Mogul, Beuaick Bao, son of Anurnt Bao, brotiter of the 
late Fui^wa, and Bajee Bao the late Per^wa, and hie brother Ohimnagee Appa. 

N<Acb of Bengal. 

The posaeasionB of the Nabob of Bengal were secured to the Company by the grant from 
the Mogul of 12th August 1765. The Nabob himself (Syed-ul-Dowlah) acceded to the 
tranafer (19th May 1766) stipulating for the payment annually of rupees 17,76,SSI for 
his “ house, servants, and other expenses indispensably necessaty," and rupees 21,07;.277 
“ for the support of such sepoys, peons, and berkunda^ as might be thought proper for 
asswarry only." These sums were reduced by a treaty with his successor, Mobarek>ul- 
Dowlah (21at Mardi 1770) to rupees 15,81,991 on the former, and rupees 16,00,000 on the 
latter account The whole stipend of this family was shortly a^r fixed at rupees 16,00,000, 
at which rate it has remained ever since. 

Rajah of Benares. 

The possessions of the Bajah of Benares wore transferred by the Vizier Asoph-ul-Dowlah 
to the East India Company (21st May 1775) and granted by a sunnud to Bajah Cheyt 
Sing of Benares (15th April 1776), on certain conditions, which were not fulfilled, and 
the distncta are now administered by the East Ind.a Company 

The present Bajah receives a stipend, which in 1827-28 amounted to 1,11,317 rupees, 
and the family of the late Cheyt Smg have pensions which in the same year amounted to 
22,965 rupees. 

Rajah of Tanjorc 

The territories of the Bajah of Tanjore, by a treaty with Serfojee, dated 25th October 
1799, were transferred to the British Government, who stipi^ated to allow him one lac of 
star pagodas annually, in addition to one-fifth of the net revenues The payments to his 
higlmess on this account amounted in 182^29 to 9,31,182 nipeea 

Mysore Princes. 

On the conquest of Mysore in 17.99, the Company engaged m the treaty with the Nizam 
(of 13th July 1799) “ to provide effectually out of the revenues of the distiicts,” which 
fell to their share, “ for the suitable maintenance of the whole of the famihes of the late 
Hyder Alii Khan, and of the late Tippoo Sultaun, and to apply to this purpose an annual 
sum of not less than two lacs of star pagodas, or 80,000f. The payments on these accounts 
in 1827-28 amounted to 6,39,549 rupees, or about 64,0001. 

Nabob of the Owmaho. 

The civil and militoiy government of the Carnatic was transferred to the East India 
Company by the Nabob Azeem-ul-Dowlah. By the terras of the treaty concluded with 
the Nabob (31 July 1801), the Company engaged to pay him annually one-fifth of the 
net revenue of the Carnatic, in monthly instolments of not less than 12,000 star pagodas. 
A provision was also made for the famihes of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and the 
principal officers of the Nabob’s late government. 

Tlie palace of the Nabob of the Carnatic, at Chepauk, being situated within the juris¬ 
diction of the supreme court at Madras, questions have frequently arisen regarding his 
rights, 03 a sovereign prince, to be exempted from its jurisdiction. 

Nabob of Surat 

The civil and military government of Surat, was by a treaty with the Nabob Nasur-ud- 
Deen (13th May 1830) vested m the East India Company, and a stipend of one lac of 
rupees per annum was secured to the Nabob and liis heirs, in addition to one-fifth of the 
net revenues. * 

Nohob of Fumiokabad. 

The province of Fumickabad was ceded by the Nabob Imdand Hossain Khan, in 
sovereignty to the Company, by a treaty dated 24th June 1802, and a stipend of 
1,08,000 rupees was secured to the Nabob, his heirs and successors, together with certain 
specified payments to bis relations and dependants. 

King of Delhi. 

The Mogul came under the protection of the British Government in 1803, when a 
jaghixo was assigned for his maintenance at DeUii. Tlie lands composing this jaghire are 
administered by British officers in the name of the King of Delhi, by which titie tlie 
descendants of the late Mogul are now designated. Sti^nds out of the proceeds of this 
ja^ire are appropnaied to the maintenance of the royal family. During the year 1827-28 
BoTalFsmilr Xt. payment amounted to 13,40,983 rupees.* 

•t Delhi 

PaBca Mee 1.95.60* -—— -- - - .. 

ib;i8,40,s8s « It has roceutly bean proposed by the Court to Increase the pajments, on aeeoaat of tbs rojral 

.. famfly at to 15 lact of rupees per annum. 
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Bi'rmicl luio, Smi of Amrul Jiao 

The late Anirnt Rio "vvas the ailoptne hrotliei ot Rajee Kao, the late Peisln\a Dunni' 
the Maliratta eanipai"n of ISO'J, Aunut Kao sepaiatcd himself fniin tiie mteiests of f,lie 
confedenitod chiefs, J) Jl Stindia and Kaffojee Bhooslah, on the pionnse of a jnovision 
for hinjsell, and hjs son alL'i Ins decease, ot .i resenne of bcven l.us of rupees, ^^hlcll, 
accordint; to the terms of the tie.ity eonclnded with him on tlie 14th August 1803, win 
either to he “giimted in tenitoiy or m lasli ” A lurther ])rovi&ion was to be made ioi liis 
“friends and adheients" Foi this puiposc the Bcng.il government appiopti.ited tiie sum 
of a lac of rupees per annum, hut m < onsequmiee of the de.ith of many ot the paitus, the 
payments on this account have been icdueed to .“iSiO >0 rujiecs per auiiiim 

Amrut Kao is dead, and Ins son Kciwick Rao is now m leceipt of the stipend of seven 
lacs, which had been enjoyed by his late f.ither. 

The late Pemhtva Bajee Ran 

The late Peishwa B.ijee Rao bec.nnc a stipcndiai y on the 3d June ISIS, w hen he gave in 
his submission and recognised the disposition madeot his teiiitoiics by the Jlritisli fhnein- 
meut Eight lacs of i npees pei annum (at 2s 6d 100,000/ ', w.i.s tlio amount of the stijieiid 
to Bajee R.io PioMsmn wms also made foi his hiothcr, Chimnagee Appa, ami several of 
his adherents, the amount ot winch is specified in the subjoined slateuicnt (No 1), winch also Table, No. 1 
specifies the payments on account ot the whole of the stipendiaiy primes .ibove-mcntioned, 
from 1817-18 to 1827- 28, the d.ite of the l.ilest accounts Communications between the 
Bntisli Government .and these stipendi uj jnniecs are made by means of lomnnsbioneis oi 
agents ajipointed to reside with tin m, or bupenntend the distiibutiou of their stipends 
Tlie discussions with thorn relate pimcipally to their pocuniniy atlairs 

With the King of Delhi theie haae been lieipient conminuie.vtions, icguding pietcii- 
sions founded on the cLuitis of the l.ito Mogul 
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II— PltOlTCTLl) StATFS 

Tjie native piinces iindei Butisli jiioteetion aie of several classes Generally speal.mg, 
such piotection is provideil foi by an expiess stipulation, but, m .i few inst.inees, st.ates 
nominally without such giiiiiaiitee .lie elleetually secured by the mtexposition of Biitish 
and protected teintoij between them and states to whose hostile attacks tiny might 
othciwise Jiave been exposed Seindia and the R.ij.ih of DJioIepore, Baree, and Rajah 
Keiah, ttonneily called the liana of Oolmd.j belong to this lattei class 

(Some of the piotected states pay a subsidy oi tribute, .uul some have ceiled tenitory in 
heu of subsidy. Tlie Viziei, (now (.be King of Oude,) the Ni/aiii, the Guicowar, ami the 
Rajah of Nagpore, belong to the kittei il.iss The Rajahs of Tiavancoic, Coehin and 
Mysore, and the Rao of Cutdi, pay subsidies Tribute is exacted fiom seveial of the 
chiefs of llijpoolana and Central Tiidiii, the amount of which will be skiLod in its propel 
])laec. 

The existing snbsidiaiy ami defensive alliances will be adverU'd to in the following 
order — 

Those with flic Kmg of Oude, the Nizam and the Guicowar, the Rajalis of Tiavancoie, 
Cochin and Mysore, all of which wiic formed piovioiisly to the Maluatta war of 1803 , 
those with Bhiiitpoie and Jladicriy, .iml the limidella .ind Seik ihiets, which weic a eon- 
sequenco of that w .n, or of the eiigngt raeuks into wfueh w'o then onteioil, those with the 
Raj.ahs of llewah .and Telirce, the object of whidi was to secure oui liontier against the 
inroads of the Pimlarnes; those with the Rajah of Colapoiv and wnth the De^sye of 
Sawuntwniree, winch aio.se out of our engagements with the Late IVishwa, tliose with the 
Hill Chiefs and the Rajah of Siccnii, consequent iqioii the war with Nepaiil in 181 l-lo , 
those with the Ikio of Cutch, in 1816 , with the Rajah of Nagpoie, Mrlh.ir, Rao ITolk.n 
and the chiefs of Rajpootana and M.dwa, connected with the snjtprt*ssion of piedatoiy 
associations in Central India, and finally, those witli the Raj.tha of Jyntia and Cachai, 
which w'cre coiitiacted on the occunence of war with the Biniiese in 1821, 

Oude 

The Vizier, now the King of Oude, is one of oui most andent allies His 
territory was guaranteed by the British Goveiiiment as e.iily as the year 
1765, and he obtained the districts of Corah and Allah.abad from the Mogul, 
through our inteiiiosition m 1773 He received a subsiJiaiy foice m 177 >, 
when he ceded the district of Benaies to us In 1787 his subsidy was fixed 
at 50 lacs, liable to augmentation oi diminution in pioportion to the amount 
of force maintained by us m his territories In 175)8 the subsidy was in¬ 
creased to 76 lacs, and m 1801 it was commuted for a cession of teiritoiy 
estimated to yield a gross leveuuo of 1,3 “,23,474 rupees per annum 

By this last treaty the Vizier is restricted from retaining m his jaiy more 
than four hattahons of infantry, one battalion of nujeehs and iiiuwuttecs, two 
(445,—VI ) C C thousand 
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10 November 1801, Art I. 

Ditto. Alt. 3. 
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thousand hoisemen, and " audt number of ojoned peons as shall be deemed necessazy for 
the purposes of the collections, and a few horsemen and nujeebs to attend the persons of 
the aumila” 

Possession of the reserved territory was guaranteed to the Vizier; but in the adminis¬ 
tration of it he was bound to attend to our advice. Under this provision of the treaty 
of 1801, many attempts have been made with Suadut Ali and his successors to introduce 
on improved system of administration into the reserved terrritories of Oude, but they have 
hitherto fiiiled of success; and there is reason to fear that our troops have iioquently been 
employed to enforce exa^ions of an oppressive nature. The evils existing in Oude have 
at length become so groat as to have attracted the senous attention of the Oovernor.genenil 
in Council, who appears by the last advices to have felt the necessity of adopting some 
decided measure with a view to the effectual correction of those evils. 

During tlie Nepaul war of 1814,1815, and 1816, the Vizier of Oude assisted us with 
two loans of a crore of rupees each. The interest of one of these loans was appropriated 
to the payment of certain sti|)ends, which had been guaranteed by the British Government. 
The other loan was liquidated by a cession of territory chiefly acquired from Nepaul on 
the Oude frontier 

In 1819 the Vizier of Oude assumed the title of king, and was crowned in the following 
year. By this act he threw off the nominal allegiance which he owed to the King of 
Delhi, as holdij^ the office of vizier and soubaJidar of the province of Oude under t^ 
Great Mogul l£ia transaction appears to have excited an extraordinary sensation among 
the Mahomedans, and must be regarded as an obstacle in the way of a re-union of the 
Mahomedon states in any oonfederacy against our power in India 

During the Birmese war the King of Oude advanced, in 1825, a third crore of ruprees 
on loan, the interest of which was also appropriated to the payment of stipends. The 
pensioners on this, as well as on the former occasion, were, by the King’s desire, placed 
under the guaranty of the British Government. There is a thiid class of pensioners under 
British guarantee; namely, the legatees under the will of the Bhow Begum, mother of the 
late Nabob, Asof-ul-Dowlah. The Company were guarantee to an engagement between 
her and the Nabob Suadat Ali on his ahcesaion m 1798, and she afterwards, by a will 
dated 29th October 1813, constituted the Company heir to her property, which at her 
death (28th December 1815) was estimated to amount to 89,48,916 rupees The condition 
attached to this bequest was, tliat the company should guarantee the payment of certain 
specified stipends to her relations and dependents, and take them under their protection. 
The British Government, though they consented to carry the provisions of the will into 
effect, dedmed to take advantage of the pecuniary bequest in their &voar, and accord¬ 
ingly have received no more of the property tlian was sufficient to enable them to pay the 
pensions. The residue was paid over to the late King of Oude. 

A further loan of 50 lacs, or half a crore of rupees, was also made by the late King of 
Oude during the Birmese war, and the present king has been very derirous of appropriating 
tlie interest which he receives (six per cent) as a provision in fevour of three of his wives 
and a daughter, whom be much wi^ed to place under our guarantee. The inconvenience 
experienced from the former engagements of this nature disinclined Government to accede 
to the proposition; they however consented to a less exceptionable arrangement in regard 
to the pensions. The time and attention of the British resident is mudi occupied with 
pei-sonal cases of this description. 

Nizam. 


Our relations with the Nizam commenced at a very early period. In 1759 we engaged 
to assist him in expelling the French from his territories, and in 1766 we engaged " to have 
a body of troops ready to settle the affturs of his highness’s government." 

In the year last mentioned the Nizam consented to the cession of the Northern Circais, 
(which had been granted to us by the Mogul,) on the payment of an annual pesheush of 
fivo lacs for Bajoh Mundy, Ellore and Mustuphanagur, two lacs for Siccacole, and two for 
Moortezanaghur, or Guntoor. The latter Ciicor did not come into our possession till 1788, 
and the payment to the Nizam, on account of the Circois, was finally limited to seven 
lacs annually. 

The drear pesheush or tribute, was redeemed in 1823 by a payment to the Nizam’s 
government of 1,16,66,666 rupees, the obje^ of which arrangement was, to relieve the 
Nizam from liis pecuniary embarrassments 

The Nizam co-operat^ with us in the war of 1790-92 against Tippoo, and received 
a portion of the Mysore conquests In 1798, on the eve of the last war with Tippoo, 
a powerful French party had established itself at Hydrabad, and a considerable portmn of 
the Nizam’s infantry was officered by the French. Lord Wellesley prevailed upon his 
Highness to dismiss the French officers from his service, and -to sahsioize a British force, 
and he became a useful ally in the campaign of the following year, and participated in the 
conquMts 

In 1800, he ceded in lieu of subsidy, the Mysore provinces, which he had acquired in 
the war of 1790, and in that of 1799. The estimated value of the cesrion was 18,13.188 
pagodas per annum. By the treaty entered into with the Nizam in 1800, he was restricted 
mom negotiating 'with other powere without the consent of the Company, and engaged to 
reedve a snhsiaiaiy force of eight battalions of infantty and two regiments of cavalry, 
and to provide a contingent of 12,000 in&ntry and 10,000 cavalry. . 

Nizam Ally with wi»m this treaty -was conduded, died in 1808; his sucoeasor, Svainder 

Jah, 
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J&li, was not so &vourable to the Britisli interests. He afforded little or no assistance Treaty, lO Jan 
during the Mahratta campaign of 1803, but was, notwithstanding, allowed to participate 1804. 
in the conquests. In the Findarry war of 1817-18 Ins troops took an active part, and 
behaved well 

Ouieowar. 

The Guicowar is also an ancient ally of the Company, an agreement having been made 
with Futty Sing as early as 1773 , and in 1780 this chief was taken under British pro- 12 January, 1773. 
tection, with a view to exclude the government of Poonah from the country. We tlien Treaty, 26 Jan. 
fiuled in this object, and the cessions which we had obtained from the Guicowar were 1780, Art 1 . 
relinquished by us in the treaty with the Mahrattas, concluded at Salhey, 17tli May 1782. 

-^Articles 5, 8, & 17.) 

*» In 1802 the alliauce was renewed with Annnd Rao Guicowar, and funds wore Coiuention, 15 Mar. 1802* 
assigned for the maintenance of a British foi'cc, which was augmented in 1805, and 'I'rc.uy, 6 June 1802. 
agaihm 1817, and territory ceded in lieu of subsidy of the value idtogether of ;f^K‘‘cemeiit, 29 July 1802. 
24-,31,969 rupees. The subsidiary force which we are bound to furnish to the 21 April 1805. 

Guicowar amounts to 4,000 infantry and two i-cgiments of native cavahy, and a 0 I^vcmber 1817. 
company of European artillery, the Guicowar engaged to fuiuibh at our 1 eqmsitiou ^ 
a oontmgent force of 3,000 horse, and in case of war to bring foiward the rest of 
“ his miUtory resources." 

The Guicowar received an increase of territoiy, when the Peisliwa, by his conduct in x,.oatv 6 N 
1817, hod been required to cede to us bis rights m Guzerat, p.irt of wlncli wc ptiU letain. 1817.^’ 

These rights consist of ^layments from dependent chiefi. m Katty war, m the u estem 
frontier; and the Myhee Caunta, Rajpeempla, and other small states ou the eastern frontier 
British officers are ap^mted as agents for the realization of these payments, and to exer¬ 
cise a political supervision over the affairs of tliese chiefs , these officers are subject to the 
authority of the resident at Baroda, to whom their proceedings arc repoi-ted ITe has also 
to maintain the engagements which have been made under our hhandarry. Syajee Rao 
Guicowar having, by his misconduct, deprived us of the means of fulfilling our eng.agc- 
ments as guarantee of certain pecuniary obhgations, we were compelled, in 1828, to 
sequestrate a portion of his territories, the revenues of which arc to be applied to the pay¬ 
ment oftho.se debts , and after this shall have been effected, the sequestrated distiicts are 
to be restored to him*. 

Travancore and Cochin 

Our alliance with Travancore commenced in 1788, when an agreement was made with the Agreemont, 12 
Rajah (on the 12th August) for the protection of his country against Tippoo. Ihe Bajali Aug. 1788. 
was then assisted with a subsidiary force of two battalions, which was augmented in 1805 
to three battahona The dread of tlie power of Tippoo Sultaun also operated with the Rajah Treatv 1 2 Jan. 
of Cochin, and induced lum to accede to the allianw which was profiered to liim in 1791. 3 , 

XTntil the destruction of the power of the late Tippoo Sultaun m 1799, these states had Treaty with Co- 
a common interest with us in maintaining alliances which were esbential to tlicir existence . ulun, 6 Jan. 1701. 
tlifl case then became altered In 1805 and 1809 hostile factions were formed, which were 
only suppressed by the decided inteiqKisition of our authority ; this led to tlie formation of 
a new treaty with Travancore in 1805, and witli Cochm in 1809, by which the subsidiary 
force with Travancore was fixed at three battalions, and with Cochm at one battahou of 
native infimtry The subsidy paid by Tiavancore is equivalent to the expense of thoso Treaty, 6 May 
three battalions, and the subsidy from Cochm amounts to 2,76,037 rupees. A power is 1809. ' 
reserved to us of assuming the revenues of these countries in case of a failure of funds to 
pay the stipulated amount of subsidy, a proportion of the revenues, howevei t, lieing in each 
instance secured to the Rajahs, for their maintenance This power has not been CiUled into 
exercise, but it was thou^t necessary to interfere very minutely in tlie affairs of Travancore 
after the death of the Rajah in 1812. This was continued during the minority of his 
successor, who attained his 16th year on the 20th April 1829, and was then permitted to 
asBumo the government agreeably to the tenor of a prodamation which was issued at his 
birth 

It IS in contemplation to withdraw the refddenqr and the British troops from these 
countries, under orders whicli were issued by the Court of Directors on the 18th Feb 1829 

The subsidiary force, with tlie exceptiou of one lament, lias alresidy been withdrawn 
from Travancore, with the Rajah’s entire consent. Regarding the pohey of altogether 
withdrawing the residency and troops, some difference of opinion exists between tlie local 
authorities of Bengal and Madras, ^e revenues of Travancore in 1826-27 amounted to 
40,42,645 rupees, and the expenditure, including subtidy, to 37,68,392 rupees 


Mysore. 

The present Rajah of Mysc^ is a descendant of the ancient Hindoo princes of tliat 
country; and on the destruction of Tippoo’s power in the year 1799, a principality was set 
apart for Eistna Rajah Oodiavier, then a minor, with whom a treaty was concluded on the 
8 th July 1779. The amount of subsidy, which the Rajah under this treaty is bound to 
pay to us, amounts to seven lacs of pagodas; and he is also bound to furnish a contingent 
of 4,000 cavshT'. To secure the reguw payment of subsidy, the British Government 
_ __have 


t Bi^ah of Travanoore, two lacs of rnpoes per annum, togethor with one-fiRh of the net revenue. 
Buab of Cwtan, 30,000 rupees per aanttm, together with ose-fifth of the net revenues. 

. (446.—VL) cc 2 
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have the option, in ease of failure of funds, to assume an adequate portion of the territoiy, 
reserving to the Rajah an annual income of one lac of pagodas, together with one-fifth of 
the net revenues. During the minority of the Rajah the government was administered by 
Pumeah, his dewan, with great snccess. Pumeah died soon after tlie Rajah had attained 
his majority; anfl, under the management of that prince, the ailhirs of Mysore have 
gradually fiillcn into disorder. In the course of the year 1831 an extensive insurrection 
broke out, for the suppression of which tlieBiitish troops have been employed, and the 
Gqvcrnor-genei^ in Council has judged it necessary that tho Rajah’s country should be 
placed under Biitish iiiaiiagement. 

Very efficient assistance was derived fiom the Mysore silladars in the campaigns of 
1803, 1804, and 1805, and 1817-18. 

The sums which have been received from Traviincore, Cochin, and Mysore, under the 
head of subsidy since 1817-18, aie eidubitcd in the accompanying Statement (No 2.) 

Bhurtpore mid Maclierry. 

Our alliances with Bhurtpore and Maclierry weie formed during the war with Scindia 
and the Rnjnh of Beiar in 1803. 

A treaty was concluded with the former on the 20th September, and with the latter on 
the 11th November of thatyeai, by which treaties, these states were respectively token 
under our protection , and they engaged to assist us against tlie common enemy The 
Rajah of Bhurtpoie was expreiMy exempted from the payment of tribute At the dose 
of the campaign of 1803 both states were lemunerated for the aid which they liad afforded, 
by .an assignment of a portion of our tenitonal acquisitions 

In tlie hostilities which ensued m 1 SO 1 with J eswimt Rao Ilolkar, the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
disregsiided his obligations , .and when Ilolkar uppioached the Jumna, on the retreat of 
Colonel Monson’s detachment, the Rajah uiuteil liis fuicus with those of Holkar. Five 
unsuccessful attempts wore made by the anny under Lord Tjpke to cairy the fort of Bhurt- 
poro by assault, but the Rajali, dreading the consequences of further resistance, submitted, 
on tho I7th April 1805, to the terms whic'i were offered to him, and agreed to piy, in five 
years, the sum of 20 lacs of rupees, and to refrain from coiiespondence with other states 
without our knowledge and consent. 

llajali Rhunder Sing of Bhurtpoie died childless on the 7th October 1823, and his elder 
brother Buldeo Sing was recognized as his successor Biildeo Sing died on 26tli Febniaiy 
1825, leaving a sou named Bulwunt Sing, about six years of ago His succession was 
opposed by fiis uncle Doorjau HUl, who assumed the sovereignty of Bhurtpoi e Bulwunt 
Sing having been previously lecogmzed as tlie rightful aovereign, the Governor-general 
(Lord Amherst) in Council deteimincd to enforce lus rights A British force, under the 
peraomal command of Lord Comliermere, accordingly proceeded against Bhurtpore, which, 
(although heretofore deemed impregnable,) was caineil by assault on tlie IStli Januaiy 
1826 ; and the yomig Rajah Bulwunt Sing was duly installed on tho .5th Febi nary follow¬ 
ing. The state of Bhurtjiore was cbaiged with the extra expense of these operations, 
amounting to 24,39,173 rupees. 

Rajali Bukhtowar Sing, of Maclierry, (the capital of wliich is TTIwar,) died in 1815, 
leaving a nephew named Benay Smg, and a sou named Bulwunt Sing, both minors. In 
the year 1824, the former liad attained the age of 17, and tiio latter that of 10 years. Tlie 
leading authoiities at TJlwar had agreed, on the death of the late Rajah, to associate tho 
nephew, and the son, ns joint rulers of the countiy. In tho yeai lost mentioned, the 
nephew, Beiiay Sing attempted to get the entue pow’er into his own hands; hut after the 
c.ipturc of Bhurtpoie he made liis submission to Lord Combermere, and the teriitory was 
divided between him and his cousin, conformably to the airangemcnt previously adopted. 
The revenues of Macheiry bcfoie this division amounted to 16 lacs of ruiiees. It is proper 
to state, that in consequence of some mconvenieiice occiusioned by tlie interference of the 
late Rajah in the disputes of his neighbours, in tho year 1811, he was restricted from 
cairying on correspondence Avith other states witliout our knowledge and consent. 

Boondda Chiefg. 

Our connexion with the chieft of Bundlecund had its origin in on arrangoment which 
was concluded with the late Peishwa on the 16th December 1803, by which he ceded terri- 
toiy to us m that province of a certain value, which we were at liberty to select firom those 
quarters of the province most contiguous to our own possessions, and the best suited to our 
convenience. 

In cairying the provisions of tho treaty into effect, it was deemed expedient to enter into 
arrangements with several chiefs on the frontier of tho province, who were allowed to retain 
possession of the lands which they held,_or which were assigned, on certain miecified condi¬ 
tions. With some of these chiefs, (in particular, the Soubahdor of Jhanse, the Nana of Jaloun, 
the Rajah of Dutteah, and the Rajah of Sumpthqr,) treaties still exist, similar to those with 
the other protected states, exo^t that they contain no stipulation for the payment of tribute: 
but the fiir greater number of Bundlecund chieft having been considered subjects of the 
Peishwa are now considered our own subjects. These chiefii have obtained from us sunnuds, 
granting to them their possessioiu; and in return for those sunnuds, th^ have subsoihed 
engagements of allegianoe and subjection to us. Our interference haspra^ioally been little 
greater with this dsm of chiefi than with the former j they have been allowed to govern thdr 
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territorj’ os they pleased: except that, during the minority of the ducf, or when his exces¬ 
sive misgovemincnt liad tlirown the* country into disorder, the Bengal government lias 
occasionally exercised its right of sovereignty by the temporary appointment of a manager 

Arrangements similar to those with this last class of Boondela chiefs exist likewise with 
the Rajahs of Su-goojah, Sumliulpore, and other petty piinciiialities, fonncily dependent 
upon the Rajah of Nagpore , the only material ditterence is, that these chiefs usually pay 
a small tribute to the British Government. 

Sell Chiefs South of the Sutlege. 

In 1S0D riie ajiproach of Runjcot Ring of Lahore to the Sutlege, for theavoived puiiioso 
of extending his authority ovci the Seik Chiefs inhabiting the country situated between 
that river and the iiver Jumna, induced the Bengal government to asscit the seignor.il 
rights which had been .scquiied by the treaty of jieace with Seiudin of 1803 in that 
quarter. Those chiefs weie accordingly ded.ixed to be under our pioteotion. 

That declaration being supported by the advance of an ailoquatc foice, Runjcot Sing 
relinquished his scheme, and recognized our right in a tieaty coududed with liiin on the 
2oth Apiil 1809. He has not since attempted to tlistmh the aiTangeraent then agreed 
upon. 

On this occasion engagements wore framed witli the chiefs, hy winch wo agieed not to 
exact any tribute, and they bound tliemselvcs to assist us witli their tioops in repelling a 
foreign invader It is stiimhib <1 th.xt their rights and autlionty witlun then own posses¬ 
sions shall remain the b.une as before they wore taken under our protection, Om inter¬ 
ference in their afiaua i.s accoi diiigly limited to the arbiti ation of their difference's with 
one anothei and with fonugn siaU'S, .ind to the decision of questions regarding the suc¬ 
cession to estates on failuie of all rightful hena. 

In such cases the Biitisli (Jovoi iiinent alw'iiys consideis the terntory to have lapsed to 
the piotectmg jiower, and incoipoiatcs it thciefoio w’lth the Biitish possessions Tlie petty 
states of Uinbela, Belaspoie, and sevei.il smaller distiicts h.ive m this uiaunei been added 
to our teiritones. 

Rewah—Tehree 

An iiruption of the Pnid.urie.s into the province of Mirzapoie in 1812, gave use to 
engagomenta wliieh weie concluded with the Rajah of Rew.ih on the 5th Octobci, and with 
the Rajah of Tehree on the 2.3d December of that jear, tlic object of winch was to engage 
those chiefs to defend the passes tluoiigh which the rmdames could gam ac’i,t'ss into our 
teriitoiios, and to establish tlie right of the Bntisli Government to sUtion if,s tioops m 
whatever part of the country tliey might select for purposes of defence. The Rijah of 
Rewah havmg sweried fiom the ohlig.itions of liis engagements, further treaties were con¬ 
cluded with liim in June 181.3 and March 1811, which supplied the defects of the fiist 
treaty. 

Colajiore. — Savmtvtwarree. 

In 1812 wo weie called upon to interfere between the Peisliwa and his dependants the 
chiefs of Cohijiore and Sawmitwarieo, and engagements w eie concluded with both chiefs 
in October of that yisu, in older to adjust their lespective iiglits Tho conduct of the 
goveiament of S<iwuntwarpe, having obliged us to resort to coeicive measures, fmther 
treaties were concluded with tLit jictty state m 1819 and 1820, and it now stands in the 
same relations to us .is it formerly did to tlie late Peishwa 

The Rajah of Colapoio leaving in 1825, 1820, and 1827 committed aggressions on tlie 
territoiies of some of the Maliratta jageerJara dependent upon us, lus teintor}'- was wcu- 
pied by our troops, tlie poweis of government weie temporaiily placed m the hands of a 
minister supported by tlie Bombay government, and the state of Colapore was deprived 
of the (hstnets of Cliickeico and Manowlee, which had been added to it by us after the 
fall of the Poishwa. 

Slaie of An{jria, or Colaiba. 

The petty state of Colabba (situated near to Bombay), is subject to a chief of the Angna 
family, and was subortbnate to the Peishwa. After the feU of Bajeo Row, tho British 
Government having succeeded to Ids rights, concluded a treaty with tho Angna chief, 
dated August 16th 1822. In return foi British protection ho engaged to abstain fiom 
entering into any negotiations with other chie& or statra, or to entertain foreigners in his 
service without the knowledge and consent of the British Government, who, on their part, 
promised not to interfere m the internal concerns of the state of Angria. 

Stipulations were mode for an adjustment of tho boundary, and tho British Government 
undertook to guarantee the payment of a pension to a member of the Angna femily resi¬ 
dent at Bombay, on the condition that the amount of tho pension should bo chaigeable to 
the state of Angria. 

HiU Chief a on the N’orthrvmt of SfepoAtl, and, Rajah of Smrni. 

The war with Nepaul of 1814-16, and tho treaty concluded with that state on the 
2d December 1815, gave rise to a sy^m of defensive arrangements with the Hill Cbiefe 
(445.— VL) C O 8 on 
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„ on the north-west extremity of Nepaul, and with the Rajah of Siodm on the opposite 

POBEIGN. extremity of NepauL 

AppeBto,No.20. 

Engagements of amity were entered into with the gowemment of Cutch in 1809, with a 
■view to the suppression of pinwy and to the exclusion of foreign Europeans and Americans 
from that country This measure was adopted in anticipation of a projected invasion of 
India by the French. 

In 1815, in consequence of depredations committed by the subjects of Cutoh, on tiie 
territories of our ally the Quicowor, an expedition was sent into Cutch, and a new Boo 
placed on the throne, who engaged to receive a British subsidutry force ; the Rao whom 
we thus elevated having subsequently thrown the country into disorder by his mis- 
govemment, he was deposed, and a treaty concluded with his infant son, Mirza Rao 
Sree Dessuljee, on tl«e 13th October 1819, m which a provision was made for the deposed 
Rao Blkarmuljee of 36,000 cowries, (abont 12,000 rupees), and a regency established during 
the minority of his son. The Britif^ resident is a member of the regency, and tlie adminis¬ 
tration of the country is in effect m our liands. 

On the 21st May 1822 a treaty was concluded restcning Anjar to Cutch, wliich place 
had been ceded to us m 1816 In return for tins .etrocession Oie government of Cutch 
was required to pay to us 88,000 rupees per annum Considerable iniproveinents have been 
introduced by our influence into the odmuiistration of Cutch, but tlio necessity which has 
frequently occuiTcd of remitting a portion of the subsidy, has led to the lielief that it is 
higher tlian is compatible with a con^derato regard to the financial resources of tlie state. 

Nagpore. 

Treaty, 27 May alliance which was concluded with Nagporc in 1816,'^ formed part of the system 

1816. ’ then adopted for the suppression of the prcvlatoiy powers. Tlie Rajah was taken mider 

our protection, and a sulisidiary force established lor his defence of not less than one 
regiment of native oavaliy, six battalions of native infantiy, one company of artillery, 
and one company of pioneers. The contingent to be supplied by the Rajah wos fixed at 
8,000 horse and 2,000 foot, and his subsidy at 7.50,000 rupees per annum 
The Rajah Appa Saheb, seduced by the late Peishwa Bajee Row, attacked the British 
detachment at Nagpore in November 1817, which, but for the prompt and energetic mea¬ 
sures of the resident, Mr Jenkins, would have been overpowered and destroyed Appah 
Saheb 'was sent under a militaiy escort to Bengal, but while on the march he effected his 
escape, and wandered about for years He, of course, forfeited his throne The govern¬ 
ment was estabHshed m the person of Ragojee Boosla, then a minor. A portion of the 
country was retainexi by us m lieu of a ^lecouiary subsidy , the remainder, during the 
Rajah’s minonty, was administered by British officers, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Je^ins. On his coming of age the Itoj-ah was, on the Ist December 1826, put in posses- 
Kon of territory of the estimated value of 26,00,000 miiees, a portion yielding about 
17,00,000 being retained under onr management as security for the payment of that part 
of the Rajah’s army which was discijilined and officered by British officers 

These districts liave, however, been given up to the Rajah, under on arrangement con¬ 
cluded with him on the 27tli December 1829, m virtue of which, instead of furnishing a 
contingent of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot, he is hound only to maintam a force of 1,000 
silladar horse and to pay a tribute of 8,00,000 rupees per annum. The troops in the 
Rajah’s service which have been disbanded under the ojieratiou of this arrangement, 
appear to consist of two battalions of regular infantry, with thiee corps of horse and three 
provincial battalions The British officers have been withdrawn from his service. 

Mvlhar Rao Holkar. 

The treaty concluded with Jesunut Rao Holkar on the 24th December 1805, left us 
merely in relations of amity with that chief 

His affairs fell, shortly after, into confusion. In consequence of his mental derange¬ 
ment a struggle ensued between contending factions, and that which yarned the ascen¬ 
dency bemg adverse to our interests, the state became committed in hosulitics with us at 
the penod when we hod taken the field against the Pindamea The successful issue of 
tlie battle of Maheidpore (fought on the 21st December 1817) enabled us to dictate the 
terms of the treaty wUcli was conduded -with Mulhar Rao Holkar, the son of the late 
Jeswunt Rao, on the 6th January 1818, and deprived him of a considerable portion of his 
territories. By this engagement we ore bound to maintain a subsidiary force of such 
strength os may be judged by us to be adequate to the protection of the state, for which 
no pecuniary subsidy, or further territorial cession was demanded; and Holkar is bound to 
fuinish a contingent of not less than 3,U00 hoise. One of bis dependent chieft Guffoor 
Khan, was confirmed in his jaghem*, on the condition of maintainiuc a contingent of 600 
select horse Europeans and Amerioans are by this treaty exdu^ from the serviee of 
Holkar. The revenue of Holkar in 1819 was 17,98,183 rupees, and his militaiy force 
8,465 horse, and 200 foot, with 1,000 sehundies. 


Letter from 
A S. Jbiuif Esq. 
to 

The Bight hon. 
eSMrIet Grant. 
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Siittarah. 

On the rupture with the late Feishwa Bajee Rao :uid the resolution to detlirone him, it 
was determined to liberate the Rajah of Sattarah, ^the descendant of the ancient head of 
the Mahrattas) from the state of secluaion in which he liad been kept by the Peishwa, »uid 
to confer upon lam the sovereignty of a portion of Bajee Row's territories The young 
Rajah being then a mmor, the couutiy waa, in the first instance, administered by the 
Bntish Resident A treaty was concluded wath the state of Sattni'ah on the 25th of 
Se^itember 1819, stipulating that the districts then ceded should be held m suhoidilution 
to the British Government, and that the Rajah should assist us in war, and not correspond 
with other states without our knowledge and consent On these terms tho territory so 
assigned was guaranteed to the Rajah 

Sir John Malcolm, wiio visited the Rajah early m 1829, speaks very favourably of his 
cliaracter and conduct since he had heon allowed to take the admimstiatioii of affaiis into his 
hands His army conbists of 200 cav.diy, 575 iiifantiy, 248 iiiegul-irs, 307 sdLidars, 3,126 
sebundies, and 800 gurkuni or garrison se|)oys Speaking of tlus airangeinent. Sir J 
Malcolm in Ins minute of the 22d Febi uary 1829, remarks, “ tlio mere loss of revenue tlut 
has attended ” the estabbshment of the prmcipality of Sattai'ah, “ is compensated tenfold 
by the reputation we derive from the act, and by the seojie wo have afforded to the exercise 
of talent and tlio attamment of rank and consideration to a largo and prosperous 
population.” 

Rajpootana, Malwa, rfa 
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Engagements were, at the same time, concluded wuth several of the states of Rajpoo- 
tana and Central India, tho object of winch was to secure their co-operation m the 
suppression of the predatory associations, and to pi event the revival of those associations. 
The states with whom allnuices have been formed, with tlus v-iew, are the following — 


Jyciwre - - 2d April 1818 

Banswarra - 16th September — 
Dowleahandl ni, i i 
Purtaubghur}' ^th October - 
Doongerpore -IHh December — 

Dliar,et- - lOtli January 1819 

Seroweo- - Slst Get 1823 

Tlio general feature of these engagements is piotectiou and guarantee of their territory 
on our part, and acknowledgment of tho Bi itish supremacy on tiieirs Some of tho stat^ 
are bound to furnish contingents of a specified amount, and with others the obhgation is 
to place the whole of their resources at our disposal Some pay a tiibute to the British 
Government, viz 

Kotah, the tiibute whidi it formerly paid to the Mahrattas, Joudpore, the tnbute which 
it paid to Scindia, Oiideypore, one-fourth of its revenues for five years from the date of 
the treaty, and three-eighths afleiwards ; Boondee, the amount of its tribute to Scindia; 
Jyepore, eight lacs of rupees per annum, together with .)-l Cths of any excess of tho revenues 
above 40 lacs of rupees, Banswarra, throe-eigbths of its revenues , Duwleah aud Furtaub- 
ghur, 72,000 rupees per annum , Doongerporc, tliree-eighths of its revenues , Dhar, its 
tribute from Banswarra and D<xm^rpore, and Seroweo, throe-eighths of its revenuea The 
sums realized imder the head of tribute fi^m these stat^ to 1827-28 are exhibited in Sir 
John MaJcolm's Central India, voL II p 376. 

In 1819, the levenues of tho under-mentioned Cliiefs and States amounted to the sums 
stated ogamst their respective names •— 




Ra 



Rs 

Ameer Khan • 

. 

- 6,00,000 

Banswarra 

- 

- 2,49,438 

Kotah - 

- 

-47,25,000 

Purtaubgliur - 

- 

- 2,84,313 

Oudeypore - 

- 

1 nut stated. 

Doongerporc - 

- 

- 2,43,680 

Boondee 

- 

Dewass - - - 


- 1,09,375 

Bhopaid 

- 

- 9,00,000 

Dhar 

. 

- 2,67,004 

Jyepore 

- 

not stated 

And Ghuffoorkhan - 

- 

- 5,00,000 


Kerowlee, on the 9 th November 1817 
Ameer Khan - November — 
Kotah - - 26th December — 

Joudpore - 6 tli January 1818 

Oudeyporo - 13tb January — 

Boondee - - 1 0 th February — 

Bhopaui - - 26th February — 

Biokaneer - Otli March — 

Kishenghur - 28th March — 


The military force of those States is estituated to be as follows — 



HOBSE 

FOOT 

Dhar - - - - 

140 

200 

Kotah - - - - 

4,200 

20,700 

Bliopaul - - - 

2,000 

4,000 

Doongerpore - - - 

278 

853 

Banswarra - - - 

302 

1,087 

Putaubghur - - - 

156 

790 

Qhuffoor Khan 

100 

158 

Total 

7,676 

27,788 


(4t6.~VI.) 
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JyrUidh and Cachar. 

Our alliances with Jyntiah and Cachar were contracted, with the former on the 10 th, 
and with tlie latter on the 6 th March 1824 Th^ both then acknowledged allegiance to 
the British Government, and were taken under its protection The chief of Jyntia engages 
to bring forward “ all hia forces " when required, and the Rajah of Cachar to pay a tribute 
of 10,000 rupees per annum The dqiendence of these states on the British Qoveinment 
has been reco^ized by the King of Ava m his treaty with us of 24th February 1826. 

The stipulated amount of aulisidiary foices and contingents, where they are specified in 
the treaties, are as follows ' 




Bnmsii 

SUB.S1DIAHY I’dnCES 

CONTINGENTS 

OF NATIVE CHIEFS 



Calrary. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry 

Inf&ntry. 

Oude ----- 

Not less thai 

1 10,000 men 

— 

— 

Nizaiu ----- 

2 regiments 

8 battalions 

10,000 

12,000 

Guicowar - - - - 

2 regiments 

4,000 sepoys 

3,000 

- 

Rajah of Nagpore - - - 

Not stipulated 

1,000 

- 

Mulhar Rao Holkar 

- Of such strength as shall 
be judged adequate by the . 
British Government 1 

3,000 

— 

Travancoro , - - - 

. . . 

3 battalions 

_ 

- 

Cochin - 

. . . 

1 battalion 

- 

- 

Rajah of Mysore - - - 

Amount not specified. 

4,000 

- 

Rao of Cutch - - - 

1 Amount not specified 

Amount not specified. 


rGliuffboikhan - - - 

. 

. 

GOO 

_ 

G 

Joudpoie- - , - 

. . . 


1,500 

— 

li 

lihopaul - - - - 

• - - 


600 

400 

i 1 

cDowleahand Purtaubghur 

- - - 

- - - 

50 

200 


Dewass - - - - 

- - - 

- - - 

100 

100 


And the following Chiefs, not included in the preceding list, arc pledged to bring forward 
troops to the extent of their means tlic Rajahs of Bhiiitporo, and Machery and most of 
the Boondela i liiefs , and of the cluefs ot Rajjiootana and Mahva, not enumerated above, 
and also the Hajah of Suttaiob 


III States in Ueijitions of Amitv. 

These are Scindia, the Ibajah of Nepaid, the King of Ava, the King of Siam, the Raja h 
of Lahore, the Ameers of Scind, and ttie Affghauna 

Sdmlia. 

Our relations with tlie .state of Scindia are of long standing A treaty was concluded 
with Madajee Scindia on the 13th October 1781, by which he engaged to mediate a peace 
between us and the Mahrattas, and Hyder Ally of Mysore. This was accomplished, in 
respect to the Mahrattas, by the tieaty ot Salbcy, datoi the 17th May 1782. 

The war with Dowlut Rao Scindia in 1803, U'rmmated in the treaty of Surjee 
Aiyfngaum, of 17th December 1803, By this treaty considerable tracts of territory were 
ceded to us, a portion of which was restored to him on the 22d November 1805 

The treaty with Dowlut Rao Scindia, of Sth November 1817, had in view the suppres¬ 
sion of predatory asBociation.s, and altliough Scindia ilid not act up to the obligations which 
lie then contracted with us, it was deomeu politic to leave him in the undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of his territories, which were ^timated by Sir J. Malcolm in 1819 to yield a revenue 
of 1,27,68,459 rupees per annum. His military force, according to the same authority, is 
9,471 horse and 13,700 foot, together with 6,435 sebimdies aud garrisons‘of foits. 


Since 
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Since the death of Dowlut Bao Scindia, the administration of affahs is in the hands of 
Baeza Bhye, Scindia’s widow, as regent during the minority of her adopted son, the FOREIGN. 

present Maharajah -- 

Fepavl. Appendix, No.gO. 

Our relations with Nepaul commenced m 1792, when a commercial treaty was concluded Letter ft om 
on the 1st March, stipulating for a duty of two and a half per cent being recipiocnlly S. Jones, Esq. 
taken on goods Oim relations were strciigtliened in 1801 by the conclusion of a tieaty 
on the 30th October, which contained a piovision for the adjustment of boimdaty disputes, 
and also for the mutual sui render of refugees. The treaty, however, does not appear to have ^ 
been of much avail in these respects, ns these border disputes weie a mam cause of the 
woi in which we were mvolved in 181-1-, and wlneh terminated in the conclusion of a treaty 
of fieiice and amity with that state on the 2d Dcccmbei 1815 Considerable cessions of 
teriitorj', including the province of Kamaon, were obtained fiom the Nepaulese on this 
occasion, and the &ijah of Siecim traiisfeiied his aUianee to us, and certain Hill Cinefs 
on the noitli-westem extieinity of Nepaul became 8ubjc<*t to oui supreniaey By these 
arrangements we have gained a le.ady access into the Nepaul teiiitories from several 
quarters, but no disposition litis been mniiifested on the part of that goveinmenf, since fhe 
eonclusion of peace, to renew hostilities with ua The Hill Chiefs, altliough regaided os 
oui subjects, are allovied to govern theii own teintoiies with little mterf'eiencc lioru us, 
and their goveiniiient appears on the whole to be just and moderate 

Ava. 

A commercial treaty wa.s eoneluded witli Ava in Sejitember 1795 During nmnyyeais, 
disputes of an iiiitating nature prevailed lietweeii the Birmese and the British local 
authoiities on the fiontiei of Chittagong, liaving lefeiente to the people called Mughs, 
subjecleof the King, who had sought refuge from oppression in the pi ov nice of Chittagong 
These disputes led to fiequent icmonstnina's, and tho mission of envoys fiiuii Calcutta to 
Rangoon and to the Biinieso cajutai At lengtli, in the yo.u 182.3, an net of aggression 
having boon committed by thcBiiincse on a small detachment of BiiIihIi sepoys, stationed 
at the islet of Sliapooree, and the King of Ava Iniving icfvused, when e.illed u]tou, to dis¬ 
avow th.it outrage, wai was declared against him by tho Biitish Government on the 
2l!th Fehiuaiy 1824. Aftei oui mam aimy, uiidei Sii Aiehihald t'ampbell, had luKanceil 
within a short distance of the capital, teims of pe.ice were dictited by the Bntish geneial 
at Yandahoo on tho 21(h Fchniary 1826 The King of Ava ceded the juovinci's of 
An'acan and Teuassenm, and the islands of Cheduha and Kamree He also agieod to pay 
a crore of rupees to the Ihifish Govciuineiit as an in<lemnity foi tho expiuisoH of the wni 
The greater jiart of this indcinnity has boon jiiud, but a ludanco remained duo at the date 
of the la.st advices 

Siam. 

A treaty was concluded by Ma]oi Biiniey with the King of Siam on the 20tli of June 
1826, by M Inch tho relations of fiiendship wete lecogm/ed a.s existing between the two 
countries, and the contracting parties mutually agreed to xefiam from committing aggics- 
sioii on eacli other’s temtoiies Frwdoiii of tiade was established generally between the 
two countiles, the duties levn'd upon which to lie regulated by the ciistoiiiot each country. 

Stores and provisions, however, puidiased at (^eda foi the use of Biince of Wales’ island, 
were not to be subject to any duty 

A fiirther agreement w.i.s concludisl by Major Burney on the 17th Januaiy 1827, to 
regulate the mode in winch English vc&.sels weie to bo allowed to tuwle with the port of 
Biinkok, and to define the amount of duty payable by Biitish vessels at th.it iiaituiil.ir 
port, 1,700 ticals on each Siamese fathom in brea<ltli lieing cliaigenble upon a vessel if 
loaded with an imjiort caigo, ami 1,500 iiials on each Siamc.se fathom in hientlth if the 
ship entered without an import cargo “ No import, evpoit oi othci duty," being 
afterwards levied “ upon the buyeis or sellers from or to English bubjetts " 

Lahore. 

Our relations with Kunjcct Sing of Lahore ore those of simple luuity By the treaty 
concluded on the 25tli April 1809, the Ba)ah is not to mteitero with the Seik chiefs south 
of tlie Sutlego on the wliole, a friemlly intercourse has sime the ilafc of that treaty sub¬ 
sisted between the two states. In the course of the past j^ear (18.31) visits were mtei- 
changed'between the Governoi-general and the Rajah eii the hanks of tlic Indus, mi whieli 
occasion much pump aud splendour were display cd in his comp, (^ec also, Seik Chiefs, 
a/nte, p 197) 

A ffghaun, Kivg of Caubul. 

A treaty was, on the 17th June 1809. concluded with Sujah-ool Moolk, the King of tlie 
AfiTghauns, in view to an exixicted mvnaion of India by tiie Ficncli Sujah-ool-Moulk was 
soon aftei-waids deprived of power by his brother Mahmood, and lie in now a pensioner 
on the British Government. 

Nothing has arisen, since the date of the treaty to bring us into collision with the 
Affghauus,with whom indeed wo have had little intercourse The coiiiiti^^ has for many years 
been distracted by the contests of competitors for the throne, of winch tho chief of Lahore 
has token advantage, by seizing u|K)n Cashmere, and ebtabhshmg his influence m Mooltan. 

(445.--VI.) D» 
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A treaty was concluded yrith the Ameers of Sand on the 22d August 1809, and another 
on the 9th November 1820, which, besides the exclusion of Europeans and Americans, 
contained stipulations to check the depredations of Khosas and others, who had ravaged 
the territories of CutcL A negotiation has been recently entered upon with the Ameers, 
of which the object is, to secure the free navigation of the river Indus 

In most of the treaties with the native states, articles have been inserted, stipulating for 
the exclusion of Europeans and Atnflrit»n.tis from their service, and also inhibiting the resi¬ 
dence of persons of that description in the countries of the respective states, if objected to 

I».V 


—No. 1.—. 

STIPENDS paid to Native Princes, their Relatives and Dependents, 

to other Families, 



1817-18 

1818-19. 

1819-20. 

1820-21. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

A. 

17,70,400 

Rs 

17,12,803 

Rs. 

,17,13,797 

Rs. 

16,57,600 

Rajah of Benares, family of the late 1 
King Sing - * “ “ J 

73,679 

1,69,798 

98,234 

1,30,135 

King of Delhi, pensions paid at Be-1 
nares - - - - J 

13,60,121 

13,43f854 

13,56,260 

13,20,923 

His Highness Benaiok Rao, son ofl 
Amrut Rao - - « - J 

3,88,491 

9,62,616 

6,85,607 

9,62,616 

The Nabob of Arcot • - 

17,89,861 

17,88,815 

17,80,247 

17,79,898 

Rajah of Tonjore 

11,11,288 

9,53,872 

8,67,649 

9,56,235 

Nawaub of Masulipatam 

63,766 

60,021 

47,193 

44,662 

Families of the late Hyder Ally and 1 
Tippoo Saib, Sultan of Mysore - J 

6 , 26,678 

6,29,177 

6,25,876 

5,26,320 

The late Peishwa, Bajee Rao, andl 
Cliininajce Appa - - J 


- * * 

- - - 

9,73,525 

The Nabob of Surat, including 50,0001 
rupees paid - - - J 

1,59,622 

1,59,930 

1,62,932 

1,62,856 

Total - - 

73,33,781 

76,60,889 

71,37,195 

85,14,770 



—No. 2.- 

- 

. 


AMOUNT received on Account of Subsidies 


1817-18 

1818-19 

1819-20. 

1820-21 

Rajah of Mysore 

JIf Rs. 

24,50,000 

W Rs. 

23,96,639 

M. Rs. 

24,50,000 

M Rs. 

24,50,000 

Rajoli of Travancore 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

Rajali of Cochin 

4,39,040 

2,76,037 

1,87,988 

2,00,000 

Total - • M.Jis. 

36,72,151 

34,55,707 

34,21,099 

34,33,111 
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by u'5. Americana, aa well as Eui-opeans, are so excluded in our treaties with the Oiiicowar, 
Ilolkar, Cutch, Sciiid, Scindia, Nepaul and Sicdm, “ Europeans" only are expressly ex¬ 
cluded from Oude, Travancore, Cocliin, Mysore, Bhurtpore, Teliree, Jhansi, Dutteah, and 
Simpthur, and the “ French,” from the counti y of the Nizam and the Affghauns Europeans 
are not mentioned m the treaties with the efuefr of Bajpootana and Miilwa, but these all 
acknowledge the British suiiremacy, and must be considered as bound to attend to any 
requisition wo might deem it expedient to make for the exclusion of such persona, 

India Board, March 1832. (signed) B. S Jones 


—No. 1— 


whose Territories ore incorporated with the British Possessions, or transferred 
1817-18 to 1827-28 


1821-22 

1822-23. 

1823-24 

1824-25. 

182.5-26. 

1826-27 

1827-28 

Its 

17,12,463 

Its. 

22,80,600 

Its 

16,83,000 

Its. 

15,45,933 

Its. 

16,77,160 

Its. 

21,56,830 

Bs 

22,40,350 

22,965 

2,11,340 

1,18,653 

1,47,369 

1,13,518 

89,946 

1,34,282 

13,61,078 

13,69,236 

13,50,553 

13,34,286 

13,58,923 

1.3,46,007 

13,40,983 

.6,79,866 

9,62,616 

7,71,241 

9,62,616 

7,71,241 

1,97,116 

5,79,866 

18,84,396 

19,19,381 

16,92,247 

17,38,406 

17,67,759 

17,44,223 

17,53,965 

10,16,733 

9,73,653 

10,36,123 

11,66,998 

13,36,692 

12.52,759 

10,47,389 

48,644 

73,761 

52,725 

22,126 

44,776 

46,049 

52,671 

5,28,847 

6,39,971 

5,43,631 

5,52,941 

5,78,090 

5,52,536 

6,38,858 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

8,56,812 

2,19,785 

22,42,023 

1,62,788 

1,62,788 

1,62,779 

1,62,728 

1,62,690 

1,62,680 

1,62,675 

84,17,769 

95,96,338 

84,10,852 

86,73,393 

86,67,683 

77,67,931 

1,01.92,.'557 


. —No. 2. 

from Native Princes, from 1817-18 to 1827-28. 


1821-22 

1822-23 

1823-24 

1824-25 

1825-26 

1826-27 

1827-28 

M Its. 

M Its 

M Its 

M Rs. 

Jir Rs 

M Rs. 

M. Rs. 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

7,8.3,111 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

7,83,111 

1,86,667 

2,00,000 

1,82,208 

2,17,792 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

34,19,778 

34,33,111 

34,15,319 

34,50,903 

.34,33,111 

3 4,.33,111 

34,33,111 
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* The Decrease under these heads arises from the arrears of Tribute outstanding 
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Explanation of the Variations in the Several Sums paid at Bengal for Stipknds 
and Allowances to the Native Princes, as exhibited in the Statement, No 1 , p 202. 



1817-18. 

1818-19. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

17,70,400 

17,12,803 

Rajah of Benares - - 

73,679 

1,59,798 

King of Delhi - - - 

1.3,60,121 

13,48,854 

H. H. Benaick Rao - 

3,88,491 

9,62,616 


1819-20. 

1820-21. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

17,12,803 

17,13,797 

Rajah of Benare.s - - 

1,.')9,798 

98,234 

King of Delhi - - - 

13,48,854 

13,56,260 

H. H Benaick Rao - 

9,62,616 

5,8.5,607 


1819-20. 

1820-21. 

Tlie Nabob of Bengal 

17,13,797 

16,57,600 

Rajah of Benares - - 

98,234 

l,.30,13,5 

King of Delhi - - - 

13,-56,260 

13,20,923 

H. H. Benaick Rao - 

5,8.5,607 

9,62,616 


1820-21. 

1821-22. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

16,57,600 

17,12,453 

Rajah of Benares - - 

1,30,135 

22,965 

King of Delhi - - - 

13,20,923 

13,61,078 

H H Benaick Rao - 

9,62,616 

5,79,866 


(4t6.—VI.) 


- - In 1817-18 certain an-ears were [>aul 
as due to the late Munny Degum 

- - On payment of two quartets’ stijiends 
to tlie Raj.di in 1817-18 'J’he allowance 
to the family of the late Raj.ih was m 
that year for 11 months, and the full 
amount j)aid in 1818-10 

- - In 1817-18 a charge w.i.s inclined of 
17,000 rupees, piojieily applicalile to the 
preceding year. 

- - Two quarters’ stipend not charged in 
bS 17-18. 


- - A small inci'easo made in the allow¬ 
ances to Syed Ahmed Ah Khawii 

- - In 181<)-2(), thieo quartei's' allow¬ 
ance only chaiged 

- - In 1819 20 an extra charge wiw jii- 
curred of 80,000 nqiees, at tl.o rate of 
l.ljOOO per month, whuh was partly met 
by the .illow.ince to the lla)ah having 
been di.vwn foi 11 months instead of the 
lull peiiod, ns charged to 1818-19 
--Aiieais paid in 1818-19, and thiee 
qunatcis only cbaiged in the succeeding 
yeai. 


- - In 1820-21 the monthly allowance ot 
11,200 iiJiieostoNawaub Uclawai Jung, 
was chaigeil for sesen months only 

- - Arrcais paid the Knjah in 1820-21, 
and 1*1 montlis’ allowance to the family 
of the late llapih. 

--In J819-20that poitionof the allow¬ 
ance paid at Benares, was chaiged at the* 
rate of 17,000 rupees per month, which in 
the following yeai was reihieed to 1 .'),000 
rupees. The extia charge advei ted to in 
the reinaik against the year 1819-20, 
was paid foi one month only m 1820-21. 

- - One quartei’s sti|>end unpaid in 
1819-20, .and added to the charges of 
the following year 


—Inl821-22 an allowance was gran ted to 
Newaub Soulut Jung, of nipees8,*j3.‘l r> -I. 
per month, commencing 19 Nov 1820 

- - Occasioned by the Rajah of Benares 
not having drawn lus allow .nice of one 
lac in 1821-22. 

- - In 1821-22 a payment was made m 
part of the accumulating slqiend of the 
late Jehanabaddy Begum, amounting to 
42,000 rupees. 

- Five quarters’pension paid m 1820-21 
and only tliree qiiaitei's in 1821—22 
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Appendix, No. 20. The Nabob of Bengal 

Letter from 
B. S, Jonett, Esq. 

'oJ.KSi?' IW«hofB«»r« - - 
King of Delhi - - - 
H H Bonajck Rao - 


Tlie Nabob of Bengal 


llajah of Benares - - 
King of DoUii - - - 
H. H Benaick Rao - 


The Nabob of Bengal 


Rajah of Benares - 
King of Delhi - - 
H H Benaick Rao 


The Nabob of Bengal 


Rajah of Benares - - 
King of Delhi - - - 
U. H. Benaick Rao • 


The Nabob of Bengal 


Rajah of Benares - 

King of Delhi - - 

H. H. Benaick Rao 


The Nabob of Bengal 


Rajah of Benares - 
King of Delhi - - 
H. H Benaick Rao 


1821-22. 

1822-23. 

17,12,453 

22,80,600 

22,965 

2,14,340 

13,61,078 

13,69,235 

5,79,866 

9,62,616 

1822-23. 

1823-24. 

22,80,600 

16,83,000 

2,14,.340 
13,69,2.35 
9,62,616 

1,18,653 

13,.50,.55.3 

7,71,241 

1823-24. 

1824-25. 

16,83,000 

15,45,933 

1,18,653 

1,47,359 

1.3,50,553 

13,34,286 

7,71,241 

9,62,616 

1824-2.'). 

1825-26. 

16,45,933 

16,77,160 

. 1,47,359 

. 13,34,286 
. 9,62,616 

1,13,.548 
13,.58,92.5 
7,71,241 

1825-26. 

1826-27. 

16,77,150 

21,56,800 

- 1,13,548 

89,946 

- 13,68.926 

- 7,71,241 

13,46,007 

1,97,116 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

21,56,830 

22,40,350 

89,946 
- 13,46,007 
1,97,116 

1,34,282 

13,40,983 

6,79,866 


- - Caused by an arrear of pension to 
Munney Begum of six lacs of rupees. The 
death of Newaub Delawar Jung, occa¬ 
sioned a reduction of charge ui 1822-23 
of 34,400 rupeea 

- - The Rajah of Benares diew for two 
years' arrears of pension in 1822-23. 

- - A small increase of donation to the 
Royal Family of Delhi. 

- - In 1821-22 the pension was paid for 
only three quarters, and in the following 
year five quarters were paid. 


- - The arrears of pension to Mimny 
Begum in 1822-23, explains thisdifler- 

- - Arrears charged in 1822-23 
------ Ditto 

- - --Ditto. 


- - This decrease is occasioned by the 
allowances not having been drawn for 
the full iM'noil of a year 

- - Caused by the payment of an arrear 
in 1824-25 

- - A part allowed to remain m arrear 
in 1824-25 

- - One t|iiarter ’8 arrears added to the 
annual payment m 1824-25. 


- - Twelve montlis’stipend paid in 1825- 
26, and eleven months only in the pre¬ 
ceding year 

- - Arrears paid in 1824-25 

- - An arrear paid up in 1825-26 

- - In 1824-25 five quarters' pension 
were paid. 


- - The incrctise was occasioned by the 
transfer to Niscainut deposit fund of 
5,82,2.>4 rupees, on account of Begum’s 
pension, 'rhere was also a decrease of 
charge caused by the stipends not having 
been drawn for equal penods in the two 
years 

- - The Rajah of Benares allowed 30,000 
rupees of his pension to remain undrawn. 

- - A part allowed to remain in arrear 

- - The Rajah omitted to draw three 
quarters of his |)ension amoimting to six 
Jacs of rupeca 


- - Caused by an increase in the periods 
of payment not only to his Highness the 
Nawaub, but also to the several members 
of his family. 

- - Arrears paid by the Rajali in 1827-28 

- - Arrears charged at Pellii in 1826-27 

- - Difference of charge for three and 
nine montha 
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Explakation of the Vakiations in the several Sums paid at Madras for Stipends to 
Native l*rmces, aa exhibited in tlie Statement, No. 1, p 202 

ydhob of A root :—^The sums paid in each yo.ar under this item, comprise the allowance of 
on itfth share of the net revenues of the Carnatic to Uie Naliob, and the stipends to the 
families and de^iendents of former Nabolis 

The amount consequently varies, the Nabob being credited in the general books for his 
share of revenue up to July in each yeai 

Rajah of Tanjore :—The allovrtuioe to the Rajali of one-fifth of the n<‘t leveniies of 
Tanjore, and a lac of pagodas, together with 87,.500 rupees pawl to the family of Auieer 
Sing, make up the muouiit undei the item, which of course vanes lu each year 

Nabob of Mamlipalam :—Cameil to account m general books, under the head of 
“ Masulipatam Stipends." The variations in the sum paid on this account in c<u:h year 
seem to be occasioned by arrears and casualties. 

Fomdies of the late Hyder Ally and Ttppoo Saib :—^The imymenfcs made at Madi-is 
for this put pose are liebited to Bengal, in consequence of seven Lies of nipees lieiiig set 
apart for the support of tlie Mysoie pnnoes, and credited to Bengal 


Explanation of the Variations m the Sums paid at Jiorrdjay on account of Stipends, 
as exhibited in the Statement No 1, p 202 

Tlte late Peishvxt Bajee Rao aiul Ghimnagee Apixi .—^Tlie vaiiatioits apparent in the 
charges of 1825-26, and two following yeara on account of these pensions, were not occa¬ 
sioned by any irregularity ol payment by the eoiinnissionei atBittooi, the pensions liaving 
been issued by lam monthly, but liom an irregularity in keeping the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment advised of the payments actually made, which precluded then being cliarged in tlie 
Bombay accounts in u icgulai niannei 

The fixed amount payable is 11 Incs pei annum, eight lacs to the late Pcisliwa, and 
three lae.s to Ins brother, Ulumnagee Apjia. 

Nabob of Sarat —TJiese charge.s do not appear to require any rem.uk 


Explanations of the Variations m Sums received on account of Sursidies from Native 
Prmces, as exhibited in the Statement No 2, p 202. 

Rajah of Mysore .—The only diffcronce in the jieishcush ocems m the year 1818-1!), on 
account of ad justnients mode i supplies to the Mysoie horse. 

Rajah of Travaucore —No diffemices 

Rajah of Cochin :—In 1817-18, tlie sum paid was l,89,0-l!0 rujiees, being the subsidy 
of the current year, at the old rate of 2,76,037 rupees, ami the amount of arrears 1,6.3,30.3 
rupcea In 1818-19, tltc old rate was enoneously chaige<l m books toi the wlaJo oHieial 
year, instead of the Ist January 1819, on wliieh the lediiceil rate of two lacs coimuenceil. 
The dirt’erencc, 23,346 rupees, is ciuTied to account in the following years, hut does not 
seem finally deducted till 1821-22 

Taking the aggregate of tlie pajonents since 1817-18, the sums aic correctly given m 
the account, viz 

Airears in 1817-18, paid . ~ ~ Rg 1,63,003 

Old rate ----- . 2,76,037 

Ditto to December 1818 ----- Es 1,84,025 

New rate to April 1819 ------ 66,667 

- 2,50,692 

New rate to 1827-28, nine years. 18,00,000 


Rupees - 24.89,7.32 


Explanations of the Variations m Sums received on account of Troiute from tlie 
Native Princes of Central India, as exliibited in Statement No 3, p 204 

Jyepore ;—The tribute from the Rajah of Jyepore was to commence from the lieginning 
of the 2d year, 1818-19, and its amount, two 1^ was to increase yearly, at the rate of 
one lac to the sixth year, and then to be rated at eight lacs till tlie revenues exceeded 
40 lacj, when 6-16tlis of the excess was to be paid to Government Hie great increase m 
the amount of tribute received in 1822-23, arises from the arrears of former years having 
at that period been brought to account 

(44S.-T-VI) D D 4 
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KotaJi and Seven Kotriea :—In 1825-26, the arrears due in the preceding year were 
paid up; there was also an advance on account the following year. In 1827-28, the 
tribute again fell into arrear 

Joudpore :—In 1822-23 was paid an arreai* of six months in 1819-20 
Boondeei —Two years’tribute brought to account in the years 1820-21, 1825-26, and 
1827-28 

Banavxtrrah :—In 1827-28, the arrears of the two preceding years were realized. 
Pertauhghur •—An airear of 1826-27, charged in 1827-28 
Oodeypare —Contingent upon the revenue collected, 

But^um, &c—An cars of 1826-27, biought to account in 1827-28 


(3.) A Review of the System of Subsidtaky Alliance, with reference to its subser¬ 
viency to British Interests, and-to its operation on the Character and Condition of 
the Native States in which it has been established 

By the succ ssful termination of the Pindarry and Mahratta war of 1817 to 181.9, our 
])o\ver has become ostensibly paramount over every native state from the Indus to Cape 
Comorin No dispute can arise among any of those states which we are not by treaty 
authoiizorl to arbitrate 

If the most positive and repented inhibition of all mtasures having a tendency to increase 
our territorial dominion, oi to extend our political connections, could have served to restrict 
the British power in the East to definite Imunds, we certainly should not have passed the 
limits of the Bengal provinces, of the jaghire of Madr.is, and of the island of Bombay 

At a period so eaily as the year 1768, the Couit of Directors observed, “ if we once pass 
ihese bouuila, we shall lie led irora one acquisition to another, till wo shall find nosecunty 
but in the subjection of the whole, which, by dividing your force, would lose us the whole, 
and end in our extiipatmn fiom Hindustan 

“ Much has been wrote from you, and from our seivants iii B&ngal, on the necessity of 
cheeking the Mahrattas, which may in some i^giee be piopei ; but it is not for the Com¬ 
pany to bike the part of umpiies of Hindustan If it had not been for the iiiiprudent* 
measures you have taken, the country jioweis would liii\eformed a balance of power among 
.SVeFortSt Cio themselves, and their divisions would have left you in jieace ” 

Fifili Seeret **^^*'’ At a laU'r pcrioil the same authority (then uneoiitioiled) observed, “we utterly dis- 
Rejiort, Appen- ftpptovc and coiidetnn offensive W4ir8, distinguishing, howevei, between offensive measures 
dix, No 6. * unnecessarily undertaken with a view to jieonninry adsnntages, and those which the jirc- 

IsMter to Bengal, w’lvation of our liouout, or the safety or protection of our possessions, may lender ahso- 
1“* Dec 1775. lately necessary " 

The same jinneiples were strenuously ndvoeated by CJavcring, Monson, and Francis, 
whose opposition to tlie measmes of Mr llnstings occasioned many able discussions upon 
(juestions of Indian policy. In a letter addn'ssed by them to the Court of Directors, on 
the 30th Nov'einbcr 1771', when they constituted the majority of the Supreme Council, 
they tlius exJ)^e^H themselves “Tlie general piinaple on which we have acted, and which 
we mean to make the i ule of om future policy and conduct, is no other than that which 
your authonty and that of the Legislatuie have equally prescribed to us, to maintain 
Jiearr in India The preservation of peace necessarily includes the vigorous defence of 
your own possessions, with such parts of the dominions of your allies as are guaranteed 
by tieaty , on the other hand, it excludes every idea of conquest, either for yourselves or 
othei-s Adhenrig to this system, we never can engage youi aims in any offensive ojiera- 
tioiis for the aggr,indi/cment of one Indian state at the expense of anothei much le.ss 
. coiihl we have sntturod the little states, which at the same time formed your barrier, and 
looked up to jou foi jirotection, to be swallowed up by the great onea” 

TJie late Mi. Nathaniel Siiutli, who filled the chair of the East India Company, and was 
thoroughly eonvemant with their affairs, having weighed the arguments which had been 
Romai ks on (he adduced against the extmision of our domiiuon, observes, “ I allow it m ight be better upon 
vSi stem of Govern- the whole for this country if we could stop from all further extension of our power or 
iiioiitmIudia,l773. pursuit aRor rielies, or still better if we could go bock to our original commennal establLsh- 
^ ' uieiits , either would probably ensure longer duration to oui constitution providetl we could 

at tlie same time bo secure from any fiituie attacks from our neighbours ; but that is iiii- 
possihlo The field whicli we must in such ease leave open to them, would increase their 
strength and power to the endangering our own safety, therefore w'hilst we continue to 
exist, we must follow the current which imjiels us; we must make the best advantage of 
wdiatever is in our grasp, and that is all human wisdom can do for the benefit of any state. 

“ Let us relinquish our possessions whenever wo will, other Europeans are in readiness' to 
lay hold on whatever we leave ; or if they could possibly be restored to the princes of the 
country, the memory of former conquests would naturally infuse such a reasonable dread of 
fiitui-e attacks into the minds of these princes, that they would never rest till they had totally 
exterminated the English out of India. Nor would treaties or engagements be of any 

avail 

* The nioasuresof the Bombay gorernrnent in snppirt of Ragobuli, who had murdered his nephew, 

ID ordtrtosccuio for himself the office of Feshwa, involved the Company ia a war with the Mahrattas, 
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avail with princes who have no other principles of government but what spring from those 
powerful passions, fear and hatred, and have no idea of imtioual faith and honour 

“ It was not ambition that first tempted the Company to embark in those wars; neces¬ 
sity led the way, and conquest has now brought them to the choice of doininion or Appendix, No. 20. 
expulsion , self-pieservation first awakened us, and conquest gamed us the gieat advantages 
we enjoy, force only qpin preserve tliem, we must Ih> all or nothing, and surely it is better 
to die at once, tlian waste away by inches.” 

The Act of 1784, by which a Board of Control was fust established, denounced, as con¬ 
trary to the wish, the honour, and the policy of Great Britain, the puisuit of schemes of 
conquest, and extension of dominion in India, and fiora that period to the picsent time, 
the same seiitiineut has been expressed again and again by the home authorities 

Lord Cornwallis, who was the first Q^ovemor-gcneral apfioiuted from home after the 
mstitution of the India Board, had the entire confidence of His Ma.]esty’s Government, 
and proceeded to India with a full detemnnation to Jict iii strict conformity to the 
principles enjoined by the Legislature. His Lordship’s administration has always been 
referred to as affording on example of the just and moderate system of rule which befitted 
a Bntiedi Governor. His Lordship, however, desirous as he was to preserve peace, became 
involved in hostilities with the Sultan of Mysore, a portion of whose territories was, at 
the termination of the contest, added to our dominions. 

In truth the progiess of our power has for its justification the exceptions which the 
advocates of the neutral system have themselves made to the obsei v.iiice of neutrality 
According to Claveniig, Monson, and Francis, as already quoted, “ The preservation of 
peace necessarily includes the vigorous defence of our own dominions, witli such parts of 
the dominions of our allies as are giiarantt'Cil by treaty.” 

“ We must not (say they; sutler the little atatc.s winch foi-m our barrier, and look up to 
us for protection, to be swallowed up by the great ones ” 

Surrounded oa we weio by lestleas mihtaiy eluefs, who maintained huge bo<lies of 
irregular troops, ami were always prepared to start in quest of plunder, we could not 
possibly have avoided war, otiierwi.se th.in by pcimittiiig aggressions to be committed 
with impunity upon our own subjects, and upon those of allies for whose protection wo 
had becomo responsible. 

It was liowevei scarcely powahle, for an exotic goveiiiment like oum, to maintain at all 
times that attitude of composure which charaetenzes an imligenous power who.se strength 
18 founded upon the broad basis of national synqiathy and attachment Such a power cun 
propoition ita exertion precisely to the necessity of the case which inquires it, and seems 
os strong m its foibearance as in the full riiamfestation of its stiength But in our case 
the passive endurance of insult luid injury was always liable to lie nttnbuted to a sense of 
weakness and feai 

In tracing the progiess of our territorial aupiisitions, ami of our political ascondency, in 
India, it will appeal, that to the production of this resiilt, the subsidiuiy .system ot alliance 
has greatly coutributeil 

The circumstances under winch the subsidiary alliances were coiiti acted aie now to be 
explained 

1 Of the AHiaiuses formed previotialy to Lord Wellesley’s Adm^mstmtion 
Oude 

By the decisive victory gained at Calpy, in the year 1765, we eflected tlie entire conquest 
of the Vizier’s doiiumoiis three days after which action, Sujah-ud-Dowlalt sui rendered 
at discretion, and from the month ol May to the month ot August continued a prisoner at 
Allahabad Lord Clive, conceiving that the establishment of a permanent ])olitical 
authority in Hindostan would, upon the whole, be profciablc to an extension of territory 
in tliat quarter, mnstated Sujah-ud-Dowlah m bis doinimons, and a treaty was concluded 
on the 3d August 176.>, wherein it was stipulated, amongst other things, that the Com¬ 
pany should protect the territory of Oude from all enenues % whom it might bo attacked, 
he paying the expense of the foice requisite foi that purpose. 

In the year 1773, Sujah-ud-Dowlah having applied foi the aid of the Company's troops, 
a brigade, consisting of two battalion.s of Europeans, six liattalions of sepoys, and one 
company of artillery, was sent to Oude, for which he wa-s to pay at the rate of 2."),20,000 
rupees pei annum The expenses of the troops were to be defrayed by the Vizier from 
the tune that they should liave passed the bonlers oflus dominions, and until they should 
return within those of the Company 

Upon the death of Sujah-ud-I)owlah, in 1775, a new treaty was made with his son 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah, by wliich the subsidy was raised to 31,20,000 riqiees per annum 

The subsidiary force having been found unequal to the performance of tlie duties required 
of it, other troops were, from time to time, introduced, the expense of which pressed too 
heavily on the Vizier’s finances. In the year 1781, it was agreed to withdraw all but 
the brigade, which, however, was augmented by an additional regiment of sepoys, and the 
subsidy raised to 34,20,000 rupees per annum. 

In the year 1787, Lord Comwalhs entered into an agreement with the Vizier, which 
fixed the subsidy at 50 lacs, includiim the expense of the Residency 

Lord Teignmonth (then Sir John Shore) judged it necessary, in March 1797, to add a 
regiment of European and one of native cavalry, to the Oude force: in consequence of 
whidi the subsidy was increased to 65,50,000 per annum; and 
(446.—VI.) B B 
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« In the following year, February 1798, on the elevation of Saudut AJi to the Muroud 

FOB&IGN. of Oude, Lord Teignmouth finding it necessary to make a fbrtber augmentation of the 

'' subsidiary force, the Visier was required to pay 76 lacs of rupees per annum In order 

Appendix, No, 20. jq enable Saudut Ali to defray that chaise, he engaged to effect reductions in his civil and 
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military estabhshmenta 

In tins state affairs stood when Lord Wellesley acceded to the office of Govei-nor> 
general 

It is to bo observed, that the progressive augmentation of the subsidiary foi-ce, in Lord 
Td^unouth’s time, was occasioned chiedy by the danger of on invasion by Zeniaun 


Oarnaiie 

With the Nabob of Arcot our connexion originated in the disputes which took place, on 
the death of Unwer-ud-Deen, in'the year J7'1'9, between Chund.i Saheb, and Mahomed 
Ab, more commonly called Walla-jali The French took the part of Chiinda Saheb, and 
tlie English that of Wdllo-jah, by whose exeitions he was eventually estabhshed m the 
office of Nabob of the Carnatic, his nght to winch was recognised iii the tieaty of Paris, 
1763 ; and also m the ti-eaty of Versaillta, 1783 

Under the Moguls, the Nabob was merely a military officer, lemoveable at pleasure, 
but after the invasion of Nadu Shall, the power of the Mogul having been greatly reduced, 
the subordinate officers tlirew off their dependence on the Court of Delhi 

WaUa-jah was a man of an ambitious spint, he aspired to the Soubahdarry of the 
Deckon, and would gladly have cast off Ins dejiendeuce upon the English, with whom, 
however, he continued in the relation of a subsidiary ally duiing his life In the war 
with Mysore and the Mahrattas, which commencetl in the year 1780, the Madras govein- 
ment had assumed the management of the Nabob's territoiics The attention of the India 
Board was, soon after its fiist institution, directed to the state of the relations then sub¬ 
sisting with the Nabob, and with Ins tiibutary the Ilajah of Tanjore. In a despatch 
moposed by the Court of Duectors to be sent to the government of Madras, dated 9th 
December 1784, the Board introduusd par^gm)>hs ex]ilanatory of the pimeiples on which 
the contributions of those princes towards the defence of the Carnatic should bo icgulated 
With reference to the assignment of the Nabob’s country, it w.is observed, “ although wo 
might contend that the agreement should subsist till we are fully reimbursed his lligh- 
uess’s proportion of the expenses of the wai, yet, fiom a pnuciplo of moderation and peisonal 
attachment to oui old ally, his Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, for whoso dignity and 
happiness wo are ever sohatous, and to cement more strongly, if poasihle, that mutual 
harmony and confidence which our connexion makes so essentially necessaiy foi our 
reciprocal safety und welfare, and for removing from his mind every idea of secret design 
on our port to lessen his authority over the internal government of the Oaiiiatic, and the 
collection and administration of its revenues, we have lesolvcd that the assignment sliould 
bo surrendered, and wc do accoiduigly daoct onr Picsiileni,, in whoso name the assign.* 
ment was taken, without delay to smrender the same to Ins Highness But while we have 
adopted this resolution, we repose entire confidence lu hia Highness, that, actuated by the 
same motives of liberality, and feeling! of old fiicndship and alliance, he will cfieerfully 
and instantly accede to such arrangements ns are necessary to be adopted for our common 
safety, and for preserving the respective lights and interests we eiqoy in the Carnatic. 

“As the aiUninistration of the British interests and connexions m India has in some 
respects assumed a new shape by the late Act of Parliament, and a geneial peace m India 
has been happily accomplished, the present appears to us to be the propei period, and 
which cannot, without great imprudence, be omitted, to settle and arrange, by a just and 
equitable ticaty, a plan for the future defence and protection of the Carnatic, botli in time 
of peace and war, on a solid and lasting foimdation 

“ For the accomplishment of this great and neceasnry object, wo direct you, in the name 
of the Company, to use your utmost endeavours to impress the expediency of, and the 
good effects to be denv^ from, this measure, so strongly' upon the minds of the Nabob, 
and the llajah of Tanjore, as to prevail iqion them, jointly or separately, to enter into one 
or more treaty or treaties with the Company, grounded on this principle of equity, that 
all the contracting parties shall lie bound to contribute jointly to the support of the 
military force and garrisons us well in peace as in wai 

“ That the luilitwy peace estublisliinent shall be fortliwith settled and adjusted by the 
Company, m pursuance of the authorities and directions given to them by the late Act of 
Parhament 

“ As the payment of the troops and garrisons, occasional expenses in the repaira and 
improvements of fortifications, and other services incidental to a mihtary establishment, 
must of necessity be punctual and accurate, no latitude of personal assuiance, or reciprocal 
confidence of either of the parties on the other, must be accepted oi required. but the 
Nabob and the Rajah must of necessity sjiecify paiticuJar chstricts and revenues for securing 
the due and regular payment of then contributions into the treasury of the Company, with 
whom tite charye of the defence of the toast, and of course the power of the swoi'd, must be 
exclusively entrusted, with power for the Company, in case of failure or de&ult of such 
payments at the stipulated times and seosons, to enter upon and possess such districts, and 
to let the same to renters, to be confirmed by the Nabob and the Rajali respectively; but 
trusting tliat, m the executioj^oftliis part of the amuagement) no undue obstruction will be 
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given by either of those powers, we direct timt this part of the treaty be coupled with a 
most ^sitive assur.mce on our part, of our determination to support the dignity and 
authority of the Nabob and Rojali in the exclusive .administration of the civil government 
end revenues of their resitrctive countries; and further, that in case of any hostility corn- 
mi I ted against the tenitmies of either of the contractmg parties on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, the whole levenues of their said lespective territories shall be consulerud as oue 
common stock, to be approi»riated in the common cause of their defence. That the Com¬ 
pany, on their part, shall engage to refrain, during the war, fiom the application of any 
part of their levemies to any commercial purposes whatsocvei, but apply the whole, save 
only the ordinary charges of their civil government, to the put poses of the war, that the 
Nabob and the Ikajah shall, in like manner, engage, on tlicir parts, to refnun during the 
war from the aiiplicntion oi any pait of their leveniies, K.ive only what shall be actually 
necessary foi tlio snpjiort of tliemselvcs and the civil govemmout of their respective conn- 
trios, to any otliei pniposcs tli.an that of defray ingtiic oxiMUisesof such military operations 
as the Company may tiiid it ueci'saary to carry on for the common safety of tlu* interests 
on the coast of Coromandel 

“ And to ohvi.ite any diiBeultios or misunderstanding which uught aiise from leaving 
mdetennmatc the sum nectssaiy to be appiiipriated for the civil establishment of each of 
the respective powein, that the sum Iw now ast'crtained which is indispensably necessary 
to be applied to those purposes, and winch is to be lield b.acrcd under every emergency, and 
set ajiait, jiTcvious to the application of Uie lest of the levenues, as heieby stipuhited for 
the pui poses of mutual or eonunou defence agiuiist luiy enemy, for clearing the incum¬ 
brances which may li.ive been necassanly incurred, m .iddition to the expenditure of those 
revemu'H, whieh must always be deemcil p.artof the wai cbtablishment This we think 
.ahsoliitcly necessary, .is nothing can tend so mudi to the preservation of i>eace and to 
prevent the lencwal of liostihlies, as the e.nxly putting the iuiances of the sexeral powers 
upon a clear footing, and the showing to all other powers, that the Company, the Nabob 
and tlie Rajah, are firmly united m oue common cause, and combmed m one system of 
jiermanent and vigoioas defence for the piescrvation of tlieur respective temtones and the 
geneial tranquilhty. 

“ That the whole aggregate levenuo of the contracting jiartics shall, dunng the war, 
be under tlu' application of the Coinp.any, and shall continue as long after the war os shall 
be nectssary to discharge the buitliena contracted by it: but it must be declared, that this 
provision shall in no respect extend to depiive either the Nabob or the Raj.i,h of the sub¬ 
stantial autlioiity' necessary to the collection of the revenues of their respective countries. 
Rut it IS meant tliat they should faithfully peilona the conditions of this arrangement, 
and if a divciNion ot any pait of the revenues to any other than the stipulated purposes 
shall take pla<xi, the Cuiupuny shall be entitled to take upon themselves the collection of 
the levenues 

‘‘The Company iue to engage, during tho time they shall administer the revenues, to 
produce to the other coiitiactiiig parties regulai accounts of tho application thereof to the 
pui poses stipulated by the tieuty, and faithfully apply them lu sufipoit of the war. 

“ And, lastly as the ilefeiice of the Cainauc is thus to rest with the Company, the Nabob 
will be s,itisfieil of the propiiety of avoiding all unnecessaty expense, .ind will tbeieforo 
agree not to niaint.viu a gieatoi uumbei of troops than shall be necessaiy for tho support 
of hisdignilv and the sploiidoiu ol the Dnrb.vr, which number shall be specified in the 
tieaty , and if any imlitiiiy aid is lequisite for the secuiity and collection of his revenues, 
other than the fixed establishment employed to enfoice the orthnaiy collections, and pro¬ 
servo the police <if the eoiintiy the (\mip.iiiy must be bound to inruisli him with such lud: 
theR<i).ih of T.uijoic must likewise become liound by siniilai engagements, and be entitled 
to siuulai aid ” 

In obedience to the ordeis above lecited, the assignment w.-us snnendered to the Nabob 
in the month of June 17^.), ami an agreement entereil into with hia Highness, preparatory 
to a permanent treaty The Nabob agreed to pay a subsidy of four lacs of pagodas per 
annum, and to appiopriate 12 lacs annually to the liquidation of his debts, territorial 
seciinty was given for the due jiaymcnt of the .subsidy 

It was not until the 24th February 17S7, that the definitive treaty was concluded bj’ Sir 
Archibald C.ainpbell, the new Governor of Madias TJie subsidy was then fixed at nme 
lacs cf pagodas ]ier annum, including the Tanjore peshc-ush or tribute of 2,20,000 pagodas, 
which tne Rajah was to pay to the Company instil of to the Nabob, who was to make 
good tho balance of the nine lacs , viz, 6,SO,000 pagodius 

The terms of the treaty were, in other respects, conformable to the general principles 
laid down in the Court's orders of 9 December 1784 
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By the 1.5 th Article, the Nabob was to be made acquainted with any negotiations in which 
the Madras government might be engaged relative to the interests of the Carnatic, and his 
Highness's name was to be inserted in all treaties relating to the Camatia This latter 
stipulation was introduced in consequence of a complaint which the Nabob had made, as to 
tlie omission of his name in the treaty concluded at Mangalore with Tippoo Sultan in the 
year 1784 His Highness, on his part, cuga^d not to enter into any pohtical negotiations 
or controversies with any state or person without tho approbation of the Madras govern¬ 
ment. About October 1786, the Nabob, without the privity of the Madras government, 
had offered to lend the Peshwa 13,500 sepoys for tlie purpose of enabling the Mahrattas to 
eribree certain demands upon Tippoo Sultan; and, althou^ the proposed measnre wasnot 
actdalty completed, it was highly expedient to restrain the Nabob fixim a repetition of con- 
duot whidi might mvolve the Company in disputes contrary to their intentions. 
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The treaty with Taiyore u dated the 10th April 1787. The Rajah’s subsidy was fixed 
at four lacs of pagodas per annuiu The 16th Article of the Treaty is as follows:— 

' - “ And whereas his Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic has, by a solemn deed, assigned 

Appen dix, N o. 20. oyg, tjje United East India Company, the arrears of peshcush due, and the annual 
“ T peshcush which shall henceforth become due to his Highness, in part ^yment of his debt 
a n i to the Company, his Excellency the Rajah of Tanjoi-e, willmg to manifest his regard to 

*** ” to * Company, and upright intention towards the Nabob of the Carnatic, does hereby 

The Bight hon. cheerfully agree to pay mto the hands of the India Company, for the account of the Nabob 
C\arUt Grant of the Carnatic, the whole annual appropriations to his Highness, specified in the 14th 
Article, upon the President and Council of Fort St George, indemnifying his Excellency 
for the amount of all such monies as they shall receive on tliat account. In like manner 
the Company shall he accountable to his Excellency on account of the money received on 
behalf of the creditors " 

The payments stipulated by the 14th Article were On account of 


Arrears of Pescush 
Pescush 


Pagodas 

- 1,06,776 per annum. 

- 1,14,225 


For the European creditors 


2,20,000 

80,000 per ditto 


Pga 3,00,000 


Early in the year 1790, the Company became involved in a war with Tippoo Sultan, who 
hafl made an attack upon their ally the Rajah of Travincore 

The Nabob having failed in his payments, Lord Cornwallis determined to assume the 
management of the country and to enmloy Company's servants to make the collections 
under the inspection of the Nabob’s ofli<^ers The Carnatic was accordingly assumed on 
the 7th August 1790, as was also the country of the Rajah of Tanjoio, 

Lord Cornwallis stated it as lus opinion, that it would be a happy event for all parties, 
if the Nabob could be prevailed upon to surrender his country to the Company, and to 
rethe upon a pension, ns the only means of putting an end to tlie evils of divided 
government. 

After the conclusion of the Mysore war in 1792, the tenitories of the Nabob and of the 
Rajah were restored to them, and new treaties entered into 
The Nabob’s subsidy was continued at nine lacs of pagodas per annum, in part payment 
of which the Company were to collect the pescush of ceiiain poligars, estimated at 
2,64,70 i pagodas per annum 

The Kajah of Tanjorc's subsidy was reduced from four to three and a half lacs of pagodas 
besides winch, however, he was to continue to pay a fuithcr sum of 1,14,286 pagodas for 
pescush, which the Nabob bad relinquished to the Company It w’as not without con- 
sideiwhlo reluctance that the Nabob transferred to the Company Ins seignoral authority 
over Tan]oie 

By the trejvties of 1792 provision was mode for the security of the subsidiary and other 
payments duo from the respective parties, certain distiicts were reiidoiod liable to be 
entered upon in case of failure , and. in the event of war, the whole ot the territories were 
to be assumed by the Company, a suitable allowance being reserved foi tlie maintenance 
of the Nabob and the Rajah. 


Tmvaneore. 

The alliance with the Rajah of Travancoie was of an early date In the articles of 
pacification with Hydcr All in 1769, the RajiHi of Travancore was included ns an ally of 
the Company The same care was taken of his interests m the treaty of peace made with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1784. To these tieaties the Travancore state owed its security for a 
series of years, from the vciy unequal power and inordinate ambition of those rulers of 
the Mysore countiy ; aud when, at length, Tippoo, disregarding the articles of the treaty 
made with him in 1784, attack^ the territory of Travancore in tlie year 1790, the Com¬ 
pany entered into a war wntli that prince in defence of their ally, whose safety was again 
secured by the peace made wnth Tippoo m 1790 
In the year 1796, an eiigageuienk entered into with the Rajah of Travancore, stipulated, 
that a Bntisli force should always be ready lor Ins defence against any war of aggression 
mode upon him. 'fins liad particular respect to the danger to which he still stoodexposed 
from the more powerful neighbouring state of Mysore, which rendered the protection of the 
Company essential toliim.andto that protection he owed tlie continuanceof hisindependence. 

The preliminaiy engagement above allnded to was, in the year 1797, followed by a defi¬ 
nitive treaty. The Rajah agreed to pay annually, both in peace and war, a sum equivalent 
to the expense of thiee battalions of sepoys, together with a company of European artillery, 
and two companies of lascars; which force was at the Rajans option, to be station^ 
either in his countiy, or within the Company's possessions and if tliat force should at 
any time prove to be unequal to the protection of the Riyah’s countiy, additional troops 
were to be supplied without any extra diaarge to the Rajah. ‘ 

In time of war, the Rtgah engaged to furnish saoh aid in in&ntiy and cavalry as he 

could 
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could afford, which, whilst employed by the Compaoy (within specified limits), were to be 
maintained at their expensn FOBEIGN. 

The 5th Article was as follows •—" As the Company do only engage to defend and pro- ———- 

tect the country dependent on the Rajah of Travancore against unprovoked attacks, it is Appendix, No. 20- 
therefore to be clearly and distinctly understood between the parties, that the rajahs, 
present and future, are not to commit any hostile agression towards any other state, 
whether Indian or European , and in the event of the Rajah or his successors having any to * ^ 

disputes ot a pohtical nature or tendency, it is necessary that the same shall bo transmitted The Bight hon. 
by the latter to the honourable Company's Qovemment, who will determine thereon Charm O^t 
according to justice and policy and mutual concei-t 
The N%zcvm. 


When Nizam-ool-Moolk, the founder of the state of Hydrabad, died, in the year 1748, 
his authority extended from the Nerbudda to Trichinopoly, and from Masuhpatam to 
Beejapoor. But his death was immediately followed by domestic dissontions, and by the 
distractions in the Carnatic, in which the French and English were engaged as sup]iui ters 
of the rival nabobs. Nazir Jung was assassinated at Arcot m 1750, and Mozuffur Jung, 
his successor, who was murdered in the following year, had already become so conscious 
of his inability to maintain himself with the resources of his own government, that he had 
subsidized a body of French troops The Musnud was then contested between Ohazee- 
ood-Deen and Salahut Jung , Ohazee-ood-Deen was poisoned by the mother of Ins rival, 
and Salabut Jung succeeded to the government. He was supported, however, entirely 
by the French party at his court, which exercised a more decided control than has been 
attempted by us , and when M. Bussy was recalled to the Carnatic by M. Lally, Salabut 
Jung foresaw the ruin of his affairs, and actually shed tears when he parted with Inni 
The government was almost immediately usurped by Nizam All, and Salabut Jung, aftei 
seveial ineffectual attempts to escape from the confinement in which be had been placed, 
was at length put to death m 176.1. In the short space of thirteen years, therefore, three 
reigning princes, and one competitor for the Musnnd, had successively died violent deaths 
The long reign of Nizam Alt, though less disastrous to the prince, was even more injuiioiis 
to the country than the stormy period which had picceded it The government of Hy¬ 
drabad had been worsted in every war in which it had been engaged between the deatli 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk and the treaty of Paungul, 1790, with the single exception of a short 
campaign against the Mahrattas, which Nizam All conducted with some success in 176 J, 
the result liad in every instance been attended with a loss of territory or of revenue 
The foregomg statement is taken from a lettei addressed by Mr Russell, then R«*sideut 
at Hydralwl, to Lord Hastings, dated November 24, 1819 
In the beginning of the year 1765, the English, and their ally the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
were summoned to action by the irruption of Nizam All into the Carnatic, whicli ho plun¬ 
dered and laid waste, he, however, felt no desire to fight, and, on the appealance ot the 
allied forces, hastily letreated to Ins own country. 

At this time the Biitish Qoverninent ha<l acquired from the Mogul tlie grunt of the 
Northern Circars, a country which fell within the government of the Nizam, and was 
managed by a deputy or commi.s8ioner of his appointment To take possession of the Circuis, 
General Calliaud marched with the troops ot the Carnatic, expelled the Fiench who Jiatl 
been stationed there by Salabut J ung, and found little opposition on the part of the lajalis 
and polygars The Nizam, who was then making head against the Mahiattas, no suonei 
heard of these operations than he returned to lus capital and prepared to invade the 
Carnatic To avert a war, the Madras government deputed Calhaud to Hydrnbud with 
full power to negotiate, and a treaty was concluded on the 12th Nov 1766, by wliicli the 
Company agreed to pay to the Nizam an annual jieshcusli or tribute for the Circars The 
Company further engaged to hold a body of troops in readiness “to settle, in every thing 
right and proper, the affaiis of his Highness’s government” Tlio exploit m wlucli these 
troops were first to be employed was the reduction of the fort of Bangalore, belonging to 
Hyder Ali, with whom the Enghsh were upon hostile terms. but Hyder found means to 
draw off the Nizam, and to conclude with him an aUiancc, in consequence of which they 
united their forces at Bangoloie, and in August 1767, began to make incursions into the 
Carnatic Lieut.-Colonel Smith, who commanded the det^hineut which, in virtue of the 
treaty of 1766, had been supphed to the Nizam, was attacked by the joint f()rce.s of his 
Highness and Hyder, and compelled to retreat to Tiinomalee, whence, however, the 
Colonel subsequently sallied forth and gained some advantage over tlie enemy Nizam, 
All, whoso resources could ill endure a protracted contest, grew heartily sick of the war 
and, during the rains, signified his desire to negotiate Asa security against deception, 
Colonel Smith insisted that he should first separate his troops from those of Hyder But 
in the mean time the fiur season returned, and the Colonel having received reinforce¬ 
ments, attacked and defeated the enemy between Amboor and Wanumbaildy, wlicn Hyder 
and his ally fled to Caverypatnam. This disaster quickened the decision of the Nizam, 
who now promptly separated his broops from the Mysoreans, and commenced a negotia¬ 
tion, which terminated in a treaty dated tbe 26 February 1768. The Nabob of the 
Carnatic was a party in tins treaty, which, among other provisions, fixed the tribute pay¬ 
able for tbe Ciroors at seven lacs of rupees per annum, and stipulated that two battahons 
of sepoys, and six pieces of artillery, manned by Europeans, should be supphed to the 
Nizam, whenever he might require them, the ei^nse of which was to be borne his 
Highness so long aa they should be employed in his service. 
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Tlie Presideiu^ of Madran held up to the Direotora the necemity of supporting the 
Nizam as a barrier against the Mahrattas; a policy of -which the Directors entirely dis¬ 
approved, wishing “ to see the Indian princes remain as a check upon one another, without 
our interfering " 

In the year 1779, the Qovemment of Madras prevailed upon Bfizalet Jung, the Nizam's 
brother, to dismiss some French troops which he had taken into his service, and to replace 
them by a British detachment He was, moreover, induced to grant to the English the 
Quntoor Circar in leasa Quntoor is one of tlie Northern (Jircars; but the Company were 
not to liave possession of it dunng the life of Bazalet Jung. These proceed ings were taken 
without consulting the Nizam, who was seriously offended, and charged the Madras Council 
-with having violated the treaty of 1768 The Govemment of Bengal severely condemned 
the conduct of Madras, and, for this and other offences, the Comt of Directors dismissed 
the governor, Sir William Rumbold, and part of the council. 

The Nizam, now connected with Hyder, threatened to attack Bazalet Jung unless he 
annulled his engagement with the English , and towards the end of the year 1780, Nizam 
Ali acceded to a treaty between Hyder and the Mahrattas for a system of combined hosti¬ 
lities against the English, who had espoused tlie cause of Bagobah, who, in opposition to 
the decision of the Mahratta chiefe, endeavoured to obtain the vacant office of reshwa 

The Supreme Government made restitution of the Guntoor Circar, and tried to conciliate 
the Nizam, who, partly from poverty and weakness, partly from jealousy of Hyder, and 
partly from the assurances which he bad received from Bengal, had refrained from taking 
an active part in the war Towards its close in the year 178'1', Mr Hastings had entered 
into a negotiation with Nizam Ah for obtaining from that prince a body of his horse, and 
for ceding to him in return the Northern Cirears ; hut hanng submitted the scheme to 
Lord Macartney, who had arrived at Madras before the Jirrangeraents were concluded, that 
nobleman's reasonings induced Mr Hastings to abandon the scheme 

Among the instructions -with which Lord Cornwallis was furnished in 1786, for his 
^dance as Governor-general, was an explicit order to demand the surrender of the Guntoor 
Circar. Bazalet Jung had died in 1782, but Nizam All refained possession of the Circar, 
and tlie English bad withheld the pa 3 rmetH of the pesheush. 

On his amval m India, Lo«l Cornwallis was deterred from obeying immediately, the 
peremptory order which be had received, resecting the Guntoor Circar. His Loi dship saw 
reason to believe that the agitation of the subject would offend the Nizam, and that Tippoo 
would take advantage of the dispute to establish his influence at the Court of Hydrabad. 
Moreover, apprehensions were at that time entertained of a rupture with France. In 
1788, however, the state of affairs being apparontly more fiivourablo, the question was 
brought forward. The Nizam, preferring the friendship of the English to a connexion 
with either Tippoo or the Mahrattas, (to one or other of whom he appeared likely to full a 
prey,) manifested an unexpected readmess to comply with the Governor-general's demand, 
and the Guntoor Circar was accordingly surrendered in the month of Heptemher 1788 

Fiom contracting a moie intimate connexion with the Nizam, Lord Cornwallis felt 
himself restrained, not only by the legislative enactment which inhibited the foisnation of 
new alliances except in the event of war, but also by the fear of exciting the jealousy of 
the Mahrattas, -with whom his Lordship wished to keep upon good terms An exp'dient, 
however, was resorted to, which was intended to meet the Nizam’s wishes -without violating 
the law, or risking tlie enmity of the Mahrattics This w.as, to consider the old treaty of 
1768 as being still in force, and to give to the clauses of tliat treaty such an extent of 
meaning as would satisfy the demands of the Nizam. In the treaty of 1768, it was 
stipulated, that the battalions and cannon should Iw lent to liis Highneas “ whenever tlie 
necessity of the Company’s affairs would permit" It was now agreed that they should 
be furnished when applied for, under one limitation, namely, that they should not be em¬ 
ployed against the Company’s allies, among whom were specifically mentioned tlie Mahratta 
chiefs, the Nabobs of Oude and Areot, and the Ra.]ahs of Travaiicore and Tanjore As 
Tippoo Sultan was not named m this exceptive list, he might justly have taken alarm at 
the implied discretion of employing the force eventually against him 

The engagement thus contracted with the Nizam was contained in a letter from Lord 
Com-walbs to his Highness, which, however, was declared to be equal to a treaty 

Towards the close of the year 1789, Tipp<x> Sultan having attacked the lines of onr aUy 
the Bajah of Travancore, Lord Oomwallis made immediate preparations for war; and being 
now actually relieved from all restraints with regard to new connexions, his Lordship pro¬ 
ceeded to negotiate both witli the Nizam and -with the Mahrattas. The Nizam was anxious 
that the treaty should contain an article for the unlimited guaranty of his country, from 
an apprehension that while engaged against Tippoo the Mahrattas might make an attack 
upon him Lord Cornwallis did not see fit to comply -with the Nizam's request, hut 
assured liis Highness that he would find the British Government well disposed, at a proper 
opportunity, to take such further steps for drawing the connexion closer betwreen the t-wo 
states, as might be consistent -with good fiiitli and a due attention to subsisting engage¬ 
ments with its other alhes. 

The treaty with the Nizam was signed on the 4th of July, and that -with the Poona 
Durbar on the let June 1790. The contractf^ parties bound themselves vigorously to 
prosecute the war, not to make peace except with mutual consent, and to make an equal 
p^ition of their conquests.' 'Tippoo having been compelled, by the treaty of peace, 
metated under the walls of Seringapatam, to cede the half of tus domidions, a partitioii of 
them was acoordingly made betwera the allies in three equal shares. 
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The force supplied by Lord Com'wallis to the Pwihwa was two battalions of sepoys, to 
serve during the war. By the separate agreement with the Nizam, a detachment of from POBEIGN. 
four to SIX battalions was to be sent to his Higbnesi The fourth Article of the agree- ''’ 
ment was Jis follows. Appendix. No. 20. 

“ Whenever a letter from Lord Cornwallis, requiring the dismission of the said detach- Letterfiom 
ment, shall aruve., provided it is at leisure from service, and also whenever his Highness ^ ^ JWi Esq 
sliall think proper to dismiss it, there shall be no hesitation on either side." to * 

In the letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Niztun above alluded to, ns equivalent to a xhe Bight 
treaty, it was “ agreed that in future either party, without a breach of treaty, should bo at C^rk$ Grant. 
liberty to receive or send vakeels, to corresiiond with any powers m the Deckan, in such 
manner os might be expedient for the benefit of their own affairs, under the condition 
that the object of such intercourse or correspondence bo not hostile to either of the govern¬ 
ments " 

After the termination of the Mysore war, two liattalions continued ivitli the Nizam 
Upon the jicace of Senngapatam, Hurry Punt, one of the Mahratta generals, pressed 
Lord Cornwallis to let the P^wa subsnhze in fiiture a corps of British troops, m liki* ni.in- 
ncr as the Nizam then did. Wliether he was so authonzeil by the Peshwa is not known 
Lord CornwaJlis, although the Mahratta general urged it strongly, declined the pio- 
posal, thinking it hazardous to mix up his government in the unsettled pobey of the 
Mahratta states 

It has been already stated, that the Nizam had manifested an anxiety that the treaty 
of 1790 should contain an article for the unlimited guaranty of his countiy, from an 
apprehension of the fiiture hostility of the Mahrattas Soon after T,ord Teignmouth’s 
accession to power, eircunistances occurred which justified tliat apprehension The seeds 
of rupture existed m the nature of the political relations between the Ni/ain and the 
Mahrattas An unsettled account was always jiending, consisting partly of arrears of 
chouto, and partly of jioitions of the revenues of territory situated within the Nizam’s 
boundary,but which the Mahrattas claimed the right of collecting through their own officers 
The mixed nature of this connection hadaffoided to the Muhiattas the means of establishing 
a powerful ascendency over the government of Hydrab.ul, which had been witli much 
diUiculty shaken off when the N izam renewed the alliance with the English in the year 1788 
When, in the year 1794, the Mahrattas prepared to enforce tlieir claims upon the Nizam, 

Lord Teignmouth proffered his mediation, which, having been rejected by the Poona 
Durbar, hostilities ensued In Februaiy 1795, acoiiis, under the command of Dowlul 
Rao Scindia, marched towards the Nizam’s camp On tlie 11th of M.irch he was .attacked, 
and a general action ensued, in which both parties nero thrown into some contusion, ami 
neither obtained any decided advantage The Nizam, infiiienc«*d by the fears of Ins 
women, who atteudou him in the action, retreated duuug the night, and took shelter m 
tho small fort of Kurdlah, which is suiiounded with lulls except m one part, this part 
the Mahrattas jtnmefbately occupied, and thus completely liemmed m the Nizam's army, 
and cut off liis supplies After reitiniiung for some wrecks m tins situation, his Highness 
was obliged to make peace on very hunuliating conditions He bound himself to dischaige 
annually tho chouto of Adoni and Kurnoul, to pay three eroro and 10 lacs of rupees m 
money, and to cede territoiy j lolding an annual revenue of 34^ lacs of lupeos His 
minister, Meer Allum, was deliveied up as a hostage, and earned to Poona 

When encamped at Beder, prioi to the action, the Nizam earnestly soheited that the 
two battalions of our sepoys should jom his camp, but the Governor goncial refused to 
comply with Ins request, fearing to offend the Mahiattas It was, however, so arranged, 
that while the Nizam was at war, the Com|)any's battalions sliould bo employed in 
preserving the tranquillity of his Highness’s dominions 

After the convention of Kurdlali was settled, Nizam Ah returned to Hydrabad, and the 
Mahrattas to tiieir own country, which they had hardly reached when the Peshwaship 
became vacant by the death of Madhoo Row, who was killed by a fall from the top of bis 
palace Tins accident occurreil on the 97tli October 1795. 

The Nizam, on his arrival at Hydrabad, dismissed the Company's battalions, and pro¬ 
ceeded to augment certain corps commanded by French officers, which hail been some time 
m his seiwioo The battalions, however, had scarcely retired from tho Nizam’s capital 
when he pressed their instant return, in consequence of the flight and rebellion of Ins son 
Ally Jah, whose capture and death took place before tlie battalions reached Hydrabad 
But although the d^ger which occasioned their rccal had, thus, passed away, the Nizam 
thought proper to retain the Company's battalions m his service 

The untimely death of Mudboo Row gave nse, to party disputes respecting a siiccesBor 
to the office of Peshwa The two sons of the late Ragobah, Bajee Row and Chimnajee 
Appah, stood in the line of succession; but Nana Fumavese, who had loi many years been 
at the head of affairs at Poona, kept these youths in a state of confinement, mfonding to 
■ set them aside, and to procure the adoption, by Mudhoo Bow’s widow, of a Brahmin infant, 
durmg whose minonty he hoped to exercise the power of regent. The Governor-general 
preserved the strictest neutrality upon this occasion; but Azim-ul-Omrali, the Nizam's 
minister, sideil with the Nana Fumavese, and, during the time that his party predomi¬ 
nated obtained a remission of the fiecuniary fine which had been imposed upon the Nizam 
by the coaveution of Kurdlah, and also a promise that the territory ceded on that occasion 
should he restored, and that the payment of the Bidor choute should be suspended, nt 
least during the life of Nizam AIL Sudi were the concessions granted to tho state of 
Hydrabad by the Treaty of Mbax. The parties opposed to the scheoie of thf Nmm Foma- 
^445.—VI.) p B 4 vese 
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vese, liotrever, succeeded in establishing Bigee Bov in the Peshvaship, and vhen he 
became settled in power, the Mahratta Durbar repented of the liberal price which thqr 
bad agreed to pay for services which altered drcumstances had rendered useless. Azira- 
ul-Omrah was detained at Poona until June 1797, when a new arrangement was made, 
according to whi(^ one-fourth of the cessions, territorial and pecuniary, as settled by the 
convention of Kurdlah was to be made good by the Nizam. 

The foregoing * narrative will serve to exhibit the rise and progress of our subsidiary 
alliances with the several native states of India to the commencement of Lord Wellesley's 
administration. Previously to which period of time, it will have appeared, that the 
subsidiary system existed in full force in Oude and in the Carnatic, and also in Travan- 
core The connexion with the Nizam, as existing in the year 1794, cannot be regarded 
as properly coming within that class of aJhanees, since it left him at full liberty to form 
political relations without consulting us; and did not impose upon us the general obliga¬ 
tion of defending him from all external and internal enemiea 

2. 0/ the AlUancea formed during the Adrmnisiratum of Lord WMealey. 

Nizam 

Reduced in reputation as well as in real strei^h, the Nizam no longer placed that 
confidence which he hod formerly reposed in the frien^Iup of the British Qovemment j 
and when, in April 1798, Lord Wellesley assumed the supreme government of British 
India, the Nizam Iiad, in despair, thrown himself mto the hands of a French adventurer 
named Raymond, who, with others of the same nation, commanded the largest and most 
cfBoient part of his Highness’s mihtary force. The hostile designs of Tippoo Sultan were 
now ripe for execution, and Lord Wellesley felt the necessity of adoptmg prompt measures 
for recovering our lost influence at the Courts of Poona and Hydrabad. Azeom-ul-Omrah 
the Nizam’s minister, who enjoyed a plentitudo of power, wns fiiUy disposed to listen to 
his Lordship’s overtures for a more intimate connexion , and, although the Nizam antici¬ 
pated that such an alliance would eventually involve the loslS of political independence, he 
nevertheless became convinced that even t^is result, however unpalatable, was preferable 
to a constant exposure to the treacherous intrigues and nnhmited demands of tlie Mahrattas, 
and the undisguised ambition of Tippoo Sultan. He was therefore induced to give lus con¬ 
sent to the dismissal of the French corps and the increase of the British subsidiary force 
A treaty was accordingly concluded on the Ist September 1798, by which the subsidiary 
force was augmented by the addition of four to the two battalions fixed by the former 
treaty The subsidy to bo paid by the Nizam for the support of the whole was increased 
from 57,718 rupees to 2,01,425 rupees per month, or per annum 24,17,100 rupees. 

The Nizam engaged to disband the French corps, to the command of which a M. Perron 
had succeeded on the death of Raymond 

The British Government undertook to arbitrate the points in dispute between the 
Courts of Hydrabad and Poona. 

A corps of four battalions of sepoys, under the command of Colonel Roberts, which 
with their guns had been stationed on the Nizam’s frontier, marched, as soon os the treaty 
was concluded, to Hydrabarl, where, on the 10th October, 1798, it jomed the two battalions 
formerly stationed there ^me hesitation was manifested on the part of the' Nizam and 
his minister to break up the French corps, but a movement of the British troops which 
menaced an attack on the French camp induced the Nizam’s government to issue a procla¬ 
mation, informing the native troops of Perron’s corps that his Highness had dismissed 
their European officers from his service A violent mutmy ensued, of which immediate 
advantage was taken to surround their cantonments; and, in the course of a few hours, a 
corps, whose numbers amounted to nearly 14,000 men, and who bad in tbeir possession a 
train of artillery, and an arsenal filled with every description of military stores, was com¬ 
pletely disarmed without one life having been lost. The French officers were not treated 
as prisoners of war, but were sent to England and thence to France t 

By measures thus wisely adopted by Lord Wellesley, and skilfully executed under his 
Lordship’s instructions, the Nizam was enabled to perform the duties of an ally in the 
memorable war which terminated in the entire conquest of Mysore, and in the death of 
Tippoo Sultan. As a reward for his exertions, the Nizam obtdned a considerable share 
of the conquered territory. 

Lord Wellesley’s endeavours to restore the alliance with tlie Peshwa were not so 
successful Smdia, who had acquired a dominant influence in the councils of Poona, was 
supposed to he more inclined to take part with than against Tippoo. 

As the Nizam’s countty now constituted the only barrier between the British possessions 
and the Maliratta empire on the side of Mysore and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley deemed 
it necessary to draw still closer the bonds of the alliance with his Hmhuess. A regiment 
of cavalry had, in the year 1799, been added to the subsidiary force. By a treaty concluded 
on the 12th October 1800 the subsidiary force was again augmented by the addition of two 
battalions of in&utiy and a regiment of cavalry, making m the whole 8,000 inftnti^ and 
1,000 horse: hut by an arrangement made 29 May 1803, a reguaent of European was sub¬ 
stituted 


« Drawn from Mill’s IBstory of India; Sir John Makolm’a P(ditioal Hmtory; Treaties, and 
manuRcript documents, 
t Sur J. Maleolm’a Political History. 
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Mysore. 

In delibciating upon the disposal of the conquered tcriitoiy of Mysore, Loid Wellesley 
took into consideiatiun the bchemcs of an equal division of it between eitIuM th<‘ I’'ngl]sli 
and tlio Nizdiu, oi between the English, the Nizam and the MahratUis. His l,ettet to the 
Cnuit of Diiectois, dated the 3d August 1799, aasigns tlie reasons whieh mclueed his 
Lordship to reject both ol those schemes. 

“The war ’ (obscives Ins Lordship) “had not been nndortaken in puisint of schemes of 
conquest, aggrandizement of tciritoiy oi augmentation ot revenue. In pioportion to the 
niagiutiide and lustre of our success, it became a more urgent duty to lememher, that .i 
peiu e, founded in the gratilicution of any ambitious or inordiiidtc view, could iieithci be 
advantageous, honourable nor secure 

“The nppiovcd policy, interests, and honoui of the Ihitisli nation, loquiied that tlic 
settlement of the extensive kingdom subjeeted to oin disposal should be loimod on |iiiii- 
ciples ncLcptable to tiic inhabitants of the eoiiqnercd teiiitoiies, just and eoiiciJiatoiy 
towaidb the contiguous native states, and nidnlgeiit to eveij paily in any degiee affected 
by the consequencts of oui success." 

Upon these principles l.oid Wellesley determined to cstabliHh a eeiilral and sepuialo 
goveinnu'iit of Mtsoie, under Ihitish piotection, and to conter this new piintipality upon 
the survivivg head of the uncieiic Hindoo family, whose authority had been iminptal by 
Hydei Ali. 

The lest of the teiritoiy, with the exception of a shaie icscited for the Pethw'u,* was 
immediately divided between the Company and Nizam All. 

Kistiiu llaj Oodiaver, a child three ye.ns ol ago, was laised to the thione of Ins ancestors, 
and I’urnonh, a llrahmin of great ability and high reputation, who had been the ihiet 
financial ininiatci ot Tippoo, was appointed dewnn or iiiinibter to the young piintc. 

With the newly cunsiiinted goverinncnt ol Mysoto, a treaty was concluded on the 
8ih .July 1799, ot winch the following are the piincipal tuipulations: — 

1 he'Coiiipiiny were bound to maintain a imlitaiy foiee lor the defence ol‘ the knii>doin 
of Mysore; the Uajali to pay an annual subsidy of nine lacs ot pagodas (about .'Kid.OOO/.) 
for the support of tliia force. In the event of extraordinary cxiienses being incuireil fm 
the defence of the tciritoiies of the contracting paitips, oi in pieparations for hostilities 
against any enemy of the two states, the Hajidi ot Mysore was to contiihute towards the 
expenditure in such proportion as should appeal to the Governot-gcneral of India, jfiei 
an attentive considci ation of his means, to be just and equitable. 

Under the declared resolution of providing ag.unbt the possibility of the Company’s 
goverinncnt suffering by any failure ot the funds appropiiated toi the bupport of the siih 
sidmry force, it was stipulated, that on such an event appearing prohiblc, the iintibh fhivei n- 
ment should have a right to introduce such regulations and ordiimnccs as it might think fit 
to prescribe for the management of the Rajah’s revenues, or to assume the direct manage- 
irent of such parts of the Mysore country as might be necessary to render the funds fixed 
for the maintenance of the troops efficient and available. On the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment, 
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stituted for two battalions of native infimtry. In order to prevent discussions upon pecu¬ 
niary maters, and to place the alliance upon a firm and durable basis. Lord Wellesley pre¬ 
vailed upon the Nizam to cede in perpetuity, and in full sovereignty, ali the temtory which 
he had acquired by the Mysore wais of 1789 and 1799, which cession was rogaided us an 
equivalent for subsidy Ills Highness also consented to such cxcliangcs ot districts ns 
serve to constitute a more definite line of deinatcation between the territoiies of the two 
states. 

By ilie treaty of 1800, the British Government engaged to defend the state of Ilydrahad 
ag.iinet foreign aggression, and to enforce the claims of the Ni/am upon the zeniindais of 
Shorapore and Gurdwall, and any other of his Highness’s subjects who might levolt fioin 
their allegiance. In the event of war the snbsidiaiy foicc (with the exeepiion of two bat¬ 
talions to be kept near the Nizam’s person) was to be employcil against the enemy, ami liis 
Highness was to furnish a contingent of 6,000 infantry* and 9,000 hoise, and to afford all 
further aid which might be necessary, to the extent of Ins means. He vv.ih lestrietcd from 
entering into negotiations with other states, and from committing hostilities, without the 
knowledge and consent of the British Government, and m the event ot differences in ising 
between his Highness and another power, to refer the matter to tlie British Government, 
and to abide by its decision. It was agreed on the part of the Biitisli Govcnimcrit, that 
they would iii no instance intcrfeie with the Nizam’s children, lelations, or suhjicts, witli 
respect to whom they would always consider him absolute. 

The foregoing arrangement witli the Nizam has been tlie more paiticiilarh dcserihed, .ns 
it was intended by Lord Wellesley to serve os a model for the alliances which it was his 
Lordship’s purpose to extend to the principal Mahiatta stales 

As an isolated measure the alliance of 1800 widi the Nisiam was entiiely oppioved at 
home, because it was maniicstly expedient to substitute British lor Ficnch influence in the 
councils of a state which was incapable, without foreign aid, of prescivmg its teiritorics 
against the continual incursions ol the Mnhrattas 


* The Peshwa having pertinaciously refused to agree to Lord Wellesley’s overtures of allianie, 
the reserved territu. y was divided between the Company and the Nizam. 

(445—VI.) r r 
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or ment, it was agreed to render to tlic Rsjnh a trne and faitiilii} account of the revenues so 

FOREIGN. assum^; and it was aupulated, that, under no possible circumstances, should the annual 

- receipts of the ttajali be less than one lac of pagodas, territorial revenue (40,000/.), and 

Appendix, No. 20. one fifth of the pioduce of the territories ceded to him by the treaty of Mysore. 

In tins ticuty the Uajuii agreed to refrain from all communication or correspondence 
:Utter from vrith any foreign state, and to admit no European foreigners into bis country or service. 
B. S. Esq. agreed to permit the British Government to gaiiison with its own troops such 

The Hiaht hon. fortresses in the country of Mysore as it might tliink necessary to tlie fulfilment of its 
iAatiu Grant, engagements for protecting and defending that kingdom. 


In order of time, tlic next change in out polidcal relations oifectod by Lord Wellesley 
was with Saadut Ali, the Nabob Vr/ier of Oude, As already oliserved, the chaiacter of the 
alliance, ns ronoluded by Lord Teigmnouth in tlie yeni 1708, wag strictly subddiary. 'I’he 
Vizier placed his entii'e dependence upon the Britisli Government for protection against 
both external iinil iiiternai danger, and consequently relinquished ids right to treat with 
otliet poweis except in concurrence with tlie will of the protecting state. His Excellency 
indeed confessed that he could not trust even his personal security, to his own tioops; and 
at a time when, owing to a tlireutencd invasion of Indi.i by Zemaun Shah, it was necessary 
to move the subsidiary force to the north-western iroiitier of Oude, Saadut Alt earnestly 
requested that a poition of that foice should lie retained at Luenow. 

8ii James Craig, tfie Commander in-chief, who had placed himsell at the head of the 
tioops which had been assembled for the defence of the frontier, wrote m the following 
terms to Lord Wellesley; 

” I know not what to say with respect to the Nabob’s tioops. I would be content tliat 
they should be useless, but 1 dicad their being dangerous. Unless some step is taken with 
regard to them, I shoiiid be uliiuwt ns unwilling to leave them behind me as I should be to 
leave a fortiess of tlie ciicmj The Nabob is highly iinpojyblai, and of all his subjects, 

I believe he would least expect attachment from his anny Youi Lordship judges most 
rightly, that, in its present shape, no sort of service can be expected from the Nabob’s 
army , and 1 am confident tiiat without a total change in the policy of the government, 
and in the manners of the people, there exist no possible means by which it can he ren- 
deied such as can merit that the smallest degree ot confidence should be placed in it 'llie 
money now expended on the Nabob’s army is thiown away, and can only bo rendered sub¬ 
servient to the object of general defence by being appropriated to the increase of the 
Company’s army. The Nabob has repeatedly declared to me that we must not reckon 
on deriving the smallest assistance from Ins troops. He said that their arms in general 
were scarcely serviceable, that there was iio subordination amongst them, and that no 
reliance was to be placed on their fidelity He expressed considerable appi ehensions with 
respect to the Rolulhis, who, he lepcatedly said, he had no doubt would toke up aims the 
moment they could make themselves sure of support by Zemaun Shah’s approach. He 
was extremely pressing to have some of the Company’s troops left for his own protection; 
indeed he almost made it a condition.” 

Lord Wcllcsiley’s anxiety to conect the evils prevalent in the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration of Oude was increased by the existence, in the Dooub, of a powerful force in the 
seivue of Snidia, which had been disciplined by Fiench officers, and was then commanded 
by M. Pei roil 

With reference to the report which Lord Wellesley had received from Sir James Craig, 
hlv Lordship, in a letter to the resident at Luenow, dated January 1799, observed, that tlie 
inference to be drawn from tliat statement was, that the defence of the Vizier’s dominions 
against foreign atbick, as well as their internal tianquillity, could only be secured by a 
reduction of Ins own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a proixirtionatc augmentation 
of the British force in his pay “I am convinced,” said his Lordship, *‘thut this measure 
might be effected with a degiee of advant^ to his Excellency’s finances, little inferior to 
that wliich it promises to his military establishments, and that his Excellency might obtain 
from till* Company a force of real efficiency at an expense far below that wliicli he now 
incurs in maintaining his own army in its present defective condition.” 

After a {irotracted negotiation, in the course of which the urgent inijiortMnities of the 
Governor-generni were resisted to the utmost by Saadut Ali, he at length gave way, and 
subscribed to the terms of the treaty of 10th November 1801. By tins treaty the Vizier 
ceded, 111 lieu of siihsidy, a portion of territoiy yielding across revenue of 1,3.5,28,474 
rupees, the net revenue being taken at 1,30,12,929 rupees. Of this amount 76 lacs were 
foi the subsidy, ns settled by Lord i'eignmouth’s arrangement of 1798, and .'id, 12,929 
rupees to cover the expense of the addition force. 

The Vizier’s troops tormerly consisted of 10,800 liorse, battalions of infantry, a con¬ 
siderable body of artillery, and 10,00<i armed peons. 

By the dd artiole of tlie treaty of 1801, he was to retain only four battalions of infantry, 
one battalion of nujeebs an<l niuwatecs, 2,000 horse, 300 golnndauze, stioh numbera 
armed peons as should be deemed necessarj foi revenue purpoees, and a few horsemen and 
nujeebs to attend the persons of the anmila 

The authority of the British Government over the remiunder of the Vizier’s country 
was provided for m the followli^ teims: 

^ And the Honourable the Etut India Company hereby guarantee t6 hla Eh^bellency the 
Vizier, and to his heirs and successors, the possession of the territories which will renuun to 

his 
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his Excelli>nov after the territorial oession, together with the ejicici»o of Irn. iiikI thnr 
authoritv within the said dominions. liis Excellency ciig.nges that he will estnhhsh in his 
ceaerved doniinions such a system oi administration ito be earned into eflect by Ins o»n 
oiCcers) as shall be conducive to tlie prosperitv of his subjects, and be calculated to secure 
the lives and piosperity of the inhabitants; and Ins Excellency will alwavs advise with, and 
act in conformity to the counsel of the officers ol the said Honourable Coiupain ” 

A Hoard of Cunimissioners was immediately appointed (at the head of winch the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley was placed) for the provisional settlement and administration 
of the Ceded Districts. 

Lord Wellesley himself visited Luenow ni January 1802, and endeavoured to reconcile 
the Vivlci to the new airangeuients, and to peisuadc liim to make the necessnrv leductions 
III his military establishments, and to coirect the abuses prevalent in his civil adminis¬ 
tration 

Among the cessions obtained from the Viaier was the tribute from the Nabob ol Furiuck- 
abad, a petty state inhabited chieAy by Pntans, whose turbulence had impaired the lesourccs 
ol the country. The Nabob of Furiuck.ibad w.is pi evaded upon (20.fune 1802) to transfer 
the province in perpetual sovereignty to the Company, on the coiulitions that a stipend ot 
1,08,000 rupees per annum slunild be settled upon him ami Ins hens lor evei , that he should 
be treated witli the respect and hoiumi due to his tank , that the houses, gaidens, villages, 
and all other projierty winch had belonged exclusively to Ins latliei, should bo secured to 
him; and that certain allowancca, nmnuniing in the whole to 10,000 rupees pei amiiim, 
should be made to the diil'eient members of Ins famdv, and to his dependents 

In a despatch, dated the 10th Noveiiihcr 1803, the Commissionei s for the Vlfairs of India 
(Lord Castlereagh being Fics'dent) expressed, thiongh the Secret Committee, then appro¬ 
bation of till' ti'eaty of 1801 From that despatch the following is an extract* 

“ The Company being now bound to the defence and protection ot his Highness’s 
dominions against all eiumies, foieigii oi domestic, without iuither tlmigc to the Vizier, 
the ample rerenne which remains to his Highness, entirely applicable to the expenses of Ins 
civil government, will, we tiiist, place him beyond the reach ol pecuniary embarrassment, 
and enable his Highness to put his just debts m ncouise of piogressivc liquidation 

We also entertain a sanguine hope that the Vizier, lelieved liom the emb.irrnssinciit us 
well as the charge of a licentious, and worse than useless aimy,and lescued, In llie dissolu¬ 
tion ol the greater proportion of that force, from the most abject dependence on his own 
powerful subjects, at whose disposal those mutinous and disaficcted truop» chiefly were, w ill 
now, supported and defended by a disciplined and oideily foice, apply himself with encigv 
to the internal administration ol his affairs. His Higlinoss is well .iwaie oi the wi etched 
condition to which his country has been reduced by the inefficiency and vices ol its govern¬ 
ment 1 Ic has now the means of remedying these defects and of pioviding loi his own 
ease, and for the happiness of Ins subjects. We trust his Highness will mini himseli ol so 
favourable an octaaion of doing himsclt honour, and we lely with confidence that our 
Supreme Government will, at all tunes, affoK* to his Highness then utmost countenance 
and support in the prosecution of so laudable a purpose.'^ 

The Court of Directors formed a judgment veiy liferent Iroin that of the Boaid upon 
the mci Its of Lord Wellesley’s arrangement with die Viziei, but their proposed sti ictures 
were not forwarded to India, the Hoaid having withheld then sanction from the Cotiit’s 
paingiaplis 


Guicowar. 

The rise of the (luicowar’s power ni Guzerat was nearly contemporaneous with that ol 
the Pesliwa in the Deckaii. Fillajee GuicOwar was patel, or managing propriehn of a 
village, and alterwaids an officer under the Mainaitagovernor of Guzeiut, a » 1731. Afier 
many striiggUs and intrigues, he established Ins own jKiwei in that piovinie. Pillajee vvas 
succeeiled, in 1747, by his son Damajee, who w.n, compelled by the I’eshwa llullajee Kao, to 
cede one hull oi his teiiitories, and to hold the other hall in dependence on the state ol 
Fooiiuh. Dimiajee <lied in liie year 1768. The smcesrioii w'os disputed . but Fiilteh Sing 
having agreial to pay a laigo sum to the Pediwa, was established in the government. He 
was assisted by liritish tioops in expcdling hia iival. At the peace ol 1782 witli the 
Mahrattas, concluded tlnougli the mediation of Mahdajee Slndia,it was stipulated that the 
jaghuc of Futteli Sing should be guaranteed to him by the (kniipany, he (layrng ilie sdiiic 
obedience to tlie Peshwa as had betbie that transact.onbeen cuslomaiv Faiieh Sing da-d 
in 1789; Ins successor, Manajee, died in 17*)2 To him succeeded Govmd Kuo, on 
wlinsc death, in Septemhei 1800, the goveinrocul devolved iqioii his eldest legitimate sou, 
Anuiid Uao. 

Anuntl Rao was a prince of weak intellects. His brother Canojec exeicised the powci ol 
the state m the ostensible capacity of dewati, from which station, however, he was speedily 
ejected by Kowba, one ol the late Kajah’s ministers. 'Die partisans ol Canojee and of 
Kowba, 1 espeetively solici ted the suppoi t of the llritisli Govei imieiit Pending that refei i nee 
Mulhai Uao, first couviii ot the late Govmd Hao, advanced with a considerable force m aid 
of Canojee. Mi Ibincan, the Governor of Bombay, ileeramg it politic to pieveiii the sub¬ 
version ofAuund Kuo's authority, detached Major W.ilkei with about 1,200 men to the 
scene of action. The mere appeal ance of this force checked the ciireei ol Miilliai Uao, 
who professed Inmsell witling to submit bis claims to tlie decision of Mi. Duncan Major 
Walkei advanced upon Mulliar’s Kao’s fbn of Kiiiree, wlioic, at a coiifeientt, that chief 
agreed ti> relinquish his conquests^ and to deft ay part of the expeuse which had been 
(445.—^Vl.) r F 2 incurred 
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Jnourred in the exp«htion ajjainst him. Wbilat this negotiation was proceeding with 
apparent sincerity, Mulhar lino o{iened a heavy fire upon Major Walker’s detachment, 
winch sustained a loss of three ofiScei s and 40 privates. The enemy was, however, repulsed; 
and on the arrival of Colonel Sir Wm. Ciaike with reinforcements Mulhar Rao was reduced 
to submission. Ills fort of Kurree came into the possession of the British troops on the 
5 th May 1802. 

During the progress of these opetations, Governor Duncan negotiated with Rowba, the 
Guicowar ministei, who, on the I6th March 1802, subscribed an agreement, by which it 
was. stipulated that the district of Attaveesy, in the neighbourliood of Sui-at, yielding six 
and a half lacs of rupees jier annum, should be assigned over to the British Government, as 
a secuiity for the payment of the expenses incurred in the campaign against Mulhar Row. 

Rowha also engaged, on behalf of his master, to subsidize a force consisting of 2,000 
sepoys, and ii company of European artillerj’, which was to be provided for by a territorial 
cession; and, in the last place, lie agreed to relinquish the Guicowar’s share of tiie choute 
of Surat, and to cede (he pcrgnnnah of Clraurossy which surrounds that city. 

By a subsequent agreement, (dated 6th June 1602,) the pergunnah of Chickly, situated 
about 80 miles south of Surat, was transferred to the British Government. 

On the 20tli July 1802, Atiund Row Guicowar signed an instrument, by which he not 
only coiifiimed the above-mentioned agreements, but added other stipulations, tending 
to establisli the British influence in Guzerat. The treaty was concluded through the 
agenc) of Major Walker, who had been oppointed to the office of resident at the Guicowar’s 
court. 

With a view to enable the Rajah to bear the expense of the subsidiaiy force, it became 
a primary object of Major Walkei’s attention to eficct the disbandment of the Arab corps, 
which formed ii principal part of the Rajah’s military establishment Tiicse tui bulent 
mercenaries held possession of the Rajah’s person, and wcie not brought to terms until a 
practicable breach had been effected m the fort of Baroda, when they agreed to liberate 
the Rajah, and to quit the province of Guzerat, on receiving the arrears of pay due to 
them 

In return for the services thus rendered lo him, Anund Row ceded the foi t of Kaira, 
with its adjoining domain. 

The subsidy, which in July 1802 amounted to 7,80,000 rupees per annum, was, in June 
1803, raised to 10,70,000, in consequence of 1,000 sepo^^s having been added to the British 
force. 'I'lie attention of the Supreme Government having been absoibcd by the conflict 
with the Mahrattas, which commenced in the year 1803, it was not until the month of 
April 1805 that the alliance with the Guicowar was consolidated by the conclusion of a 
definitive treaty. 

At the tune when the British Government took the Guicowar under its protection, the 
Rajah's affaire were in a deplorable state. Major Walker asccrtaiiiod, that while the 
receipts amounted to no more than 65 lacs, the disbursements were not less lhan 82 lacs. 
In leporling these facts to Government, he supposes an indifferent person to ask the follow¬ 
ing questions. 

1 What necessity is there for the Company to be so interested about the intcinal 
welfare of the Guicowai state ^ 

2 What is thou right of interference ? and 

3 Where is the advantage which they will derive by so much tumble ? 

1. The first qiicsUon, he olwerves, may be answeied by referiing to the state of the 
Guicownf finances. A dissolution of the go\eran)cnt must be the inevitable coiiscquciico 
of the present exoibltant expenditure. A few years more would plunge the administration 
into nil iiietrievable stale of distress, the Company would then be obliged to assist the 
Guicowar at a hazaid, oi to assume the government of his dominions. 

2 'ITie right ol the Biitish Government to interfere is founded on the exjircss request of 
the Boveieign of the Guicowar state, in a letter under his own hand and seal, beiiimg date 
the 29th July 1802. U’he obligations of express covenants, no less than the sacred lights 
of fi iendsliip, impressively coll on the British Govei nmeiit to save the Guicowar state hc-forc 
it reaches tliat point where its incumbrances may be irreparable. 

.'3. ’’ITie advantages wJiich the British Government will derive fiom grouting the requisite 
aid will be exemplified very speedily m the flourishing state of the icsnurces of its ally, 
which will be at the sole disposal of the Company. An obedient and well paid aimy will 
lie ready to yield its assistance, and pay the debt of gratitude or duty in serving a.gninst 
the enemies of the Coiniwny. 

With reference to the toiegoing statement, the Supreme Govei ament, in a letter to that of 
Boiiibuv, dated 31st July ItWG, observMl as follows;—“ The question of our riiiht to inter- 
li*i e, and of the absolute necessity ol oiir active interference for the accomplislimeiit of a 
rodiciil refillm ol the expenditure of the state of tlie Guicowar, has been so fully and ably 
discussed by Majoi Walker, that little remains to be added on that subject, 'Ihe peculiar 
situation of the affairs of the Gaicowar,and Uio circumstances under whicii our connexion with 
the st.ilc has been established, and has become in a manner interwriven with its intcrnnl 
concerns, distinguish our relations with that state from those which subsist wiili the great 
states of India, although the general political relations and obligations are the same. Tlie 
interference therefoic which we are i^ed upon to exercise cannot ho considered to consti¬ 
tute a deviation from those principles of policy which, in our intercourse with other allies, 
precludes our interlerence in the management of their internal concents. It is evident 
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that the alternative of ojtr interference for tlie reform of the affairi of the Gincowar is not 
merely the loss of the advantages to lie derived from the efficiency of the alliance, but the 
positive dnngcis to whicli the coi tain ruin of the statu would expose our most essential 
interests in that quarter of the peninsula.” 

^ With the sanction thus obtained to the policy of inteiierence. Major Walki'r addressed 
himself with the utmost energj' and ze.il to the arduous task of bringing iJic expcndiiiue of 
the Baroda state within ita income. TJie aiiny having a claim for an ears of pay amount¬ 
ing to upwards of 41 l.ics of lupecs, it became necessary to piovide hinds to that extent, 
m order to disband supcifluous coi ps, the most disorderly and ti oiiblesome of winch consisted 
of the Arab mercenai les. Of the fuuds thus requiied, the Biitish (Jovoinment tidvaiiced 
on loan, at diffeient times, 19,37,6HJ rupees, and a further sum of 21,78,001 lupees was, 
by the use of their mflucnce, obtained from the bhrofls, at a compaiativcly low rate ot 
interest 

Foi the repayment of these loans, and of the interest iheieon, certain distiicts, yielding 
an anmiul reveniio of 12,95,000 lupces were assigned by the Giiieowur 

Some of the tiansactioiis above stated took place subsequently to the dcpartuie of the 
Marquis Wellesley, to whose political incasuies in othei quartets of India it is now proper 
to advert. 
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Peshwa. 

To the treaty withlhc Nizam, of Ootobei 1800, weie ‘subjointnl three separate and sect et 
articles, which provided for the admission of the Peshwa, and of the llnjali of Beiar 
(Nagpore) to the benefits of the geueial defensive alhiiiiee, on certain conditions thorcin 
specified. The iiistiument above alluded to lontains the following dt*claiatioii *—“The 
contracting parties entertain no views of (Oii(|iu>st, ui extension of then respective domi¬ 
nions, nor any intention ot pioceeding to hostilities, unless m the case ot unjustifi<>d or 
unprovoked aggression, and aflei the failure of then joint endeavouis to obtain reasonable 
satisfaction, thiough the chamiel of pntific negotiation, at cording to the tenor of the pre¬ 
ceding treaty. It is, howcvci, declared, that in tlie event ol war, and ot a consequent 
partition ot conquests between the contiacting panics, Ins Highness the Nabob Asoph Jnh 
(the Nizam) shall be entitled to pariieipate equally wuh the otlit r tonlracting parties in the 
division of eveiy territoiy which may be acquired by the successful exertion of thoir muted 
arms, provided his Highness tlu* Nabob Asopb Jah shall have faithfully fulfilled all the stipu¬ 
lations of the pioteding treaty, esjieciuUy those contained in the 12th and 13th ailicles 
thereof,” wlin h stipulated that Ins Highness bitonid bung ioiwaid all his resources, tolled 
benjarries, and store gr.iiu in Ins fioritiei garrisons” 

Although Lord Wellesley used eveiy etuhavoui to indttectlie Pfsfiwa to become a imrty 
to the league, ol which tli<> tieaty ot Hydrabad wra» to foim the basis, it was not until ho 
had sought retuge at Ihihsein, fioiu the liostilitv of Holkai, (wlio hud obtained possession 
ot Poona,) that his Highness eonsciiled to place himself tindei the pi otection of the British 
Government. By tlu* ticiity ol Basseiii, whieh was concluded on theOlst Decombei 1802, 
his Highness ngiced to entertain apeimaneiit subvidiaiv force ol notli*ss than six thousand 
regulai Naiiv'e nitantiy, with tin* iisiul piopoiiion ot fii Id pieces and Kuropenn aitillery- 
meii, vvhiC/h foice was to be “stationed in per|)otnnj in his said Higlincss’s teiritoiies ’ 
For the icgiilar pay of ihis force his Highness provided by a tei ntorml tession. He agreed 
to rcfoi to the aibitiatioii ol the Biitish Goveiimient his claims upon the Nr/ani and the 
Gincowar, and ncithci to comineiiee nor to pursue in fuluie any negoiiatioiis with any othei 
power whatevei, without giving pievioiis notice and enicnng into lumual consultation with 
the British Government, on whose pait it was dcxlaied, that they had no manner of coiiccm 
with Ins Ilighiic‘'s’.s chililien, lelatioiis, subjects, or scivants, with respect to whom he was 
held to be absolute. 

Tho Duke of Wellmgtoii (then General Wellesley) having by a lapid inarcli rescued the 
Pesbwa’s capital fiom the dcstiiieiion with which it was menaced by Holkar, Bajee IIao 
was escorted thither by a detachment of Britisli tioops, and re-e»tablishod in Ins autlioiity 
The tieaty of Dasseiii, by separating the Peshwa fioin thegieat Malilalta chieftains, 
virtually bioke up the confederacy of which he had been the nominal bead. But foi that 
Btiokc of policy he would probably have degenerated into a mere pageant, like the Knjnli of 
Sattarah, and have subset ved the puiposes of Siudi.i or of Holkai, between whom a coiitcbt 
laid been cariiedon foi domiiiaiicy in the IVsbwa’s euiiiicils 

AUliough Siiidia and the Uajali of Berai must have perceived that the tendoney of the 
Biitish alliance was to destroy their infiuoiiec at the couilof Poona, they at fust professed 
to ciitertaiii no objection to the stipulations of the treaty ol B.issein; -v short lime, howevei, 
served to disclose the m-incei ity of then pi oh ssioiis. 'Jhc war in which they engaged ter¬ 
minated III tlieir entiic discuiiiiiture and humiliation 

On leceiving iiifelligencc of the conclusion of the treaty of Basseln, the laio Lord 
Londonderry (then \i8Comit Castlereagh), who presided at the Indiii Boaid, entered at 
coii'iidci'ahle length into a consideration of the policy ot that measure Fiom that able 
paper the following are extracts . 

“ In considering this question it is material to ascertain piecisely what the nature of the 
connexion is at which we have aimed. 

“ The professed end in view is a defeutive aJltanee and guarantee eonneoting the Malirattss 
with the Nizam and the Company, and through that league preserving the of India. 

(445.—VI.) rr 3 “ Although 
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“ Although the nppiehensipn of remote dongri iiom I'reiicli influt-nce. acting through 
the Mabratta oonr(^racy, is stated as a collater^ object to be thus provided against, yet the 
main policy of the system, as relied upon, is its pacific tendency. 

“ On this ground it must principally be tried. 'ITie British power in India is too firmly 
consolidated at this moment, and the prospect of attack from any quarter too remote to 
justify us in prudence in risking a war with the view of providing against a danger merely 
speculative. 

“The British empire in India may be considered (including allies and dependanu) ns 
comprebending nearly everything in Hindostan, the Mahratta possessions excepted. In 
amnion to oui old possessions in Bengal and on the coast, recently strengthened by the 
treaties which have placed the whole of the Carnatic and a large proportion of Oude under 
our immediate administration, we have by two wars, equally just and successful, bound up 
the entii e of Mysore m our dominions, and by a negotiation, conducted with great ability 
and wisely undertaken, expelled French influence from Ilydrabad, and connected the Niaani 
indissolubly with our interests. 

“ Whatever questions may have been hitherto raised on the justice of oui conduct towards 
certain dependant states, upon the pohey of our measures (always assuming them to be 
founded in justice), so far as concerns the consolidation of oni authority in the Carnatic, in 
Tanjore, and m Oude, the t eduction of the power of Tippoo, and the intimate connexion 
established with the Nizam, no well-founded doubt can be ontet tamed 

“ Considering this os the well established sphere at this day of the British power in India, 
the next step towards a close connexion with anochcr powoi, and that power necessarily 
involved in the complicated lelations of the Mahratta contederacy, is a question of critical 
and delicate policy. 

“ The idea upon which the treaty of Bassein was concluded seems originally to have 
arisen out of, and to have been foundod upon, the connexion subsisting pteviously to the 
conquest of Mysore between the Company, the Malirattas and the Nizam, by the treaty 
concluded in 1790 at Poona 

“The object of this league was to watch and gii'ird agaiqst the power of 'Fippoo. The 
treaty was defective, in ns much as it did not specify, except with inspect to the war then 
existing, the amount of force which the \illies were bound to furnish to each other; nor 
did It, in terms, bind their heirs and successors, which led to cavils on tlie pm t of the 
Peshwa. 

“We find that previously to the war of 1798-99 against Tippoo, both the Peshwa and 
the Nizam were so reduced in authority, the former by the ascendancy of Sindio, the latter 
by a strong French faction in his army, as to render it very little probable that the Com¬ 
pany, in tlie event of a rupture with Tippoo, could hope to derive any efficient aid from the 
alliance. 

“ The object of the Company was tJien to strengthen its allies, in order that they might 
be in a situation to fulfil their engagements Sindia’s pin pose was to weaken tlie I'eshwn, 
and to get the powei at Poona into his own hands Hence arose a jealousy between Sindia 
and the Company, which produced a proportionate union of interest between him and Tippoo. 
'ITie numlier of French officeis in the armies of Siiidia, of Tippoo, and of the Nizam, 
rendered the danger very serious of a formidable coinhmivtion of ilie Native powei s again -1 
us. supported by France 

“ In this state of things, I.a>rd Wellesley wisely dcteimiiied to use every expedient to 
icviveour influence and authority both at the courts of Poona and ilydrahud. A British 
force was offered to the Peshwa to protect his person and i e-estuhlish Ins Government, and 
an augmentation of the suhsidiary force was proposed to the Nizam. 

“ Under a variety of pretences, evidently resulting from a jealousy of our power, as well 
as that of 8india, our offer wa.» declined by the Peshwa What then occurred is noticed 
here principally to mark the jcalotisv winch even then disinclined the Peshwa to place him¬ 
self ill our hands, as well as to poiiii out the strong defensive policy which warranted us to 
risk much for the purpose of giving vigout and consistency to the only alliance on which we 
could reckon against the liostile coufcderocy with which we were thieatcncti 

“ 1 he result was, that we derived no support from the Mahralias iii the last Mysore war. 
Oui connexion witli the Nizam was improved, the French force in lus Highness’s service 
finally destroyed, and a eommandiug British corps established m its room. 

“The termination of the war in the conquest of Mjsoie, and the absolute extinction of 
Fieuch influence in that quarter of India, as well ns at Hydrabad, placed the Mahratta 
question entirely on new grounds 

“ Hitherto a connexion with the Mahrattas had been sought as a defence against Tippoo 
and the French influence gcneiully. 'flie fall of Tippoo and the extinction of the French 
party in Mysore and Hydrabad, leaving only what was to be found iu Sindia’s army as any 
object of jealousy, put an end to the importiince, as a means of necessary and immediate 
security, of a connexion with the Mahrattas. 

“ From this time it could not^ be argueil to be of pressing necessity. Tlie most that 
could be contended for was its being desirabie on grounds of general expediency; and as, 
tending to guard agaiiist i emote and contingent dangers, wi* were certainly justified in risk¬ 
ing less to accomplish it. 

“ It was reasonable also to sup^e, that in propoition as our power bad been increased 
and coBsoUdat^ and as that of Tippoo was absolutely extuigaiebed, the Mahrattas would 
entertain additional jealousy of any auhsidiaiy connexion with us. 

V Wefiiidaccordttigly, after the mntce, that upon the Peshwa being invited to accede to 
the trea^ of Hydrabuth upon which condition we should have deemed him entitled Co a 

certain 
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certain share in the conquered territories, he declined the proposal, evidently from indispu 
sition to receive a niitisli force within his dominions 

“Between tliat peiiod and the treaty of Bassein several atteulpta were made by us to 
induce him to eiitei into subsidiary engagements uiih iis. 'J'he same was proposed to ilie 
Rajah of Oeiai, and an opening left in the tteatv of Hydiabad of 1800 for Smdia* to 
accede on ceiuiii teims, but the connexion was declined by all 

“The I’eshwa, wljen mostoppiessed and in daiigei fiom hindiu, proceeded considerable 
lengths ill entertaining the proposition of a subsidiary alliaiiLC, but always insisted the idea 
of the subsidiaiy toice being stationed tnUttii hut dutnuumu Even with this qiialliicatiaii, 
onr connexion was an altirnuiive which the Peshwa never iatU‘iK showed any disposition 
to adopt but under ihc pre^suie ot extreme enibai rassmeiit, and it is even doubtful wliethei 
he was evei leally sincere in the propositions he made, ns liis system invariably was to play 
od* Sindia and u« against each othei,and his overtures weie geneially accompanied by »omc 
stipulation whic b he hud icasoii to suppose woiihl not be acceded to by the Goveinoi-general, 

“ If the coiuiexioii aftei the fall of Tippoo liccame of less picssiiig necessity, doubts may 
be entertained of the policy of appealing to puisue the object with such iiiireniitling anxiety. 

“ The eagerness with which we appe.ued to press oui ronnexioii upon all the leading 
states ill succession might n.itiirally lead them to appiehcnd that we meant more than we 
avowed, that our object w,\s ultimately to be niasuts instead ot allies; and that liavtng 
obtained either possession of or absolute iiifliieiiee ovei every state except ihe Muhialtas, 
with whom wo had been in connexion, our object was to obtain a similar influcnLC over 
t!ieir councils 

“ Under whntevui estimate of oui views it may have Imm-ii formed, the fact is indispumble 
that d gem*rdl repugnance to llie British connexion, on the terms pioposcil, universally pie- 
vailcd amought the great Mahratta poweis It was avoided by all as long as they had any 
choice. It was only cmbiiiccd bv tlie Peshwa when .in exile fiom Ins dominions, and the 
jealousy ol it was such as to hav<' since led lIolLvi and Siiidi.-i to foiget iheir ttiiimosities, 
and to appeal disposed to league with the U.ijah ot Ber,u against the Company and the 
Peshwa.f How long the Peshwa will continue laithful to engagements winch were coii- 
tiacted Irom necessity and not Irom choice, iii opposition to the othci Mahialta states, is 
yet to be seen J 

“The practical question to he considcied is, whethii an .illl.uice fuimed undei such cir- 
eiimstanec>s can rest upon any other loundation than mere force, and, if not, whether the 
means by which it is to be uphelrl aie not destiuctive of its piofessed advantages 

“ Supposing HofUar, Simliu, and the Rajah o( Bciar adverse, and the Peshwa acquiesconf. 
but not cordially satisfied, can we expect that the siiliaidiaiy force alone will enable us to 
niaintiun our iiiflncnce at Poona t 

“ If such be tlie uiiqiialifiod feeling oi the Mahiatia slates to a connexion with us, upon 
the principles on which the present has been formed, unless we aie piepaied to establish 
OUI seises by conquest in that qiiartei ol India, it seems necessary cither to abandon the 
connexion (if it can be abandoned < oiisistcntly with a due regaid to oui I'ligagements) or 
to modify it (should siuli Iw practicable), so as to reconcile at least apropoition of the Mali- 
ratta slates 

“ Wliatevei we may' hold out to reconcile the IVsIiw.v to the alliance, and howevei wc 
may piofess to rcsiieet his independence m the manngemeiil of Ids own inteimil nlfaiis, we 
cannot deny that, iii fact as well ns in appealance, wliilst a British array is at Poona he can 
be consideicd in iio otliei hglit than ns poiitu.illy dependent on us. 

“The Mnhiatl .1 (oiitintions lietween the leading states have Wen ehiefly for influciKC at 
Poona To obtain this, llollvai attacked Siiidia Ilax'iiig been dcpiived of this, Sindia 
abandoned the Peshwa, and seems piepared to join his gieatest enemy' 'Fhe same motives 
which befoic ojiposed them to each otiicr now onjiosc them both to us, and the Berar llajah, 
pci haps with views to supplant the Peshwa, and with common fwlings of jealousy, joins the 
confecicracy. 

“ What will leconcilc thoiii to a different course* ■' To talk to them of the advantage of our 
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goariaiitcc lor preset viiig the peace of Hnidostan assumes that the genius of theii govern¬ 
ment is industrious and pacific, matead of being piedatoiy and w.irhkc, nor is it to be 
expected th.it independent states, especially ot the desci iption in question, can feel any dis- 
pobitioii lo make us, oi any other great power, an arbiter of llieir destiny 

“ We not only place the Peshwa as a prey out of their reach, but we declare our purpose 
is to prevent them from plundering each otliei. They wish to lie uuiestrained m cairying 
their aims wherevei they can derive advanhigc 'rempoiaiy distress may make them, in 
their turn, accept our support. Were it given as a temporai'y assistance it would fiequently he 
sought for, and, as far .is their means would go, paid foi ; but when it is to be given peinm- 
nently, or not at all, it will only be accepted when no other resource remtiins. It will be 
avoided by each state exempt from the pressure. When the danger is gone by, it will be 
disrelished by the state which has submitted to it, and ultimately we must cither alter the 
genius of the various states, or rely upon our arms alone for the preservation of our 
authority. 

“To 


* This wpears to be amistake. No mention is made of Sindia in the secret and separate artidesi; 
t Lord Castlereagh was not then appriised of the actual occurrence of hosulities 
i About 14 years { bat, during a part of that tune, be was evidently impatient of the restraint, 
ttQwr which the connexion with us had placed bun. 

(446.—VI.) » » 4 
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“ To aim at a connexion with die Mahrultu powers on those grounds is, to soy the least, 
extremely Imzanious It is evidently against the gram. It may be difficult and expensive 
to bo established, not less so to be maintained; and ns it mnst, when accomplished, rest on 
our authority and arms, i nther than on the disposition of oin allies, it must practically 
operate ns an extension of our own dominions. 

“ Such a result we disavow as our object; m piinctplc, as well as in policy, we are bound 
by the laws nt the land to abstain ironi it, and it certainly would be a liazat dous project to 
embark in the management of this half-civilized people, in addition to the aidely-extended 
empiic of which wc aie now po.sscs3ed If wc .src not prepared to contemplate such a pur¬ 
pose, we should avoid being gradually led into a coarse ot measures, the tendency of which 
leads to such a result as their natural consequence ” 

Lord Castlereagb proceeded to state his opinions as to the course which might have been 
adopted under the circumstances existing at the period wlien the treaty of Bassein was con¬ 
cluded. He conceived that we should have endeavoured to secure the co-operation of 
Sindia in the lestoration oi the Peshwa, instead of taking him out of the hands of that 
chief. His Loi dship furthermore suggested a modification of the treaty, and pointed out the 
objects uhicli it would he desiiablo to obtain in the event of the war with the confederated 
Mahiatta chiefs being biought to a successful issue. 

A des^mteh founded upon Lord Castlereagh’s minute was transmitted by the Board, 
through the Scciet Committee, in March 1804; of this despatch the iollowinguic extracts: 

“The success with which the campaign has been opened by the immediate reduction of 
Ahmednugger and Bioach, m a maniiei so highly cicditahle to the British arms, and to the 
officeis who directed those operations, could not fail to aiford us the highest satisfaction. 
But as It was always our wish to avoid a connexion with the Mahiattiis at the expense, or 
even at the sciious risk of a war with any of the leading members of that confederacy, ivc 
deeply regret that such h.is been the lesult of the tieaty loncluded with the Peshwa at 
BassCin. 

“ Whilst we au* picpared to make every exertion winch is due to good fkitli, and which 
the character and honour ot oui govenitnent may require, v/e do not, as a iiiensurc of policy, 
attach that value to the provisions ot Uieitreaty in question, which would lead ns to wisli 
that it should be maintained, at all hazards, m its piesent form, if by any modifications ol 
the stipulations therein contained, out connexion with tlie state oi Poona eun be rendered 
a measure of less alarm and jealousy to the other Miihratto powers; being fit inly persuaded 
that no alliance with u Mahiatta powei, but more especially with one in military lank, not 
standing higher than the third oi fouith in the ompite, can, in tlie lung run, be consistent 
with our interests, unless tlie picpondcmtiiig majority of the confederacy c.an be lecoiiciled 
to that connexion. 

“The most prominent grounds of jcaloiuy enteitained by the MahiutU states of the late 
treaty afipear to arise out of the .*3d ond I7th uitides; the foiincr introdueing and perma- 
neiitlv stationing a commanding Biitish force in the Peshwa’s dominions, the latter binding 
liU Highness (without the stipulation being iciiprocul) not to commence any m>gotiatioii 
with any ollici power, without pievious communicatiun with the Company’s (Jovcnimcnt, 
which two stipulations they consider as tending to place iindei our cuiitiol and guidance 
the legiiiiniite head of then einpiie. 

“ Lnd-r u sUoiigconviction of the einbanns iiieiit winch must arise from our mixing our¬ 
selves too intimately in the eomplic.ited politics ol thw distiaoled eiiipiic, oin wish is to 
confine the purposes of the tieiity vtiictly to the support and deteiicc of the Peshwa in llie 
quiet possession of his own iiumcdl.itc dominions, niitl to avoid, not only in fact, but in 
.ippeaiance, eveiytlnng which tan be construed to affect the independence of the Mahratta 
coufedeiticy, thioiigh its legitimate head, oi whicli can cieate mistrust and je.alou8y between 
the Peshwa and the otliei great powers of the empire; we aie therefore desirous, whilst the 
support <0 wlikh his IIighnc->s is entitled under the treaty of Bassein (so long as he shall 
reniam faithful to iiis eng.'igements) be afforded to him in the fullest manner, that you should 
not hesitate to lelnx in such stipulations as were introduced into tlial trcaly rather for onr 
than for his Highness’s accommodation.” 

The despatch authoiizcd the abiogation not only of Uic Od & 17tli, but also of the 12th 
article, winch g.ive to the British Goverameiit the light of arbitrating ail differences sub¬ 
sisting between the Nizam and the Pcshwa 

'i'hc despatch proceeds—“ In thus conveying our instructions upon this imponrtant subject, 
we think it due to the Governor geneial in Council to state, that the objections which attach 
upon the treaty of Bassein in its pieu'nt form did not when this subject was last under con¬ 
sideration, in the months of September and December 1800, as cucumstanccslhen stood, 
impress themselves upon our minds with equal fbice. 

“We therefore desire to be understood ns not attaching blame to the couduct of our 
government abiood, with respect to the frame of thetreatu itself, however subsequent events 
may have convinced us of the hazard of ainiiug at so ciuse a connexion with the court of 
Poona. 

“ We cannot avoid noticing the deceitful and disingenuous conduct pursued by Sindia, and 
the Rajah of Beror previous to the rupture Instead of openly avowing their sentiments, 
and endeavouring by amicable explanation to obtain relief from any stipulations of the treaty 
which could be supposed to affect iheir interests, they, in terms, disclaimed any ground of 
objection, and dieaviiwed any intention of obstructing its execution. Whilst such was tiieir 
language, it appears they were intent only upon gaining time, and of acting hostilely 
against the Company and itealliet as soon as their measures were ripe for execution. 
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" Such having been the conduct of these chiefa, the Company are cleai ly entitled to 
consider them as aggressors, and (as far as prudential considerations will justify them in 
asserting the claim) to demand from the enemy a reasonable indemnity for the expenses of 
the war. But you are to understand, however indisputable this claim in strictness may be, 
that it is our positive direction the war may by no means be protracted in pursuit of such 
an object. 

" Should the success of our arms be such as, under all the circumstances, appear to jou, 
in prudence, to warrant a demand of some concession from our opponents, we desire that 
the demand be fiamcd upon principles of modeiation, and with a view to the improved 
military security rather than the extension of our present dominions.” 
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At the date of the foregoing orders, not only had the war with Sindia and the Rajah ol 
Berar been brought to a triumphant close, hut Sindia had been prevailed upon to contract 
a subsidiary alliance with the British Government. The treaty of Boorhanpuor, which is 
dated the 27th February 1804, although subsidiarj', diflered in some p.'trticulnrs from that 
of Bassein In consideration of the large cessions of teriitory made by Sindia in the tieaty 
of peace, he was exempted from ILibility to any cluirge on account of the Bi itish force. and 
It was stipulated that the said force should be stationed at such place near the frontier of 
Dowlut How Sindia as might be deemed most eligible by the British Government, there to 
be held in readiness to proceed, as soon ns possible, for the execution of any service on which 
It was lunble to be employed by the conditions of the treaty. 

Lord Wellesley’s scheme for the establishment of a gcneial system of peace and good 
Older throughout India involved not merely the extension of subsidiaiy alliances to all the 
principal Afahr.itla states, but a connexion with the several Bajixiot and other peity cliiel- 
taiiis of Hmdostan, on the principle of affording to them the protection of the British 
Government as Lord Paramount, and ot leceiving from them a cerUin amount of liibutc. 
They were moreover to hold a contingent foice at the disposal of the British Government, 
and to submit any differences which might arise amongst them to its aibitiiUioii 

Treaties of this desciijitlou were concluded with the Kajalis of Bhurlpoieand Mathorry, 
and also with the Rajpoot Chief of .lyeporc. Negotiations weie in progiess at the courts 
ot the other Rajpoot princes but had not been brought to a siiccesslul issue, when the 
conduct of.Teswi]nt Rao Holkar, who had not joineil the late Mahratta confederacy, obliged 
the Biitish Government to enter into hostilities with him The Rajah of llhurtpore took 
a doiided part with Holkar, and altliough Sindia did not actually loiin a junction with the 
enemy, his proceedings indicated a spirit so much at variance with the oblig.itions which 
he hud recently conti acted, ns to reudei it obvious that he was pn pared to i esorl to 
extiemities: he indei'd permitted an attack to be made upon the quartets of the acting 
resident, Mr Jenkins, and placed that gentleman under restraint bindia’s councils were 
at this peiiod directed by his fatlur*iii-law, Suijee Kao Ghuutka, who was iiiveterntcly 
hostile to the English 

The wai with Ilolkar was not In ought to a close until after Lord Wellesley had been 
superseded by Loid Cornwallis, who reached India in the month of July 1806 No official 
reply was returned by Lord Wellesley’s Goveinmcnt to the strictures contained m the 
sectet despatch of March 1804. A justification of the measures therein objected to, will 
be found in Sir John Malcolm’s Political History of India, Vol I. p 246, and 310 to 320. 
The following observations are taken liora a paper winch appeared in the .Asiatic Annual 
Register for the year 1807, and winch is understood to have been inserted with Loid 
Wellesley’s sanction;— 

“ ITie interests of the British Government and of the Niaam had become so fai identi¬ 
fied by the war in Mysore, that no doubt remninerl that it would be incumbent on the 
Biitisli Government, on every principle of sound policy, to defend and assist the Nixam in 
the most effectual maimer, in the event of any attack on liis Highness by the Mahrattas, 
having for its object eitlicr the material reduction of his Highucss's resources and power, 
or the attainment of a preponderant influence in his councils 

“ The state of the Mahiattii empire at that period of tune rendered it ncaily certain 
that the tranquillity and safety of the Nizam’s dominions would be menaced by Dowlut Rao 
bindia. That chieftain had for a long period of time continued to commit various acts of 
hostility against the possessions of his Highness the Niznra, and by the success of his 
unwarrantable attacks upon the authority of bis Highness the Peshwaii had acquired 
additional means of proseeutiiig his manifest designs imainst the Nizam, and against the 
general tranquillity of India. The aggrandizement of Sindio, in whatever form, must 
always have been piejudicial to our interests and to those of the Nizam. It would have 
been particularly injurious to us whenever it tended to weaken any of the burners which 
were placed between us and the MahratUs, and it would have been dangerous to us in an 
imminent degree if it ever had involved the actual removal ot any of those bariiers. Thu 
British Government therefore was particularly interested in frustrating any hostile designs 
of Sindia upon the government ot Hydrabad; and on this ground Lord Wellesley was 
willing, in April 1800, to concert with tlie court of Hydrabad the means of piovidiitg, in 
the most effectual manner, against the danger to be apprehended from Sindia, and for 
that purpose, to enter into a defensive alliance with his Highness the Nizam, for the mutual 
guaranty of his Highneaa’s and of the Company’s territories against any attack which 
might be made by Dowlut Kao Siudia on the possessions of either. 

(445^VI.) o o «But 
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Travancore. 

It remains to notice a change, eflccted under the orders of Lord Wellesley, in the oha- 
nictoi of otir alliance with the state oi Tiavancore. 

'I'ho trc<ity concluded by Lord Teignmoutli between tlie Bi itish (Government and the 
Uajah of Travanooie in the\e.ir 1795, whuh stipulate'! that a British force should always 
be ready for his defence against nn> war of aggrcbsum made upon him, hud particular 
respect to the danger to which he still stood exposed from tlie more powerful neighbouring 
state of Mysore, which rendered the piotection o! the Company essential to him : to that 
protection he owed tlie continuance of his independence 

'I hings remained in this state during the lifetime of the old Rajah, who was himself, as 
there is reason to believe, a prudent man, attached to the British connexion, and was served 
by a dewan of uncommon ability and woi th. The linjah died m the year 1798, and his 
death appears to have been lollowed by various circumsmiices unfavourable to the main¬ 
tenance of the cordial friendship that )iad long subsisted between Ins state and the Company's 
Government 

The old Rajah was succeeded by bis nephew, a young man whose character seems to 
have been marked by imbecility, capiicc, and other qualities which show him to be wholly 
unequal to the t<isk oi government 'llie old and rHilhful dewnn of his uncle was supplanted 
by low VICIOUS persons, who soon gained an ascendency over the Rajah, and influenced the 
conduct of affairs. 

The fall of'lippoo, in 1799, placed tlie Travancore stote in circumstances entirely new. 
The formidable danger to which it had been long exposed from a more powerful neighbour, 
headed by a restless chief, was now removed. Mysore came under the control of the 
Company, who had been tlie best friend of Travancoie, ami from whom, as it ptobably 
feared no injiistitse, so it might seem no longer to need active support or protection Such 
a material alteration in the external relations of the Travanooie slate, may reasonably be 
supposed to have influenced Us ptihey m respect to the British Goveininent, whose friend¬ 
ship would not hence appc.ir an object of so much solicitude as it was before In point of 
fact, the British resident, Colonel Macaulay, wlio was appointed to that Durbar in 1800, 
soon tliougiit that he perceived in it a coolness or diminution of regard towards the 
British connexioiu 

Lord Wellesley had instructed the resident, on receiving his appointment, to prevail, if 
possible, on the Rajah to agree to a new modification of the treaty with the Company. Ctf 
this modification, the principal conditions to be proposed were, that po Europeans should 
lie permitted to reside in the territory of Travancore without the consent of the British 
Oovernraent; that in lieu of the military aid which the Rajah was bound by the former 
treaty to furnish to the Company when engaged in war, he should d^ray the expense of 
an additional battalion of (Company’s tioops; that be should confide the defence of bis 
territory to the Companjr; and that he should receive their advice in the more important 
concerns of Ms civil administration. 

It was observed by the CMvemor-general, in his instructions to th^ resident, that tlie 
accesribiiity of Travancore by a long line of vsa-ooast renders it a country tbrougb whldi 

the 
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But the eame considerations whwh claimed^ our protection of the Nizam sgMnft the 
meditated designs of Dowiut Rao hindia upon bis Hi^ness’s territory and power sug^sted 
also the expediency of extending that protertioii to a general guarantee of his Hi^ness's 
dominions against every hostile and unprovoked attack, from whatever quarter it might be 
made. If tlie interests of the Com^y and of the Nizam weie beimme so far identified as 
to render it iucunibent on us to defend Ins Hiithness from tlie ambitious or violent projects 
of Stndia or of the Mahratta power, the security of those interests equally required that we 
should connieraot every attempt, whether secret or open, from any other qilartei, to destroy 
the power of the Nizam, or to acquire tlie direction of it. 

In this view of the subject, the British (government felt no hesitation in agreeing to 
make the guarantee of the Nizam's dominions gener.il, instead of confining it to tlie designs 
of Dowiut Rao Sindiu. llie expediency of such an arrangement was the more obvious os 
the Peshwa was completely in the power of Sindia, who might at any time have compelled 
the Peshwa to take up arms agakist the Nizam without appearing himself to be any further 
concerned in the contest than in his chaiacter of u feudatory of the Mahratta empire, 
bound to obey the commands of Ins superior, the Peshwa. 

“ Rut although, for the reasons stated, Loid Wellesley was entirely prepared to make 
the proposed guarantee general, he did not think proper to proceed to that extent in the 
first instance, without obtaining from tlie Nizam a suitable leturn for so important a con¬ 
cession. 

“ It hat. been constantly un object of the utmost solicitude at the court of HyrJrabad to 
obtain a general guarantee from the British Government, and to secure the full benefits of 
the Company's efficient protection. That couii; has evidently a deeper interest in such an 
alliance tbati the British Government; it was therefore reasonable to expect that his 
Higliness the Niznin should make suitable concessions to the Companv on this important 
occasion. The result of this ai rangement has produced a consideiubie augmentation of the 
subsidiary force seiving in the Nizam's dominions; a commutation of the whole amount of 
subsidy fui territory assigned to tlie Nizam in perpetuity, aud in complete sovereignty, to 
the Company; and lastly, the efiectual lemoval of nil the lixisting restraints on the com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the two slates, and the regulation of tiiat inteicourse on prin¬ 
ciples mutually beneficial to the subjects oV both." 
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the British possessions may become vulnerable to an European enemy; to which, it may 
be added, that the strong military positions which the terriloiy of Travaiicore affords 
increases the importance of that consideration. The British Government, therefore, after 
having saved Travancoi e from tie mg overwhelmed by the Mnhomedan state of Mysore, 
though in this acting also with a fair view to Bruish iiiteiests, hud a right to expect, not 
only that it would be willing to prevent to the utmost of its jiowei the eiicniies ot Britain 
from availing themselves of its ports and stiongholds, but would permit the Bi itish Govern¬ 
ment to emplov for that purpose the necessary force which'Iravancoie could not itself 
furnish. 

In 1801, the Bajuli, after repeated iepresentations frmn the resident of the disordeied 
state of the country, mid the necessity of rescuing tho maiiagenieiit of affairs from those 
whom he had permuted to possess themselves of it, appointed a new dewan, named 
Tomby. Tins person had been at tlie head of an iiisuircction in 1799, but being lepiued 
a man of ability and firmness, the resident, in the great want of persons of that desci iption, 
approved ot his appointment, and liad reason to expect that he would be fiJeiidly to the 
connexion witli the British Government. His subsettuent conduct, however, did not justify 
this expectation. The resident, after some absence fioin his station, on letiiriiing to it in 
December 1801, found that all the i elutions of the old and lespectablc dewan, who hiinself 
liad suffered a violent death, had also been mtirdeied, and tliat a person named ihe 
Sumpreddy, the Uajah’s former favourite, had been disgraced and inipi isoned by ihe new 
dewan, Vallay Tomby 

After the peace of Amiens beennie known in India, towarris the end of 1802, the resi¬ 
dent found increased difficulty in negotiating with tlie 'rtavaiicore Durbar foi tlie exclusion 
of Europeans from liis territoiy. '1 he liajah had virtually given a qn.ilified assent to a pro¬ 
position of this natuie in 1800, hut never could he peisuadcd to reduce it to wriling, and 
tlie return of poace seems to liave led him to di‘Mrc and cxpeit some mtcicourse with the 
French and Dutch. ITndei this apprehemion, the rosideiit, between tlu* mouths of August 
1802 and Maich 1803, lepcatedly represented to tlie Supreme Government the necessity 
of measures to cheek the symptoms of disnfieclion in the minds ot tho Rajnh’s evil couiisel- 
lors, stating that he had reason to appreliend that the llujah was disposed to tho I'lencli, 
and tliat a political negotiation had been ojiened with him by a Froiich agent who landed 
there On tlie leiiewal of the war with France* the subjects of that countiy were removed 
from Tiavaiicore. 

Before the end of the ycai 1804 a ioiniidabte revolt took place among tho Nair battahons 
in the sci vie e oi the lliqali. Tlie original cause of their di88<itisfaction appears to have been 
a reduction in thoir niluwanecs. lliese the Ku|ah restored, and a shot t culm succeeded, 
but the revolt burst forth again with increased violence, the iinglendcis libeiated the con- 
spirutora in the former plot, increased their numbers to 10,000 men, and, tia was asserted 
by the liajah himself, at length extended their views lo the subversion of tho British power 
and influence in 'i raMuicore, and tho assassination both of tlie dewan and tho Britisli resi¬ 
dent. Intelligence was also ieceived by the icsideut before this dangeioiis levolt was 
entirely suppressed of a piojected expedition fioin the I'lenoli islands against one of the 
poits of Tiavaiicore It was only by the judicious, active conduct ol the losident, and the 
lesolution of the Biitish officei cumiiiniuliiig the (‘urn.itir hrig.ide in tlie seiviccot the 
Rajah, joined to tlie lirraneas of the dew .in. who had fled to tlic rt»sidcni foi protection, that 
tins lebellion was put down. '1 lie trc.itv of did not specifically stipuliito tlio aid oi 
the Biitiili power iii ‘.uppiossiiig iiiteinnl coinmotiuiis in I'l.ivancoie, but tins was agreeable 
to the spiiit of it, and became liighly expedient on such an occasion; and the maich of 
three of oui Ixitialions to the confines of Tiavaucoie eonfiirned tho tr.iiifjuillily which had 
been before restored there. 

The Kajali, w lio had shown great alarin in tins crisis, was highly gratified by the mission 
of Biitish troops for his support, and then piofessed an cntiic devotion to British interests, 
and the ilew.in pledged himself to arlhcre to hio Kitest brcatli to that system of measures 
which should receive and merit ihc approbation of the Governor-general. 'I'lius what had 
before been steadily resisted, both publicly and piivately, for five years, namely, a new tieaty 
of subsidiary and defensive alliance, both the llnjoh and the dewan at length consented to, 
and concluded in January 1803 

The articles in winch this treaty varied from that of 1795 were chiefly these; the 
Rajah, who, by tho treaty of 1796, stood enraged to furnish the Company, when involved 
in war, with such part of his military force as lie could spare with safety to his own country, 
was, by the treaty of 1805, iciieved from that obligation; and, in lieu of it, he stipulated to 
pay annually, in addition to the subsidy payment under tlie former treaty, a sum equivalent 
to the expense ot one regiment of nalivc infantry, estimated to amount to 4,01,655 rupees; 
and the disposal of the whole subsidiary force, either witliin tho country of Travancore, or 
the limits of the Company’s domimuns, was loft to the option of the British Government. 
'Fhe Rajah also became bound by the new treaty to pay a due proportion of the expense of 
any troops, additional to tlie subsidiaiy force, which it might eventually be necessary to 
employ for the protection of his dominions. It was expressly provided that whenever the 
Governor-general m Council should have reason to apprehend a &ilure in the funds destined 
to defray mtlier the expenses of the permanent military force in time of peace, or the extra¬ 
ordinary expenses in time of war, he should have full power tointroduLC regulations for the 
management and collection of the revenues, or lo assume, on behalf of the Company, the 
dirccTmanagement of a part of fhe territorial possessions of the Rajah, as he might doom 
expedient. And whereas the treaty of 1795 had respect chiefly to the external defence 
of Travancore, the Etdah pronusod, by the new treaty, to pay at all times tlie utmost attention 
(445.-.VL) o« 2 to 
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to such advice as the British Government should occasionally judge it necessary to offer 
him, in respect to all the objects connected with the advancement of the internal interests 
of his Highness, the happiness of bis people, and the mutual'welfare of both states. 

The ratification of the new treaty by the Supreme Government arrived at the Rajah’s 
capit^ in July 1805, and he and his whole court gave public demonstration of joy on that 
occasion. 

8. Of the state of our Subsidiary Alliances subsequently to the clou of Lord WeUtskfs 

, AdmazstratioH. 

After Lord Cornwallis had a second time assumed the supreme administration of affairs, 
his Lordship, in a letter addressed to the Secret Committee, and dated the 28th August 
1805, thus expressed himself regarding the policy which been adopted by his pre¬ 
decessor. 

“ One of the most important, and, in my opinion, not the least unfortunate consequences 
of the Hubsisiing slate of our alliances, lias Ix'cn the gradual increasing ascendency of the 
British influence and authority exercised tlirough the medium of our residents at tiie courts 
of Poona and Hydrubad. The weak and wretched state of the Peshwa’s internal govern¬ 
ment cannot be more forcibly dcsciibed than in the enclosed despatch recently received 
from Colonel Close; and 1 have reason to believe that the authoiity of the soubahdar of 
the Deckan over his dominions is approaching fast to the same state of inefficiency and 
weakness. Tlie evils likely to ensue from the above statement are sufficiently obvious, but 
the remedy to bo applied to them is, unhappily, not so appaient. The positive obligations 
of existing tientios provide in the most express terms foi the uncontrolled exercise of the 
internal government of both states being left m the hands of the respective chiefs; but 
acciistoined as they have been to the very limited exertion of their own authoiity, and 
dependent, as the miiiistei of the Nizam, in particular, has felt himself on the aid and 
support of our resident to retain liis office, it might hazni d perliaps the immediate destruc¬ 
tion of Iwth powers fthe Nizam’s and the Peshwa’s) if I was ^iddcnly to act upon the strict 
pi Incinlo which the oblig.itions of those treaties impose upon us. 

“ 1 have endeavoured to call the attentioh of the poweis above mentioned, to that article 
in the treaties winch so immediately concoriis themselves; and 1 have forcibly impressed 
upon the minds of tlie residents the necessity of sti engtbeniiig my representations by 
encouraging a more active exertion of that authority and control on winch the prosperity of 
thoir dominions, and the security of their subjects so greatly depend. 

“ With these views, and m the hope that by degrees we shall be able to withdraw our¬ 
selves fiom the disgraceful participation in which we should be involved by mixing ourselves 
111 all the iutiigues, oppiession, and chicaiieiy of the native management of distracted and 
desolated provinces, I nave ordered those letters to be addressed to the i csidents at the courts 
of Hydrabad and Poona, of which copies arc enclosed, and to which I beg leave to refer 
your Honourable Committee for an explanation of the footing to which 1 wish to icstore 
the character of the British alliance, os most consonant to the interest, as well as to the laws 
of oiir country.” 

The venerable nobleman whose sentiments are above expressed did not long survive the 
date of his dc>>patch. On Ids death, which took place at Gliazcpore, on the October 
1805, the Supierae Government devolved upon Sir George Bailow. 

Sir George Barlow, although well disposed to carry into effect the projected measures of 
the late Govei nor-general, was deterred from attempting to afford a greater latitude of 
independent action to the Nizam, liaving ascertained that the relaxation of our control, as 
then cxeicised by the lesident at Hydrabad, would be followed by consequences dcsti active 
of our interests at iiis Highness’s court. The recital of Sir George Barlow's reasoning upon 
tins subject is reserved for a subsequent part of this Memoir, in which tiic question as to the 
practicability and expediency of abandoning tlie subsidiary system will be adverted to. 
His attention was primarily directed to the conclusion of peace. 

Ill arranging the terms of pacification with Holkar and Sindio, Sir George Barlow endea- 
vottred to avoid as much as poasibie a liability to become entangled in Mahratta politics, by 
withdrawing fiom those quarters of Hiiidostan in which they had been accustomed to levy 
tribute, and to make predatoiy inroads. On this principle be proposed to renounce all right, 
on the part of the British Government, to form political connexions with the petty Rajpoot 
slates situated to the nortliward of the river Chumbul; and, witli the s.une view, he was 
anxious to take advantage of the past misconduct of the Jycporc Rajah to dissolve the 
alliance which Loid Wdlesicy had contracted with that chief. 

The negotiation of the treaties with bindia and Holkar was conducted under the im¬ 
mediate superintendence of l^aird Lake, who, as Commandcr-in-chiet, had directed the 
military operations which had broken the power of Holkar, and bad rendered him quite 
willing to consent to a cessation of hostilities on any rcasonablo conditions that the British 
Government should offer. 

Sindia bad seen cause to repent of the error which, under the influence of evil counsellors, 
he had commuted in countenancing tlie hostile proceedings of Holkar; and in order to 
detach him effectually from all further coiuiexioii wiili his associate. Lord Lake made over¬ 
tures of reconciliation to bindia. 

Accoiding to the terms of the treaty with Sindia, as concluded by Sir John Malcolm, 
under the orders of Lord Lake, 22d November 1805, the river Chumbul was to form the 
boundary between the two states, fnmi tbe city of Kotah, on the west, to the limits of the 
territories of Oobud to the 9uU Sindta was to have no tdairos whatever to the northward 
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of that river, and the Company, in like miuincr, to have no claims to the southward of that 
extent of xts course Sindiii resigned all claims and pi etcusions on the countries of Boondeei 
Snmedee, Dholpore, Bailee, and Riyah-Kcrrah. The Company also engaged to cntei into ■ ' " 

no trealicfl with the Rajahs of Oidifiore and Joudporc, and Komh, or otk r chiefs, tributa- Appendix, No. 20. 
lies to Sindia, in Malwa, Mew.ir, oi Mnrwar, and in no shape to interfere with tlie seltU*- 
ment which Sindi.i might in.ike with those chiefs. 

As Sir John Malcolm was actively employed (in his caoacitv of agent to the Govomor- 
generaD in carrying on the negotiations with Sindia and l1olk.ir. Ins observations* upon the 
comae ot policy which was tlien .idopU>d by the Govcmoi-gciieial are well entitled to atten¬ 
tion They arc as follow: 

“ Sir George Bailow did not altogether approve of tliU treaty (tliat with Siiidin); and 
though he expressed his higli satislaction at the icadiiieas with which Dowlut ll.io Sindia 
had consented to withdiaw from any concern m the aflaiis of Uindostan to tlic iioitliward 
of tlw* Chumhul, lie stated his most d«*eidcd eonvictioii, that the actual condition of our 
affairs confimed the policy and oxpodn-iicy ot tiiejirinciplcs upon which he liad it m con¬ 
templation to effect a final arr.iiigeiiicnt with the chietiains, and of ilic tciiitorics west of 
the Jumna. Ho was fully satisfied that when these aiiangements should be catricd into 
execution, they would constitute a dcgice of security against all hostile attempts, whicli 
could not be augmented, tboiigh it niiglit be iiiip.iiied, by the prcsei vatioii ol oui alliances 
with the petty states west of the Jumna 

“ Sir George Bailow thought that, with the exception of ilic defensive alii.iiiLcs subaii<i- 
ing between the British Government and the great powcis of India, it w'as foi the interest 
and security of the Comp my to limit all rcUtions with the surioundnig statis to those j 
of geiier.il amity, and to trust the safity of its tciiitoiial possessions to the snpiemacy o© 
our powci, a well-iegnlated sjstcui of defence, and a icvival ot those contests and commo..’i 
tions which fornieily pievailcd .imong the states of Hindostan }t 

“ Under such impicssions, the Goveinoi-general conceived th.nt the 5th and Gth aiticles\ 
of the treaty might preclude tlic aeconiplishment ol this gencial system, as they imposed ' 
upon ua an obbg.ition to protect from Smdia’s encroachments all the slates and oliieftaiiis to 
the noiih of the Chumbul from Kotali to the Jumna 

“In Older to lemedv the ineonveiik'iice which the Goveinoi-gem ral apprehended from 
this arrangement, lie transmitted declatutory ai tides to the following purpoit, to be annexed 
to the treaty. 

“ * 1 That Sindia ceded to the Honourable Company all the teiTitory noitli of the river 
Chumbul, which was ceded to him by the 7th article ot tbo treaty of Siiijcc An)eiigaimi, 
that IS to say, the wliole of the districts ot Dholpoie, Bdrree.aiid Unjuh Kerrah, .'iiul the Com¬ 
pany gave lip all claim to aii} rule, tribute, or possessions on the south bank of that i iver 

‘“2. ITiat the Company, fiom fiiendship to Smdia, agiecd to pay linn the atimial sum 
of foul lacs of rupees. Also that they assigned within their tenitorics ni Hindostan, a 
jagheer, amounting to a revenue of two lacs of rujK>es pei annum, to Baezali Bhje, the 
wife of Sindia; and a jaglioti, amounting to one lac of rupees pet annum, to Chumniili 
Bhyc, the daughter of that diief.’ 

“The intention of these aitides was to supersede the opeiation of the 5th, 0th, and 7tli 
articles of the treaty. 

“The (Jovernor-geiieial was also desirous ot coding the districts of Touk-Uampoor.ih to 
Sindia, in lieu of the foiii lacs of rupees perunnuin, to winch that duel became jicrsonally 
entitled by the treaty; and lie oonceivcd tins cession moie desiiable, ns the teiritory in 
question was formerly possessed by Holkar, and its cession to Sindia would lend to confinn 
and pcrpcluaie an opposition of inteiests iK-twcen those cbieltains. 

“ The rcm.uning paits of tlic ireiitj' wcie entirely nppioved by the Governoi-geiierfd, 
who stated in Ins ilesp-itch, that aftei the inatiirost deliberation, he was satisfied of the policy 
and expediency of dissolving the allmnee with the state of Jyepore; hut would defer to a 
subsequent despatch the cominunieation of the mode in which this arrangement ought to 
bo carried into execution. 

“ Loid Lake iinmediaiely coiiumiiiieatcdthe declaiatory .irtides toMoonshoe Kavd Nyne, 

(Siiidia’s minister,) .Slid proposetl the exchange of'i'onk-H«nipoor.'iii for the annual pecuniarv 
stipend. To this piopusition, however, Sindia would not agice Kavel Nyne said, .snd 
added his own conviction, that his master would not accept thedistiictof Tonk-Rampoorah, 
if given gratis, as such an act would form nn insurmountable hai to an\ lecoiiciliation 
betw'cen him and Holkar. Kavel Nyno earnestly recommended that the declaratory ai tides 
should not be sent to Uowliit Rao Sindia till a British resident had reached the court of that 
chief, who could furnish the requisite explanations, and satisfy Sindia’s mind with regard to 
the policy winch had dictated them. As there appeared much good sense in this opinion. 

Lord Lake informed the Governor-general that he had delayed their transmission; and took 
this opportunity of again urging to Sir George Barlow the necessity of some modification 
of the general principles l.iid down for his guidance I..ord Lake, in this letter, dwelt ujion 
the grounds which had led him to insist upon the Chumbul bi'ing the Ime of demarcation 
between the two states ; and observed that the territories of the Boondee Rajah, which were 
immediately to the nortliward of the Chumbul (opposite to Kotah), though snuill, both in 
revenue and extent, weio veiy important,as they coinmandetl a principal pass into Ilmilos- 
tanj and that the Company was, in his opinion, hound to defend and piotect that Rajah 
for ills uniform friendly conduct, and paiticularly for the great aid which he had the courage 
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to pve Colone) Monson duiing hia retreat; by which conduct be had ezpoaed hiouelf to 
the veogeaoce oF Jeawunt Itao Moikor, wlio was known to cherish the moat inveterate hos¬ 
tility against this petty chief From this fact, Lord Lake observed that he had always 
imagined that under any airangement which might eventually be made with Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, it Would he difficult, consistently with a due regard for the honour and reputation 
of the British Government, to give the Boondee Rajah over to the resentment of that chief; 
and he had therefore thought it would bo desirable to release him altogether from Mahratta 
power and influence. 

** Lord Lake stated in his despatch, that he had viewed the assent given by Sindia tp relire 
altogether from Hindostan, northward of the Chumbul, as an unequivocal and complete 
acknowledgment of our established power and superiority; and gave it as his opinion, that 
no secure or honourable peace could be concluded with Holkar without a similar conces¬ 
sion; for though it was possible that the British territories might experience an increased 
security from the remote contests of the principal Mahratta chiefs, he was satisfied that if 
Sindia and Holkar were allowed to renew their claims upon any of the states immediately 
west of the Jumna, and to mix in then disputes, there would be serious danger of reviving 
ambitious hopes which were now completely extinguished, and of causing another contest 
for that supremacy which was now so fuUy acknowledged. 

These opinions had no eflect srhatever in changing, or even modifying the resolutions 
of the Governor-general; who, though he admitted the great attention which was due to 
the local experience of Lord Lake, deemed it his dut^ to adhere to the general principles 
by winch be hud determined to legulate his conduct in this proceeding; and the declara¬ 
tory articles were forwaided from Sir George Barlow to Dowlut Riio Sindia, with a letter 
explanatory of their nature and object.” 

In tlic pacification with Holkar, which ensued shortly after that with Sindia, he agreed 
to renounce all right to the districts of Tonk-Rampoorah, Uondee, and to places north of 
the Chumbul. 

“ Sir George Barlow had instructed the Commander-in-lHiicf to insist upon the cession 
of Toiik-Rnmpoorah, with a view to an arrangement with Sindia respecting those provinces; 
but as he found that impossible, and that no state or chief would venture to take them 
without a guaranty, wo were, he conceived, reduced to the necessity of either consenting to 
such guaranty, or oi keeping them ourselves; and ns iieithci of these measures weie con- 
sisU-nt with those goneial principles of policy which he had resolved to pursue, he deter¬ 
mined to annul the provisions of the second article of the treaty, and restore them to 
Holkar; and foi that purpose he returned the treaty, with a declaratory article annexed, 
by which a re-ccssioti of tnese valuable provinces was made to him; and the Boondee Rajah 
was also abandoned. Lord Lake endeavoured, but in vain, to alter the sontiroonts of the 
Governor-general relative to this pnnciple of concession to Sindia and Holkar, and to pre¬ 
vail upon him not to withdraw our protection from those petty chiefs, vvliom he thought 
entitled to it by their conduct and attachment.’* 

His Lordship’s objections to the dissolution of tlie alliance with the Uajah of Jyepore 
were frei'ly and fully statctl He observed that although there might be sufficient grounds 
for opening a negotiation to new-model the alliance with the Jyepore state, or even to effect 
a dissolution of all engagements between tiie two states he doubted how lar w o had a right, 
after what had passed, to dissolve it in a {leremptory manner; because as such apruceemtig 
would expose the Rajah of Jyepore to an instant attack horn both Smdm and Holkar, it 
would, unless it rested upon clear and undisputed grounds, rndke an impression among the 
states of India highly unfavourable to the reputation of the British Government 

Lord Lake’s arguments, however, made no impression upon ihe mind of the Governor- 
general, and the ulliaace was accordingly dissolved, but uot until after pacific arrangements 
Were coiulndcd with Sindia and Holkar, who weie, therefore, piecluded from objecting to 
the renewal of tlmt connexion, if at any future period the British Government should see 
fit to adopt that measuic 

Sir George Barlow was equally anxious to dissolve the defensive alliances which had 
been contracted with tlie minor states of Bhurtpoor and Mucherry, but from so doing he 
was dissuaded 

It might have been expected that the disposition wnich characterized Sir George Bar¬ 
low’s governmi nt would have induced him to modify tho stipulations of the treaty of Bassein, 
in conformity to the views of the home Government, as explained in the secret letter of 
March 1804. He, however, did not deem it safe to make anv attempt to alter the provisions 
of that treaty Hin reasons for iiiaintaming the alliance with tho Peshwa were expMned 
in a despatch to tho Secret Committee, dated 1st June 1806. He did not believe tnat the 
Peshwa was dissatisfied with any of the stipulations of the treaty, or that the modifications 
suggested from home would tend to icconciie tho Mahratta chiefs to our connexion with his 
Highness. He observed, that nothing short of the entire abandonment of the alliance wonld 
satisfy those chiefs. “ But,” he ^ded, “ in the dissolution of the alliance witli tho state of 
Poona, the question of our public faith is involved, not only with the Peshwa, but with his 
Highness the Soubafadar of the Deckan, the treaty of Bassein, contuiiiing stipulatioiiain 
favour of bis Highness, of which the foundation was laid in tlio treaty of Hydrabad, 
eoneiuded in October 1800, and which, by anticipation, arc confirmed by the provisions of 
tlie secret and separate articles of that treaty ” 

ImtU Mnitof who had held (he office of Biesidentuf ihe Board of Control from February 
to July 1806, was appoiated to the Government of Jndioi whi^ lie readied in the month 
of July 1807. .. .. 

' ' ' His 
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His Loidship entered npun the performance of ius high duties with a reaolntion to r\ ^ v 
^•erve the alliances at that time subsisting, but not to entangle himself in new coniie'ciona FOREIGN. 

His attention was called in the following year (1808) to the state of uHairs at Ilydrabad, -, 

where a poweiful faction, iinfneudl)' to the English had groivn up. To counteract the Appendix, No. SO. 

proceedings of this faction, it had been necessary foi the British Government to come ' "'' 

forward in support of the minister, Meer Allutn, who had been instrumental to the loi ma- „ 

tion of the allianw. Mecr A Hum died in 180»^ and as theie was the strongest reason to 

apprehend, that if the Nizam were left uncontrolled in the selection of a successor, the mu 

advantages of the alliance could not be preserved. Lord Minto detenained to exert Ids CTtarfaf ffrntti* 

utmost endeavours witJi a view to rescue the inuniu^einoiit of the Nizuin’s affairs fcoin fulling 

into the hands ol the party above alluded to. After a troublesome negoiiation, the Nizam was 

permitted to appoint Mooneer-ooLMoolk, a nobicmaii of high rank, but unused to business, 

to the office of minister. Mooneer-ool-Moolk, however, was placed under such restrictions 

as deprived him of all authority He entered into a written engagement, in virtue of which 

the Nizam’s affairs were left to the sole charge of Chundoo-l.oll, with the title of Peshcar, 


or deputy. Tins person was entirely dcpeiident upon the support of the British resident 
for liu continuance in power: and although such an arrangement was theoretically, and, in 
some respects, practically, objectionable and inconvenient, it probably served to prevent the 
alliance irom falling into decay. By moans of the influence which the resident possessed, 
he was enabled to effect such a reformation of that part of the Nizam’s aimy which formed 
his contingent, as rendered it of efficient service when its exertions weie lequired in the 
Findarry and Mahratta war 

Lord Minto having approved of the measures which had been adopted for disciplining 
the Nizam’s force, was desirous of extending the same system to tlie Poshwa’s troops; and, 
under instructions fiom Bengal, the resident at Poona prevailed upon his Highness to form 
a brigade of regulai infantry, which he placed under tho command of Major Kurd, a 
Company’s officei. His Lordship also effected an arrangement by which tho Peshwa’s 
southern j.iggeerdnrs, a class of chiefs who hold their lands upon the condition of military 
service, were constrained to pay more rcspoct than they had previously paid to his Ilighness’s 
requisitions. 

In the Memoir, No. 1, the causes have been explained which Jed to the extension of 


British protection to the Seik chiefs inhabiting the territory situated between the nvers 
Sutleje and Jumna. This measure was founded upon a right acquiied by tho British Govern¬ 
ment in vii tue of the treaty with Sindio, 1803, but it had not been exercised until it became 


necessary to prevent tho extension of Bmyeet .Sing’s authority in tliat part of iiindostun. 

'Jlio employment of a large Biicish force* in defending the llajali ol Berar (Nagporo) 
against an attack made upon him by Aiiieor Khan, at the head of a licentious body of pre- 
dlatory troops*, was icgarded by the Government at home as a meosuie ol defensive polity 
With icspect to the operations against Moer Khan it was obsert'ed, that Colonel Close, who 
commanded the Britisli force, ought to have boc*n authorizeii to pursue the invader. This 
opinion is contained in a secret lettei, dated 10th September 1811, prepared at the Board 
during the presidency of l^aird Melville, of winch letter tho following is an cxti act: 

“ However averse we may have been, and still are, from policy, os well as ihe positive 
declarations of the Legislatme, to any schemes of conquest, or any wars undertaken for 
that object, even though it should not be distinctly avowed, wc never can admit the expe¬ 
diency of abstamnig from disaliliiig any power, against whom wo may h.ive been compollod 
to take up arms, from renewing its aggressions. We are willing to allow, that the question 
of expense likely to bo incurred in these ulterior operations was necessarily lu he taken 
into consideration; hut, on the other hand, our original expenditure might possibly be, in 
some measure, compensated bv the acquisition of tcrrilory, and our own Irontier, and that 
of our ally, might be rendered more secure, and might be guarded at less expense. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary for us to add our opinion, that the permanent security of the British 
interests in India does not depend on any supposed balance of power among the native 
states. It is like the naval supremacy of this countiy: our power ought never to be 
exerted for the purposes of oppression or injustice; but it ought to be paramount over 
all, even if all should be combined against, or it will probably cutse to exist.” 

When It became evident, that without the constant repetition ol the same prccantionaiy 
efforts, tlie Rajah of Beiar could nut have inanitained bis political independence, Lord 
Minto very justly conceived, that the llajah ought to bear a part of the expense attendant 
upon the employment of a field lorce on his frontier. His Lordship accordingly pressed 
the Uajah to enter into a subsidiary treaty; but although tho amount of tlie proposed 
subsidy was very moderate, the llajah could not be prevailed upon to close with tho proffered 
terms, and it was not until after the death of the Rajah, in the year ISlff, that an alliance 
was formed with the slate of Nogpore This arrangement took place during the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Hastings. 

Before Lord Minto quitted India the power of the Pindarries and other predatniy bodies 
had become very foimidable. 'Ilie subject was frequently brought by his Lordship under the 
notioe of the home authorities; and although he was deterred by prudential considerations 
from adopting active operations on an extensive scale agmnst these freebooters, apprehensive 
as he was that such a coarse of proceeding might involve the British Government in a war 
with the Mahratta chiefs, Bmdia and Holkar, nit Lordship, nevertheless, distinctly stated. 
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in his despatches to the Secret Committee, that defensive measures were mere palliatives *, 
and that it would inevitably become necessary, at no very distant period of time, to strike at 
the root of this growing evil. 

The Marquis of Hastings (then Earl of Moira) assumed^ the government of British 
India on the October 1819 His Lordship was almost immediately impressed with 
the conviction that a cliange in the system of our policy was reqtdsitc in order to ensure 
the tranquillity and security of our dominions. In a letter, dated the 3d March 1814, he 
gave It as his opinion that our affairs could not prosper until we should become the bead of 
a league, to which every power in India should be a party, and which should constitute the 
Brihsh Government the arbitrator between all, and give to it the dii ection of the strength 
of all, against any disturber of the public peace. 

The policy thus recommended by Lord Hastings was virtually the same as that which 
distinguished the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, and which had been disapproved 
at home, on the ground of its tendency to extend our dominions, and to entangle us m the 
complicated aftoirs of the Mahratta empire. Lord Hastings' proposal did not meet with 
the concur!once of his Council; and in a letter prepaied at the India Board, and trans¬ 
mitted through the Secret Committee on the 3d January )81o, the Supreme Government 
were directed to refrain from making any material change in our subsisting engagements, 
excepting under circumstances of urgent necessity, without the previous sanction and 
authonty of the Government at home. 

Questions legarding the predatory powers coiiiinued to be discussed in the Supreme 
Council, whose deliberations weie urgendy recommended to the serious attention of the 
Secret Committee, In a despatch, dated September Dth 1815, to the Goveriior-gcneial in 
Council, the Board, through the Siecret Committee, observed as follows : 

“ We do not disapprove of your liaving added to your resolution, to confine yourselves 
to defensive measures, a resolution not to exclwlc from j our contemplation the opportunity 
of striking u blow at the Pindarries, which might not involve the necessity of prematurely 
engaging in an extensive system of opei ations. 

“ Yet if we could entertain a hope that, by any military xir political operations on our 
part, the Pindaines could be suppu-ssed ex{iellcd from Hindostan, without tncoloing us 
with the Mahrattas, we should willingly, foi the sake of the geneial tranquillity, approve 
of such an operation, but we ate not willing to incur tlie risk of a general war for the 
uncertain purpose of reducing or removing those piedntuiy bands 

“ Upon the subject of the confederacy,which the Govoinor-gciieral is desirous to establish, 
notwithstanding the talents ho has manifested, and the aiguinents with which he has sup- 
potted his opinion, we must acknowledge that we cannot concur with Ins Lordshi]). We aic 
approliensive timtsiicha confederacy would provoiather a soiirceof weakness than of strength; 
that it might liazaid the dissolution of our existing nlJiiiiices, without substituting anything 
substantial in their place; that the attempt, however unlikely to succeed, upon the piinciples 
proposed, would excite jealousies with respect to our policy that miglit he.«ttended with the 
most dangerous consequences, and might lead to a combination amongst the native powers, 
by which we might be involved in a contest more extensive than any in which the British 
Government has ever been engaged in India. We certainly do not recognise, from any 
circumstances within our knowledge, the embai nissmcnt alleged by the Governor-general 
to arise from contradictory engagements, although an apprehension of such embariassment 
18 among the causes which induce us to be cautious in the extension of our connexions. 
We believe, with Mi. Edmonstono, that our povvei, and not the abuse of it, is our cdlence 
against the native princes; and although we aie much disposed to discourage that system 
of minute interference in their internal afiairs, of which his Lordsliip comjilains, we cannot 
ascribe to it the exiensivo eflects which he apprehends Any specific proposition for giving 
strength or simplicity to our existing alliances will he received by us with due regard; but, 
satisfied that the system which was consolidated at the close ot the last Mahratta war is one 
as conducive to the public wellare as the very peculiar nature of the case admits, we are 
chiefly desirous, that by prudent management, our affairs should be maintained in the 
same relative state under which our possessions have now, for ten yeais, continued in a 
state of tranquillity.” 

With respect to the alleged contrariety of the engagements subsisting at the date of 
Lord Hastings’ arrival in India, it is to be observed, that nearly the whole of those engage¬ 
ments had been either contracted or revised and modified by Lord Wellesley, of whose 
policy It w-as a fundament.il principle to constitute the British Government the arbiter of 
all disputes which might arise between the states with which it was connected by treaties 
Cither of subsidiary alliance or of mere protection. All weic restricted from carrying on 
any political correspondence except with the knowledge and sanction of the British Govern¬ 
ment, at whose disposal they weie respectively bound to place their military resources when 
occasion should arise requiring a combined exertion of force against a common enemy. 
Such being the tenor of Lord Wellesley’s treaties, it is difficult to perceive the need of any 
furtlier provisions in order to effect the purposes contemplated by Lord Hastings. 

It IS, indeed, true that the right of thus calling foi th and directing the resom-ecs of the 
native powers did not extend to the great Mahratta chieftains. The prosecution of the 
grand scheme of persuading Sindia, Holkar, and the Riyah of Nagpore to become parties 
to the league, of which the basis was laid by the treaty of Hydra^d (Oetober 1800} hiui 

been 


* On his return to England in the year 1818, Lord Mmto obswved to the writer of this Fiqier, 
that defensive measures would bo just as effisctual as to attempt to fence out the caokoo. 
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been interdicted iiy the home nuthoritica, lu obedience to whose orders Lord C'cu'nwaliis 
and Su* Geoigc B.trlow Inul strenuoudy i esisted all temptations to enlarge the sphere ol our 
allianc(». Lord Minto »:m well disjMsed to ibllow in the same course; but there is good 
reason to believe, that while he «us tully aware ot the einbai rns&nienls attendant upon a 
departure liom thill coui'se, he foiesaw that the neutial and merely dci'unsivc system oF 
policy could not be much longer presoived, consistently with the mdintenancc of tlic pence 
and security of our own dominions and those ot our allies. 

The^ same conviction was occasionally expirsst>d by other members of the Supicme 
Council, including Mr Ldniniistoue, between whom and Lord Hastings, howevei, there 
existed a ditlerence of opinion upon a must inuiciial point Mr. hMiiiunstonc regtiidod the 
further extension ot our politicnl alliances as an evil to bo avoided as long us possible; 
whilst, on the otlier hand, l.ord Hastings appeared from the first to liave entertained the 
notion, that tlic suppression of the great evil ot prc'datory warfare could not be etiected by 
any measure short of the c.-<tahlishiiient of a league, wliicli should compicbend all the states 
south of the river Indus, the minor states ot Uindostnn and Central India being leqiiired 
to acknowledge the supieniacy of the British Goveiuniont in retuin fur their deliverance 
from the inroads and exactions of the Palnns and Ihiidarries 

It IS due to Loid Hastings to state, that ins opinion as to the necessity of torimng con¬ 
nexions with the chiefs ui llajiioutami was iounded upon testimony entitled tun high degree 
of respect. 

The political agents ofgoveinment m difleient pnits of India had all coiicuired in repre¬ 
senting the danger of allowing the upstart power oi Mccr Kluin and his associates to acquire 
stability and consistenre by the subjugation of the petty clneftains of Ilindosian. Mr. (now 
Sir Charles) Metcalfe, who held the office ot resident at Delhi, in a despatch, datid 
June 20,1811, iidvei ting to the urgent applications of those chieftanis for the iiiierposition of 
our nuthoiity 111 their behall, observed as follows “When I leplv to those various appli¬ 
cations, 1 find U difficult to obtain even a confession that tlie iikhIci ite policy ot (Jovera- 
incnt IS just People do not &ci uplo to asseit that they have a right to llie piotoction of the 
Biitish Cjoveiinncnt They say, that thcie always has cMsted some powen in India to 
winch peaceable states subnulted, anil, in return, ubiamed its protccliun, that then their 
governments were niaintiiined in icspectabiliiy, .tnd they weie Heciiie against the mvnsions 
of upstart clneU, and iiriniesof lawless banditti; that the British Oovernuient now ocuupic-> 
the place ol the gicat piotecting power, and natural gunidian of the peaceable and weak; 
but that owing to its icliisai to use its influence ioi their piotectiun, the peaceable and 
weak states me continually osposed to the oppicsMons and ciueltics ot robbeis and 
plundercH, the most licentious and abandoned ut mankind. 

“ It is impossible to live in tins pint of India and to see tli'* scenes whicii pass befoie oui 
eyes, without icgiettnig that the llajpoot stattMue not imdci oiu piotectuui. A coiifede- 
lution ol the Uajpoot Stab’S niidci tlie piotectioii ol the Biitisli (Joveiiinient must he a 
tavouiite object witli eveiy mui who has any clitige ol pohtic.il duUes ni tins iiiiiirter 
Peihaps no event could take jii.ie • in India th.it wuiiiil be atteiuled with so iimay great 
advantages, It would (unneit the Bengal and BoinLiy tcmtoiies, by a touiitiy that might 
then he cunsideicd, loi ill political mid militaiy piiipo-'eH, oiii own Lying hetwein Agra 
and (iuzerar, it would depiivc the vagabond armies of India ot then pimcijial losource for 
lavage and plunder; and as tlieie .ire scaioely any hut such tumtes in India that me not 
niulei the Conti ol of the ISutish Govciument, it would tend more than any other pructioublo 
event to csiublisli (iiiiilly die pciiiianent peace ot Induv. 

“ The iniei vention of Ilnjpout.'Uia nndti oui influence would prevent any co-operation 
between those run them and soiitheiii jiovvers, whom we have leason to suppose ill aflected 
towards us, and we should always liave for neighbouis and allies piiuees by nature ami 
habit conlented with then own coiintiies, iice fiom the spiiit ol aggiessiuii and encioach- 
ment, and delighting in the arts of peace and iigiicultme. 'llic value ot such neighbouis 
will pci haps be foi cibly felt, slioulct we have iii then 8te.ui a Patau oi Mahiatta govern¬ 
ment ” 

Mr. Jenkins, the i evident at Nagpore, in a Letter to I^rd Minto, dated December flO, 
1811, took an able ami com pi el tensive view of the scveial lines of policy winch might be 
pursued with 1 elation to tlic using powei ot the Pataiis and Pinduirics. lie limited our 
option to one of the three following courses.— 

1, To remam iieiitial spectutois of the convulsions of the neighbouring states, confining 
ourselves to meosuics purely dciensive. 

2. To unite with uthci states of India In an eflbrt to reduce the power of the Patansaiid 
Piiidarries, without, liowevci, extending our subsidiary relations beyond their picaciit 
bounds. 
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3. To adopt a decided system for the entire suppression of the predatory powers, and to 
combine with it the extension of uur subsidiary alliHuces to tlio llajab ot Nagjiore, Ilolkur, 
isindia and the llajpoots. 

He showed, that the^rst-mcntionod course could not bo permanently pursued, and would 
only defer the danger, not only wjtliaut any adequate object, but with a moral ceriaiiity of 
nicrcased difficulty in meeting the crisis when it occurred. 

To the second course of proceeding Mr Jenkins objected, that wo should not have it in 
our option to direct the coiifcduiatcd forces in the mode best calculated to attain the end in 
view, clogged as our exertions would be by the obstinacy, weakness, jealousy and shoit- 
sightedness of the powers on whom we should rely for co-operation, but over whose measures 
we could exeyei^e no legiiitnate pr salutary ccwUpl; and that, tlierefpre, our enertions 
, (445.—VI.) H H would 
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or would not be rewarded bv that permanent aecurity, which should alone induce us to put 
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-;- The third course was that winch, in Mr. Jenkins’s opinion, ought to be adopted. The 

Appendix, No. 20. Ugjah of Nagpore was then, he conceived, well disposed to connect himself with us; the 
—- Rajpoot states called aloud for our protection; the family of Holkar would gladly have 

» accepted our aid in lescuing the resouicesot that state from thegraspof Meer Khan, whose 

H. *. tws, j!.Hq. toiiducl had disgusted the ministers and principal persons at Holkar’s court; 

The Right bon. Jw'kins did not apprehend any insuperable difficulty in bringing Sindia himself 

Ckarln Grant within the circle of our alliances. 

Dn the Ist December IS15, Lord Hastings recorded an elaborate minute, in which he 
took a general view of the political state ot India, and detailed the measures to which he 
was desirous ot obtaining the sanction ol the Govern inent at home. His Lordship had not 
then received the secret instructions of September 1815, of which the tenor has bean stated 
in a preceding page. 

In I.ortl Hastings’s view, the (Linger arising from the Pntan and Pindarry troops was 
imminent and serious, and intimately connected with that which he apprehended from the 
latent hostility ot the Mahratta cliiets, who (his Lordship supposcdl were favourable in die- 
]>osition to the existence of the jiiedatory system He lliereioi e cunemved that no steps for 
the suppression of the predatoiy hordes would be effeotual without “a settlement of tlie 
dominions” of the Maiiratta pouets. Thus assuming that the Mahratta chiefs waited only 
for a favourable oppoitunity to attack us, and tlut no policy could long avert a wai, Loid 
Hastings did not think that «c ought to be dcteiied by the feat of a rupture with them, 
from proceeding fortliwith in the most efteciunl course foi putting an end to the irregu¬ 
larities by which the peace of India had b(>eii so miiLh disturbed. 

With reference to tiic 8upi>osed seniimtnts of the Mahratta chiefs, li isLordship thus 
expressed himself;—“The native piinoes would not leuIAin merely indifferent to the 
incieasing power of the predatoiy b.mds, but placing ndiance on its magnitude and con¬ 
sistence, they would argue th.it the shock it might lmp|)en to give to ns would present the 
felicitous muincnt for wri^aking then owtfl levenge, through winch hope they would both 
encourage and sustain the freebooters in theii hostile pioeeduies.” 

Undei this impressiuu, Loid Hostings observed that a revision of oiir political system 
was essentially necessary foi the establishment of our security “ Wc have,” said his Lord* 
hliip, “ no complete systein Oui (iist plan was to avoid meddling with the native poweis, 

I lie second was to control them all: and wo have since attempted partially to recur to the 
first, after having taking one half of the pout is ot India utidei oiii protection, and made the 
other half our eiiciuies, fly protecting the pacific suites, wc have deprived the predatory 
of the usual sources of their subsistence, and conm>qiiently have engaged m a war with the 
lattoi, which can never lenlly terminate until we have made them alter their hahils. We 
.irc all eddy attacked by one of them, and the connexion between the whole is so intimate, 
that we cannot make any exeitioii against that one without the hazard of oui being m- 
with the lest.” 

Ttie conclusions which Lord Hastings deduced fioin his levicw of oui political situation, 
were— 

1. That we did not enjoy the advantages wc had a light to cxpeiu fiom the relatioiis 
iind(Mstood to subsist between us and tin otlier pow’cis ot India; 

. ‘2 riiat tfie existing evils deinandud a decided step fin removing them; 

3 'I'liat the poweis wJiose duty it vv,i8 to apply the remedy, were unable or unwilling to 
apply It; 

4 That tlic lemedy (xnild only be found iii a course ot action wliich should lead to a 
settlement of the dominions ot the Mafiratta powers, and destroy or provide for the 
numerous bodies of irregular horse who subsisted principally on plunder; 

5 Tlmt these objects could not be accomplished without a change in our political 
relations; 

6 'I'hat in the puisiiit ol these objects we might be involved in a war with the Mahratta 
powers, l)Ut that it was also likely, that by pursuing a difierent policy, we should not in the 
end escape that misfortune; and, 

7 'I'hat should there lie no option loft us but the choice between an immediate war, for 
which wc should be lully piepared, and an expensive system of defence against a consuming 
predatory waifare carried on Llaudestinely by the Mahratta powers, and wasting our 
lesourcea until they might see a |)iactieablc oppoitunity ot coming to atv open ruptnie, we 
could not, in common sense, hesitate in prcfei ring the former alternative. 

Lord Hostings conceived that the extension ot our influence in central India, till the 
whole should acknowledge oni guaranty and supicumcy, was the legitimate and proper 
object of our policy, and that to the accomplishment of that object, by all just and lawful 
means, our views ought to be systematioallyr directed. 

Although iu tlie greater jiai i ui his Minute Loi d Hastings appeared to contemfdate a war 
with the Mahrattas as a temporary evil, with little hazard, and likely to be eventually pro¬ 
ductive of lasting benefits. Ins Lordship, towards the conclusion of his Minute, exf^emd a 
hope that the objecto wlncli he deemed iiccsssary might be gained without the risk of a 
serious war. 

“ Oui military force is,” said his Lordship, « competent, were matters to come to a strug¬ 
gle ; ail issue, however, which 1 cannot too often observe, is so far from being necessary lu 
my piuu, that 1 consider war as jt material retordinentto its completion. J look to influence 
and (^uuon as our instronfeuts, and both are now m the heigu of affiow^* 

«T1» 
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f TM peoatration of tUe Gorkah power, of which aucb an exaggerated notion waa once 
entertained, will occasion lieneticial approliension of coping with iia. Tlicrc is thence a 
probabdity of making tlie arraugement with little hazard of conflict and little disbiiisemeiit. 
The adyaiuagea of such an arrangement aie confessed by Mr. Edmonstone to have attracted 
the desires ol Government; but be remarks that they were not to be gratuitously pm sued, 
as I recommended, but only to be sought in the event of war being lurced upon us. In 
other words, they were to be enjoyed altei the completion of the inisclnct they were 
designed to prevent. To me it has seemed wisei to achieve tliecn 1 by pacific nianagenient, 
in time to pieciudc the waste and the chances of extensive contest. No man, 1 imagine, 
will be found to say that the trial upon one or olhei ol tho conditions can lie lung delayed ; 
prudence is thence called upon to decide whether it be nioie eligible to Insliioii the cxpeii- 
ment according to our own sense at convenience and pi obabilities, oi to niidertake it 
on such terms as the futuie power and the matuied pLuis ot our enemies may happen to 
impose.” 
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Mr. Canning had, in consequence of the death of the Eail of Unckingliainshire, in the 
year 1816, been placed at the head of the India lloaid, and it became liie duty of this emi¬ 
nent statesman to pi escribe the course which should be pursued in an impoitunt and pei- 
plexing crisis of affairs In a lery able and interesting memoit, Mr. Catinmg reviewed all 
the material circumstances of the political state of India, and proceeded to frame instruc¬ 
tions for the guidance of the conduct of the .Supreme Government. 

Mr. Canning, in common with Mi. Edninnstone, a'ai. disinclineil to admit that the Mali- 
ratta chiefs entertained those fiostile designs against uni powei ulnoli were attributed to 
them by Lord Hostings; and aliliuugli he recognised the neresbityof sti iking a blow at tlic 
Pindai ry and other predatory associations, wliose numbers and audacity wei c on the in(.i case, 
he concurred in the opinion expressed by the late Board, in their desp.itch of September 2!), 
1815, as to the inexpediency ot undertaking exponane operitions with the view of 
extiipating the Pindai'nes, and of lemodclling our political icl.itioiis and extending our 
influence or control 


The subjoined extracts from the instructions above alluded to (winch aio dated Septem¬ 
ber .'ith 1810), will best explain Mr. Canning’s sentiments. 

" In regard to the Pmdarries, we adhere to tin* opinion doclaicd in om lettei of thc29tli 
September 1815; wo aie uiiwtUiiig to incur the risk ot a geneial wai tui the uiieeitaiu 
purpose of extirpating altogetliei tliese predatory bands. Extended political and iiulitary 
combinations, therefore, tor that purpose, we cannot at the present moment sanction or 
approve 

“ '1 o protect ourselves and our allies against speciflc inroads, and to pttnlsii the aggres¬ 
sors, is all that is either demanded by duty or dictated by prudence. In tlio occasional 
expeditions winch such attacks may i endor necessary, vou have a right tocall for the assistance 
ot those powers w'Uti whom you are connected by alliance, and we do not think it impro¬ 
bable that, even from Sindia, you may derive assistance in enterprises against separate bodies 
of tho Piiidai ries who may have committed depicilations in out terntorios, or in those 
whioli wc are hound to piotect, although you have no ground to demand oi expect Ins oon- 
cuirence in a general league witli a view to their complete cxtirp.ition. 

“It, instead of declaiiiig general war against all picdatoiy associations, y'oii avail your¬ 
selves of the lulvaulago to he derived fioin the discordant elements ol which they ai e 
composed, and ot the dissciisiniis winch prevail among tlieir ieadeis, it appeals to us not 
unreasonable to expect that any project foi uniting all the freebooters against you under 
tlio hanncis ot the Mahratta chiefs may be defeated, but also that you may from tunc to 
time obtain a pai tial co-opeiation from one or other ol those duels, according to the degree 
m which the pcculiai interests of each may lie affected by any iiicuision of the I’liidarrio.. 

“In issuing these instructions for your guidance as well in your diplomatic arrangemeiiis 
as 111 your procce'lings with respect to the predatory hordes, wc have not been regardless ot 
the information lecently received from you as to tho suspicious behavioui of certain of the 
Mahialta chieftains, and the daring inoveiueiits ot the Pindarnrs. But we entertain .i 
strong hope that the dangers whicli aiise from both tlK*s<* causes, and whicli must, jierliaps, 
always exist in a gi eater or less degree, may by a judicious management of our existing 
relations be prevented IVoincoming upon us in any very formidable force, while, on the otlun 
hand, any attempt at this moment to establish a new system of policy, lending to a widi i 
diffusion of oui power, must necessarily interfere with those eionomical regul.itioiis which 
It 18 more than ever incumbent upon us to recommend as indispensable to the maintenance 
ol OUI present ascendaiicj, and by exciting the jealoosv and suspicion of other states, may 
loo probably produce or mature those veiy piojects ol iiostile conlederaoy which eonstiiiitc 
the chief object ol voui appreliensioii.” 

A few ilays after thcKC insti iictions had been dispatched, intelligence was received fioin 
the Madras Government of an inuption ot the Pindwnes into the Northei n Ciicars, e\( ced¬ 
ing in audacity and ei ueliy ail their fin iner inroads. These ruthless plundei ei s had on tins 
occasion surcesslully eluded the vigilance ot our out-posts, and cairied oil'tliroiigli obscuie 
ana difficult passea the booty which iIkv had ncquiieO. 

It now hi came obvious thatu vigoiniis eltort was indisponsably necessary lor the effectual 
reduction of tlie l’iiid.'iiiies>, and iiiidei that eouvietion no time was lost in ivsniiig tredi 
instructions adapted to the exiguiryot llu caw. lu a secret letter, winch w dated Septem¬ 
ber 29Ui 1816, aie the toilowing passages; “On former occasion* paiues ol Pindarru-s 
havai^xtciided thgi^. ^Ujcutljui^s with t^topoiaiy success luio the Uiiusb oommioas, bat we 
, . X446.—VL) H u 2 have 
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have not before had to notice an invasion so systematically directed against our provinces, 
so diiastrous in its eilects, and perpetrated with such entiie impunity. 

“ That an enterprise so daring and i>o injurious sliould not have Wn defeated in a man¬ 
ner calculated to deter its leaders from a repetition of tiie attempt, but that, on the contrary, 
the richness of the booty cairied off must probably dispose them again to visit our most 
flourishing possessions, is to us, as it doubtless has been to your Lordship, a source of great 
mortiflcation. 

“ The measui es adopted hy the Govemoi of Fort St. George for protecting the teiri- 
torics under his government, and for punishing the invadei s, appear to have been disappointed 
by those peculiar ciicumstanccs uliich create the chiei ilifficulty in all operations against 
these predatory hordes. 

“Our instiactions of 29th September ISl.'i, as well as those which we have leoently 
issued, discouraged plans of general confederacy and of olleiisivo operations ugniiist the 
Pindarries, either with a view to then iiitci extir|Mtio:i or in anticipation of an apprehended 
danger; but they were not intended to restrain youi Loidship in the exercise ol your judg¬ 
ment and discretion upon any occasion when actual wai upon our tei ritonos miglit be com¬ 
menced by any body of maraudeis, and where tiie lues and piopeities of Biitish subjects 
might call for efficient protection. 

“ Wo think it, howcvci,due to your Lordship not to lose an instant in conveying to jou 
an explicit assurance of our upprohntioii ol any measures winch you may have authorized 
or undertaken, not only for reptlltng invasion, hut far purminy and rhasttsiny the inva/lers. 

“ Such an invasion obviously constitutes a case in which we have a right to call for the 
co-operatioii ol our allies. 

“ We have ns cleailya right to rcquiic of any native powers thiougli whose territories 
the invaders may have forcetl their way, either an engugcmciit.^(siipported by adequate pre- 
paralionjto oppose an effectual lesistaiiot'to any such incuriiJoii in liitiire, or a pei mission 
to take such positions within their territories as may be tctnporanly necessary for our own 
defence. , 

“ No sucli demand could by any possible pci version, be construed into a design upon the 
independence of the state to winch it was nddicsscd, oi into an appetency lor enlarged 
dominion ; it would be a incasiue of thostrictest splf-dcfcnce. 

“ Your lungiiago to Sindia and Holkar will bo guided by the view which you may take, 
first, of ihe degiee m which cither of them may bo suspected of liaving assisted or coun¬ 
tenanced the Piiidiiriics in any measuies hostile to us or our allies; and, secondly, of the 
necessity or advantage ol a passage through liis territories, or of the otcupntion of a post 
in them, for the success of >oui operations. 

“An avowed co-opeiaiion wiih the Pindarries against us or our allies on the pai t of 
Bindm or of Holkai, would of course place you in a state ol diicc t hostility with the offeiul- 
iiig chief, 

“ Such a connexion, known though not avowed, would fiiinisli the same ground of light. 
Ihit in acting, or fuibearing to act on this ground, yon would be guided bv consideiations 
of prudence. It might be politic to attempt to divide such conicdoiacy by disicinlihng 
your knowledge of us CMstence. 

“ While wc rely conlidcntly on your constantly keeping in mind om general 'system of 
abstincnno fioni any avoidable hostilities, wo wish th.at you should undoistand us as di'.tin- 
giiishing between a plan of policy (Sscntially w.iilikc, or directed to obiects of i emote and 
contingent nilvnntagc, and a vigoiouscxcitioii ol niilitaiy power in vimlic.itiou ol the liononi 
of the Hritisli name, and in defence of subjects who look up to us for pi otcction." 

A loiliT h’om the Governor-general in Council, dated the 12tli Uecenibcr 1810, and 
leceivcd in F.uglund the Otii May 1817, alter advirtiiig to a Irc-sli inciir-ion of the Pindar- 
ries, and to the movements ol a detachment under C'oh'iiel Walker in pursuit of llieiii, 
proce.'ds as follows • 

“ It IS manifest that no defensive piecautioiis can be ol avail against an enemy like the 
Pindarries, wlule they occasion an annual cxpendituic exceeding the iiioet extravagant 
caicnintioiis of the cost of a vigoroux and decided system of raeasuics which would destioy 
the evil eirectnally I’hc inability of Colonel Walker’.-, foice to delend tlic extended line 
of frontier committed to his charge, has alreaily been made manifest, notwithstanding the 
activity and exertion of llmt officei and the troops under Ids command, by ,i large body of 
Pindarries Iiaving actually turned one of his largest dctaohmenis so close to Us position as 
to have been partially engaged wiih the British troops, winch, being composed entirely of 
infantiy, was nn.ible to oliei any effectual obstiuctioii to the rapid movciiirntsot the enemy. 
We have endeavoured to improve Colonel Walkci’s means ol delenco, by placing at Ins 
disposal two of the battalions intended to form a part ol the [N.igpore] subsidiary foice, 
and two squadrons of cavalry, which have been assembled at I.ohargoiiy for that purpose; 
and we hope that with this aildition hi? line will be considerably more secure, thuiign, lor 
leasons that need not he detailed, we c.sn ciUeitaiti no hopes that any system of measures 
founded on defensive principles will oppose an effectual hairier to tlic incursions of the 
Pmclarries.” 

Notwithstanding the stiong impre.sshm which Lord Hastings entertained and n-pcatedly 
avowed of the iinjiGlicy of the icstiictive system which opposed the adoption of measuies 
ea Iculatcd, accoi ding to Jiis views, to place the interests ol the Bi itisli Oovernment in India 
on a secure basis, it is due to liis I..orasli]p to remark, that ho refrained fiom acting upon 
his own plans pending a refeience to England. On tho receipt of the lUstructioiis of Sep¬ 
tember 1616, Lord Hastings proceeded forthwith to prepare for action, llie subjoined 
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extract from his Lordship’s letter of the 1st October 1817 to the Secret Committee is 
important and iiUcicsting. 

‘‘All tlie preparations which I had oidcred weie completed with so little attiaction of 
notice, that when I reached this place (Cnwiipore), I found reason to bo convinced tliai the 
native powers did not at all comprehend the extent oi lorwardness of our equipment. 

“ 1 was anxious to get into the fiel<l earlier than what the peiiod of the season (especially 
ill this year, the hottest ever known in India) would otherwise have i ecommended, lest their 
apprehension of wiiat impended over them might induce the I’indairics to attempt some 
desperate inroad into our piovinces with the hope ot distiaeting oiii plans against them 
The dangerous illness of Lieut-gcncial Sir Thomas Ilislop, from which his Excellency is 
happily recoicred, thiew some retardment on the advance of the lioopsfrom the Dcccan to 
the Nerbuddii, and I was obliged to delay coiicspondently my movements, that I might 
not discover too early the mode in which they were destined to give tacilitation to the 
operations from the aoutliwaid. Hence, iiialead of assembling the piincipal pait of our 
force on the 10th, I do not bring it together till the 20tli instant. 

“I have intimated my unalterable dctcimination to oxtiipatc the Pindairies fiom then 
present haunts, and to take measures against their rc-establishment in any part ol India 

“ This point. Honourable Sirs, brings me to an explanation of peculiar delicacy Gi owing 
circumstances will speedily exhibit the eiiuie imjiossihiluy ol my adhering to the injiint tioii 
of the Ilonouiahlc Court * against making any new ticaiy without their previous sineiion, 

I am not presuming to state any opposition ot my own judgment to that ot my hononi.dile 
employers; 1 am pleading a case ot positive and unequivoosd iieccssity We have gamed 
such advantages of position ovci those who wcic inclined to lesistance, tliat those poweis 
are comparatively defenccloss. It is my foude*.t hope tlwt the modelation of your goveiii- 
nieiit will be pioudly displavcd in lorhe.inng to cxeiciso its snpeiioiiiy in the extent wliieli 
would be fully juslilied by the detected lieacheiy ot tho^se with whom it has to deal Still, 
whether 1 shidl carry iny point without bloodshed by at once oveiawing and conediatuig, 
or whether I shall be foiced tlnough the miscalculation of out neighhoins to employ our 
strength, I am at this nioracnt essentially engaged in wai, and la a war the iiiflucucf* ot 
which 18 unavoidably vast ni scope. Theio can be no toiminution of siudi a slate ol things 
but by tieaties, unless all the e.xpense ineuired and all the points hithetto gamed sliall be 
rendered fiintless, liy our leaving affairs to retuiii to that anterior condition of which our 
experience was so baneful The preventing the le-unionof the Pmdarnes, or the forination 
of new predatory confederacies, can only be aehievetl bv binding m efHcieiit eng.igemciits 
to us such states as may have, tiom situation, tlic means of piecludmg those associations" 
weie such a piecaiitioii neglected, all piospect of being able to ledtice oiii mdinnry niilitarv 
expendiiuic (the object which has dictated the ptosent cffoit) iniist pass away. And 1 .im 
not at libcity to saciifieo so inconsistently join mteiesu, m oidei to forge a mciit for 
myself by a parade ot obcdieiuc 1 theielnio coiijinc voii, llonoiiiable fens, to do me 
justice ill looking fonvtvrd to the exigency winch 1 pouitiav. I feel that tlieic is no 
nuliifeieiicc to your orders, niucli less anv self-suflulent nuitun of following a 8vt.teni of 
iny own in the pioeeduic to winch I shall be compilied; but that, standing in the taso 
where I must act loi you, vvitliout the posaibihtv ot lelercnee to jour will, I simply 
discliaigo niy duty to you by so piohting of encumstauces as may m my humble lon- 
ceptioti best secinc tlie lutuie tiaiiqiiilhly of yoiu possessions and the umniiriupied 
afHiieiice ot your levenue. 'i’hc spir.t ot your coamiaiids will nevertheless be so present 
to me in vvhatsoevei I niiiy medit ite, that 1 ti ust the teiioi of eveiy aiiaiigemciit will piovc 
the solicitude 1 feel to make jour pleasure the leading piimiple ' 

It would be foreign from tlie puipose of tins memon to advert to the imlitaty' opci.itions 
and political au.mgements which were «lc"vi-.ed by Loid Hastings wuh a v.ew to the 
extinction of the piedatory poweis. The success ol tiis Loidship's measmes was siuhas 
might have been expected lioni the wi-dmu and encigy ol tlie mind that projected them, 
and from the gallantry and skill of the oflieois an«l ihe biaveij ot the Hoops hv whom hn 
plans vvcie earned into execution The field of opeiatioiis was eonsideiably extended in 
consequence ot the tieachery of the Peshwa ancl of ilic Uaj.di of Nagpoie, ind of the lios- 
tilitj of the other piincipal Mafiratta 01110 ?.. Loid llabiings, indeed, by an admiiabh 
stroke of p.'I’cy, not only lesiramed Sindia liom taking patt against us, but oidiged fnm, 
contrary to his will, to place ti portion of his troops et our di-posnl, and to sin tender h's 
princip'il strongholds. The Gnicowar was aKo dissua.kxl by the lesident, Major Cmnac 
(who had acquired a salutary influence over him), trom joining the eoiiiedei uy. 

It has been denied by high aiitlioiities, that in foimmg the last tombiuation against us 
tbe Mahiatta duels weie actuated by a desire to SLieeii the Piiulaiiles hoiii the vcri!{eaii(c 
ol the British Goveiniiicnt Their hostility is supposed to have been excited by a let ling 
of sympathy foi the humbled condition to whicb their foimcr noiiimal head, the Pesliwa, 
liad been rodncid by the restrictive teinis of his alliance with ns. By the btipulatioiib i.f 
the treaty of Bassem, he was deb.irred fioin cairyuig on puliiual coiiespondencc w'ltii the 
other jMabriitla chiefs It was, indeed, the objett of Loid Wellesley’s policy to biv'ak the 
ties which bound those duels together in a species ot eonfcdeiatlon 'I’iie illative poweis 
and lespective duties of the nicmhcisol tli.U confederation liod batn shape liathei by usage 
than by constitutional legulations The bonds ot their union were so lax as to atlord an 
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* Tlio injunction was not issued by the Com t of Ducelors, but by Iho Board of Control, Ihrotuth 
the Secret Comimttce. 
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or undefined latitude of action to the aevei-al chiefs, who, generally apeftkitfg, appear to hare 

FOREIGN. prosecuted their individual views and separate interests without mutual concert or rderence 

-to the will of the Peahwa. Lord WeUraley accordingly intended to convert the principal 

Appendix, No. 20 Mahratta chiefs into independent sovereigns; that is to say, to render them indepeuddnt 
ol each other, and utterly to dissolve their connexion with the Court of Poonah. ITiis 
letter trom however, but partially accomplished. Early associations and deep-rooted sympa- 

■”* * j"”’ thies survived the treaty of fiassoin, and intiigues but ill disguised were for many years 
The Right lion, carried on by Sindia, Holkar, and the Rajah of Rerar (or Nugpore) with the Peshwa, who 
Chari^ Grant probably had never been wholly reconciled to hts intimate connexion with our government. 

Hie dissatiafootiun was at length unequivocally manifested by overt acts, and the Governor- 
general felt obliged to place him under a more strict and rigorous control, and at the same 
time to deprive liim of a portion of Ins temtoiies with a view to weaken his TOwer. T’ho 
treaty of June 1817 also exacted from the Peshwa the formal renunciation of his character 
of chief of the Mahiattn federation, and the cession 'A all his rights, interests and pre¬ 
tension in liundlecund, Malwa, Rajpootana and Hmdostan. 

From the date of that treaty Bajee Ro» became but the more impatient to break the 
trammels which galled him, and seciet communications between him and the Mahratta 
chiefs were carried ou with increased activity. In the beginning of November 1817, con¬ 
ceiving that the hour of emancipation had arrived, he attacked and set fire to the British 
residency, and thus entered into a contest which terminated m the loss of hia dominions. 
His example was speedily followed by the treacherous defection of the Nugpore Rnjah. 
Most assuredly Sindia would have joined the confederacy had not Lord Hastings taken 
effectual means to (ilace a seal u^n him, so as to render it impracticable for him to move 
a single step beyond the limits of his own teriitories. Holkai gave battle and was orushed 
at Makeidpore. ^ 

It IS difficult even to hint at those splendid events without l^ing betrayed into an his¬ 
torical recital; but this, as already observed, is here out of place, 'i'lie foregoing iiairative 
will, howevei, serve to explain die circuinstanccs whicli paved the way for the formation of 
the subsisting treaties which weio concliideu during the administration of the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

Nagpore. 

That Lord Minto perceived tlie expediency if not the necessity of an alliance with the 
Kajah of Nagpore cannot admit of a doubt, although his Loi tlship was deterred by the 
jealousy of Ragojee Bhoosln, and by other circumstances, trom pressing upon linn a measure 
to which he had maiiilested a strong aversion. It was not until after the death of Ragojee, 
on the 22d March 1816, that the projected alliance was formed. Rugojee's son and legi¬ 
timate successor, Pursajee Bhoosla, was nowise capable of conducting the government that 
had devolved upon him. He had been all his life reputed to be of a disposition flighty and 
impatient of control, but a leceut sickness had depiived him of sight, and he had lost the 
use of one of his arms by a stroke of the palsy, which hnd also affocted his mind. The 
next hen to the late Rajah was Moodajee Bhoosla, commonly called Appti Saheb, who, in 
the month of April, was declared to be vested, by tlie young Rnjah himsell, with the sole 
and entire conduct of public afiaiis, under the tiilc o( Naceb-o-Mokhtiu, t. e. Depuly with 
full powers. Anxious to secure the countonanre and support of the British (ioviTinnent, 
Appa Saheb made overtuics foi an alliance, which were icadily iiu-t In the ii sitlent, 
Mr Jetikiiis, and a siibsidiaiy trmty was necoidingly concluded on the 27tli May 1816 
It contained the usual stipulations lestrictive of political negotiations or coi iespondeiicC 
with other stales, and constituting tlie British Government the arbiter of dispiiics 'I'lic 
streiigtli of the subsidiary force was fixed at six battalions of sepoys and u legimeiiC of 
cavaliy 'Fwo of the bnttidioiis were to be cantoned at Nagpore. The subsidy demanded 
was an equivalent to the field chaiges of the foice, winch was estimated at eight lacs of 
riipeco. A territorial cession had been fixed upon; but Mr Jenkins having nsceitnincd 
that money payments at Nagpoie ueie to be prefeired, an abatement of half a luc of 
rupees was made in the amount; and it was stipulated that the expediency of uoiniiiuting 
this fur a teiritoiial cession at a subsecpiont periori, should be considered and dcieimincd 
by mutual consent, but that the BriU»li Goveiniiient chould be entitled to demand such 
cession ni liie evc»nt ol any iiiegularity in the payments 'Iho contingent was fixed at 
3,000 horse and 2,000 foot, m the regulation of the discipline and internal inaiiageiiient of 
which tlie resident was to have ihe right of offering advice. 

'Tins was the first instance, subsecpiently to Lord Wellesley's departure from India, of the 
foi niation of a subsidiary alliance It was hoped that it would have the effect of entirely 
detach iiig ihc stale of Nagpore lioin the other inembeis of the Mahratta contedeiaiiun, at 
the same time that it gave us tlie advantage of occupying the stations best suited tor the 
commencement of mditaiy operations against tlie Pindarries. 

Appa Salieb dis.xppointcd the expecuitions which liad been formed of his character and 
coiKtucc. He had not been long established in the regency before he caused Rursajee 
Blioosla to be strangled in the night. 'This crime, which was peipetrated on the 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1817, was not brought to light until alter Apjia Salieb had been recognized by the 
British Government as the iegitiiuute successor of the murdered prince. 

No sooni'i were the hostile dwigns of Bajeo Rao _(tho Peshwa) towaids the English made 
known at Nagpore, than Ap{),i S<ilieb, who h.id previously carried on a secret eorrespondence 
witli Ponnnh, cMiiJC at once to the resoluiion of making common cause with the head of 
tilt Mahiatta n.itioii. iiis attack upon the Biitisli i esidcncy, and the‘frustration (d his 
lieatlierous dcsigm, by the courage and piescnce ol mind of Mi. Jt'itkins, and khn #;nl- 
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]«ntr7 of the few • Bniisli troops stationed at Seetabuldee, aio facts which have been bi lefly ^ or 

mentioned m the Memoir, No, 1. Immediately after the action, Appa Saheb tcndei od his I' OUEIGN, 

submiseion, which was conditionally accepted; but his tioops were not reduced without a - 

serious effort by the army under Brigadier-general Dovoton, who, on hearing of tlie Apiwiulix, No. 20. 
Ktyah’s outrage, hud hastened to Napgorc. - - 

After what had thus passed, it «as quite evident that no confidence could be placed in 
Appa Saheb; he was, however, pcnnitt^ to letain nominal sovereignly. By an arrange- 
ment concluded in the- month of .laiiuaiy IBIH, Appa Saheb ceded territory yielding a net Itnr'ht bon 

revenue of about 32 and a half lacs ot lupees; the British Government was vested with Charles Grant. 

a right to control every bi aneb of bis internal and external adiiiini3tratiun;*Mjb iitiposc a 
ministry of its own selection from the natives of Nagpoic, and to iiitioduce British gni- 
risons into the forts of the country. 

No sooner, however, was his peisonal danger at an end, than Appa Saheb thought only of 
regaining Ins lost authority. In the interval between the attack on the lesidency aiul the 
arrival of Brigadier-general Doveton, seoiet orders had been issued by Appa Saheb to tlie 
several Ooand, and other jungle and mountain Rajahs, to t.ill out tlicir followeis and offer 
every annoyance m then ponci to the BiitiJi autlioiities, especially to cut oil detacliments 
III chaige of convoys, and pievciU the coiiiitiy from fiiinisliing supplies to the diilcrcnt 
anuies in the field. 'ITiese and othei ineasuics of a like hostile natiiie weio for some tiftie 
concealed irom the knowledge oi Mi. .Tenkiiis, who, on dmcovcitng tin* ILipili’s designs, 
seized and brought to the lesidency Appa Saheb and bis two confidential miiusiCM On 
tlie dd of May ISIS, they were con vtved lioiu Nagpoie, iindci clmige of awing oi the 
2’2d Bengal native infantry, undei the eoiiduLt ot Captain Blown. It was intended to lodge 
the^e persons in the fort of Alluhuhad On the moimiig oi the Jtttb, Appa Saheb, dis¬ 
guised as a sepoy, joined the guard, and under semblance ot a leliefi maidicd without 
interruption com]ilctely out of the camp. Belays of lioiscs wcic m leadmess to e.iiry liiin 
to a distance befoie the alarm should be given It is eonjci lined that the pi in uf Appa 
Salicb's escape was contrived by a Bialimin who aciompaiucd the paity troiu Nagpoie, 
but after a lew marches left them on some pr< tence or other. Sevenil sepoys dcvertecl 
along with tlie piisonor, and their example was soon afterwards followed by other® 

The extensive sacrifices which had been demanded upon Appa Saheb’s rostoiatioii to the 
guddee, left it incNpedient to exact any furlbei eoiiccssions from the new Hiijiih Lord H.ist- 
mgs llicicfnie determined to giant to Appa Saheb's successor the same teiins as had been 
agieed upon in the arrangement made in the preceding January. Bajec lino Bhoosla, the 
grandson of llagoice Bhoosla, was placed on the guddec in the month oi June 1818. Being 
a minor, Buka Baeo was constituted legeiit of the state until he should come of age. The 
country reserved for the young Ilajali was during Ins minority administered by British 
officers, imdei the superintendence of Mi. .Tonkins. Tins arrangement continued in 
operation ioi eight years and a half, namely, until the 1st December 1816, when the country 
was maclc over to the llajah, with the exception oi a poition yielding about 17 l.ies of rupees 
pel aiitium, winch was retained by us as stciirity loi the payment of that paitof the Itajab's 
army winch was disciplined and uihc'ered by Biilisb oificeis 

'Ihese districts have, however, been given uji to the |{u)ali, undei an anaiigeiiient con¬ 
cluded with him on tlie 37tli Dccenibei 1829, in value oi which, instead ot iiiinislnng a 
contingent of 3,000 lioise and 2,000 foot, lie is boimcl to nianit.nii .c ioice of only 1,000 
feilladin hoise, and to p.iy a tiilmtc of eight lacs of rupees pel ainiuiii. 'llic* tioops dis¬ 
banded under tins last airangcinent consuted of two battalions of regular iiifantiy, three 
corps of hoise and thiee pioviiitial battalions; the British oificeis attached tovvliicli corps 
have been willidiawn from the Rajah's service. 

HoUtar. 

Mulhar Rao, the son and successor of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, made common cause with 
the Peshvva, and took tlie field soon aftci Bajc-c Rao's defc'ction. Aftei the decisive battle^ 
of Muheidpoie, 21 December 1817, Holkar .'igieed to a treaty which placed linn on the 
footing of other powers connected with us in siibsidiury alliance. We are bound to mam- 
taui u force of such stiength as may be judged by us to be adequate to the protc'clioii ot 
the state. In coiisideraatioii of the large territorial cessions demanded from llolkiii as the 
price of peace, he was exempted fi oni any further cc'ssion or pecuniary payment on account 
of subsidy. By one of the stipulations of the treaty, Holkar is bound to funisli a ooii- 
tiugent of .3,000 horse. 

'fhe only remunnug treaty of a subsidiary nature wbitli has been concluded subsequently 
to the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration, is with the state of 

Catch. 

Tlie attention of Government was directed to that quarter of India at a time when it 
was judged exjiedient to adopt measuies of precaution against the designs of France and 
Russia, to advance an army towards our north-western fiontier; but aftei the apprehension 
of that danger had subsided, oiii policy in respect to Cutch had for its object the defence 
of that petty state against the ambitious designs of Uie Ameers of Smd, who, if permitted 
to efiect its conquest, would have come in close contact with the piovmce of Guzerat, and 
have proved to ua a restless and trotiblesoine neighbour. 

'file 


Between 1,300 and 1,400 men. The Bajah’s force consisted of upwards 10,000 mfantry, and 
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The stale of Cuich had for several years been dislracted by mternal disseireions, and at 
length, owing to liip la\ity of the Government, various acts of aggression were committed 
by the people of Cutch on the tenitories of our ally the Guicownr. It now became 
necessary to exert our power iii defence of that ally, and in the year 1815 an expedition 
was sent against Ciiteh: the reigning Rao or prince was set aside, and a now llao placed 
upon the throne, with whom a subsidiary treaty was concluded m 1816. Some furtlior 
changes m our relations with tins state have subsequently taken place; a brief explanation 
of which will he found on page 198. 

The results of the wars with the state of Nepnnl in the year 1816, and of that with tlio 
King of Ava m 1826, although tliey added several provinces to the British dominions, and 
brought several petty chiefs and states within the pale of our protection, did not increase the 
number of our political .illionces. 


II. Having, in the foregoing {uiges, traced the origin and pi ogress of our subsidiary 
alliances, it now remains to slate the principal objections whicli have been tnged against 
tlie subsidiary system, u.s well as the nigunients that aie used in its deience, and aftei wards 
to consider whetlici (.idmitting the full force of the objections) it be practicable to abandon 
those alliances; and if not, whether any cdcctual means can be devised tor umigatiiig the 
ill effects of flic system. 

1. Of the Objections to the Subsidiary System. 

The authoi* of an interestingwoik, published in the year 1822,and entitled “Conside¬ 
rations on the State of British India,” having given a sketch of the militaiy opei-ations and 
political anaugenieuts of Lord Hastings, obseives, that a chain cTf siibsuli.iiy alliances with 
tile native states hid been eslalilishcd throughout the continent of India, in consequence of 
whieli the whole had been lednccd to an entiie dependence on oiii power. Ihs opinion as 
to the policy which produced this state of thirds is thus csprcssctl • 

“'Ihc nnoinaloits iind divided system of aiithniity wiiiili these siilisidiaiy alliances create, 
can only operate as afeiule souite of disoidcr Altogether discordant in view* and tlissi- 
milar in diaiactei, it would be a larc and unexpected occuiience m political histoiv, if the 
sepaiate action ot the rival powers which aie united in this hcteiogeiieoiis alliance should 
coiniiitiesoas to produce a harmonious lesult. 'Hie attempt tocuntiol the actions of pi mees 
who have been educated iii the school of Asiatic nn>govcinniciii, by tlie inoio enliglitened 
maxims of Kuiopeaii jiolicy, has larely succeeded 

“ Possessing a kmI supeiioiity, but aHectmg iiifeiloitty, the Buti-.1i Govcinineiit can ill 
brook the sliglitcst opiKuitioii to its will. Decked out in a iioininal siipcrioiity, but con¬ 
st ions ol a teal inleiiority, and iriilnusl tlio more b\ ihis ostentatious inoeki ly, the native 
luler IS apt to rogaid tlie eiiliglitetud inleiposition of Bulish aiitliouty as a diieet violation 
of Ills iiglits, the lemeiiibuuuc of which he cheashes willi a r.uiklliig aniinosity, vvlncli fic- 
quoiitly iireaks out in lebellioii. In li a stile of political union, the eh nice of any tolcralilo 
co.npioinis • between tliesoiival aulhoiilies, wliieli niiglitpioinote tlio piospei ifyoftlie inlerior 
.•tales, must piiiicip.illy depend upon the chaiactcn ol the re-.idcnts at the n itive eomts. If 
the Biitisli icpicsciilative should be a man of enligliiencHi views, with a diaiaclei ilistin- 
guislied (oi modelatioii, and wlio-e inteif'crenoc ui the intiriial afl.iiis of llie 'late was in.nked 
b) a due legaid foi Asiatic opinions and incjudices, it u po-sible llial lie might rniligalc the 
exercise of tins authoiily sous to render the galling chain ol his dopendciiee less iik-oine to 
the native iiilei, and tlias ultimately ueoncile liiiii to the Bmisli dominion. But tins can 
larely liiippen. 'I he < ntiic opposition ol intciesti vvhich exists must incvifibly engender 
discoid it must lie the inleiest of tlie lesideiil to »e»tiain the native prince in those 
exactions which would iinpove’ish his subjects, and lluis ultimately disable the stite fiom 
fulfilling Its engagements to the Biiush Goveiiuncat, whilst the selfisli policy of tin Asiatic 
1 iilcr piompts him to extent the iilmosl fioiii the means of Ins siibjt'cls. Thus checked in 
his dailing propc-iisiiy. Ins spun icnolts at this humilailiiig suhjeeiion, and he cmbiaccs 
with eagerness the fust upporUiiiity of liiiowiii^ it o(F. “ 

“ should the ib iiish lesideiit be a man ot a clilleieiit stamp, arbitrary and domineering in 
conduct, wlmt a vast field is open foi misgoveininent, fiom tlieio being no efficient check 
or control ovei Ins coinliict. Possessing tlio confidence of Govuiiimcnt, winch derives its 
iiiluiinatioii lliiniigh liiin only, lie can nianiige to colour his actions so us to receive their 
siqipoi t. Foriificd by tins power, and determined to make Ida will ilic law, by interposing 
Id. authoiity in beliiilt of tiiosc vvlio oppose their native piiucc, he succeeds in electing a 
supciiur uutliinity witliiii liis dominions 

“Again, tlie agent of the British Government inav he a man of an entiiely different 
cbniaeicr, soft and Hexible, aveise to the trouble of i tiling, and aecessiblc to flaltuiy. These 
moral weakiic ses aio quickly pciceptiblu by the ducerniiig Asiatic, iskdled in tlie art of 
insinuation, by tlie most delicate attenUoiis, be Inseuaibly gains ins conlidcnce, and wins 
Idiii to Ills piiipoacs. 't'lnis siicngthciied he piocecds unieatrauicd in his career of exaction 
A puiuc of tins $t.inip mn-ct inflict incalculable injury on his coiintiy. Possessing the 
entile commend of the Biiiish subsidiaiy force, lie oan subdue all opposition. Unsupported 
by tins powci, tlie resistance of his subjects would compel him to desist: but this, the only 
elhiient clieck to Asiatic misgovernment, i. rendered altogethor nugatory by the over- 
wlielmiiig superiority of our arms. Thus British protection is felt aq a grievous and 

intolerable 


Lieutenant, now Captain Adam White, of the Bengal native infantry. 
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intolerable calamity. There can be no spectacle more melancholy and humiliating than 
this, where the knowledge and strength of civilization arc prostituted to the support of an 
unhallowed career of rapacity and oppression, 'lliese two last exemplifications of British 
misrule may be regarded as extreme coses, and I am inclined to think that the first example 
is the^ mode in which our power generally operates. But those who are acquainted with 
Asiatic history will acknowledge that the latter cases are not without a parallel. 

“ These particular evils are aggiavated by more general causes. Conscious of oui 
superiority, and thoroughly impressed with the belief that it will be exercised at a con¬ 
venient period for the purpose of aggrandizement, tliey regard our power with feai and 
distrust Impelled by these feelings, and convinced that tlicir icign is altogether transitory, 
they exert every energy in collc'cting a tredsiiro which may seivo as a icsource in the hour 
of need. The expense of the subsidiary force is likewise fcU ns a severe burthen on the 
resources of the state. From vailous causes, the forces of the native prince are little 
diminished. From a feeling of personal pride, a regard to the intci csts of the military 
class, and as a secui ity against oppression, an Asiatic ruler ^els a manifest reluctance to 
reduce his army. Thus the country is saddled with an enormous military force, and those 
funds which were destined for tlie reproduction of wealth are altogether lost to the com¬ 
munity.” 

Although Captain White's description of the nature of the subsidiaiy system com¬ 
prehends nearly alt that has been uiged against that description of alliance, it may never¬ 
theless be proper to adduce the recorded opinions of persons who have lield high situations 
111 the service of tlie h^st India Company. 

In the instructions issued to the resident nt Poonah, on the Ist of November 1811 
(prepared by Mr. Edmonstone, at the period when Loid Minto was at the head of afikirs 
m India), it was observed, that the Pealiwa was evidently disposed to interpret the treaty of 
Bassein as imposing upon the British Government the exclusive burthen of protecting his 
dominions, and of rendering the Biitisli fotce the instrument ot those exertions winch it is 
the duty of every state to employ for its internal secui ity. 

“.Such, however, (says Mi. Edmonstone) is the natuial tendency of all subsidiary 
alliances which originate in tlie energy of one party and the weakness of the othoi The 
latter, relieved from its danger and its apprehensions, and withheld fioni the contemplation 
of projects of aggrandizement an<l ambition, ceases to be actuated by any motives of 
exertion The prince reposes in indolent security under the assured protection of liis ally; 
his inilitaiy cstaulisliinent is neglecterl, and Ins attention is directed to the accumulation 
of those resouiccs which, under othei circumstances, would necessarily be applied to the 
support of an efheient army. 

“ The protecting power, on the other hand, loses all but the negative advantages of the 
original compact, and is exposed to immetliate evils and prospective dangeis, the necessaiy 
consequence of tins change in the cliaiactor of the alliance. It is burthened witii the 
contioiil of disordci and inaubordiiiation, arising from the tlecay of energy in the governing 
power, without possessing the means of exercising the restraints of local authority. The 
spheie of its protection is extended without deriving from the alliance that accession of 
strength which it was intended, and, in its original condition, was calculated to afford. 
It retains unlv the negative, although certainly most essential benefit, of being no longer 
exposed to t{ie disquietude or the danger arising from the existence of an independent 
dominion left at libei ty to take advantage ot any ciicuiiistunces favourable to the prosecution 
of hostile or ambitious designs, oi susceptible of being added to the power of other hostile 
states: it incurs a danger of considerable magnitude, the danger arising from the eventual 
aversion of tlie present or future head of the state to an alliance which, while it protects his 
dominions, controuls Ins power and wounds Ins piide; fioin the weakness, the tolly, or the 
vices of Ills ciiai octer, and from the inti igues and inachinations ot liis iniiiistei s, advisers, or 
feudatory chiefs, who liave no natural interest in the preservation oi ihe alliance, and have 
ends to answer by aiming at the subversion of it Under the operation of these causes, a 
mmii object of the alliance is not only lost, but prevented; the expected souice of additional 
etrengtii becomes an instrument oi peril, and must operate most injuriously under the 
occurrence of the very contingencies against which it was intended to provide.” 

Observations of the same tenor were made by Mr Russell, the late resident at Hydrabad, 
in an interesting and able report upon the aflairs of that state, addressed to Lord Hastings, 
and dated the 24th of November 1819. 

" In some degree, (says Mr. Russell) the weakness and disorders of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment aie the necessary consequence of his political situation. An alliance with us upon 
the subsidiary system, however it may contribute to the advancement of our own power, 
leads inevitably to the ultimate destruction ot the state which embraces it Diversities of 
national character and political circumstances will alTect the manner and period of its 
action, but cannot prevent the result itself. Ihe Mabomeiiins have survived the Mai- 
hattas: the Nizam is dying comatose, while the Feshwa has expired in convulsions; but 
the destiny of both originated in the same cause, and necessarily tended to the same ter¬ 
mination If we owe the loundation of our empire m this coiintiy to the weakness in 
which we found the native powers, we ought not to complain of the evils winch that 
weakness necessarily produces. If wc have leaped the benefits, we must subniit to witness 
the inconveniences which are its inseparable attendants. Yet evils may be palliated, 
thoiigh they cannot be radically cured. The crisis may be retarded, although it cannot be 
altogether averted. And if it be true that a part of tlie mischief has arisen from the pre¬ 
dominance of our power, it is, for that reason, the more incumbent upon us that we should 
endeavour to i^ly the remedy,” 
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Upon the subject of subsidiaiy alliances, the following observations are extracted from 
a letter addressed by Sir Thomas Mmiroto Lord Hastings dated the 12tbof August 1817 ; 
at which time his lordship was about to undertake active operations against the predatory 
powers. 

“The situation of the British Government with reg.ud to the native powers is entirely 
clianged within the last twetiiy years. It foimcrly broiiglit very small .irmies into the field, 
with hardly any cavalry; and the issue ot any war in which it engaged was extremely 
uncertain. It now hi mgs armies into the field siipcnoi to those of the enemy, not only m 
infantry but also in cavaliy, both in quality and in number The superiority is so great, 
that the event of any struggle in wliieli it may be eiigaged is no longer doubtful. It has 
only to bring foiward its armies, end diet.ite what teims it pleases, citliei witliout war, or 
after a short and fruitless icsisiance. It may, however, be doubted wiieihcr, after the 
settlement of tho Pind.irnes, it ought to avail itself of its predominant powei, in order to 
exteud the ajstem of subsidiary aliiances, by «tatioiili g .i foice m Hbopaiil, oi in any other 
foiei^gn territory. Wliiletbe militaiv power of Mysore and llie M.iilmttii chiefs was yet in 
Its vigour, subsidiary allianci>3 were in some degiee iiecessarj’ for its safety, but that time 
is now pist; and when, tiierefore, the evils winch a siibsiiliiiry force entails upon every 
country in wliieh it is established sue eonsideicd, it appeals .idvisable that fiitine security 
a^iiist the IMiidarrles should be sought bv their rodnction, and by compelling Sindia, for 
bis conduct in supporting them, to cede tho distiicts rcstoicd to liim m 1805-6, rather 
than by stationing n subsidiniy ioice in Bliopaiil. 

“ 'fherc arc many weighty objections (o the eraployniciit of a subsidiary loiee. It has 
a natinal tendency to lender the government of eveiy country In which it exists weak and 
oppressive; to extinguish all bonouiable spiiit .tinong the fugliei classes of society, and to 
degrade and impoverish the whole people '1 he usual nmsdy of a had government m 
India IS a quiet revolution in the p.ildce, oi a violent one by lehellion, or foieign conquests. 
But the presence of a Biitishfoite cuts off cveiv clianee ot lemcdy, by siippoitmg the 
prince on the throne against every loicign ijiid domestic enomv It renders him indolent, 
by Uaching him to tiust to strangeis for his seciiiity, and cruel and avaiieioiis, by showing 
him that lie has nothing to teai tioin the liatrcd of Ins ouhjctis. Wlieievei the subsidiaiy 
force 18 introduced, unless the reigning prince he ii man ot gie.it abilities, the* eoiintiy will 
soon heai tho marks of it in decaying villages uud dociciising population. This has long 
been obseived in the dominions of tlie IVshwa and the Nizam, and li, now beginning to be 
seen in Mysore. The tdeiits of I’urneah, while he acted as Dewan, saved that country 
from the usual elFocts of the system: hut the rajah is likely to let them have their full 
o^M-ration. He is indolent and piodigal, and has already, besides the ciuiciit leveuue, 
dissipated about sixty lacs of pagodas ot the ticasuic laid up by the lale Dewan 

“ A subsidiary foice would be a most useful establishment, if it could ho diicetcd solely 
to the support of our aseeridanoy, without nout idling all the vices of a bad government; 
but this se-cins to be almo.st Impossible. 'I'lie only wav in which iliis object has ever, in any 
degree, been attained, is by the appoiiitineiit of a Dewun, This measure is, no ilouht, liable 
to numerous objections, but still it is the only one by which any amends c.iii be made to 
the people of the country for the miseries bioiiglit upon them by the subsidiaiy foice, in 
giving stability to a vicious govciiiinent. The gieat diftieulty is to pi event tho prince from 
counteracting the Dewan, and the llesidcnt from meddling too much, but when this is 
avoided, the Dewan may be made a most useful iiistiument o( government. 

“There is, however, another view under which the subsidiaiy system should be con¬ 
sidered; I mean tli.it of its inevitable tendency to bring eveiy native state into which 
it is introduced, sooner or later, under the exclusive dominion of the Biilish Government 
It has aheudy done this completely, in the ease ot the Nabob ot the Cainatic. It has 
made some progiess in that of ilie Peshwa anil tho Nizam; and tho whole of the territory 
of these princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as tho Carnatic. The observation 
of Moro Deksimt, in speaking of the late lieaty to Major Ford, ‘that no native power 
could, from its liahits, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as wc seemed to demand,’ is 
perfectly just. Thm vciy Peshwa will probably again commit a breacli of the alliance. 
The Nizam will do the same, and the same consequence-., ,i further ieduction of their 
power for our own safety, must again follow Even it the pnnee himself were disposed to 
adhere rigidly to the alliance, there will always be some amoiigst his principal oflicers who 
will urge him to break it. As long as there lemains in the country any high-minded 
independence, which seeks to throw off the controul of strangers, such counsellors will be 
found. I have a better opinion uf the natives of India than to think that this spirit will 
ever be completely extinguished: and I can, tiierefore, have no doubt that the subsidiary 
system must eveiywhere iiin its full course, and destroy every government which it under¬ 
takes to protect.” 

It is not necessary to adduce .any othei evidence m proof of the injuiioui opeiation of 
the subsidiary system on tlie government of the native princes. 


The Advantages of the Subsidiary System. 

As respects the interests of the British Gavemment, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
subsidiary alliances have added most materially to our power and resources. The allied 
states have contributed to the maintenance of troops which must, at all events, have been 
kept on foot with a view to die security of our own territories. 


It 
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It may peihaps be quenttoncd whether, if we weiv relieved from the specific enga^'ments 
into which we have entered with our several allien, it would be judged exp(«dient to 
distribute them at the statioiiB where they are now placed. Possibly if we were luider no 
restriction!) in llus lespect, tlic gencial defeiic'e and tranqiiillitv of India iniglit be ensured 
witli a smallei aggi-egate foice than is now iiiaintained. lint if an incicasc of our inihtaiy 
establishments has been oeeasionwl by mir subsidiaiy eiigageincnts, it must not be 
forgotten, that if the states in alliance with ua had betm left loose, some of them would, m 
all likelihood, have tbimed combinations against us, or have fiillen u picy to then more 
powerful neighbours, in which case their population and teintorial revenues would have 
served to apgment the lesources of states inimical to our Go\eminent, instead of being, as 
they now are, held at our disposal 

liy the general extension of the subsidiary and piotective system, we have been enabled 
to put an end to the lluctuations and revolutions which formeily prevailed in India, and 
which served to keep afloat large bodies of itiegulni troops who depended toi their sub¬ 
sistence upon the fruits ol tbeir picdatoiv incursions. Hy ilefiiiuig the limits ot each state 
and restiictiiig it within those limits, we have iirtuallr accomplished an object which has 
been considered as most desiiable,,immelv, tbe establishinent of a balance ot powei in 
India. It bns, indeed, been construct! d by us, niitl it must leiiiaiii in mu bauds, oi the 
equilibi mm will soon be destroyed 

As respects tAc iiUi-irsts of the naum states, the subsidiary system has, most assuredly, 
had the efiect of placing them in a stite of secuiity against exleinal danger. Relieved 
from the anxietlea ai'isiiig from that source, it is their own fault that the ullieil piitues have 
not availed themselves of the opportmiitiea winch they enjoyed of so aclmiuisteiing their 
intei nal affairs as to promote the liappmess and jirospeiity ot their subjects. It maybe 
confidently asseited, that the advice and uifluenct* of the Briiish Govtinnient have iievei 
been interposed except foi the piirpoac of exciting om allies to regulate thoir jiroceeHiiigs 
by the pi iiiciples ot juslue, equity, and liberality It has been always a cause ot pain lo us 
to witness the pievalonce of oppression, .iiid the disaffection and disoidei eonscqiieiir upon 
tilt* inisiule of those with whom we are intimately coiiin-ctcd 

As respects, thereloic, the iiiterfiti of thr jiroptr theiii'-elveK, If the .mthoiity of our 
allies has been so strengthened by then connexion with us, as lo have leinovcd all danger 
of Its subversion, however much that Huthotity may have been abused, sudi a icsult of ihe 
subsidiary system is, no doubt, muoli to be lamented, but if oui power has been excited for 
the suppi essioii ot insuircftiona occasioned by ovei exactions, it should not be forgotten 
that the vOK'e of tbe British rcsi(]< nt has always bc-eu raistxl in behalf of the ojipiessed; 
and It 18 inoie than probable iliul much evil has bci'ii prevented by the chi‘Ck which his 
pieseiico has itiipused upon the conduct of the allied Goveniincnt. 

It 18 scarcely possible that gieatei exertions could have hceii made than were actually 
made by that able <iud jiublic spirited officer. Colonel Baillic, at the Couit of tlic Nabob 
Vi/iei ofOnde, lo effect a tlioumgh icfoiiuation of the vicious system of intcinal govern¬ 
ment which had long x>revailed, and unfortunately still continues to pievail in that quarter 
of India. 

The various modes in which our intcifeiencc has been exercised iii the pffaiis oi allied 
and protected states will be explaincMl ui the sequel. 


HI. But if the subsidiaiy system be essentially pioduciive of so many evils as have been 
charged upon it, it may be well to inquiie 
^ IVhethrr it hr practicable to abandon the system of Subsidiary Alliance. 

In a pieceding page (22H), it has been stalecl that Lord Cornwallis had it in contemplation 
to libeiate our allies, the Peshwa and the Nizam, fiom some* of the rcstiiiints under which 
they liJtd been placcxl by Lord Wellesley, and iliat Sii George Barlow, although well dis¬ 
posed to carry into effect the aiiaiigcments projected by his venerable predei tssor, was 
<lctcrred from relaxing the conti ol which had been exercised over ilic pioccediiigs ot the 
Nizam 

Letters received by Sir George Barlow trom Captiin Thomas Sydenham, the icsidentat 
Hydrabad, dated in August and Sejiteinbci 1800, stated, tliat the Nizam hatl a!lmittc*d to 
his confidence certain individuals who were actuated by teeling-dc< idedly hostile to the 
Biitish Government, and iliiit the Nizam himself was evidently disafl'eciod to iho alliance. 
His Highness’s new confidants, who vv«*ie low people of vulgar umniieis .ind diasolule liabits, 
indulged in his presence then wit in ridiculing the English, and at the same time, endea¬ 
voured to alaim his Highneiss by representations ol our ambitious views, and lo excite his 
hopes of expelling ns from the Deccan. The ininistei, Meci Allum, assuied the resident 
that Secuiidei Jiili came to the throne with a piedetcinunation to extiicate himself fiom 
tlio controlling influence of the Briiish Government, and that it still rcinained the pi evading 
and favouillu object of his most anxious desiie. 

This uiiwelcoino intelligence obliged Sir George Barlow lo delibeiate sciiously upon the 
course of [lohcy which it was his duty to pursue under the ciicuniDtances above described. 
Ill a Minute, elated October 22d, 1806, he observed, that the alternative piesented to him 
was, either to abandon the alliance, oi to make an clfori to replace it on its just and pioper 
foundation, by a direct and decided interposition of that vveigiu and influence which our 
relative situation enabled us to command. He showed that, by a dissolution of the alliance, 
the very foundations of our jiowei* and ascendaiiqr in the political scale of India would be 
subveilcd; that it would be the signal and the insti'ument lor the downfall of thereioaining 
^446.—VI.) t I 2 * 
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fabric of oar political relations; that the power and resources which we had a right to eom- 
roand would be turned against us; that the hopes and ambition of the turbulent and dis* 
contented would be excited and animated by such a dereliction of our strength and influence; 
and that the territorial ceeaions acquired under the treaty of Hydrabad, for the 
maintenance of the subsidiary force, must necessarily be relinquished if the force itself were 
withdrawn. 

On these and otlier considerations, Sir George Barlow determined to replace the alliance 
on its just and proper foundation. “lam awai*e,” he observed, “ that the adoption of such 
measures involves a deviation from that system of non-interference in the internal concerns 
of his Highness’s administiation, which has been established as a principle ot wise and equit¬ 
able policy: but tlie adoption ot that system necessarily presupposed a just conception on 
the part of his Highness of the true principles and solid advantages of the alliance^ and a 
sincere disposition to maintain it It presupposed a degree oi firmness, discernment, and 
dignity on his part, which would lead him to reject the councils of profligate and interested 
advisers, who would endeavour to persuade him that the obligations ot the alliance were 
obligations of dependence and degradation, and would urge him to renounce it. Unsupported 
by these just and reasonable presumptions, that system is deprived of iu sole founcuitioii, 
and the change is adopted not from choice, but from necessity.” 

Instructions were issued to the resident, directing him to inform the Nizam, that although 
strongly disinclined to abridge his independence or to limit his rights, the British Govern¬ 
ment found It to be then bounden duty to oppose the machinations which were employed to 
dissolve the bonds of confidence between his Highness and those faithful servants nhosc 
conduct had uniformly been regulated by the true principles of the alliance. The resident 
was also instructed to insist upon the removal of Moniput Ham, the most active and powerful 
member of the anti-Hritish faction, from all authority under the state of Hydrabad. Without 
entering into particulars, suffice it to saj', that the rcsidenPis pointed remonstrances and 
authoritative demands had a salutary effect upon the Nuam’s miiuJ, and tliat his Higliness 
removed the above-named obnoxious individual, who afterwards broke out in rebellion, but 
was defeated. He fled to Holkai’s CBm]p, and finally luet his lilo in resistingan order of 
that chief to quit his camp 

Some of those who regard the subsidiary system as a deviation from the course of policy 
which ought to have been pursued by the British Government, have expressed the opinion, 
that if we had limited our views to the maintenance of the relations of simple aunty with our 
neighbours, and had steadfastly refrained from mixing ourselves up as parties in their con¬ 
tests, they would have formed a balance ofpovotr which we might easily have preserved as 
mediators between the belligetents, and by the occasional mtei position of our power in aid 
of the weaker states It has been aigiied that it might hate been jirncticable to act upon 
tins plan even after wc had become entangled in subsidiary alliances. Liciit.-colonel 
Walker, when holding the office of resident at Baroda, had, in one ot Ins desjiatches to the 
Goveiiiment of Bombay, suggested the idea of rc-transfemiig to the Gmcow,ii, for a pecu¬ 
niary equivalent, the territorial cessions which we had obtained from that prince. This pro¬ 
posal excited a discussion m the Bombay council, in the course of which one of the members 
strongly advocated the policy of establishing a balance of power in India, and witlioutpie- 
vious refcience to the Supicme Government, the subject was brought to the notice of the 
home authorities. Lord Maito concciveil that, in so doing, the Bombay Government had 
strayed fI om their province. His Lordship, in a letter to the Secret Committee, dated 
Septembci 22d, 1810, pointed out tlie numerous difficulties and inconveniences which the 
adoption of such a bcliemc must necessarily involve Among other considerations, he adverted 
to the inlium.-inity of handing over to native misrule a large population which had long 
enjoyed the blessings of tianquillity, and security of life and property, as subjects of the 
British Government. Lord Minto then proceeded to make tJic following observations. 
“As an abstract proposition, all opinions will agiee, that a balance of the power of states, 
united in political or commercial intercourse, atlords the best, if not tiic only security which 
human ingenuity can devise against the projects of ambition, or the ruinous effects of reci¬ 
procal enmity But a Ixtlance of power, to be efficient, must be formed upon principles of 
convention, such as those under which it subsisted or the continent oi Lurope before the 
Flench revolution. It must arise out of a consentaneous submission to a system of public 
law, and a recognition of leciprocal rights, as they respect the several states individually, 
and of reciprocal dunes, as they relate to the imposition of restraints upon their own 
ambition, or on the ambition of their neighbours. It must be founded at least upon a 
declared renunciation of views of conquest as a principle of government, and it must operate 
by the apprehended, and, as the occasion may require, by the actual association of several 
states to resist the endeavours which any one state may employ to aggrandize its power at 
the expense of another. 

“ At no period of the history of India do we recognize the existence of any such system 
of federation or balance of die power of states, nor, indeed, is it compatible with the 
character, principles, and constitution of the states which have been established on the con¬ 
tinent of Indio. With them, war, rapine, and conquest constitute an avowed principle of 
action, n just and legitimate pursuit, and the chief source of public glory, sanctioned and 
even recommended by the ordinances of religion, and prosecuted widioiit the semblance or 
pretext of justice, with a savage disregaid of every obligation of humanity and public faith, 
and restrained alone by tlie power of resistance 

“ Under the suocesefnl impulse of these principle^ the vast empire of tho Mahomedans 
was established over more than the oontioent of India. On its ruins arose the power of the 
Mahnttta state, wbieb subsequently brandted out into a oon&deintkni of chiefs professedly 
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directed to objects of conquest and universal exaction^ tiie fruits of which, by regular con¬ 
vention, were to be divided in specific proportions. The same views and principles ammat^ 
and extended the usurpations of Hyder Ally and his successor. The checks which the 
Mahractiis and the rulers of Mysore occasionally received Irom the power of the Nizam, 
and from different combinations among these three states, were the result, not of a pre- 
established federation and balance of power, but of the prevalence of a system of conquest, 
violence and usurpation. The efibrtsof the contending parties were directed, not to the just 
limitation, but to the subversion of each other’s power, and the aggrandisement of their 
own; and it is unnecessary to refer to the testimony of specific facts, with a view to demon- 
str.ite the self-evident proposition, that the permanent existence of a lialance of power is 
incompatible with reciprocal views of conquest and ambition. 

“The period of time when it is said that a balance of power existed in India, has been 
referred to that which immediately preceded the conclusion of tlie treaty of alliance with 
the state of Hydrabad in the year 1800; because fiom that date must be consideied to have 
commenced that system of supposed oppressive connexion to which, and to its consequences, 
are ascribed the evils so feelingly depluied. At that time we discern no tiaccs of a balance 
of the power of states Five years before, the dominion of the Nizam bad been laid at the 
feet of the Mahrattas, and he was compelled to pui chase their lenity by eiiormuiis sacrifices. 
Ills dominions were subsequently invaded by the tioom, and ins goveinment insulted and 
menaced by the power of Sindia, and he continued iii tins degraded state of dependaiice and 
control until relieved by the complete consolidation of the general defensive alliance con¬ 
cluded with the liiitish Government. The Mahratta power extended in the north of Hin- 
dostan irom the Ganges to the Jiimtna, and fium the Jiimma to the Indus; to the north 
and south, fiom Sirliind to the Neihiidda; to the cast and west, from Bundlecuiid to 
Guzel at. In the Deccan, it extended from the Nerlmdda, on one side of the Nizam’s 
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dominions, to the confines of Mysore, and on the other to the Northern Circars. The 
several Itajpoot states, and the various petty cbiefdiips interspersed throughout that vast 
extent ol country, unable to oppose, yielded their contributions to the predatory armies of 
the M.iliraltns It will not be contended that this description of the political state of Hm- 
dostan and the Deccan exhibits any feiuuies of a balance of power. Ilut it may peihaps 
he alleged, that this enormous extent of dominion, although comprehended under the 
genciiii denoininatiou ol the Mahratta empire, and united by n species of confederation, 
consisted in fact of four distinct powers counteibalancing each other. 


“ 'i'liiit this bond of association might induce them to pioti>ct each other from the attacks 
of a foreign jinwer, may, it is said, be admitted; but it involved no restraint upon their 
own projects of conquest and rapacity, nor provided against the ambitious designs of one 
to cuntiol Ol tibsuih the power of another. Accoidinglj', at the peiiod alluded to, we iiave 
seen Sindia at the head of a powerful army, domineering over the state of Poona; at 
aiiothoi, we have seen him exacting coiuiibution fiom the state of Nagpore. We have seen 
him oontendiii" foi the supremacy with ilulkar, and the latter usurping the goveinment of 
Pooii.i, and expelling the Pesliwa fiom his capital: while, in the midst of this collision, 
they weie all leady to unite in the prosecution of foieign conquests, eager to extend their 
geneifil duiiuiiion, but careful to provide fur their separate interests by a division of the 
spoil. 

“ We are at a loss to discover in this representation of facts any improved knowledge or 
practieul application of the principles of a balance of power ainong the states of India. 

“ ilut it may perhaps be intended to maintain, that tlie power oflhe Mahiatta state was 
countei balanced by that of the British Government, and the former was withheld by a 


dread of the lattm irom ]>roaccuting against it any hostile designs. Admitting this fact, 
still the solid principles <if a balance of power, founded on political and commercial inter- 
couire, aie not to be traced in such a situation of affairs. Such a counterpoise of power 
must momentai ily be subject to destruction, when tranquillity and selt-defcnce are the 
sole objects of one party, and war, rapine, and conquest coiistitute the governing principle 
of the other. It then behoves the former to combine eveiy means of additional secuiity 


that justice may warrant and ciicumstances may render attainable. 

« We sliall not adduce in proof of the existence of that spirit of insatiable conquest 
which we h.ive ascribed to the Native slates without distinction, the various eflbits which 


they luive employed to subvert the power of the British Government in India since the 
pel lod of its establishment. The existence of it as the actuating principle of every Indian 
power requires no demonstration, and we found upon it this undeniable conclusion, that no 
extent of concession and of territorial reslituliun on our part would have the effect of esta¬ 
blishing any i t-al and effectual balance of power in Indio, or would purchase forbearance on 
the part ol other states when the means of aggiaiidisemeiit should be placed in their hands. 

Your llonourahle Committee has indeed justly remaiked in youi letter of the 30tli October 
1805, that ‘ to recede is often more hazardous than to advanceadding, that this observation 
is petiiluirly applicable to India, where there is little probability that concession would be 
attiibutod by the Native powers to any other motives than weakness and fear 

“ To enter more deeply into this discussion would require a laborious leview of transac¬ 
tions and events dm ing a long course of years, and an inquiry into the views, character, 
disposition and i dative condition of the present states of India, the necessity of which is 
su^rseded both by the knowledge which your Honourable Committee already possessn 
on these subjects, and by the conviction which we entertain that no argument can be requi¬ 
site to demonstrate how vain would be the ezpeoution of augmenting our security by 
diminishing our power and political ascendancy in the qontinant of India." 

In the opiniona above stated, the Secret Committee mtmressed their entire ooocarreaoe. Ifftit Feb. 1612. 
(445.-VI.) 1 1 3 But 
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But (UdiOttgb the Government at home were not disposed to relinquish any of the rights 
and advantages which had resulted from the subsidtary alliaiiceB then existing, they were 
unwilling to sanction the further extension of that system With reference to the projected 
*• connexion with the state of Berar, Mr. Canning, when at the head of the Board of Control, 
prepared a secret despatch to Bengal, dated the 5th September 1816, whicli contained the 
following instructions: 

“ From our despatch of the 18th November 1814, you will have collected our disincli" 
nation to press our alliance too ui gently upon the Rajah of Berar, and our particular anxiety 
that our willingness to form that ^liance should not be attributed to a desire for the fui ther 
aggrandisement of ouc oimi power, at the same time that we legarded the connexion, 
oarrt’ing with it a libeity to occupy a ntation in the Berar dominions, as very desirable with 
a view to the defence of the Deccan, and especially to any extensive system of operations 
against the Pindai ries 

“ A coiiBideraUon of all the circumstances of the present moment, as compared with those 
which originally induced us to encourage the suggestion of a subsidiary alliance with Berar, 
induces Us now to desire that the negotiation of that object should not be renewed upon 
the fooling of annual subsidy, or ot the permanent establishment of a body of troojis in 
the Rajah 8 dominions. 

*‘In this, and in fact all similar cases, wo should prefer an oidinaiy defensive alliance, 
the British troops to be onijiloyed accoiding to the exigency of each occasion, and the pay¬ 
ment to be proportionate to the extraordinary exMiise incurred. 

“ In return for our engagement to defend the Kajah when attacked, he should undeitake 
to maintain a body of hoi'•e, specifically applicable, at oui demand, and under our direction, 
to operations against the Pinduri u>s.'’ 


Before the despatch of the Secret Committee reached Calcutta, a siibsidmiy alliance hud 
actually been contracted with the state ot Nagpure. The answer ictuniccl to that despatch, 
Bengal SccretLet- referred to minutes of council, in wlucli the several points of instinction fioni home weie 
ter, 10Marchl817. fully discussed. They do not enter upon the goueial policy of subsidiaiy alliances, but con¬ 
fine their observations to the single measiiie of tlic loiinexiuii which had been foiiiied with 
Nagpore. Upon tins subject Lotd Hastings expiessed himself as follows 


“ I lament to peiceive that the alliance with Nagpore will not merely be regarded by the 
Honourable Committee as devoid of that inipoitaiicc which 1 attached to it, but will have 
been altogether unacceptable. To leinove what seems to me to be a misconception of the 
quality of that alliance, I may be •illowed to say, that cveiy day gives me a more lUstinct 
view of the advantageous change effected lu our political position by that treaty The pre¬ 
sent comparative feebleness of l»india, and the pliancy which lie manifests, arc the immediate 
consequences of that auaiigenieiit. But it operates much further It has shown the 
impracticahility of any eIBcieiit confederacy of tlie Mahruttas, and it has siifled a vaiietyof 
intilgues that tended to that object. The recent frank explanations of the Peshwa, after 
the awkward appeiuances of vacillation and indirect practice which had niaikcd his conduct 
for some time, arc indisputably to be ascribed to the deductions hefoims horn the ostablish- 
meut of our influence in Nagpoie. And the example ol so large a state ranging itself 
voluntarily under our banners, is a proud as well as usotiil tcsiuiioiiy ot the reliance placed 
in our moderation and justice With regard to the particiilai conditions ui the treaty, 
I believe them to be beneficial, us they have secured to us many advantages, while every 
additional charge is paid by the subsidy. On the other hand, 1 beg leave to profess my 
conviction that such terms of alliance os appealed to the Honourable Commitioe pieferable, 
would infallibly be delusive. We should be bound lo answer unlimited demands for the 
protection of the Nagpore tcirituiies, and the use of the cavalry which was to compensate 
for so buithcnsumc an engagement, would to a certainty fail in every hour of exigency. 
On this point, 1 speak from the experienced i osull of coi responding instances. Had the 
alliance been framed ou such pimciples, there is every probability we should have had war 
to wage Hud not the subsidiary force actually fixed itself in the country while the iicgo* 
tiatioii was yet scarcely suspected, an adverse pally, strong in both treasuio and tioops, 
would undoubted)V have solicited the intervention of Sindia, and there is leason to be 


convinced he would not have disregarded an invitation so pointedly addressed to all his 
passions and all his interests." 


Mr. Edmonstone expressed his entire concurrence in the Governor-general’s opinion, that 
the terms of defensive alliance, which tlie Secret Committee recommended, could not 


possibly be eilicient, and that the subsidiary form of alliance was that alone by which the 
just and legitimate put poses of such a couiHOcion could be accomplished. 

Mr. Seton observed as follows: On the subject of the plan of concluding a subsidiary 
alliance with the Rajah of Nagpoie, the Honourable Committee expresses itself in a tone of 
lukewarmness, nay of dissuasion, which plainly shows that it did not contemplate those very 
beneficial consequences irom the adoption of the measure whicli were here so confidently 
anticipated, and which have in every respect been so fully realized as completely to justify 
that anticipation. But for the advance of our detachments consequently to tli.it arrange¬ 
ment, what, and how miserable must have been the plight of the wretched inhabitants of 
the countries through whieli the Pindarries, in (heir late inourmons, would then have had a 
sweeping range of umost unresisted slaughter' To me, it appeals ^fficultto consider with 
attention the situation of the Nagpore territory, contiguous to the Nerbudda, with relation 
to the positions trf the Findames, and to the usual direction of their*predatory inroads, 
without being made fully scumble of the advantage yvhich we ihufct necessarify derive from 
eux haatag iu thgt ^ii«netvsr<n^peetah}e xoRitary tbfbe boBneotbd Mth thufr state of Nagpore 
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bjr engagements wf a subsidiary nature The superior benefit in a political as well as in a 
niilitery point of view, which accrues to the Bridsh interesu Irom that species of connexion, 
when compared with the more loose and general description of alliunce preferred by the 
Honourable Committee, la so forcibly, and m my judgment so satisiactorily, pointed out by 
the Governor-gcneial, in liis Loidship’a Minute of the 13th April 1816, that to enlarge 
upon It in this place were superiluous.” 

Of Interference vi the Affaire of Allied and Protected States. 

When the ruler of a state lia<« been induced, from whatever cause, to rely upon a foreign 
pow’er for piuU'etiuri, not only .igainst exteinai enemies, but also against the dangers which 
may arise iiom the iiirbiilciiee and disafl'ection oi his own subjects, it is only in a tery 
qualified sense, that the term independent can with piopriely be applied to him. The act 
of entrusting tlie security of his couiiliy, and the niaintenanco ot hi-, authority, to the 
keeping oi another, implies the loss oi substantive character. 

Of the above de‘-cription ore tlie enir.sgements into which we haveenteiwl with oiji subsi¬ 
diary allies. As evei'y obligation involves a coiiesponding light, it inighr, on that piineiple 
alone, be affirmed that no Gmeinment which had the least regaid to its own honour and 
reputation, could voluntarily i ender itself liable to become the blind instruinent of enforcing 
whatever measures of in)iistice or oppiession the piotccted prince might adopt. 

In all our subsidiary alliances, oiii allies aie restiioted fiom cairying on political nego¬ 
tiations with otiici states, without oui previous knowleilgc .and consent. Tliis precaution 
is obviously necessary in oidcr to picvciit oui being leiidcicd p.irties in disputes occasioned 
by the misconduct of otii allies. 

The obligation to niaiiii,iin the authority oi oui allies witlim tlieir lespcctive doininlona, 
IB, in some of the treat'cs, dictmctly expiessod . and iii .ill eases it has been considered asnii 
essential pint ol the siibsidiaiy system. On the principle above stated, it would follow, that 
wherever the obligation has been inclined, we have the right to exei*cisea leitain degree of 
supervision and controulovei the domestic ad ministiation ot oiii allies. lathe li edties with 
the states of Oude, Mysoie and 'riavancore, the light of thus uiterlcnng to prevent 
or to corioci the evils aiisiiigfrom iiiiil-ndmimstiation, is expressly leservcd to the British 
Govcinment. 
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But although this right of intei fei ing would appc.ir of necessity to belong to the pro¬ 
tecting power, the Government at homo has uniformly pre«cribca non-interference as the 
rule of aorioii, and has on all occasions manifested the utmost anxiety to respect and 
preserve whatever degree of independence can, by a liberal intci'pretation of the terms of 
tieatics, be ciniined for our respective allies. It is also due to the govemmonts in India to 
admit that they have recognised the justice and propriety of this rule, and that when they 
have judged it expedient to depart fiom it, it has been with appaicnt reluctance. 

It is scarcely possible to pi escribe with much exactness, rules of conduct adapted to the 
various cases which may arise at the soveial Native couits. Much must necessarily bo left 
to the discretion of our ic^idents and political agents. Although it is quite proper that 
they should be icstnetcd from intei meddling officiously and needlessly in the affairs of the 
prince to whom they uie acciediuxl, they would ill discharge their duty, if for want of 
timely interposition, they wcie to peimit disorder and disaffection to ripen into revolt. 
It would, indeed, bo the leverse of kindness to an ally, tacitly to witness his perseve¬ 
rance 111 the course of measures, which, if uiiclieckcd, must terminate in the dissolution of 
the alliance. 

The foregoing observations are intended as a brief introduction to examples which 
will serve to explain the modes m which we have interfered in the affairs of our allies. 

We have interfered, 1st, to support the rightful beu to a vacant throne; 2d, to select and 
to support a fit and proper person in the office of dewan or minister, in cases when the 
ability or fidelity' of the prince was doubtful; 8d, to reform that portion of the military 
establishment of our allies winch constitutes the contingent which they are bound to hold 
at our disposal; and, 4th, to effect the reformation not only of the military, but also of the 
civil administration of our allies. 


1. Interferewx in cases of disputed Succession. 

Lord Hastings, soon after he had assumed the government of India, gave it as his opinion. Minute, SApril 
that “we ought not to insist on hereditary succession, but exact, that the rule of succession 1814 , ’ 
should be laid down In each state, according to what had been the custom of the realm; 
that no objection should be advanced on the general principle of Mahomedan or Hindoo 
law, to the claim of any prince to select from among his sons a successor without regard to 
primogeniture, if such claim were countenanced by the usage of the country, and by the 
assent of the leading men of the state. All that Lord Hasting would have required, was 
the public designation of an heir-apparent, in default of which right of promogeniture would 
be acknowledged.” 

On the death of Nussur Mobummud Khan, the Nabob of Bhopal, on the 1 Ith Nov. 1819, Ben^FoLLatter, 
the Supreme Government ^Lord Hasting^ being Governor-general) judged it expedient that 8 July 1820, 
the succession should continue in the direct line of Vaier Mobummud, the father of Ae 
deceased, and as Nussur Mohummud left no male issue, an arrangement was made by which 
the Nabob’s brother, Ameer Mohummud, u man of dii^lute chanteter, itvs set tuade, und.tbe 
cbiefship conferred upon bis ^dest son Mottper Mobummud ,K|itfn,>a, boy of 12 'SSW% of arc. 

After some sli^t opposition. Ameer Mohummud acquiesced in the arrangement, and the 
‘ (446.—Iv.) II 4 young 
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. y young uhief vaa adopted by the ividow, and affianced to the daughter of the late Nabob. An 

*'®®“»** attempt having been made one the members of the fiwily to appropriate to him- 
seif certain districts, Major Henley, the political agent, determined to prevent the dismem- 
ppendix, No. 80. berment of the Bbopaul principality, and obliged the usurper to relinquish those districts. 

. . .r** T Both the political agent and the Supreme Government conceived that the interference, which 
9 exercised in regard to the succession of Moneer Mohunnnud, was justified by the 

relation in which the petty state of Bhopaul stood towwds the British Govern- 
flialUghtHon. wettt. ITie authorities at home, however, did not agiee in that opinion. In a despatch to 
Claim Grma! Bengal, dated in the year 1824, the proceedings regarding Bhopaul are noticed in tiie 
following terms: ** It docs not appear to us that the treaty with Bhopaul affords a wammt 
for all this interference. It is not provided by that treaty that you shall have cither the 
power of interfering with the appointment of a Nabob, that of choosing a minister, or that 
of dismissing any of the Nabob’s attendants” 

The question as to the policy of interfering in cases of disputed succession, underwent 
much discussion in respect to the principality of Kamool, the chiefs of which are of an 
ancient family of the Affghan nation, and were tributary to the Nizam, who, in the year 
1800, transferred Kumool together with other districts to tlie British Government. The 
mhts of sovereignty, which had been exercised by the Nizam, thus became vested m us. 
The Nabob was most desirous to secure the succession for his fifth son, Gholaum Hussool; 
but Lord Minto refused his sanction to that measure, and under instructions from tlie 


Supreme Government, Sir John Abercromby, Governor of Fort St. George, interfered 
authoritatiyely in behalf of the eldest son, Moonuwur Khan, who was accordingly placed 
upon the musnud. 

In the year 1821, the state of Moonowur Khan’s health being such as to threnten his 
sudden demise. Sir Thomas Monro entered into a consideration of the course wliicli ought 
to be pursued on the occurrence of such an event. The fallowing is an extract of his 
Minute, dated 4th January 1821: 

** Whatever may be the rule of inheritance among private persons, it is certain that 
priority of birth, in claims to dominion, liaf never in India been much attended to, except 
among sons of the same mother. The elder son is frequently excluded by the choice of 
the father falling upon a younger son by a mother of higher birtli than that of the elder, 
and the choice in such cases is usually supported by the principal officers; anq I think that, 
it Will, in general, be our best course to adopt this choice. Were an adventui ei to set up 
his standard, and endeavour to get possession of Kurnool by force of arms, oiii interference 
might then be proper, but this is not a case ever likely to occur. In all cases when the dis¬ 
pute is between the different members of the family, I think that we ought to confirm the 
choice of the father and of the leading men of the country. I see no good, but much evil, 
in following any other course. It may be asked, what useful object is to be attained by 
our interference. If we wish to establish a prince who is disagreeable to tlie leading men of 
Kurnool, we must do it by force, at an expense probably of eiuht or ten lacs of rupees This 
is as much as the whole pesbeush is wortli, for it amounts only tu a lac of Hydraoad rupees 
yearly. If we wish to reimburse ourselves, we can do it only by toking possession of the 
country, and collecting the levenue for ourselves | but as it amounts only to about eight 
lacs of rupees, and as a great part of it is mortgaged to creditors, or assigned to inihury 
followers, it would require several years to liquidate our demand, during winch time wx* 
should, in fact, set aside the prince whom we bad undertaken tu protect. Could it be shown 
that any material advantage, either immediate or distant, is likely to result from the inter¬ 
ference, eitlier to the people of Kurnool, or to those of our own provinces, tiiere miglit be 
some reason for incurring the expense with which it is always attended; but so far from 
doing good, we always do mischief by it The Nabob whom we set up, will, from his con> 
fidence of our support commit many acts of oppi ession which we would not otherwise have 
thought of, because we remove the’salutary clieck which the fear of Ins own followers and 
lieop'e imposes uiwii him If we expected to make him act right by giving him advice, we 
should only make him worse. He would become jealous and suspicious, and would punish 
every person, either openly or secretly, whom he suspected of having complained against 
him. We know perfectly that there can be no middle course in such interference; that if 
we seek to interfere effectually in the internal affairs of Kurnool, or any other Indian princi¬ 
pality connected with this presidency, wo must go on from step to step, on the specious 
plan of protecting the Inhabitants, until we have usurped the whole government of the 
country and deposed the prince Unless, tlierefore, we are beforehand determin^ to go 
to tins extremity, we ought cautiously to abstain from entering upon a line of measures 
which must inevitably lead to it As 1 think that we have no right to meddle in the affairs 
of Kurnool, on the pretence of mal-administration, of the sufferings of the people, or on 
any other grounds than those of securing our own rights of pesheush and militaiy service, 
and the peace of our own districts; I think that we ought to wait quietly fi>r the Nabob’s 
death, and to acknowledge as his successor the person of his family who, by his choice and 
the support of his officers, may be enabled to assume the government. 


** Gholaum Russool, who was destined for the succession by his father, the late Nabob, is 
said to be the favourite kX the present Nabob and the people, and would probably succeed 
without opposition, and in iJiat case, we could not do better tlian to aoktiowledge bis title. 
It is of no importance to os whether he or any other person of the family ascends the 
musnud; whoever does, will alw^s be punctual in the drsoharge of his duties to the British 
Government. The Nabobs of Komool are too dependant ever to act otherwise. They 
have always been regular in the discharge of their tribute, and zealous in ^ir endeavours 


to 
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to opprehend and deliver up all disturbers of the peace. Had no former reference been ■pnnvrr'ta 
made to the Supioinc Government, 1 should on tlie present occasion Ivavc proposcrl tlmt the FOREIGN. 

Nabob should have been called upon to dcclaic whom ho intended (or (its snecessor, and that - 

we ^ould Itavc acknowledged the person named by him, if no material objection appeared Appendix, No. 20 

to bis right. But us the Bengal Government have already said that they are disposed to j 

give the preference to the claims ot Doood Klmn, it seems advisable that a letter should bo jj g Jones, Esq. 

written to them, stating our views of the i|uestion, and strongly rccominunding the policy * to 

of abstaining from interference, unless in cases of urgent necessity, and that we slinuld The Right Hon. 

take no steps in the business until wc receii o their answer ” Charles Grant. 

Tile late Mr. Thackeray concurred in the opinions of the Govcinor. In the concluding 
part of his Minute, he ohscives us follows: 

** The Company supported Mahomet Ah, and made him Nabob of the Carnatic, because 
he was their f> icnd, and because bis antagonist, Chundi'r Sahib, was the friend of the rrench, 
and tliey have put up and put down many other princes for their own existence, security, and 
dclence; but Knrnonl is almost tlie first instance I iecolkH:t of their having volunteered iii 
favour of an individual of whose right they could not be ceitaiii, of whose c^ualiticntions they 
were ignoiant, fiom whom they Imd notliing to hope or to tear, from whose virtues they could 
deiivc no advantage, but for whose faults they might be considered lespoiisible. When 
Goveinnient appoint a collector, they uie in some measure responsible to the people for his 
conduct, which they have some means of controlling; but when they go out of their way to 
make a Nabob, they aie much luoic responsible for bis conduct, which they hate no means 
of couti oiling ” 

The question was accoidmgly leferred to the Govciiioi-geneial (I.ord Hastings) in 
Council, whose repl^, dated the 17tli Februaij 1821, expressed ciitiic acquiescence in the 
sentiments of hir Thomas Muiiio and Mr. Tbackeiay 

On the actual occurrence of the ilcatli ot Mooiiowiir Khan, Sii Thomas Miiiiro, in 
a Minute dated 28tli Sept. 1820, obieived, tliat as tlicie apiieared to be no cause to 
to appi chend any immediate disturbance in Kurnool, the question of succonsioii should 
be leterred without delay lor the final decision of the Bengal Goveinnient. He pio- 
cccds to say, “ the Snpieme Government wire at one time disposed to favour the claims 
of Mosutfur Khan, but on Icaining the iiiiiidcr of the slave by Moziilhir, they tbouglii 
that this act, and the rancoious iinpiessioti of supposed injustice which would remain, might 
dctcimiiie tlio question against linn; and thvy dnected that be sboiilii in no event be 
acknowledged without sanction This Government have umfhimh/ declmed it to he their 
resolution, the event of a vacancy m the chitfihtjt of Kumool, to supjHnt the jnetensioni 
of the eldest lUeyifimate son. Daood Khan is not legitimate, and his pnoiity of biith is 
doubtful Moxnifur Khan is, no iluubt, a man of a violent and ciuel disposition, but nut 
more so than is usual among the Patun eliicts, ceiUnily not nioio so tiuui Ins hi other 
the late Nabob, who nmrdeied one ol bis wives and thiee ot her attcndanls. Daood Khan 
is a man of no cliaiacler at all, and would probably bo a tool in the liiiiids of some of Ins 
violent chiefs. On the whole, it scorns to be most advisable that we should lefer the rn.itlei 
to the Supieme Goverinnent, whoso decision, vvliatevei it may be, will set the qutsiio.i at 
rest, because tlieie cm be no appeal tiom it, an advantage which an nckiiowledgment by 
this Goveiiimcnt of eithei paity would not pos'Cro.” 

Ill Ins subscipicnt Minute of 4111 October 18*23, .Sir Thomas Muiiio obseivcs ns follows: 

“ III January 1821, when the de.Uh o( the Lite Nulmb was dailv expected, it was pioposed 
to wait and acknowledge lot his sttccessoi the poison ot his family, who, by Ins clioice and 
the support ot his ufficeis, may he eti.ibicd to .issumc the goveinmeiit. The N.ibob, ns Lii 
as 18 yet known, had appoinied no succcssoi, but left the choice to the Companj, nor 
hud any ot the coinpelitors assnuicd the govei iiincnt Gholaum llussool Khan was with 
Ml Campbell at Tuipiittv, on the *29tli Septembei , and tliougii formerly destined lor the 
niusiiud by his tatlior, he seems now to he solicitous only about llie cunlimiance of the 
jageer foimerly settled upon him, Morutlui Khan was also with Mi. Campbell, and Daood 
Khan* at Kiiiiiool, and should both these chiefs leinmii quiet, wc shall then have an occur¬ 
rence winch was not contemplated, namely, that of all panics waiting tor the decision ol 
the BriLisii Goverinnent. bhuuld tilings contuiuc in this state, theic will not be miicli 
difficulty in placing on the musnud the person on whom the choice of the Bengal (foveiii- 
nicnt may fall. But, instead of wailing, should eithei Mo^utiui Khan or Daood Khan seize 
the Government with the consent of the leading men, and the other by the person selected 
by the Supreme Government, we ought to be piepared foi such a contingency, and ascer¬ 
tain by a reference to Bengal, wiietlicr in such an event we .ire to uoufiim the chief who 
may have obtained possession, or to displace him by foicc. 

It 18 possible that even if all parties wait peaceably foi the decision of tho British 
Govcinment, some opposition may be given to it when made known. The collector of 
Bellary sbould be diiectcd to endeavour to discover how far such an event is likely to 
happen, and whether it is likely to be ul a nature to give way to the autlioiity of the Nabob, 
or to require a military force fiom the Company’s fcrritoiies for its suppression 

The future Nabob, previous to liis beiug confirmed, should be requiicd to engage to 
continue tile jageer granted bv the lau* Nabob to Gholaum llussool Khun, undei the sanction 
ol‘ Go.ernmeiit; ami also, perhaps, to ituikc a suitable provision tui his daughtei; and as the 
Hunoui;able Court of Diiectoro have disapproved ofiiiteifeience with the inleinal adminis¬ 
tration of Kumool, unless undei very cxtiaoidmary circumstances, it may be exjiedieiit to 
caution die new Nabob, that, if by outrageous conduct towards his brothei s and relations, or 

* So and iluoo of bis brothers eauo afterwards to Mr. CumpholL 
(445.—VI.) K K 
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wrtowTPw the people of the country, he excite opposition to hia authority., he ia not to expect the 
support of the British Government,” 

T ^ nn Campbell, in a letter to Sir Thomas Munro, dated the 7th Oct. 1823, described 

Appea dix, M o. . jy^pod Khan ns a man by no means deficient in intellect, but of a mild, easy, or rather soft 
Letter from disposition. While OaDod asserted hia seniority to MozujTur and the rest of his brothers, 
S S.Jonet, Esq. 1*® admitted that his mother never had been married to his father. "As to his seniority," 
to 8^® Mr. Campbell, “ it is supported not only by the testimony of Mabomod Daood Khan, 

The Bight Hon. of Hydrabad, but by theyoiingei brother, Gnolaum Russool Khan. MozufFur Khan himself 
Ckarle* Grant, lately admitted as much to m®, though he refused to grant to me any written document to 
that effect." 

Alluding to the declaration of the late Sir John Abereromby, when Goveinor of Fort 
St. George, to the late Nabob All Khan, in November 1818, o/the irrevocable determinatim 
of the British Gooernment to reeoffaise him only as heir lehom the Mussulman law would recop- 
mse, by which leythmacy and p-imoytmture are ladversally respected in estabUshmp the or^ 
of succession to hereditary diynities I —Mi. Campbell ooserves, “If this pledge can be got 
over, there ia no doubt that the old custom of the iurnily was very different. Alif Khan 
himself and many of III,, piedecesBoi'B are said to have been both younger brothers, and 
illegitimate children; but the whole tenor of General Abercromby’s letter is one continued 
aigument against the undefined custom of the Patan tribe, in fevoiir of the irrevocable 
determination of the Biitish Government to regulate the succession in strict conformity 
witli the Mussulman law as above explained.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated the I3th October l82d,Mr Campbell forwarded letters from 
four of the biotheis, icpresentiiig ihatMoruftur Khan was exceedingly unpopular amongst 
his family on account of “the malpracdces, the deeds of blood, the violation of individual 
honoui, of which he had been guilty.” The parties alluded to at the same time urged the 
seniority of Daood Khan, his good disposition, and conseguent fitness for the musnud. 
Mr. Campbell, however, stated that Daood h.id few supjiorters, that the moral character of 
nearly all the bioilieis of the late Nabob was equally bad, and that every parly at Kiirnuol, 
whatevci might be its own bias, would quietly uctjuiesce in the support of any of the 
brothels whose right mi^ht be lecogmscd by the British Government. 

A battalion of native xnfanliy, and the flank companies of two other battalions, were held 
in readiness to escoi t the successor of the late Nabob, so soon as the decision of the Supreme 
Government Aould be known 

On the 3d November 1823, Mr. Campbell stated that nearly all the Nabob’s family, though 
tiiey might neither dispute Mozuffur Khan’s title, iioi refuse to acknowledge him, would 
nevertheless dcoliue to remain under his authority. “ I'he cause of this general aversion of 
the major part of the family to Mozuffur Khan, may be traced to the females piincipally, 
and is to be attributed to the circumstance reporteif in Mr. Chaplin’s letter of the 4th Oct. 
1815, viz., Mozuffur Khan having formerly appropriated to himself several of his father’s 
concubines. Tills circumstance, with the other accusations against him, since reported by 
me, of similar misconduct to his foster sister, and to tlie wife of his spiritual guide, have 
excited such appi clicnsions among the female part of the family, that neither the widows of 
tlie late Nabob, nor the widows and childless concubines of his father deem themselves safe 
111 hia hands.” 

'1 he answer of the Supreme Government to the reference wliich had been made to them, 
is dated 24111 October l82;j, and was consequently written before they were apprised of the 
cireuinstunces stated in Mi Campliell’s Reports of 7th and 13th October and 8d Novembci. 
'I'ho following is the tenor of the answei •— 

“ Under all the circumstances of the case, we entirely concur in the view wliich has been 
taken of tlie question in the Minute of the Honourable the Governor, and by your 
Honourable Board. If, therefore, the parties of Daood Khan and Mozuffur Khan seem to 
be cqu.ally balanced, and still moie, it the claims of Mozuffur Khan meet with better 
support than those of Daood Khan, or supposing both parties to have remained quiet, 
without putting forth tlicir pretensions, and to have left the decision of the question 
entirely to the British Government, your Honourable Board is requested to proclaim 
Mozuffur Khan Nabob of Kurnool, and to support his succession, if necessary, by force of 
arms But if Daood Khan should, by the universal consent of the leading men in the 
countiy. have assumed the government, and appear to be firmly seated on the musnud, 
we do not think that his title is so much weaker than that of his opponent to make it 
incumbent on the British Goveinment to interfere in favour of Mozuflur Khan. We 
desire, at the same time, to leave to your Honourable Board the amplest discretion to act 
according to your own view of expediency, and the actual state of affairs on your receipt of 
this letter, and we shall be prepared to ladfy and confirm whatever decision your Honour¬ 
able Boaid shall pronounce, 'i'he precautions suggested in the concluding paragraph of 
Sir Thomas Munro’s Minute (of the 4th October), seem to us to be highly proper.” 

On the receipt of the letter from ihe Supreme Government, Sir Thomas Munro recorded 
a Minute, of winch the following is an extract:— 

“ We recommended the selection of Mozuffur Khan, on the grounds that he was the 
eldest legitimate son of the former Nabob AHf Khan; that this Government had already 
declared that seniority, combined with legitimacy, ought to be the rule of succession; 
that his party was the strongest; and that there was hhely to be no opposition. We know 
that Mozuffur Khan is the eldest legptiroate son, and that Daood Khan, by his own acknow¬ 
ledgment, is illegitmuite; that the parties are nearly balanced, and that both the candidates 
are now with the coRector, waiting the decision ot the British Government. 1 therefore 
propose that we direct Moinflltr Khan to be ]^aoed on (he mnsniid of KntnooL” 


Before 
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^fore this decision could be acted upon, Mo/uiFer Khaii cotnnutte<i on ntrocioiis crime’ ^ or 
which made apparent his entire unwortbinesa of the station for wliich he had bet'ii selected* FOREIGN. 
He murdered his wife, whilst residing within a short distance of Mr. Campbell’s tent. Ho — 

was accordingly set aside; and after some further inquiry, Gholauni Kussool was placed on Apiiondix, No. 20. 
the musmud, as the eldest hffiHtmte son of Alif Khan. 

And thus, notwithstanding all the objections which had been raised against the policy of „ y E«< 
interfering in cases of disputed succession, the Hcngal government not only determined to ’ * ’ 
adopt the order of legitimacy combined with piimogeniture, but was prepared to suppoit jjjght Hon. 
the succession, if necessary, by force of arms. Charles Grant. 

It would appear fiom the tenor of Sir Thomas Munro’s and Mr 'I'iiackeray’s Minutes, 
recorded in the year 1821, that they must have been then imorant of the pledge contained in 
Sir John Abercromby’s declaration of November 1813. This issoinewhat extiaordniaiy. If 
they had been aware of it, however much they might have questionetl the propiicty of such 
a declaration, they would scarcely have expiessed themselves in a style which led both the 
Supreme Government and the home authorities to suppose, that on the occurrence of the 
expected vacancy in the chiefship of Kumool, it was the intention of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to take little or no concern in the nomination of a successor. 

But with due deference to the high authority of Sir Thomas Munro, it really appears 
very doubtful whether, even on the pi inciples recommended in his Minute of January 1821, 
the British Government could have escaped from the trouble and inconvt-nu ncc arising out 
of the former practice ol supporting the lawful heir. The iiicoiivenieuce had its source, not 
ill the presci iptioii of a certain order of succession, but in the obligation to support the 
individual who should be recognised as Nabob of Kuriiool, whether such individual com¬ 
bined legitimacy of birth with seniority ol age, or had been designated by his predecessor 
as heir to the musniid, or had the suffiages of the influential ]>ei8onages of the principa¬ 
lity. Sir Thomas Munro evidently coniemplated the lecognitioii ol the individual who 
should obtain possession of the musnud m any ol these inodes, and it is to be piesumed 
that he must have attached some degree of weight an<l imjiortance to the recognition of 
a new chief Indeed, he appears in some* parts of his Minute to speak of recognition as 
entitling the party recognis^ to the countenance and support ol the British Government, 
and consequently we should be liable to lie called upon foi military aid in case the autho¬ 
rity of the recognised chief should be disputed by a rival claimant. If the act of recogni¬ 
tion were essential to the validity of the title of the reigning chief, that act would impose 
as great a degree of responsibility iqion the British Government, to the people of Kurnool, 
as would attach to a more direct selection and theiefore nothing would be gained by such 
an e\pedieat. 

'riie only effectual mode of emancipating ouiselves from the duty of maintaining peace 
and good order in a tributary state like that of Kurnool, would bo to relinquisli all claim to 
tribute and military service, the exaction of which equitably entails upon us the obligation 
of protecting the chief from external enemies and internal revolt, and of ensuiing to the 
people, if not the blessing of good government, at least a security from tyranny and 
oppression 

There is another case of disputed succession, in regard to which serious discussions took 
place in the Supreme Council iii the year 1825. 

In a letter dated ‘i7lli August 1824, Sir David Ochfcrioiiy mentioned that he had received 
from llajali Buldeo biiig, of li/iurtpote, m applic.ition leqiiestiiig the giant of a khclaui, 
or honniaiy drtss, to ilnlwuiil Sing, a boy then about six yc<its old. It was not distinctly 
stated whether be was the son or the nephew ol the leigning Hajali. In communicating 
this reiiuest to the Supreme Government, Sir David Ocbterloiiy observed’ “ Every day’s 
experience tends so cleaily to show the imiioitant benefit dciivable from nuusiires calculated 
to obviate iliu coiniiiotions and othei evils incident to a disputed succession, that 1 most 
willingly, sincerely, and urgently recommend a compliance with the Bhnrtpore Rajah’s 
request, and am the more solicitous for an early communication on this subject, as 1 am 
informed he labours under some complaints, which though peiliaps not dangerous in 
themselves, have suggested the apprehensions winch induce the present applicaiioii It 
would afford an apportumty of gratifying an ally, and at the same tune of inculcating and 
exemplifying pi inciples of succession, on which the peace and good order not only of the 
reigning lamily of Bhuripoie, but of evciy other state in Ilnidostan so mainly depends.” 

Sir Davnl Ochterlony was infbimed in reply, that the Governor^eiieial (Loid Anihcrsi) 

111 Council readily admitted the advantages of settling the succession to the Indian princqKii- 
lities, under the protet tion of the British Government, in all cases where any doubts exist. 

It was observed, that before the parainonnt state committed itself by the acknowledgment 

of 


* “ Tiie elilci son is frequently excluded by the choice of the lathci falling upon a younger sou 
by a mother of higher birth tiian that of the elder, and die choice m such eases is u-ually support’d 
by the jiriiicipal officers. I think that It will m general bo our best eour-c to adopt this choice ” 
"In all cases when the disjiute is between the different members of thi- family, I tlniik that we 
ought to confirm tno choice of the father and of the leading men of tbo counUy. ’ 

" Had no former reference been made to the Supreme Government, I should on I he present occa¬ 
sion have proposed that the Nabob should have been called upon to deelaic whom he intended for 
his successor, and tl«a we should have acknowledged the imrson nmned by him, il no material 
objection appeared to his right.” 

In each of tl^e above passages the acknowledgment, confirmation or adoption, by tlie Britisii 
Government, of a particular in^vidoal, is regarded as ueccssaiy^ in order to give validity to bis title. 

(446.—VI.) K K 2 
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of a snccesscTr, it was indispensable that it should possess full Infin’naation on the subject, 
and be satisfied of the justice of the arrangement which it was called upon to support. 

The instructions to Sir David Ochterlony, which are dated Ist October 1624, concluded 
by saying, «It must be superfluous to add, that if Bulwunt Sing is the Rajah's son and heir- 
apparent, no doubt can exist of the couree to be adopted by the Governor-genei*al m 
Council." 

Sir David Ocliterlony does not appeal to have returned an official answer to the foregoing 
instructions; but m a private letter to Mi. Swinton, the secretary to Government, dated 
5th November, ho mentioned that the boy whom Rajali Buldco Sing wished to instal ns the 
heir-apparent was his own and only son, born about ihe year 1816. And in a despatch 
doted 26tli January 1626, which had more immediate relation to the affairs of Jyepore, there 
is the following passage: I have the honour to acquaint you, that I marched from Jyejfiorc 
yesterday, in progress to Bhurtpbie, where, in obedience to the commands of his Lordship 
111 Council, I shall comply with the wishes of the Rajah, by acknowledging his son as the 
heir-apparent. The necessary piescnts, with the exception of a palkec, for which 1 have 
written to Agra, will be furnished by those received at .Tyepore." 

On the 6ih March 1825, Sir David Ochterlony reported the death of Rajah Buldco Sing 
to have taken place on the 26th February, 'i’his report was fuIJouedoti the Kith March by 
a despatch forwarding a letter from the 30 ung prince, Bulwunt Sing, announcing his 
acoesston to the tin one of Bliurtpoie, and stating, that 20 dais piioi to the death of the late 
Rajah, Sir David Ochterlony arrived at Bhurtpoic, and honoured him with the khelaut of 
investiture. 


TJie next despatches from Sir David Ochterlony whicli were dated the IStli and 20lli 
March 1825, reported, that serious disturbances, attended with the loss of many lives, had 
broken out at Bhui'tpore, under the direction of Doorjun Saul, the nephew of the late Rajah; 
that Doorjun Saul had gamed over to his party several battalions of the Bhuripore tioops, 
and had seised the foit Sir David Ochteilony stated, that he h.id felt it Ins duty to oidei 
the assemblage, without a moment’s delay, of the largest disposable foicc, with the most 
formidable battering and bombarding train, to suppoit the inteicsts of Bulwunt Sing; that 
he had issued proclamations calling upon the Jaut population to i iso in dvienco of their 
lawful sovereign; denouncing Doorjun Saul, m direct terms, as a miinierer and usurper; 
and setting forth, that British troops were advancing to lesciie Bulwunt Sing from his 
hands: and, lastly, that he had deemed it necessary to repair in pel sou to Miitlia, tor the 
purjiose of urging on and superintending military opei atinns. 

Another letter from Sir David Ochtei loiiy, dated 24th March 1825, stated, “ that Doorjun 
Saul had then disclaimed all nilention to usurp the tin one, and proicssod to have lieen 
driven to extremities by the repeated indignities offcied to him by the mateinal uncle 
of the minor prince, who had assumed the office of guardian and prime ministci. Dooijiin 
Saul affirmed that he had acted throughout in concert with a vciy large party of Ins tribe, 
who disapproved of the adniinistiatton which he had overtinuwn, and Imd invited him to 
form a new oue. With reference to these proceedings, Sir David Ochterlony expressed il 
as ins opinion, iJiiit Dooijiin Saul had origiiiiiny aimed at the throne, but liad been per- 
Hinided to alter his views, ao moic likely to be attainable with the consent of the British 
Govetnment. Sir David, however, conceived, that, under sucli tireumvtanccs, to obtain 
the mookhtarree, or regency, was in effect to obtain the throne, and that Douijun Saul, 
.tlieady stained with crime, would not scruple to rid himself, in a secret way, of the young 
pi mcc. 

At the moment when the foregoing intelligence reached Calcutta, instructions were under 
pi'cpai.ition ioi Sir D. Ochteilony. These aic dated the ‘2d mid 3d Apiil 18'25. The 
Govei nor-gciicral in Council expiessed extreme i egret unri dissutisfaction at the course 
which had been adopted. His Lordship complained of the defective information afforded 
by Sir D. Ochteilony’s despatches, observing, that it was only from the young Rajah's 
letter that Government had lc.sint the fiiclof his having been invested with a khemnt; that 
wc were not bound by treaty to repress internal distiubunces, or to maintain the rights of 
the lawful successor to the throne of Bhuitpore; and that it was not expedient to do so, 
except under veiy special circumstances. The letter of instructions observes as follows; 
“ The chief considerations which induced the British Government to gratify Rajah Buldeo 
Sing by the rocognitioii of ins son as his heir-appaicnt and future successor, were, first, to 
conciliate the fi lendship of that prince, by .icceding to his earnest wish, which appeared to 
injure the rights of no one; and, secondly, the natural hope and expectation, that such 
avowed countenance of the British Government towards the lawful siiccessoi to the throne, 
would conduce to repress fiction and intrigue on the demise of the Rajah, and thereby pre¬ 
vent any disturbance of thcgoncial tranquillity by altcinpts on the pari of other competitors 
to seize the throne But the case is cnurcly altered, when, nutwithstandmg such comi- 
fcntince of the British Govciiiincnt, the succession to the throne is disputed, and the 
acknowledged heir is actually deposed by a snccesslul ^lv'.^l, supported by a party in tlio 
state. It becomes then, if no positive stipulation to guaranty the succession in the regular 
line exists, a nieie question of political expediencj, whether the British Govennuent shall 
ui shall not embioil itself in the quarrels of Uie scveial competitors, and take up arms to 
compel the ruler defacto to vacate tlic throne in favour of that claimant whose title may bo 
unquestionably the best, but who lias of himself been unable to maintain Ins right. 

" As the case of the minor Rajah, Bulwunt Sing, now stands, Uic Governor-general in 
Council n)U 9 t ever regret that you did not refer the question of enforcing his succession for 

the 
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the decision of Oovernmentt before calling out onr troops, or issuing proclamations to the or ‘ 

Jaut chiefs and population of Bliurtpore. FOREIGN. 

“ In the judgment of the Governor-general in Council, the obvious com se to be pursued • — —— . 

in the first instance, is, to call on Doorjun Saul to account for his appai cntly outrageous Appendix, No. 20. 
proceedings, and to hoar what he has to offer in justification of such violent measuies. It _ '—7 
may appear after all, that ho only claims to exercise the regency during the minority of » 

Bulwunt Sing; and, if such be the case, the Gaveinor>gcneraI in Council would not con- ' ’ to ’ 
aider that we uie narranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms, however violent 'j'jig {light lion, 
and irregular his mode of assuming that aiithoilty may lx*. The Govei iior-gencr,il m Chat let Grant. 

Council by no means desires to say that he is indifferent to the interests and vveit<irc of the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Bhuitpore, or that the British Goveiument can view with 
imconcein tlic prevalence of a state of civil war, and serious internal commotion in that 
country, from whatever cause arising, and a disposition to set the declared sentiments of 
the Biitish Goverment m favour of the Icgiiimatc heir at defiance; but he wishes you dis¬ 
tinctly to undcrsiatul, that he does not consider himself to be neccssaiily called upon to 
interfere in the internal disputes of the several protected and dcpendoiit allies of the 
Ilonouiable Company, and to i egulatc and control the line ot succession m those states, 
unless under very special cirtumstances.” 

In a postenpt, dated April 3d, it was added, that the rircumstances reported in Sir IX 
Ochterlony’s despatch of March 24, strongly confirmed the view of the case iiliciuly taken. 

He was, tliercfoie, directed to lematid the troops to their stations, and to recal his proeUma- 
tions, or to neutralize their effect by an addltion.al pioclamation, declaring tlint ns Doorjiin 
Saul^ had disavowed all intention ol sci/nig tlie guddeo (or throne,) the advance of the 
British troops had been countcimanded, and that an niqiiiiy woiiid he held by Sir IX 
Ochtciloiiy into the causes of the commotion, which, it was hoped, would he sati«f.ietoiily 
settled. Sir D. Ochteilony was at the same time diiccted, in his iumnmnkutions vvitli 
Doorjun Saul, to refiain from threats, to limit hnmell to a dein.tnd of explanalion, to he 
caiilioiis in lecciving ieprcsentations from the paiti/ans of the niinoi Kiij.ih, and, finally, to 
adopt no measure likdy to commit the Goteiiiment to any pnrtieulai coiiisc of policy 
involving an appe<il to arms. 

After the iiisliiictions above described had been closed and foi warded, official despatches 
and private letters, dated from the 16th to the 31st Match 1825, weie received fiom Sii IX 
Othlcrlony. From these sources ol infoimation it appeared that he had, with a digrtc ot 
encigy, zeal and cxcition highly ci editable to his military chanictei, assembled a large 
force in leadiness to undertake the siege ot HInirtporc. In one of his private letters to 
Mr.Swintoii,he8ay8,“the despei ate gamcwhich has been played at Bhuitpore, and the wanton 
murders which have been perpetrated, i endci it highly impiobabic that any thing cun be done 
m the way ot iiegociatioii. 'Ihe setisun is certainly unfoitunalc, but as we liave not our 
ehoicc of events, wc must make the best of cncumstaiices. 1 tiust wc shall be able to con¬ 
vince them that we aie not so powerless in this quartet as loports have stated; and I hope 
when this teaches you the corps will have inaicbed fioin Meeiut on this station ’’ 

The Goveinor-genei id in Council, in fui ther instructions, d.ited Apt il 15, 182.5, ohsori ed, 
that they could not designate as othciwise than pieeipnate and iinjiHtifiahlc measures wlin li 
reduced them to the ciucl dilemma of either disavowing the .leiv of their iepio.eiit.itive oi 
of plunging into liostiHiies at a season peculiaily uiif.ivoniable to milit.iiy opci.ilions 
iiidepeiidently of objections ntising out of tiie st.itc ot tlic wai witli Av.i. 

\Nilli icspcct to milit<iiy piepiuations, the instiuctioiis pioucdcil .is follows: “ As iliose 
continued hostile demonstiatioiis on our part will compel Doorjun S.iul to make every c\oi- 
tion foi assembling the* largi'st possible foioc* to icsist om c-xpccted attack, it may not now 
be safe to dispeise cntiiely the troops winch you weic directed by the instiiictuiiis of the 
3d instant to break up and remand to their several stations Tlieii clc*paituri* fioui the vi< iinty 
of the Bhurtpoietcriitory, might, it is to be feared, tend to embolden the licentious soldiery, 
winch the Bliurtpore chief is now, in all piobability, collecting from every qiiaiter; .md 
independently of tfic discredit of failing to act up to the terms of your pioclum.ition, and 
rotirmg in tlic lace of a determined foe, our frontier might thus be exposed to thcii inroad-., 
and agriculture and commerce be materially injured. 

“ la such a state of uncertainly witli lespect to the views and intentions ot Doorjun 
Saul, and the force which he may have collected, it becomes indispensably necessary to vest 
you with a discretion to act accoiding to circumstances. You will therefore oousidei your¬ 
self empowei c*d to deviate from tlie ordei s already issued to yon, so far as to keep together a 
part of the British force now assembled and assembling at Agra and Muttra, should you 
and the local mililaiy authorities be decidedly of opinion that the retuin of our troops to 
their usual stations would be likely to produce the evils above alluded to 

“You will di-sti nelly understand, however, that the discretion now conveyed to you to 
keep the British force on the frontier, by no means authorizes you to engage in offensive 
operations m the Bluirtpoie teriitory; but that you are to remain wholly on tlie defensive, 
unless attacked, until you leceivo positive and explicit orders to the contrary.” 

On the 15lh Apiil 1825, Sir D, Ocliterloiiy replied to tlie instructions of the 3d of tliat 
month In a piivnte letter to Mr. Swintoii of the I4th Apiil, he says, “ Having cired so 
egregiously in what I conceived to be the projier and dignified course to pur-sue, 1 cannot 
longer conceal from myself my unfitness for the situation I hold, and .is soon as^ I have 
carried his Lordship’s orders into effect, I shall consider it incumbent on me to retire from 
a station in which it is so dangerous to draw inferences or incur responsibility." 

Sir D. Ochterloiiy’s resignation of die office of resident in Malwa and Rajjiootana was 
(445.— VI.) K K 3 accepted 
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accepted by the Governor-genet^ in Council, who intended to recommend to the Coart of 
Directors the grant of a pecuniary allowance proportioned to his long and able services. 
H» career, was, however, closed by death, before that intention could be carried into effect 
He died at Meerut on the 15th July 16*25, to which place he had proceeded for change of 
air, after suffering two severe attacks of n fever which had proved fatal to many of his 
household at Delhi 

In contemplation of Sir D. Ochterlony’s retirement. Sir Charles Metcalfe, then resident at 
Hydrabad, was invited to accept the situation, with the duties of which he was already 
familiar, having for many years filled the office of resident at Delhi. Sir Charles accepted 
the invitation, and repaired to Calcutta. 

In the earlier discussions which took place in the Supreme Council, the prevalent opinion 
was, that the British Oovernment was not bound to maintain, by fotce of arms, the claim of 
the legitimate heir to the throne of Bhnrtpore: but that it would nevertheless be expedient 
to adopt precautionary measures, with a view to the tranquillity of our own territory 

After his arrival at Calcutta, Sir Charles Metcalfe having perused the correspondence 
with the late Sir David Ochterlony, prepared a memorandum explaining his opinions as to 
the course of policy which ought to be adopted under the circumstances then existing at 
bhurtpore. 

He observed, that although the principle of non-interl'eronce had been so long and so 
uniformly enjoined by the authorities m England, those in India were continually compelled 
to deviate from it; that as the paramount powei, it was at once our duty and out wisest 
policy to put down anarchy and misrule, and, as the best preventive of those evils, to maintain 
legitimate succession. Sir Charles Metcalfe conceived that even if we had not been pledged 
to Bulwunt Sing, by the grant of a khelaiit, we ought neveithcless to support him as the 
rightful heir; and that Dooijuii Saul should be banished froiq^Bhortpore with an adequate 
provision The capture of Bhurtpore, he observed, would, if effected m a glorious manner, 
do us more honour throughout India, by the removal of the hitherto utifaded impressions, 
caused by our former failure, than any other event that could be conceived. “ It does not, 
(says Sir Charles,) seem to be necessary to assemble our force in a field army, until it be 
proper to make use of it in consequence of the failure of our negoemtion; for although the 
proximity of an army in the field would give great weight to our demands, it might also 
excite unfounded alarms, and cause hostile preparations, which woold most probably tei- 
mmate in war, from restlessness on both sides, nnd impatience on oui pait. We may tiy 
the ef^ot of negociation first, and if this should fail, we may consult our own convenience 
as to the time at which wo are to enforce our demands, with reference to season, the facility 
of bringing together our means, and any other important considerations; but if no suffieieiil 
cause for delay intervene, it is undoubtedly desirable that the failure of our negocidtioiis 
should be speedily followed by the enforcement of onr demands.” 

Loid Amherst candidly avowed that his opinion had been materially altered by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s reasoning. His Ixirdship admitted that it might be hazardous to relax the 
exercise of that paramount authority whieh had been established by the result of the 
Mnhmttn war of 1817-18, and as the tranquillity of Upper India would be endangered bv 
the commotions occasioned by the disputed succession at Bhurtpore, bis Lordship was 
prepared to support the rights of Bulwunt Sing, if newssary, by force of arms; but ho did 
not deem it expedient absolutely to shut the door against l>x)ijim Saul’s claim to the office 
of Mooklitar. 

The collective judgment of the Supreme Government was, on the 16th September 18*25, 
embodied in a resolution founded upon the following considerations. It was observed that 
since the date of the instructions of the 8d and IStfi April, to the late Sir D Ochterlony 
the state of uffaii s at Bhurtpore had undergone a most material alteration in two difiei ent 
points of view 

Ist The unceitainty which then prevailed regarding the ulterior views and intentions oi 
Doorjun Saul had been completely set at rest by his unequivocal usurpation of the style 
and title as well as the authority of Mah.i llaja, oi sovereign of Bhurtpore 

2d. A schism had taken place among the people of the country, who before appeared to 
be united in favour of Doorjun Saul. The party of the usurper was now opposed by that 
of his brother Madhoo Sing, who had seized the fort of Deeg, and a considei able part of 
the territory. Hence had resulted tlie most serious internal atiurcliy, bloodshed and 
commotion. 

The tranquillity of our adjoining district of Agra had become exposed to immediate hazard 
Doorjun Saul had called upon all the chiefs and leading men of his tribe whether residing 
within the British territory or that of Bhurtpore, to take p.irt in the quarrel, many of our 
subjects had, in consequence, flocked to his standanl, nnd it had been ascertained, fnim 
various sources of information, that parties of armed men were continually pouring in from 
the neighbouring states of Almiir, Jyepoie .md Gwalior, with the probable intention of 
taking part in the quarrel. 

‘ ‘ Impressed with a full conviction that the existing disturbances at Bhurtpore, if not speedily 

? uietcd, w'ould produce general commotion and interruption of the public tranquillity in 
Ipper India, and feeling convinced that it is our solemn duty, no less than our right, as'the 
paramount power, and conservators of the general peace, to interfere for the picvention of 
these evils; and that these evils will be best jrrevenled ht/ the maintemnee of ihe 
sutcemm of the rightful heir of the Jit^h of Bhurtpore, whilst such a course wilt be tu strict 
consistency to^h the mifirrm practice and policy if the British Governtnerit in all anahyous 
eases, the OoveniM-ganend in Cooncai rewives, that authority twf conveyed to ^ C. T. 
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Metcalfe to accomplish the above objects, if practicable, by exhortation and remonstrance; 
and should these fail, by a resort to measures of force. 

In conformity to the foregoing resolution, a force was ordered to be held in readiness to 
undertake the siege of Bhurtpore, whence Doorjun Saul was to be expelled, with a suitable 
allowance. The case of Madnoo Sing was to be rcserverl for future consideration. 

It would be hero out of place to detail the negotiations and military operations winch 
ensued aftci the Governor-general in Council had resolved to espouse the cause ot Bulwiint 
Sing; suffice it to say that the formidable fort of Bhurtpore was captured on 18 January 
18*26 by the army iieadod by Lord Combermere, as Commander-in-chief in India: that the 
lortifications were demolished; and that the young R^ah was established on the throne, a 
regency having been appointed to conduct the affairs of the state during his minority. 

And thus, as in the instance of Kurnool, the attempt to avoid the trouble, the risk, and 
the responsibility attendant on interference for the purpose of maintaining the suceession 
of the rightful heir to a dependent pnnciiiality, proved utterly unavailing: and notwitli- 
stiiuding all the reasoning which has been employed in order to point out the impolicy 
and inexpediency of such intci ference, it is evident that we must now consider it to be an 
established rule, that the British Government shall not in future withhold ita support from 
the legitimate heir to a throne, when a vacancy takes place in any state which acknow¬ 
ledges our supremacy. 

Other instances might he adduced of interference in cases of disputed succession; but 
the foregoing examples will serve to explain the grounds upon winch the policy of that 
description of interference has been founded 

2. Of Interference in the Choice of a Detoan or Minuter. 

It appeals that Lord Cornwallis afioided his countenance and piotectioii to Ilyder Beg 
Khan, the piincipal minister of Asupb-ud-Dowlah, the Nabob Vizier of (hide. On I he 
death of Hyder Beg, m the year 1762, Lord Coinwallis being then with the tinny in 
Mysore, the Vizicr, .ns a tempoiary mcusuie, nominated Hussein Hezu as principal, and 
Ticket Uoy as deputy minister. His Lordship's confirnution of these apinmitincnta was 
solicited ijy the Vizier. In a letter to the Comt of Directors, dated 26ih Aiioiist 1792, 
I.otd Coriiwullis thus expresses himself on this subject:—“Although Hnesem Uez.t does 
nut possess ail the qualifications I couhl wish for a minister, yet as I have an exceeding 
good opinion both ot bis principles and of his dibposition to piomotc oonUalily between 
Ins master and the Company, I did not sec that a better ciioicc could be made; and 
iiccoulingly 1 signified to the Vizioi iny entire upprob.ition of Hussein Reza and Ticket 
Roy being periiiuncntly appointed.” 

When ilie appointment of these ministers had been thus confiinicd by the appiobution 
oi the Govcinur-geiioral, Ins I.a}rd8hip addressed to them a Icttei of instructions for the 
guidance of their conduct in the execution of their official functions. In that lettei he 
inioiincd them that he had written Ins sentiments very fully to the Vizior on the necessity 
ol eiiecting an immodiatu reforiiiation in the domestic afiaiis of liis Govcininent. “ I refei 
yon,’’ says his Loidslnp, “to my lettei to the Vizier; and I desire that yon will urge such 
iiigiimcnta in support of it as shall upiiear to you most conduerve to the accomphshniont of 
iny wishes, whicli liavo his prosperity for tlioir object. From you,” he adds, “ 1 expect 
uvciy neccsaaiy oxerti m in such matters, responsible as you are to both governments tor 
lustoiing the country to a flourishing stutc.” 

Although Lord 'tcigiiniouth Htforded liis countenance and support to those ministers, on 
the presumption that they were faithiul to then master, liis Lordship nevertheloBs judged 
it necessaiy to remove Mr Cherry from the office of resident at Lucknow, because that 
gentleman had given otfence to the Vizier by an injudicious attempt to force the con¬ 
tinuance of Ticket Roy in powei, after that minister had lost the coiihdenc * ot hm muster. 
But although Lord Teignmouih did not quite go die length of dictat ng to Asoph-ud- 
Dowlah the choice of a ministor, he certainly did exert his utmost influence to effect the 
removal fiom his Excellency’s councils oi Rajah Juo Loll, a man of a most corrupt and 
disreputable charactei . and this object he effected, notwithstanding the strong attaenment 
of Asoph-ud-DuwlaU to tliat uiiworffiy favorite 

It is obviously the interest of the British Government to secure m office an individual 
who is known to be friendly to a subsisting alliance, and this was the more important m the 
case nf Oude, because at the periods of time above alluded to, the maladministration of ihe 
Viziers affairs would probably have impaired liis ability to discharge with punctuality the 
pecuniiuy subsidy which he was bound to jay for our troops. 

The Nizam's minister, Meer Allum, had been for many years steadily supported in office 
by the influence of the British Government, to which he had a lair claim on account of his 
attnchmcni to British interests, and the opposition which he made to the intrigues of a 
faction which was active in its endeavours to detach the Nizam from his connexion with ua 

In the month of December 1B08, Meer Allum died. The Nizam, on this occasion, 
expressed himself in terns which induced the Governor-general, Lord Minto, to suppose 
that he was willing to conform to his Lordship’s wishes in the selection of a new minister. 
1 ord Minto accordingly named Shums-ul-Qmrah, a nobiemdii of excellent character, as a 
fit and proper person for that office. The Nizam, however, refused to appoint him, and it 
was not until after a long and troublesome discussion that an expedient was devised which 
promised at once to gratify the Nizam’s predilection, and to ensure a due attention to the 
security of British interests at his Highness’s court. Muneer-ooI-Moolk, the object of the 
Nizam’s choice, was to hold the office of minister, but upon the somewhat extraordinary 
( 445 .—^Vl.) K K 4 condition. 
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condition, that he should not attempt to exercise the authority prcqperly belonging to that 
station. To this condition ho bound himself by a formal engagement, oiul agreed to 
commit the entire conduct of affairs to the hands of a Peshoar, or deputy, named Chundoo 
Loll, to whom the British Government pledged its support. This arrangement can only 
be justified by a reference to the characters and dispositions of the Nizam and of his nominal 
minister. The one was so infirm in mind, and so liable to be hurried away by his passioxis 
to the commission of the most extravagant and ridiculous acts, as to warrant a suspicion 
that he was occasionally insane. Tlie minister had no capacity for business, and was said 
to have maintained in Im house an establishment of soothsayers, by whose predictions all 
his movenienU, down to the auspimous moments for eating and drinking, were dirocled. 
Under these circumstances, to Live entrusted the maintenance of the subsisting relations 
to such a master, and such a minister, must necessarily have placed them in the utmost 
jeopardy. 

For several years the intercourse between the British resident and Rajah Chundoo Loll 
appeared to have been carried on in a satisfactorv manner. 

In a letter to Lord Hastings, dated the 24th November 1819, the resident, Mr. Russell, 
gives the following account ot the character and administraiioii of Chundoo Loll: 

*'When Rajah Chundoo Loll came into office in 1800, every department of the govern¬ 
ment was tending rapidly to decay. The administration under him has necessarily been 
one of expedients; but far from winking that the present difficulties aie to he imputed to 
hiB mismanagement, it appears to me a matter of astonishnioiit, that ailaiis Live been 
administered as they have been. During the late war (the Mahrntta and Pindarry) he con¬ 
trived to raise and equip a most lespectablu and uselul body of tioops, and fuinished in 
every particuliii, an active and efficient co-opeiation, without making any demand upon the 
Ni/ttin‘s coffers, or receiving any extraordinary assistance horn any other quarter To 
tliose wlio compare what he has done with the means he had of doing it, his exeitions must 
appear astonisliing Either the resources of the government must have been improved, or 
they must ha^e been applied with greatei judgment. In either case, CImndoo Loll’s merit 
as a minister is conspicuous 

“ Chundoo Loll is a most respectable m^n in his private character, lie has groat 
industrj', patience, and aptitude in all the practical branches of the government. He is 
iiideratigable in his application, clear in his views, as far as they extend, and, as a man of 
business, I hardly ever knew' his superior. His long experience has given him an intimnto 
acquaintance with nil the affairs of every department, and rendered him perfectly familiar 
with the inaniier of transacting them. Whatever is done is done by himself, and even the 
bodily labour be undergoes is astonishing. He has great kindness of disposition, is easy of 
access, affable in his manners towaids the lowest persons, and nevei, I believe, knowingly 
authorized a measure of uii^ust seventy. But he is too indulgent and compliant to those 
who aie employed under him, and he is certainly deficient m that resolution, eneigy and 
firmness, without which it is impossible to preside with complete effect over the afliuia uf 
a government.” 

After noticing the profusion with which Chundoo Loll was in the practice of distributing 
alms indiscriuunately to ail applicants, Mr. Russell tiius sums up his icvievv of Chundoo 
Loll’s official qualities. 

“ ITic liiiiest mode of estimating the practical utility of a public officer is to consider how 
his place could bo supplii-d. If any .iccident wcic to Lippcn to Chundoo Loll, no indivi¬ 
dual, I am persiKided, could be found, undei the Nirnin’s government, capable of conduct¬ 
ing the duties which aic now dischaiged by him. 

“ With our support Chundoo Loll is qualified to make a belter minister than any one that 
could be chosen, but he could not stand by himself. 'Hiose very qualities whicli constitute 
his principal recommendation with us, womd be laid hold of by his and our enemies as the 
reuaiest means of effecting his ruin. 

“ 'I’he Niram’s government cannot be upheld at all, if it is not uplield by us. To give 
effect to measures of leform, the authority of the executive minister must ho strengthened, 
not impaired, and the vigour of that authority now consists in our support.” 

Mr. now Sir Charles Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Rusm'II as resident at Hydrobnd, in 
Ins despatch dated Fcbriiaiy2,1821, observed, tliat no minister could be more attentive to 
our inteiests than Chundoo Loll, or more disposed to place at our command all tlie 
resources of his mastei's dominions. 

In this view he appeared to Mr. Metcalfe admirably qualified to promote the object of 
Lord Hastings in improving the condition of the Nizam’s affairs; but on the other hand, he 
was represented as improvident, extravagant and rapacious. “ One of the worst featuies of 
his rule,” savs Mr. Metcalfe, “is the total want of faith which prevails with rcgaid to 
revenue engagements. In older to induce the villages to cultivate, tfie managers of districts 
grant engagements on fair iciins; but these are given with the fixed iiiteniiun of violating 
them, and when tlie effect designed is produced, and the cultivation on the ground, the en¬ 
gagement IS no longer thought of, and whatever can be obtained by foicc or fraud is levied. 

“ When such is the general system with regard to revenue, it is not to be supposed that 
justice nr police can he in a floiii isliing state. 'I'licre does not appear to be a shadow of 
cither, and that the country is not in n much worse state than it is, proves wondeifully how 
long a country mav go on without botL” 

*> 'i'he picture lieicin drawn of Chundoo Loll’s administration and its effects, would make 
It appear that be is a vety unfit man to lie entrusted with government. But 1 look round 
fur a better in vain; there is not an individual heie from whom I should expect more or so 
much. Ho 18 an able and indefatigable man of hu-inesi, and with all lus faults, I lutvo 

better 
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better hopes of effecting an improvement of the country through Chnndoo Loll than _ 

through any other person. On his submission and ready attention I rely more than I FOREIGN, 

oould on the untned character of any man who would take oiiico for his own aggrandize- — 
ment, without experience, without ability, with more avarice and loss good-will than Appendix, No. 20. 
Chnndoo Loll I sAy with more avarice, because, with all his means and opportunities, 

Chundoo Loll is not supposed to have amassed any wealth. He traces the ruin of the country « 
to the acts of his predecessors, and promises strictly to attend to the resident's recoinmen- ”***» ®*<l* 
dations for reform. Whatever one may hear elsewhere, one rises from a personal confer- ®i ht h 
ence with Chundoo Loll strongly impressed with a bdief that he is the man at this court CAarljm C i 
most able and most willing to promote the good of the country." 

In a letter dated Juno 20, 1822, Mr Metcalfe says, “ Unfortunately there is such a pro¬ 
pensity in the officers of Government towards extortion, and so little effort on the part of 
the mmister to repress it in others, with so decided an inclination to exercise it lumsfdf, 
that incessant vigilance is necessary, even to preserve an adherence to the settlements 
which have been concluded by his authority, and witli his sanction. He generally applies 
the rem^y when a porticuhir evil is {xnnted out, but without an undiinmished care 
there wi^d be such a general relaxation and counteraction as might lead to worse oppres¬ 
sions than those which have been subdued; for such I liave httle doubt would be tJie 
effect of a reaction 

“ Another chief object is the preservation of the integrity of the Nizam’s sovereignty. 

His ministers unfortunately think les.s of their master’s interests than of their own, and to 

S -otcct him against their usurpations has become a port of the anomalous duties of the 
ntish resident at this court. 

“ His Highness continues aljstracted from public business, and I have os yet mode no 
progress in dispelling the cloud of mystery in which he is enveloped. In our personal inter¬ 
course, which has been rare, his manner is civil, and even kind; but he evidently labours 
under restraint, and I fear that people interested in preventmg a more unembarrassed 
communication, contrive to keep alive his jealousies and apprehensions. It is not clear to 
me, whether his abstraction from public business, which is of long standing, proceeds fiom 
natural indolence and love of ease, or from disgust at the control exercised by his minister, 
with our support. Whatever may have been the cause, he has so long withdrawn himself 
from the affairs of government, that much as one would naturally desire to see the legiti¬ 
mate sovereign of the country in the e.xercis>e of lus proper functions, there must bo con¬ 
siderable risk, if over he takes up the reins of actual rule, that much mismanagement will 
arise from lus inexperience and want of habit. He is said to bo perfectly sensible of the 
evils produced by the maladministration of his minister. 

“ It 18 generally supposed that his Highnc-ss has nothing so much at heart as the removal 
of Chundoo Loll, but he has never conveyed to mo any expression of dissatisfaction at his 
minister’s conduct. I am incbnod to think that the Nizam must be aware that whatever 
Chundoo Loll may bo ui othci resjiecta, he is undoubtedly the eleveiest man at his court, 
and that desirable as it maybe to displace lumon accountof his extortions, and his unprin¬ 
cipled waste of the public rosouixsis, for selfish, corrupt purposes, it would bo veiy difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a substitute eijual to him as a man of business 

“ Nuwab Mooneer-ooI-MooIk, the nominal cluef minister, seems to enjoy the enormous 
portion which ho receives of the state revenue, and the ostensible preference evinced 
by bis prince, without making any hazardous straggle to acquire the proper power of lus 
office." 

Mr. Metcalfe proceeds to notice the extravagant disbursements of Chundoo Loll, and the 
difficulty of obtaining a clear understanding of his financial proceedings. 

“ Interference in the internal concerns of sbites under our 2 iiotcction is neither desirable 
nor generous, when it can bo avoided, and should only tln>n be resorted to when it is 
clearly necessary for the protection of the people from the misery and destruction which 
must ever attend oppression and misnde. 

" On the other band, if interposition be, a duty, when clearly necessary for the relief of 
the people, it would seem to be so in a more than ordinary degree when a country is 
governed by a minister 8 up 2 Jorted by our influence, and absolute in lus power. 

“ In every case where we support the iniUng power, but more especially in such a case 
as that last described, we become responsible in great measure, for the acts of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and if they axe hurtful to the people, we aid in inflicting the injury. 

“ At present the state of onr relations with the Nizam’s govermiient, on the subject of 
reform, is as follows.—We interpose avowedly for the protection of the people from extor¬ 
tion and depredation, and for the security of the Nizam’s revenue against destruction. We 
adopt the least degree of interference that can be of any avail for these purposes, and we 
leave other reforms to work their own way, or to be adopted when the Nizam’s govern¬ 
ment may be convinced of their propriety. Wo are not precluded from offering our advice 
on any measure that recommends i^lf; bat we do not urge it unless it be necessary for 
the important objects above mentioned. We leave untouched the form and coarse of the 
native administration, and can withdraw at any time without discomposing its machinery, 
when we have any assnranco that the engagements entered into by the Government will be 
maintained, and the people protected fietn oppression and undue exaction. 

“ Any interference whatever, in the affairs of a forei^ government, being, in my opinion, 
objectionable, if it can be avoided; I have often considered anxiously what course could 
be pursued other than that which has been adopted. 

(445—VI.) LL 
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“ The follotjring are the several pltma whicli occur to me; but all of them seem to be 
replete mth objections. 

“ 1. Either we might continae to support Chundoo Loll, as minister, and endeavour 
to act on him by general advice, witliout employing any more effectual means to check 
extortion and oppression 

“ 2. Or wo might select a better man for the ministerial office, and support him in a 
similar way. 

“ 3. Or we might leave the Nizam unbiassed in the choice of his minister, and abstain 
fixim any intcrfeience whatever in his affairs, beyond general exhortations. 

'* The ftrat of these plans appears to me to be the worat. because it is proved entirely to 
my own conviction, that Chundoo Loll, unchecked and uncontrolled, cannot be other than 
a reckless, unpiincipled extortioner On this plan, therefore, in addition to consigning 
the people to the oppressions which they would suffer, we should bo in a manner the 
promoters of these oppressions by supportmg their author. 

“ The second scheme would bo of very doubtful issv j I do not know what man could 
be selected as a fit minister. On whomsoever the choice might &11, he might be as un> 
principled and oppressive as Chimdoo Loll, witliout bis talent and experience, mid with¬ 
out his subseiviency to our Government 

“ The third scheme of leaving the government under the nomination of ministers exclu¬ 
sively in the hiin ila of the Nizam, nnoontrolled and unbiassed, without interposition of any 
kind on our part, appears to me to bo decidedly tlie best, because it is fi-eo from the objec¬ 
tions which appertain to the other two But, nevertheless, its effect on the happiness of 
the people would be quite uncertain. I am not sure that tlie Nizam, if left to him¬ 
self, would dismiss Chundoo Loll The abibty of the latter might uphold him in all his 
present power, in which case extortion and rum would rage as before. Of an opposite 
arriingenient the efiect would be entirely doubtful The succigssor might be as bad, and, 
fiom inability or inexperience, the general result of liis administration might be worse. 
N<ir could any great good be reasonably expected from the Nizam taking an active part, 
m his own person, in the management of hi^ affairs, beyond the satisfaction attendant on 
his holding and exercising his own rights. 

" The reaction which would lake place if our protection were withdrawn from the people, 
would be desolating m an extreme degree Vmdictivc and rancorous feelings on the part of 
those whose extortions had been checked, would odd fresh stimulus to the ordinary motives 
of exaction, and wretched indeed would be the lot of the miserable jK'oplo thus thiown back 
into the devouring fire from which they have been but so recently rescued" 

Mr Metcalfe, in conclusion, submits his opinions iis to the policy of supporting any 
ininistci foi the tune bemg, or of interfering m the election of his successor. He admits 
that wlien we wore struggling with rival powers for safety or supremacy, it was natural 
tliat wc should endeavour to strengthen ouiselves at eacli court by connexions witli indi¬ 
viduals of influence. but under our present circumstances, ho coneiivcs that our wisest 
couj-so will be to court the gocsl-will of the prince himself, la preference to that of any of 
Lis servants; to act cordially with any nuraster of his selection, anil to fix our attention 
on measures rathei than on men. 

He puts the question, whether if the Nizam wcic to ex[)rc.sH an inclination to dismiss 
Chundoo Loll, the resident would Ikj authorized to oppose that inclination But in his 
letter of the 5tli Sept 1822, Mr. Metcalfe .ipologises foi having piu|)Oscd tliat question, as 
he liiul subsequently ihscovcied (wLat had cscaix-d his lecollention) that the instructions 
to Mr Russell, of the 22d January 1820, had dnected him to assure Chundoo Loll of the 
continued jirotection of the British Govenuiient, on condition of his agreeing to the 
measures of lefoim then projected 

From the foregoing extracts, it would appear tliat Sir Charles Metcalfe’s opinion of 
CJiundoo Loll did not improve upon ocquointence; Sir Chailes's aversion to the scheme of 
supporting a dewan or minister was strongly expressed on occasions which arose after he 
Iiad left Hydiubad In that opinion he is borne out by other higli authorities; among 
others, a gentleman who held a secretarial office under the Bengal government, speaking 
upon that subject says, “The measure adopted at Hydiaborl, of setting up and maintain¬ 
ing a minister against the will of the sovereign, I regard as infinitely worse than the formal 
deposition of the latter. It is a measure only to be justified by a necessity which would 
justify revolution." 

On the death of the prince who was on the throne when Sir Cliai‘]es Metcalfe resided at 
Hydraliad, his son and successor was left at full libertpr to select his mimsters * but although 
there was an expectation, at the time, that his Highness would remove Chimdoo Loll 
firom tlie situation which he hod so long held, he still continues to discharge the duties of 


Other instances might lie adduced of our interference, either to procure the app o intme n t 
of a fit and proper person to the office of Dewan, or to t^ect the removal of one whose 
character and conduct appeared to he objectionable : but to advert specifically to eveiy 
case of tliis nature would add gimtly and unnecessarily to the length of this memoir. 

Admitting the force of the objections which have been urged against measure of 
selecting and supporting a minister against tue will of the sovereign, it is to be recollected, 
that this exiiedient was not resorted to at Hydrabad until it appes^ to bo the only means 
of preserving from utter decay an alliance essential to the stability of our sul^diaiy 
system. 


It 
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It must ever be a paramoimt object with us to secure the political advantages which 
have been acquired by oui past efforts, and the best apology that can be offered for 
an arrangement such as tliat which was adopted in fitvour of Chundoo Loll, is, that iiow- 
ever unpalatable it may have proved to the Nmm, it was less sevore than the formal 
deposition of tlie sovereign. This last is a measure which can bo justified only in cases 
when the sovereign has committed overt acts of hostility Tho appointment oi a minister 
friendly to our interests is an expm’imont that may be fairly tried, not only ^ hen w e liave 
reason to suspect the fidebty of tlie prince, but also wlion ho is known to bo deficient m 
the qualifications requisite for his station. Perhaps, however, in either of those cases it 
might bo better to establisli a regency than to set up and support a minister obnoxious to 
his nominal inastoT 

3. Of interference wUK a view to ensure the Efficiency of the Cmiiingent Foi'ce which 

our AUiea are respectively bound to hold at our disposal 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that the Native prmccs who wore induced by a sense 
of their own weakness to solicit or to accept of our protection, would gradually become 
indifi’erent to the maintenance of tlieir nuhtary estabbahments, and wish to cast upon us 
the entire burthen of presen’ing the peace and safety of their dominions. The only motive 
caloulated to counteract such a tendency, would be a latent design on the part of tlie 
protected diief to shake ofi' dependence upon usataconvement opportunity , butaltliough 
it IS more than ]>robable tliat such a design may have been chenshed by some of our allies, 
they nevertheless appear, almost without exception, to have neglected tho means of keeping 
on toot a woll-disciplined and efficient force. 

As our subsidiary allies are respectively bound by treaty to hold a specified number of 
horse and foot iu readiness to come forward at our requisition, it became a matter of im¬ 
portance to assuro oursdvea that we could obtain, m time of need, the benefit of such a 
stipulation 

At an early period of our oozinexion with the state of Oude, an attempt was made to 
induce the Vixier to establish corps of regular infantiy, disdplined and commanded by 
Company’s officers, but the plan, after it bod boon mr a few years in operation, was 
abandoned. 

Aftei the French officers in the service of the Nizam hod been dismissed, in the year 
1798, the corjis still continued to wear the French umfonn, to practise the Fieiich exercise, 
and to employ the Fieiich words of command. They were chiefly managed liy one 
Clemeuti, a Spaniard, who was notoriously hostile to Bntish mteiests. 

I'hc lesident, C.iptain 'l’lioin.i8 Sydenham, haATiig ascertained that several Europeans, 
of diffeicrit nations, had obtained commissions in tho Nizam’s army, determined to oftect 
their removal, to supply their place by a bi'ttei class ol men, and to commence a thorough 
reformation of that poition of the Nizam's rcgidar infuitr}' which constituted liis contm- 
geiit, uud was stationed in the province of Berai.* With a view to tho acconiplisJiinent 
of this project, a detaohuient ol tho subsidiaiy force, under the command of Lieut-colonel 
Dovetou, w.as sent to that piovince. It was arranged that 60 of the Nizam's infnntiy 
should be sent every day to tho British lines, to be instructed m the manual and platoon 
exercibes, and that those should be afterwards employed in drilling the remainder of the 
corps. Care was taken, m selecting the £uro|}ean officers, to ascoitoin that they were 
attached to Biitish interests 

^ From a return of the Nizam’s regular infiuitry,t dated January 1, 1813, it appears to 
"^have stood as follows; 

European commissioned officers 
non-commissioned 
Native officers - - - 

Rank and file - 
Artilloiy and artificers 

4,007 

The whole of this force was commanded by Captain Qeorge Sydenham, brother of 
the late resident, on whose reragnation, in 1810, Mn Henry Russell was appomted to that 
office. 

In the year 1813, the plan of discipline which bad been established in the corps stationed 
in Beiar, was extended to two battalions at Hydrabod, which were brigaded, and named 
after the resident, “the Russell brigade." A captain, a lieutenant and on adjutant were 
appointed to each of the battalions, and the brigade was com^nded by a Mr. Beckett, a 
gentleman of birth and education, who had been several years in the military profession. 
Neither Mr. Beckett nor the other officers were at that time in the Company s service. 
Ihe pay of the brigade was issued by the resident, and the amount deducted from the 
pesfaoush or tnbute payable by the Bzitiah Oovemment to the Nizam for the Northern 
Cireon. Some 

* The province of Berar is partly subject to the Sfizam and partly to the Riyah of Nagpore. 

t The Nizam's contuigenty as stipula^ by the ISth October 1800, was 10,000 infantry and 
I^OOO cavaliy. 
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Some of the Company’s officers, and of the King’s on half-pa^, were at a subsequent 
period allowed by the local govemment to enter into the service of our allies; but the 
home authorities issued orders, dkecting that none but Company’s officers should be so 
employed. 

When the above-mentioned arrangement was first adopted, the Nizam's cavalry was 
said to be BO totally ill-constituted and inefficient as to preclude all hope of reformation. 
An attempt, however, was made, and with success, in the yeai* 1816, to correct the evils 
which prevailed in tliat branch of his Highness’s army. The cavalry was of two descrip¬ 
tions, namely, Sireax and Jaghiredar. The Sircar horse were in the pay of the Nizam's 
government, the Jaghiredar were supphed by certain high officers as the condition upon 
which they held their jaghires, or estatea 

Mr. Bussell, adverting to the state of the Nizam’s cavalry, observed, tliat in proposing 
to his Highness any measures for the reform of this part of the army, it would be desirable, 
in the first instance, to avoid as much as possible even' degree of innovation which might 
not be absolutely necessary for the dfectual attainment of the object in view “ There 
ore, however (he adds), two measures, which, before all others, would be liindamentally 
necessary to the proper constitution of this force—the provision of funds for its regular 
payment, and the placing it under the direction of European officers Any plan of reform 
which might be undertaken would, 1 am persuaded, be found totally nugatoiy, without 
the security of these two measurea" 

Captain Qeorge Sydenham, the political agent in Berar, bad recommended that British 
officers should be attached to each division of the cavalry, not to command, but to watch, 
and occasionally to report upon the internal state of the several divisions, and to stimulate 
the Native commanders both by example and exhortation, to the active performance of 
their duty. 

Mr. Bussell, however, conceived that the cavalry could not be employed with judgment, 
promptitude or effect, in any cose whatever, unless it was commanded and led by Euro¬ 
pean officers. With reference to this proposition, Lord Hastings m Couned observed as 
follows: “ Although sirdars of eminence feel no wound to their pnde when they serve 
under a British officer, their corps forming a pait of the combined division commanded by 
him, yet it may be different to their feelings, should they who have been accustomed to 
head their own dependants, find a British officer of modenite rank placed above them in 
their own immediate spheres. The success wliioh lias attended the efficiency of the Nizam’s 
regular infantiy is not conclusive, since the character and habits of the persons composing 
that force are believed to be essentially different from the mass of those of whom the 
cavalry will bo formed.” 

The Supreme (loveniment nevertheless sanctioned the appointment of Captain Davies, 
of the Bombay Native Infantry, to the command of the Nizam's reformed horse, 'riie 
aiTaiigement, as finally agreed upon, was stated in a letter from the resident to Captain 
O, Sydenham, dated September 16th 1816 Mr. Russell obseived, that in tlie formation 
of the new establishment, it was mtended to conform iis much os possible to the rules and 
principles which had prevailed under the Nizam's government, and to abstain fiom any 
innovation which was not absolutely necessary to its efficiency; that although the general 
Hiipenntciidence and direction of the whole would be in Captain Davies’s hands, the com¬ 
mand of the sepaiate parties and their internal regulations and economy must be left, as 
far as possible, to their own leaders, that, in conformity to the recommendation of Captam 
Sydenham, the Sircar cavalry should be divided into parties of 1,000 each. “ In order,” 
says Mr. Bussell, “ to assist you in the execution of your duty, I have recommended that 
a certam number of European officers of our own army should be placed at your disposal. 
'This number, I think, ought not to be less than five, of whom one might .act os a staff- 
officer with you, and assist you in keeping the registers and conducting the other laborious 
details of the establishment, and the remaiiiing four might be employed as circumstances 
may require, with the separate detached divisiona The Governor-general has been pleased 
to leave the selection of those officers to you, subject, of course, to his approval, and, at 
your suggestion, I shall therefore subimt to his Excellency the names of 

” Lieutenant H. B. Smith, 8th Madras Light Cavalry. 

Comet Hamilton - - - - Ditto. 

Captain Pedlar - - - 9th Bombay Infantry. 

Lieutenant Wells - - 7th Ditto. 

Lieutenant Sutherland 4th Ditto. 

“ Your knowledge of the character, temper, and prejudices of the Natives will point out 
to you the absolute necessity of pra^ismg every possible degree of conciliation in the 
exercise of the charge you are about to assume. The cavalry of the Native powers of India 
are of a proud and lofty character, and an authority over them is neither to be acquired with 
the same facility nor exercised with the same rigour as over a body of infantiy. It will be 
of primarjr importance, therefore, that you endeavour to appease their jealousy by kindness 
ana conciliation, and to acquire their confidence by letting them see, that it is your object 
not to interfere with any of the substantial ports of the system to which they have been 
accustomed, or to subject them to the severe rules of European disciplino; but, on the con¬ 
trary, to secure to them the enjoyment of their just rights, to protect them from the impo¬ 
sition of the subordinate officers of the Government, and to encourage and direct them in 
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the execution of the service on which they may ho employed. When there shall have uif 

been time for them to feel the operation of the measures which it is intended to introduce, FOREIGN, 

and to become personally well acquainted with you, I have little doubt of thoir being —————— 

reconciled to the change, and disposed to follow you with cheerfulness and alacrity , but Appondut. No. SO. 
this deaiiable result must be the woik of time and patience, and I cannot recommend too 
much caution and concihation in the commencement of your undertaking ’’ 

The pay of the European officers attached to the Nizam’s cavalry was : 

Commandant, about 3,0002 per annum. 

2 Commanders, each 1,8002. 

2 Adjutants, each 1,2002. 

To the command of tlie Nizam’s regular in&ntry. Major Pitman was appointed, in tlio 
year 1817, as a measure preparatory to the commencement of active o^ierations against the 
Pindarries 

The Supreme Government stated, in a letter to the Court of Direetois, dated 1st October 
1819, that throughout the late military operations, tho disciplmc and steadmes-s of the 
Nizam’s reformed horse, no less than their uniformly conspicuous galhiiitry .ind perseve¬ 
rance, had rendered them a body of liiglily uselul and efficient auxiliaries; the moi it of 
virhich is attributed to the exertions and bravery of Captain Davies and the other officers 
attached to the corps. 

On the 3d October 1811, the Honouiable Mr Elphinstone, resident at Poonah, 
acquainted the Supreme Govenimeut of Bengal, that the Peishwa had latoljr spoken much 
of raising a body of mfantry; that his plan was to form six strong battalions, and to 
apply to the British Government for officers to command them ; but that he proposed to 
commence by raising two battahons, consisting in the whole of 2,400 men. 

Tho resident was authorized to encourage the Peishwa to carry his intention into effect, 
and to promise the assistance of the Company’s officers m laying the foundation of tho now 
system, and m bringing it to perfection. It was, however, intimated to Mr. Elphmstone, 
that it would be advisable eventually to replace the officers by other British subjects not 
in the Company’s service 

Major (then Captain) Ford, of the Modi-os Native infmtry, was selected by the Peishwa 
to coinraaiul tho brigade; and tho Bombay Government supplied two officers foi each 
battabon, an officer of artillery and a proportion of seijeants and privates, to proceed to 
Poonah, and to jilace themselves under the oideis of the lesideiit 

Wlveu Majoi Ford received his appointment Irom the Peishwa, Ins Highness manifested 
considerable anxiety to seeuie lus fidelity He was repeatedly told that the Peishwa 
would do notluiig except in concert with the British Goveinmeut, but that ho would bo 
ez;pected to obey his Highness, and, above all, that he must abstain from intngues, and 
recognize no authoiity in tlie Mahiatta state but that of bis Highiieas On Inuiig asked 
whether he hod aoy icluctanco to serve lus Highness with tho same zeal and fidelity as he 
did the Company, Majoi Ford replied, “ Cortamly notupon which his Highiic.SvS left his ]y£r Elpluiistono 
seat, came to the place where Major Ford was sitting, and icqucstod him to give him Lis t« Lord Aliiito, 
hand as a proof of his promise the Major immediately rose up, placed lus hand in lus 27 December 1812. 
Higluiess’s, and promised .is he had asked 

The following account of the Poonah bi igade is contained in a letter from Mr. Elphin- 
stoiie, dated Novcmbei 20, 181.5 “ Two-tliirds of the men of this corps are Natives of 

the British provuices in Hindostau, the rest aie M.ihrattas they aie unconnnunly fine 
men, and am under excellent battalion officers, who have miule up by their zeal and 
attention for tho smallness of their number. Major Foid was.tlio Peishwa’s own choice, 
anil has been suceessftil m gaining a certain degree of Ills Ilighneas’s confidence, the 
brigade has, in consequence, been legularly paid and well equipped, and attended to with¬ 
out any interference on my part. The late disputes with the Biitisli Govcrnineiit uuglit 
have given reason to apprehend that lus Highness would cease to have any relaince on a 
corps commanded by British officers, and that tho brigade would suffer by the change in 
his sentiments; but the advantage he has derived from Major Ford's advice, and the 
disposition he still shows to consult and employ lum, seem to secui’e the success of the 
brigade, for the present at least. The part Major Ford performs is very useful in removing 
the Peishwa’s alarms, and explaining to him the true ground of affairs that are agitated 
between him and the British Government; but it will require some address iu him to 
prevent his bemg mvolved m the parties of the Durbar to the injury of lus own interests 
and those of his brigade. 'The Peishwa’s brigade is pwd in the presence of officers from 
his TTi ghness ; it is also mustered by his officers, and its accounts are carefully scrutinized 
by liis people. All the authoiity, in other respects, is in the hands of Major Ford and lus 
officers." 

After the surrender of Triumbuckjee Dainglia, the murderer of the Guicowar's minister, 

Gungadbur Shastra, the criminal was, in tho first instance, made over to a paity of Major 
Foras brigade, and by it conducted to tho British lines. 

At the battle of Kirkce, 6th November 1817, Major Ford’s brigade acted with the force 
under Lieutenant-colonel Burr, who expressed himself in the following terms regarding its 
services: 

“To Major Ford, and the officers and men of his fine brigade, I feel the greatest obli¬ 
gation, for the cheerfulness and activity they evinced to contribute to the general saooess 
of tlie day.” 

The same syftem which had been thus acted upon udth regard to tho troops of the Nizam 
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and the Feishwa, -mm extended, after the flight of Appah Sabeb, to the army of the 
Nagporo Rajah. Tiie ciroumatances connected with this arrangement will he best explained 
by an extinct from Lord Hastinga' Letter to the Secret Committee, dated August 21,1820: 

“ Although/’ says his Lordship, “ it seemed indispensable that the military btanoh of the 
Rajali’s establisliment should be virtually a British force, I deemed it desirable both to 
oontino the extent to which this principle was to apply withiu the narrowest limits ounsiH> 
tent with the attainment of the object, and with respect to the horse nt least, to allow 
them to retain as much of their original character as a regard to their efliciency would 
permit, so as to render their return under the command of their native chieft more easily 
manageable, whenever circumstances should permit. 

“ It is not necessary that I should, in this des])atch, offer to yoiii notice any details 
regal ding the organization of there^ai infantry, and the select body of horse raised for 
the service of the Rajah It is stilRcient to state, that the latter was formed on the model 
of tlie leformed horse of the Nizam, whose service<^ had been found highly valuable and 
exemplary throughout the campaign Beddes tins force of a regular description, it was 
necessary’to keep a body of sebundies fur the services of the more lemote provinces, 
and for the duties of realizing the revenues and the tribute of the dependant rmalis. I 
pointed out to Mr. Jenkins, m forming this foicc, tho udvnntages of giving employment 
to such a number of the military classes as might attach them to the new order of 
things 

“ With this object m view, it also seemed desirable to endeavour to compose the horse of 
tho contingents of the diifercnt militaiy clue& of the state, whom the revolution had un> 
avoidably depiived of their natural consequence in the country, and whose interests in the 
success of tho new arrangement I wished to seciu'e, by rendering it a means of giving 
employment to a portion of their followers Though I was ^ully satisfied of the advantage 
and policy of attaching British officers to the force nt Nagiioi-e, the plan is not unattended 
with mconvenieuco. Tho intrinsic power and respectability of every native state, and its 
self-respect and confidence, mainly repose on the character, attachment, and just weight in 
its councils of its military cliiefli, which it'is the tendency of the present system to under¬ 
mine. The necessity of its adoption, however, is one of the embiUTossing though unavoidable 
lesults of the contest into which wo were forced by tlio tieacheious hostility of the late 
ruler of Nagpore. No other system could have been adopted with equal juomise of 
security to oui intercits. and advantage to those of the other party. Events Iiad destroyed 
tho luilitaiy strength of the Goveinment, ami had lomloiod it incapable of any well- 
directed effort if left to itself Tho lumy of Nagpoio never iiosscsscd a high military 
character, and to nio it seemed obviously expedient to seize the ojiportunity of improving 
tliat part of its establishment, by lestricting its amount and increasing its clhciency. I did 
not percoivo thoieforo any objection to the introduction in the fullest extent of tho plan 
alu'iidy tried at Hjdtabad, on a piopoitiouably sm.dlci scale, wlnle, on the contrary, its 
positive advantage to oui security and iiiteicsts w.w manifest,'’ 


The peace establiahnieut of the Rajali of Mysoie, m tho year 1804, consisted of the 
following troops. 


Col Wilks’flUeport, 

5 Doc 1804, p. 48. 

Horse 

liegulai Infantry 
Feons 

Caudaliar Peons - 


J 

2,000 

4,000 

2,500 

- 12,000 





20,500 


The regular infantry were comiiosed of the sepoys, who were formerly in the service of 
Tipjioo Sultaun, they were paid at the same rates, and clothed and armed in the same 
manner as the Britisli sepoys, but commandeil by native sirdars.* 

In AiJiil 1815, Mr Cole, the resident at Mysore, stated that the r^lar infantry con¬ 
sisted of i),0U0 men, exclusive of neaily 500 artillerymen; that they wore badly dothed 
and accoutred, but tolerably well dnllod , that the men wei-e of a good description, and 
their oflicers as efiicient as could be expected in a native service which had not been 
emjdoyed m wax for many years. 

By an agreement dated the dth January 1807, the Rajah of Mysore engaged to midntaiii 
at all times tit fur service and subject to muster, 4,000 sillahdar horse; of these 1,600 
were attached to the irregulM cavalry destined for the defence of the Nizam's territory of 
Berox in the year 1816. With reference to tins force, Mr. Russell observed; ‘f The Mysore 
horse ore already regularly paid by occasional advances made to them by the paymaster 
of Colonel Doveton's force; besides which, it is only for a time that they will form a port 
of the prposed estabhshmont, so that no particular measures of reform will require to be 
applied to them." 

A brigade of ^lopeis and a squadron of Native cavalry were attached by Colonel 
Dovetonto the Mysore sillahdar horse serving under him, and placed under tho command 

of 


* An European officer was appointed to give them general instruotion as to the fenantion and 
di *ri r ti n» of the corps bat when be bad done so he was withdtwsrxkiMSix J. MauBour. 
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of Oaptaixi James Grant, of tlie 5th Madras Light Cavalry • but this ■was probably only a 
temporary an .* I'gement. 

A British otlicer was appointed in the year 1817 to dnil the Mysore regular mfiintry. 
Previously to the commoncenicnt of mihtary opoiations against the Punlarnes, 8ir .J olm 
Malcolm, who visited Mysore and the otlior states iii tho Deccan, in oi<ler to asceibim the 
amount of force which they could respectively bring mto the field, addressed the following 
Report to Sir Thomas Hislop: 

“ With respect to the 600 stable horse stationed at Closopettah, whose services we have 
a light to call foi, the resident thinks, and I perfectly agioe in opinion ivith him, that 
though both men .ind horses are good, they are, Ironi want of disci])linc, inefticiont. He 
intends to recommend to Government, and I hope Ins rceotnincndaliuus will lie attended 
to, that he should bo authoii/ed to suggest to the llajnh a reform of this party, which 
should include tlieir more regular payment and tho noumiation of an Eiimixian officer oi 
respectabihty for tho command of them, who should Ixi assistod by an officer of nifei ior 
rank as adjutant Mr. Cole tteeins to think, and accoidmg to my view of the subject on 
very just grounds, that this arrangement, if it can bo effoctoel, will give this Govciiimcnt 
a vary efficient corps of reguhu cavalry, at a veiy little additional expense to tliat whicli 
it now I'lCurs, and it is obvious we might derive benefit at the pieiient crisis from such an 
alteration m the character of this body of moti 

“ I feel it necessary to explain to your ExeeUency that I take ipiite a different view of 
the formation of the stable horse at Closejiettali, and the sillahdars in the service of tho 
Mysore govomraent The former are alteiidy appioxuiiated t.o our systom , the liorsi>s 
they nde are th i pinpei ty of the Rajuli, they are «livided into the Hame rtmlcs of Native 
officers and troopei-s as our legiments; their clothing and pay are nearly siinilai, and they 
want, in short, notlung but that oidei .vnd eflicieucy which Euiopoan officei'S alono can 
give to natives under this formation It is, a.s fiir as tho corps is conw'rned, tho comple¬ 
tion, not the alteration of a system, wliich is projiosed; and if the nomination ot European 
officers IB not approved, it would, in my opinion, bo better to advise the Rajah to clmngo 
the shape of this corjis, as they would be more useful both to him and to us .is ii regular 
horse than they ever can be in their present form. 

“ With respect to the sillahdars in the service of the Mysore state, who act umlcr their 
own ohiefe,and find tlieir own horses, and are jiaid an average monthly sum for their sub¬ 
sistence, I consider that the appointment of any Eurojiean officeis to this class (unless in 
cases whore bodies of men arc acting with our armies, and such officeis aie icquired as a 
medium of communication, an<l for the geneial purjiose of snpeimtendiug and diiecting 
their movemouts) to bo at vaiiance witli those piinciples of jtndo and onorgy in their 
leaders, and subordination and attachment in then followeis, whioli have hitiierto com¬ 
bined to give value to this description of tioops My opmiou upon this subject, howcvei, 
IS to bo understood with particular reterciice to the irregulai lioiso of Mysoie, anil to the 
principles upon which tlio government of that countiy is constituted 

“ There are many minor points connected with the efficiency oi tiie Mjsoio homo in the 
Deccan, such as tho regular paymeut for hoises* killed in action, and the pm[»loyment of 
a greater number of inforior officere to c.ach iissuLih, wJiich the n’S'dciit desiies mo to 
asanio your Exi'olleney he is ijuito confident the Rajah will leadily settle acoortlnig to your 
wishes He is also satisfied of that pimce’s .usjuioscoiiot* iii any mcasuios that may occur 
to you, wlien in the field, .os necessary to leiidei luoic useful tlic soivices of lus troojis 
“ Thu resident desires me to sbite, that thmo ore at the piesent moment f,00() of the 
Raj.Ui's regular infantry .it the town of Mysore, any jiart or the nliole of whom .iic leudy 
to mai-ch to the frontier, or to any other quai ter wheie the Right Honourable tho Governor 
in Council may command their services " 

The objections to the system of appointing European officers to disciplino and command 
the troops of our allies appear to be, first, that it is highly imjiolitic to communic.vte to the 
Native powers that militaiy science, to the superiority of which over their own mode ot 
discipline wo owe our past successes and our present political supremacy 

Second, That it is unjust to our .-illies, by thus taking their armies into oiir hands, to 
deprive them of every vestige of military power. 

Third, Tliat by displacing the native sirdars, wo render a class of men who possess 
considerable influence in the government of our allies disaffected to our power 

Fourth, That British officers thus employed are in a great measure placed beyond tho 
control of their own Government; that they may theiefore practise peculation with 
impunity, and that the lugh emoluments wliicli they enjoy aie calculated to render tho 
of^m serving with our own battalions dissatisfied with their condition 

Lastly, That in the event of mutiny in our own armies, tho Native officers might find 
in the regular corps of our allies a eorresjtonding spirit, which might serve to aggravate 
and spread the evil. 

1. “As to the danger of communicating to tho Native powers a knowledge of our military 
^stem." The following are the sentiments of the late feirl of Buckingliarashire: 

“ Prindples of impartial justice, humanity, and a liberal policy ought at all times to 
influence tne internal regulations of the State; every thmg should be done, and much has 

been 
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* Otherwise the owner of the horse would be tempted to keep him as much as possible out of 
mgor. 
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been effected, to attncb the inhabitants to onr OoTemment; but we must rest our oon- 
fidence upon our military strength, as the main stay of our permanent authority, 

“ To conquer and to maintain an empire in countries so distant from Great Britain, 
and with so numerous a population, would liave been impossible by the European soldiers 
exdusivdy; it therefore Mcame necessary to avaU ourselvra of the aid of the natives, to 
incorporate them in our armies, to instruct them in the military art, and to afford them 
the advantages of European discipline in all its several regulations and detail. 

“ Under these impressiona, it is my deliberate opinion that it would be a more safe pro¬ 
ceeding to withdraw every European from the armies of our Native allies, than to increase 
their number in order to extend Europ^n discipline. If ever a dominion was originally 
won, and is still maintained by superior mihtary knowledge, it is the British Indian 
Empire. In the diffusion of that knowledge, I should conceive that its greatest danger is 
to be apprehended." 

Instructions were sent through the Secret Committee to the Supreme Government, 
on the 3d April ISlfi, framed m accordance with the sentiments expressed by Lord Buck¬ 
inghamshire. 

“ It appears to us (say the Committee) that the proposed plan without its advantages, 
is liable to all the objections which can be ui^ed against the subsidiary system; and what¬ 
ever weight may be due to the opimons that have been brought forward in its support, 
tlie possible consequences of its estabbshment we deem of a magnitude sufriaent to deter 
us from authorizing its furtlier encouragement, particularly with reference to the artillery, 
an arm in which it ought to bo our policy not to extend the knowledge of the natives." 

Judgmg from the stotements contained in Lord Hastings' pohtical Minute of December 
1815, it would appear that some of the Native powers bad made a considerable advance 
in militaiy knowledge, and that their regular battalions and even their artillery were in a 
very efficient condition ^ 

“ It is," says his Lordship, ** a common and not unnatural question in England, How can 
we require so large an army as we now have m India ? Tippoo is conquered; the Mahratta 
power 18 broken; we had a smaller ormjr jvhen these enemies were in full force. We have 
now no enemies to fear. For what can we rcqniro so largo an nnny 1 

“ This will continue to be a subject of womler in England until the real cause of the 
progressive increase of our army be properly understood 

“ The truth is, that a prodigious difference has gradually taken place in the state of 
military knowledge in India In our fresh ixmtests with the natives, the consciousness of 
superiority gave irroaistiblo confidence to our troops The natives, on the other hand, were 
confounded at our courage, our disciplme, our success, and our means Besistaucc seemed 
to be impossible, and the largest Native armies fled m dismay from the smallest British 
detachments. 

“ Hyder and Tippoo, however, were near to showing us how much could be effected by 
Native troops against us ; but our discipline and superioi means prevailed 

" The Manrattas acquired a formidable infantry force, but this force was under the com¬ 
mand of Europe.an officers, who believed our moans to be superior, and in some instances 
from patnotism, m others from want of confidence, or from a desire to seize an opportunity 
for bringing off their wealth, come over to us, according to onr summons, at the bieahing 
out of the lost war, leaving their troops without commanders. 

“ Nevertheless, the troops thus deserted by their leaders fought well, as many a hard 
contested battle m the Mahratta war can testify, 

“ ITieir artillery was not tlicn contemptible ; they have paid peculiar attention to it 
since that period, and its improvement is reported to bo material, 

" The infantry now in tho service of the n.itive powers is perhaps inferior in discipline 
and efficiency to tho infintty formerly in Smdia’s service, under European officers, but 
there is tins matcri.il difference since that time, that Natives are now the movers of the 
inachina It was formerly thought that only Europeans could discipline troops; bnt now 
the formation of battalions is perfectly well understood in the Native armiea The bat- 
tabons are deficient, no doubt, m many respects, but they have now all the requisite 
materials for efficieniy within themselves. From the general commanding a brigade, 
down to the dnll-seijeant, there is now no want of Native ufficem in the Native armies, 
experienced in the management of Native battalions. This is a very important &ct, 
which may he attended with as important consequences, 

"The change in the military character of the troops m tlie service of the Native powers, 
as compared with that of those in our service, is not, however, confined to the preceding 
particulars. 

“The increase of confidence in the Native troops when opposed to us, whether regular 
or irregular, is evident and progressive 

“ Victory still for the most parts attends our arms, but not so invariably as in former 
times. 

" Our assaults on forts ore frequently unsuccessful, not from any decrease in our science 
and means, which must be in on improved state, and not, it may be asserted, from any 
degeneracy in the British troops, but from an increase of confidence on the part of those 
who oppose us, 

“ In the Goorkali war there have been instances of the enemy cborging us and driving our 
troops, European os weU w Native, before them, a circumstance against which, unpleasant 
as is the contemplation, it is impomible for us to shut our eyes. With this fruit so i«o- 
minont and so recent, it is extraordmary that any well-informed person should consider the 
rratives of the present day exactly the same description of enemy as that with whii^ we had 

to 
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to cope 10 years ago. A very false estimate baa been made of the inhabitants of the upper , ot 
country, if they are not understood to be a vigorous, active, and gallant race. I am dis- FOREIGN. 

posed to think that I have never seen a more innate spirit of soldiership m any people.- 

" It ought to be understood that the natives have s^vanced very seriously in military Appendix, No 20. 
knowledge. The Goorkahs 30 or 40 years ago did not dare to show themselves to Major j,ett^rom 
Einloch's weak and sickly detachment of Natives. The change in their conduct sjieakH for jj s Jones, ¥jsa 
itself The charm which overawed the Natives in former days is dissolved tlirougU their to ' 

greater fiioility of observing us, and we must nuke up by increase of numbers and real The Right hon. 
efficiency, for the difference which the dissolution of tliat charm occasiona” (Varies Grant 

With respect to the Native artillery, Sir Samuel Auchmuty observed as follows . “ In 
all OUT wars, I have either observed or been informed from qualified judges, that at a dis¬ 
tance the enemy’s artillery has been as well served as our own If in close action and with 
grape it hae been inferior, I impute it moie to our superior equipments and the active 
strength and nerve of the Europeans, than to superiority of skill Any instruction they 
may soheit in this brandi can be of little detninent to ns, and I conceive of httle use to 
them. 

“ In mortar practice they are greatly inferior to u^ and from the science required, they 
'will probably continue so." 

With reference to the foregoing opinion, the Supreme Government, in a letter to the 
Government of Fort St. Geoige, dated 2.5th June 1812, stated that tliey entirely concurred 
in the justice of Sir S. Audimuty’s observations, and that they had no hesitation in determin¬ 
ing, that whatever exception might be made in favour of corps undei the command of 
Europeans serving with the Nizam, fiom the general principle of withholding the means of 
improving the tactics of Native sbites, the dunce of the evils which might arise from 
instructing the former in tlie mortar practice, more than counterbalanced any advantages 
to he expected from their expertness in the use of that machine 

In his minute of tlie 1st of September 1818, Lonl Hastings ailverts to the knowledge 
possessed by the Natives in the use of ordnance. “ They ore,” says las Ijordship, “ as expert 
as ourselves m the mere mechanical management of a single piece of ordnance. Tliey do 
not owe this skill to our tuition, as the Honourable Court imagine, tliough I do believe 
they received a temporary improvement m it from an improvident discharge of a large 
body of our golundauze at a paiticular peno<L European gunners and artificers of all 
nations have served m the artillery of the Indun jioweis from the days of Aurungzebe up 
to the more recent epochs of our Mysore and Mnhratta wars; and m tlie struggle of 1803, 

S ous introduction of French officers had even given a certain degree of scientific 
1 to this part of the imlitaiy art Since that jienod the aitillory of Native armies 
mps been on the decline, from the difficulty of keeping up their imported foreign 
knowledge. But I desire to take this opportunity of incirlontally recording my opinion, 
that it IS not for our interest to discmn age altogether that fashion for setting up esta¬ 
blishments of artillery and regular infantry among tho Native powers; au eiTor which 
within the last 30 oi 10 years has to a great degree superseded that species of force, and 
that description of warfare in which lies tho real strength of our half civilized ojiponenta 
The evil is, therefore, after all, imaginniy, even if it were admitted as incontrovertible, that 
to our golundauze tho Marliattas and Nepaulese owed all their dextenty in the medium* 
cal use of ordnance. 

“ Ever since the neoess.ary introduction of N.ativesto assist European artillerymen m this 
climate, unfavouiable to the continued and laborious exertions of the whites, tho contact 
has existed in full force. Several companies of lascors have been invariably attached to a 
company of Europe.an artilleiy since the days of Lord Chve,as Sir John Horsford's memoir 
proves. They have |xiraded, exercised, fought together at tho same gun; they have been 
cantoned at tho same place, and in immediate vicimty to each other. From 1738 till 
1806, one component third jiart of each company of artillery, or more, consisted of golun¬ 
dauze. But there is not, nor ever was, any domestic contact, as it may bo termed." 

On another occasion the Supreme Government wrote os follows; “ Knowing, as we well 
do, the anxiety of your Honourable Court at all times to have the fullest information before 
you on all points which are presented to your discussion, we request your mdulgence while 
we veiy briefly enumerate the argumente in favour of an establishment of regular Native 
artillery, and respectfully refer you at tho same time, to the artide ‘ Oolun&uze,' in Sir 
John Horsford's memoir, for a more ample elucidation of this interestmg subject: we are 
not aware that these considerations and arguments have ever before been brought at one 
view nnder your notice. 

“ Golundauze, like the infiintry sepoys, are infinitely dieaper than Europeans ; in fact, 
they cost the State only their pay and clothing, and may be raised in any number and at 
any time. 

“ In the eyes of the Natives it is a service 6L'41%U compared with that of the infantry, and 
men of the highest caste, the greatest courage and bodily vigour, are always ready to enlist 
in this corps. The Golundauze battalion of Hiis establishment is not surpassed by any 
regunent in your service, and the devoted bravery and martial apjiearance of the Mrdirat^ 

Golundauze during the war of 1803-4-5, will long be remembered m this army. 

" In tho routine of ordinary duty m these provinces, small parties of artillery are in per¬ 
petual requisition, for detachment duty in the hot season and rains with sopdy corps, and 
many mmilar detachments axe stationed constantly with one or two guns, at frontier and 
outposts. All the European' Ixooxia, except on occasions of indispensable necessity, are 
carefully kept in oomfortalAft harru^ at sneh seasons, because experience has shown that 
(446.—-VL) ' M K the 
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the is then &tal to their health, and the expense and diffioulty of replacing them 

are so great. We confess that we are not aware of any suffieient reason why this system, 
at once humane and economical, should not prevail as well with artillery as with intoiixy j 
and it y»«TnB at least evident that any supposed superiotity of court^ in a detachment of 
European over Native artillery could be « no use where they act with Native in&ntiy or 
cavalry only, inojamnoh as the steadiness of the European could be of little avail, if the 
Native troops are supposed to fly: but experience has uniformly shown that the Qolun* 
dauze of the Marhatta armies stood to their guns to the last, and were there cut down, long 
after their infentry had left the field. Yet both the^ dosses were of the some materials 
a& our own Native soldiery, and the difference notoriously observed on the occasions above 
sta tfd , arose fiiom the Qolundauze being the flower of their armies, and from the romantic 
extent to which they pushed the point of honour of not abandoning their guns to the last 
extremity. 

«In truth it may be observed, that as mere practical artillerists, these men have nothing 
to learn from us, and that if it ever had been jpossiUe for us to have prevented the natives 
from iftnrning the use of artillery, it is, at least in the present day, wholly out of the question. 
The practical part of the profession of an artillerist has always been especially cifitivated 
in the Native anmcs, their ordnance is cast with equal eleganoeand skill to our own; and all 
the Native states of the smallest note cast their cannon. The efficient state of Ameer Khan’s 
tram of horse artillery, as reported to the Commander-in-chief by an able officer of the 
Royal artillery, stands on our recorda Such was the vigour and imitative skill of the 
Nepaulese ordnance department, that during the short period of our hostility, they found 
tune to fiibncate carriages of patterns till then novel to ourselves, in a manner not to be 
distinguished, as it is said, from the produce of our old establishment at Cossipora Tte 
resident at Catmandhoo was mvited to witness there a practice (which he describes as 
having been very good) with mortars of their own casting^. With such matters in proof 
before us, your Honourable Court will not be suiprised at the conviction we solemnly 
express, that, in the mere practical part of the art there is little, if anything, left for the 
European artilleryman to communicate the Native. It is m the higher branches of the 
profession, in the theoretic and sdeniiflc parts alone, that our superiority consists, and must 
ever continue to be found, so long os a mathematical and philosophical education contmne 
unknown to and unappreciated by the inhabitants of these countries, aud so long as the 
scientific inqmry and duscoveries m the arts are confined to the European nations. But we 
appeal to your Honourable Court, whether every thing of this sort be not as much a dead 
letter to the ordinary Eurojfiean soldier as to the Bajpoot, and if this position be granted, we 
may be allowed to doubt of the superionty of the former over the latter, as an artiUeiyi:^, 
excepting in tiiose quahtiea of bodily energy and vigour which are not coirimunicabla 

“If these notions be well founded, the only superiority which your artillery possesses, 
will be found to consist in the education and ability o£ your officers, aud the sole defect 
of the Qolundauze establishment is this, that the firugahty of your successive Governments 
has caused them hitherto to deny to the excellent materials of which that corps is formed,, 
the advantage of a regular and adequate body of officers. Judging by the experience of 
more than 40 years, during which Golundauze establishments have been constantly in a 
^ogression of successive enlistments and abolition, we feel mclined to express to your 
Honourable Court our firm conviction, that the nature and demands of this service will 
render it quite as impossible to dispense with this description of force in fiituie, as it has 
proved to be heretofore ; and we accordingly are most aoheitous to call the attention of 
your Honourable Court to that which, under all the circumstances of the case, appears to 
us the most politic and desirable step in the present day, to modity the Qolundauze system 
by such a judicious admixture of European artillery, and above uU of European officers, aa 
B^U insure to the united mass all the good ofwhi^ either branch is susceptible, and shall 
leave no room fur apprehended evila” 

It is unnecessary to adduce any additional evidence of the proficieniy of the Native 
powers in the management of ordnance. but we have an instance m the battle of Maheid- 
pore, where the fire of Holkar’s artillery “ was most destructive," and “ the enemy served 
their guns till they were bayonetted." 


2 With respect to the “ injustice of depriving oiu* allies of every vestige of military power.” 
—^This argument was urg^ by General Clavering in the year 1777, when Mr Haating g 
^pointed officers to the Vizier's troops. “ The depriving a pnnee of his army, (said the 
(^eral) is, m other words, detlironing him; his consent can never be voluntarily obtained 
for it, though he may be under such circumstances os to be obliged to say so." 

In a despatch from the Court of Directors, it is observed, “ It is no less desirable that 
our character for j ustice and moderation should be upheld, and that we should avoid every 
measure tending to excite jealou^ and irritation in the Native states not sabjeot to our 
rule. But when, in addition to paramount establishment of a subsidiaiy force within 
the dominions of a foreign prince, we appomt European officers to eommond the troops 
which he raises and maintainsy and which are employed prmoipBlly in the performance of 
municipal duties, it is hardly possible that both prince and people should not take offence 
at our pretensiona^ and entert^ suspicions of our designa 

“ The strongest objections to the subsidiary system are founded on its tendency to panr 
lyse the usefiu mee^ea of the Native governments, to enooorage them in misrule, to low«r 
them in the estimation of their subjects, to degrade the national dharocter, to subvert the 
independency and eventually to lead to subjumtion of those states into which it ia inhro* 
dncM ; andinpoTOrtionasour interfotenoe in Weir internal affaUs becomes more fte^piant 
and minute, wul all those evils be aggravated and aooelmated." 


9. ** Aa 
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POLITICAL 

A « Ab to the impolicy of displacing the Native sirdars, and of thereby exciting a feel- * ^ 
ing of hostility to our political influence." FOREIGN. 

This objection applies chiefly to the cavalry officers; and as the observations of the -;- 

Supreme Qover^ent with relation to it have been already given in a former part of this Appendix, No. 20. 
pa^_ (p. 262), it is not necessoiy to repeat them. rjiirTT f.,. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the appointment of European officers to command the ^ g 
reigolor infantry battalions, must be regarded with jealousy by the military population of ' ' 
the state, since it precludes those who enter into that line of the service from acquiring a nie Right hon. 
rank superior to that of a subaltern. It has been suggested not only that the Native Charla Grant 
ruler should be permitted, as in the ca.se of the Feishwa, to select the officer to be placed 
at tlie head of the infimtiy establishment, but that it might be advisable to revive the 
rank of Native commandant, appointing one to each brigade: this was a rank formerly 
attainable in our own army, but which was abolished many years ago. 

It would appear firorn Lord Hastings's Minute idready quoted, that the regular infantry 
in the service of Sindia, from the general to the drill-seijeant, was wholly officered by 
Natives; and it may therefore ^ inferred, that the officers in the service of our allies 
might deem themselves entitled to aspire to the highest rank even in this hne of the 
miUtary profession. 

A It is objected " that British officers employed in the service of our allies are in a 
great measure placed beyond tlie control of their own Government; that they may there¬ 
for© practise peculation with impunity; and that the high emoluments which they enjoy 
are calculated to render the oflicers serving with our own battahons dissatisfied with 
their condition." 

Mr. Hastings himself, although the sj'stem introduced into the Vizier's army originated 
with him, appears eventually to have felt the force of this objection. 

“ I have observed (says he) some evils gi owing out of the system, which in my opinion 
more than counterbalanced its expected advantages, had they been realized in tlieir fullest 
extent The remote stations of these troops, placing the commanding officers beyond the 
notice and control of the Board, afforded too much opportumty and temptation for unwar¬ 
rantable emoluments, and excited the contagion of peculation and rapacity throughout 
the whole army 

“ The numbers, influence, and enormous amount of the salaries, pensions, and emolu¬ 
ments of the Company’s servants, civil and military, in the Vizier's service, had become 
an intolerable buithen on the revenue and authority of his Excelleni^, and exposed us to 
the envy and resentment of the whole country, by excluding the Native servants and 
adhen'iits of the Vizier from the rewards of their seivic^ and attachment," 

The officers so employed are placed m a situation ot difficulty; they owe indefeasible 
allegiance to the British Goveinment, and they owe service to the prince from whom they 
receive pay. In case of a rupture between the Biitish Government and the prince by 
whom they are employed, they must either abandon their allegiance or desert the power 
which pays tliem. It is not a satisfactoiy answer to this objection to say tliat the prince 
by whom they are employed knows tliat he must lose their services m the contingemy 
alluded to, for, in point of fact, they receive their appointment not from his govermnent 
but from ours 

6 Tlio last objection which has been stated is, “ that in the event of mutiny in our 
own armies, the Native (and even the European officers, if they should be implicated) 
might And in the regular corps of our allies a corresponding spirit, wliidi might serve to 
aggravate and spreiwl the evil." 

Amongst the various subjects involved in this discussion, we must not entirely overlook 
the difficulties which have occasionally occurred from the temper and disposition of the 
European oflicers in the Company’s service. Removed at an early period of life firom their 
native country, tiieir attachment to their homes, thoir families and connexions, these 
attachments are unavoidably weakened, and they ore consequently more liable to the 
operation of feehngs of discontent and dissatisfaction than persons otherwise instructed. 

On the «tli August 1814, the resident at Hydrahad having applied for certain European 
and Native non-commissioned officers and privates to assist in drilbng the Bussell brigade. 

Sir Thomas Hislop recorded bis masons for objecting to the measure, in the following 
terms ■— 

« Because the nature of that duty renders the individuals employed upon it liable to 
contract habits and to imbibe hopes of advancement, which tend to make them unsettled 


and disaffected ui their subsequent progress through our own service, when they find 
that such hopes are not realized 

“ Because the intimacies which they naturally form with Natives in the Nizam’s service 
too often lead to the forming and disseminating of prejudices and opinions hostile to the 
interests of the Honourable Company, and expose their allegiance to be corrupted by the 
intrigues of designing persons, of whom tliere cannot be a doubt that many exist at the 
court and in the city of Hydrahad. 

« Returning to their regular duties, these men may become the means of traitorous 
comniunication between the Nizam's subjects and the soldiers of the Company. Their 
fidelity lias been shaken, and a litter medium than tiiem for the macbiuationB of treason 
canned well be imagined 

» These argumeuts are founded as much on actual experience as on principles of politi¬ 
cal precaution; for it is well understood that, on a former occasion (in 1806), when the 
(445.—VI.) M * 2 fidelity 
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or * of our Native taoops at Hydrabad waa, and \ntn good reason, questioned, taany <rf 

FOBSIOK. the individuals “whose tour of duty led them to the interior of the city, were found to be 
-- the ^noipal instigators of disaffection. 

Appendix, No. 20. Commander-in-chief has not at present the remotest suspicion of the attachment 

- of our Native army , on the contrary, he feels an implicit reliance upon it; but his Excel- 

Letter fro«n foncy cannot, even with this impression, divest himself of the idea, that it is our imperative 
h. S. Jo»e$, Esq. guard tlie troops from temptation, by keeping them as much as possible flrom 

T) hon placed in the way of listening to opinions and of imbibing sentiments, the encou- 

ragement of whicli may by possibility lead to the most disastrous results. 

“ The mere act of training tlie troops of the Native powers to the European discipline 
does not constitute one of the Commander-in-chiefs objections to the measure under oon- 
siderntion, it has indeed been virtually recognized as innoxious by superior authority, and 
his Excellency is of opinion, that although it may render our albes useful and our enemies 
presumptuous, it will have no farther pernicious effect than in the collateral operation of 
corrupting the instruments of tiieir instruction." 

Lord flimtings , m a letter to the Governor of Fort St. George, dated 28th February 1816, 
observed that Sir Thomas Hislop's objection was foimded upon the mistaken supposition, 
that our sepoys employed in dnlling and disciphning the Nizam's troops were in the habit 
of frequent and uncontroUed interoourHe with the subjects and soldiers of his Highness, 
hat that, in fact, no such extended intercourse does exist; the intercourse between our 
sepoys and the natives in the service of the Nizam being extremely hmited, and wholly 
confined to tlie soldiera compasmg the regnlar brigade of his Highness. 

" These corps (observes lus Lordship) form a body entirely distinct in every particular 
from the troops forming the remainder of the Nizam’s army They are tluee in number, 
and are placed under the command of officers of experience ^drespectability Two btigades 
are stationed in Berar, and have reached such an advanced state of discipline as not to 
require the assistance of men firom our army. The only brigade which does require that 
assistance is the Bussell brigade, stationed m the neighbourhood of Hydrubod Since the 
original formation of this corps great p^ins have been taken to place it on sucli a footing 
as to obviate, as far as possible, the objections whicli liave been oconsionally urged against 
the policy of encouraging any improvement m the mihtary establishments of our Native 
allies. It is placed under the command of Lieutenant Hare, of the Bombay array, an 
officer lately appointed by myself to that situation. Tlie officers who act under him are 
represented to be gentlemen of unquestionable chametor and fidelity. The men are 
chiefly recruited from the British temtories, and arc not m any instance received from the 
other corps in the Nizam's service. The brigade is cantoned on the opposite side of the 
residem^ from the city. it furnishes no guards, nor, unless when on actual service, does 
any duty whatever out of its own Ime • it is paid every montli from tlie resident's treasury 
by an order on the Peshcar it is armed, dre^d, dLsciplmed, and equipped in every re.spect 
like one of our own corps. The men composing it have no more intercourse with the 
natives of Hydrabod, or with any of the Nizami Mibjects, than the sepoys of our own 
army have ; and adverting to the authority by which their officers are nonimated, and the 
source from wludi they immediately receive their pay, two circiuustanoes which have 
more influence than any other over the mind of a native soldier, they ccrtamly may be 
supposed to consider themselves as being more the troops of the Honourable Company 
than of the Nizam. Both their pnde and their interest bind them to us , and far firom 
exciting disaffection in the minds of our sepoys who are employed m drilling them, there 
can lie no suspicion of tlieir ever feeling it themselves 

“ With respect to the hopes of advancement, which Sir Tliomas Hislop is of opinion may 
be entertained by the men of our army employed upon tins duty, and which may tend to 
make them unsettied and dissatisfied in their subsequent progress through our own service 
when they find that sucli hopes are not reahzed, 1 liave to observe, that whenever a party 
of our sepoys return to their 0 “wn corps from the duty in question, they uniformly receive 
a present in money firom the officer commanding the Nizam's brigade, and that the party 
by whom they are relieved will scarcely expect a reward different from that which they 
know to have been given to those who have preceded them." 

4 Of Interference having for Us object the ReformatUm of the CivU wnd Military 
Administration of our Allies. 

Oude. 

In a preceding page it has been stated, that some of the subsidiary treaties contain a 
stipulation empowering the British Government, in certam cases, to interfere in the inter¬ 
nal administration of ^lied states 

By the tireaty concluded in theyear 1798, with Saadut Ali, the subsidy was increased firom 
66,60,000 rupees, to 76,00,000 rupees per annum, in consequence of the necessity which 
had then arisen of augmenting the number of British troops stationed in Oude. On this 
occasion Lord Teigmnoutb introdnood into the treaty an artide, which stipulated that the 
Vizier should, in concert with the British Government, retrendi t^superfluouscharges of his 
public establishments. At this penod of time the Vizier's militaiy establishments are said 
to have consfoted, in the whole, of 10,800 horse, 56 battalions of infiuntry, a considerable 
body of artilleiymen, and 10,000 peons, or armed attendants: tiie maintenance of t)^ 
force cost nearly 70 1^ of rupees per annum, which the collectors or aumils deducted fimm 
the revenues pud to government; but of tiiis large sum a part only was xeoeired by ^e 
troops, who weraooDBtantly kept in airear. This oreumstance produced and fostued that 
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spirit of mutiny and passion for plunder which rendered them more formidable to the in¬ 
habitants than to a foreign enemy The aumils, in order to appease that spirit of mutiny, 
aimually granted to the troops o&signments on those districts m which the land-rents were 
with the greatest difficulty collected namely, those held by powerful zommdai's, who, 
being disaffected to the Government, both from the oppressive exactions to which they 
had been subjected, and from their own turbulent and rebellious disposition, luul not for 
many years paid any rent beyond the amount which could be levied by military force To 
enable them to resist the revenue collectors, as well as to coerce their own peasantry, and 
to commit depredations on their weaker neighbours, these setmudars retained in their 
service from 10,000 to 20,000 men each, and had erected small forts, many of which were of 
suffimont strength to withstand for several weeks a siege of the Vizier's troops, and some¬ 
times to set thoir utmost efforts at complete defiance. 

With reference to this state of things, the Government at home, in a letter dated 15th 
May 1799, observed, “ The large, useless, and expensive nubtaiy estahlishincut within 
the Oude dominions, ap|iears to us to be one of the principal objects of economical reform, 
and we have much satisfimtion in finding that the subject has already come under your 
consideration ” 

The evil, however, remained uncorrected, at the period when Lord Wellesley opened 
with Saadut Ali the negotiation which teiminated m the treaty of Novemhev 1801. 

Writing to the resident at Luenow, on the 23rd of Decemljer 1798, Lord Wellesley thus 
expressed himself “ The state of the Vizier’s own tioops is a most pn'ssing evil To you 
I need not enlarge on their inefficiency and msubuidiiiation My intention is, to persuade 
his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the whole of his own army, with the excep¬ 
tion of such part of it as may bo ne<*os.sary for the purpose of state, or of eolleetiou of 
revenue. In the place of the armed rabble, which now alarms the V iziet and invites Ins 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased numlier of the Company's regiments of iiifuutry 
and cavalry *' 

The additional force destined for the Vizier's service was— 
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4 Regiments of Native Cavalry 
6 Regiments (12 luittahous) of Native Infantry 
1 Battalion of artillery 


Of which the first division entered the Oude territories on the Lltli of January 1800 

Before the end of February 1800, orders were issued by the Vizier for commencing the 
discharge of his own hatidions, a measure which, by extreme good manugement, was, to 
a great extent, carried into effect without bloodshed or much commotion. 

In a letter to the resident, dated the 22d January 1801, Loid Wellesley says, “The 
Vizier is alreaily apprized that I liave long lamented the various defects of the system by 
which the affairs of bis Excellency's government are administered Conscious of the same 
'defects, his Excellency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them by the assistance 
oftheBiitish Government The continuance of the present system will exhaust the 
country to such a degree, as to preclude the possibility of realizing the subsidy. In place 
of inveterate and growing abuses, must be sulistitutod a wise and benevolent plan of 
government, calculated to inspire the people with confidence in the security of property 
and of life, to encourage industry, and to establish order and subinissiou to tlie just 
authority of the state, on the solid foundations of giatitude for benefits received, and 
expectation of continued security. Having matuiely consideied these circnmstances with 
the attention and deliberation which the iiiiporbance of tlie subject reipiires, I am satisfied 
that no effectual security can be piovided against the rum of the province of Oude, until 
the exclusive management of the civil and military government of that country shall be 
transferred to the Company, under suitable provisions for the maintenance ot his Excellency 
and of his family. No other remedy can efl’ect any conmderablo improv'ement in the 
resources of the state, or can ultiuiatoly secure its external safety and internal peace." 

More than 30 years have elaiised since this opinion was delivered, during which time 
the evils of misrule have subsisted in Oude; and there is now but too much reason to tear, 
that, the remedy projected by Lord Wellesley must be resorted to. On further reflection, 
his Lordship was restrained by the force of circumstances to adopt an arrangement which 
appeared to be calculated to mitigate, if not to remove the evils of which he complained, 
and at all events to contract the limits within which those evils operated. 

By the treaty of 1801, the security of the aubsiity was provided for by the cession of 
about one half of the Vizier's territOTies. The exercise of the authority of tlie British 
Government over the remainder of his country was jirovidcd for in the following terms 
“ And the Honourable the East India Company hereby guaranty to his Excellency the 
Vizier, and to his heirs and suocessois, the possession of the terntones which will remain 
to his Excellency after the territorial cession, together with the exercise of his and their 
authority within the said dominions. His Excellency engages that he will estabhsh in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to be carried into effect by his own 
offioen) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure 
the lives and property of the inhabitants; and Iiis Excellency will always advise with, and 
act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the said Honourable Company." 

The fluency with which the Vizier’s government required the aid of our koops in 
coercing refractory zemindars and demoluhing their forts, at length induced the Governor- 
general, Lard Minto, to cell upon Saadut Ali to correct those vices in the system of his 
administratioii, to which the rebellious conduct of bis subjects was attributable. Captain 
(norr Lieutenant^iolonel) BaiUie was instructed. In a letter dated 28th December 1810, to 
^445,»-.VI.)* KM S bring 
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Imng onddr his Escq^eiw^'s notice the stipnlaiion above reeiied. Lotd Minto at the same 
time addressed a letter to Soadut Ali, sug^ting the outline of a plan of reform. 3^ 
proposal having been disregarded, the resident declared, that " the fotuie assistance or 
support of a sinj^e soldier of the Britidi army, to the (then) present baneful system of 
assessment and collection, or to any of its instruments in the persons of his Excellency's 
aumils, <vrag totally out of the question, and that under all these droumstances, it behoved 
bis Excdleniy to consider under what so beneficial otrangement as the plan suggested by 
the Britidi Government, the resouroee of his country womd be realized, and tiie latenial 
tranqvdllity of his dominions secured against the probable insurrection of the landholders, 
the effect of oppression and despair t" 

In Ms desp^h reporting his proceedings, the resident says: “ A firm and decided iefu> 
sal of the future assistance of our t^ps to support the proceedings of the aumils, or to 
coerce the defaulting zemindars, must of necessity have the desired effect in a veiy limited 
time; and a declaration of tMs resolution on the part of the Government, in a direct 
address to the Vizier, would, 1 humbly conceive, be of use in accelerating the accomplish¬ 
ment of the object" 

The Vice-president in Council (Lord Minto being then absent) wua of opinion that the 
coarse recommended by the resident would bring into immediate question the continuance 
or dissolution of the relations estahh^ed by treaty; an extremity which it was desirable 
to avoid. He was, therefore, directed to suspend the n^otiation ; but to intimate to Ms 
Excellency, that the British Government was much disappointed at his opposition to the 
salutary measures which had been recommended to his adoption. 

The progress and unsuccessful n»nlt of the negotiation was reported to the Court of 
Directors, in a letter dated the 16th October 1811*, of which the following are the con¬ 
cluding paragraphs . 

“ Where the lands are let in farm, they are leased on exorbitant terms. The farmer, 
with a view both to folfil his engagements and to secure a profit to himself during the 
limited period of his tenure, naturaSy exercises rigour and oppression within the hinits of 
his authonty. When the lands ore held auihanee (which is the case with at least a moiety 
of the Vizier's dominions), that is, placed under the charge of an officer of the government 
appointed to collect the revenue, that officer is rendered responsible for the r^ization of 
the imposed jumma, and the excess of the assessment is generally such as cannot bo levied 
without extortion, violence and injustice. When a compliance with such demands is 
refused, the farmer, aumil or officer, represents the zemindar to be a defaulter and rebel, 
and urges the necessity of employing troops for his coercion. Thus the Vizier employs the 
British troops as the instrument of those wide-extended exactions, while their presence, 
and the knowledge of the obligations imposed on the Bntisb Government to suppress dis¬ 
orders within his Excellency's countiy, precludes that natural remedy which overstrained 
and unprotected oppreasion carries within itself 

“ Disappointed in our endeavours to relieve the British Government from the necessity 
of Bupp<^)riing the activity of a system of rapacity and injustice, without assuming a degree 
of interference in the internal concerns of the Vizier's dominions, which would amount to 
the absolute control of his ExceUency's authority, no alternative seems left but the esta^ 
blishment of and exeixdse of that right of investigation and arbitration which is described 
in our last instructions to the resident. This course of proceeding, however, supposing it 
to be unobstructed by the ^rverted interests and artifices of the Vimer, can only be expected 
to remedy the evils complained of in a very partial degree. The abuses of a system radi¬ 
cally vicious must continue to exist, and, under the most favourable operation of the pro¬ 
posed arrangement, we can only hope m Bomc.casc8 to be the means of preventing specific 
acts of injustice, and to avoid the pain and discredit of enforemg exactions by the British 
arms." 

The Government at home (18th February 1814) deeply regretted that the negotiation 
so ably and zealously conducted by Colonel Baillie had failed of success. They were of 
opinion, tliat the refusal of the Vizier to accede to a specific plan of reform could not be 
deemed such a violation of the treaty as to warrant the British Government in refusing the 
aid of its troops to suppress insurrections; but at the same time, they fully recognized the 
right of arbitration m all cases when the troops wore required to enforce the demands of 
the Vizier's officers. 

A pointed remonstrance from Lord Minto, dated 8th May 1812, drew from Saadut Ali 
a reluctant acknowled^ent of the necessity of reform . but he evaded the adoption of the 
plan proposed by his Lordship, whose final address to Saadut All, dated 2d July 1813, 
warned Mm not to expect tiiat the British Government, by whatever hands it might be 
administered, would slirink fi-om the performance of its duty, however painful it might be 
to discharge it. The Vizier's reply expressed acquiescence in the Governor-general^ pro¬ 
positions, but in a tone of sullea reluctance and ^scontent, that left no hope of his cordial 
adpption of the measures of refoim to which he had given his consent. 

When the Vizier’s letter reached Calcutta, the Maquis of Hastings (then Earl of Moira) 
bad assumed the combined offices of Qovemor-genem and Comma^er-in-duef. Con- 
oeiving tiiat the feelings of Saadut Ali had been irritated by the tone in which the refoim 
and many points of mi^r importance had been pressed upon Ms attention, Lord Hastily 
instructed Colonel BailUe to confine his negotiations to the main question. His LordsMp, 
in a letter dated Tth January 1814, assured the Vizier that it was hia anxious detire, and 
that of his coUeoguea, to uphold his Expellenoy’s dignity, but that his interests and own 
were so inseparably uiterwoven, tiiat it would be mminti in us did we not ofEar him Qtir 
best advice in any conjunotore which we might think pregnant with evil; that on this 
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ground we liad urged him to adopt airangeinents of reform, aa the only mode of avoiding 
a convulson not to be quelled but by applications of our force that would be discreditable 
to 08 , and which we consequently could not make for his support; that it was dishonourable 
to the Sritish arms to be employed in enforcing acts of injusticei Lord Hastings therefore 
entreated the Vizier to co-operate with him in manly confidence to maintain the united 
interests of the two governments firm and unshaken, promising that it should be his 
study to forliear, as far as his duty would permit, from agitating any minor questions 
which might be unpalatable to his Excellency. Uts Lordship, in conclusion, informed the 
Vizier, that Colonm (then Major) BaiUie had bis entire confidence, and entreated him to 
attend to the communications of that officer. 

This temperate appeal elicited from Saadut All a profusion of comphmentary ex¬ 
pressions and assurances of attachment to the British Government, but the Vmer care- 
fiilly avoided any promise of adopting the arrangements which had been so often recom¬ 
mended to him. 

Under these untoward circumstances, Lord Hastings ceased to press upon the Vizier any 
roeafic plan, but called upon him to propose a plan of bis own. In a letter to the Secret 
Committee, dated 3rd March 1814, l^rd Hastings says, “I have succeeded m bringing the 
Nabob Vizier into perfect good temper, and he now cheerfully engages to do all which has 
long been matter of fretful contest between the two Governments. I do not speak of 
this as a light advantage. We are now on such terms, that 1 could, With confidence of 
success, apply to him for a loan to the Comrany m case of sudden emergency, a step from 
which shame would have debarred me had our bickenng continued It is an eventual 
resource of no common importance, when you consider that from no other quarter was 
such aid attainable. Add to this, that the smews of war which the Vizier might have 
withheld from us, would have been secretly furnished to those whom be might have 
regarded as wreaking a vengeance in which he had his share.” 

On the night of the 11th July 1814, Saadut Ali, who had for some weeks complained of 
ill-health, was suddeJily taken ill, and expired before medical assistance could be brought. 
By the prompt and judicious measures of Colonel Baillie, Gauzee-oo-Dien Khan, the eldest 
son of the deceased, was placed upon the innsnud, without the smallest mterrui>tion of 
the public tranquillity; and the supposed design of Shuins-oo-Dowlah, the late Vizier's 
second son, to possess himself of the vacant throne, under the assumed nommation of his 
father, was frustrated. Ghuzee-oo-Dien took the name or title of Itefaat-oo-Dowlah. 

The early acts of the new Vizier’s government afforded the fairest promise that all 
pendmg questions with the state of Ouae would be satisfactorily arranged He agreed 
to advance a crore and eight lacs of rupees on loon to the British Government There was 
at that time (October 1814) a near prospect of a war with Ncpaul, and m the course of 
contest a further loan of a crore was obtained from his Excellency. 

He inherited from his father treasure amounting to 14 crores of rupees, and on the death 
of the Bhow-Begum, the widow of Sujah-ad-Dowlah, which took place m December 1813, 
Ghuzee-oo-Dien Khan obtained a further accession of property, valued at more than a 


millio n sterhng, besides jaghires, which, under her ill-regulated management, had yielded 
a net revenue of eight lacs of rupees, about 100,0002. per annum 

In the year 1813, Be&at-oo-Dowl^, with the entire approbation of Lord Hastings,, 
cast off his nominal dependence on the court of Delhi, by substituting for the title of 
Vmer, the style and title of Kmg of Cade. 

Some propositions submitted by Befaat-oo-Dowlah, in the year 1816, mcluding, among 
other subjects, that of reform, drew from Lord Hastings a paper of observations on the 
nature and extent of the authority which the Vizier was entitled by treaty to exercise 
within his domimona His Lordship conceived, that the most hberal and comprehensive 
meaning should be given to such articles as were in favour of that party whose weakness 
presented no security for him but on that good frith on which he bad reli^; that the reser¬ 
vation by treaty of a right to mterfere with advice or remonstrance upon any management 
of affairs within his reserved domimons, which might injuriously affeot British interests, 
clearly unphed, that in all other respects bis administration was to be free; and that in 
all pubhc observance he should be treated as on independent princa " Essentially Tsays his 
Lordship), he must he subservient to the British Government; hut in proportion as that 
point is secure, personal attentions to him involve no inconvenience, and, on the other hand, 
they cannot but be productive of advantage. In all intercourse the resident should con¬ 
sider himself as the ambassador from the British Oovenunent to on acknowledged 
sovereign. A respectful urbanity, and a strict fulfilment of established ceremonials should 
thence be preserved by the resident towards his Excelleniy. The latter must be conscious 
of the power of the resident to exercise inflaence over him ; so that any parade of that 
influence, m the eyes of others, must be no less useless than revolting." 

Lord Hastings was of opinion that nothing short of the discovery that the Vizier had 
lei^ed himselfwith our enemies, could justify the substitution of our Government for hia 
Befrat-oo-Dowlah mgnified to ColooM BalUie his perfect acquiescence in the plan of 
refom recommended by the Biitidi Govomment, and instructed hia ministers to proceed 
in the exeention of that work, in omusert with the resident An unfortunate change, 
however, in the Vmer’s disposition and oounsds, put an end to the progress of the reform. 

^ the year 1816, tircumstanoes arose whioh deprived the Supreme Government of the 
able services of Colonel Baillie at the Court of Isumow, to whose lot had frllen the painfiil 
and unthankfiiltadc of remoustratingfiff jean against acts of oppressionandimustiee, the 
eofoxoement of whioh by our troops wesaUuncent to his sense iff honour, as well as to Ins 
ooaoeption of what was due io the reputatkm of the Britirii Qovemment He was 
YL) X M 4 succeeded 
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or ^ euooeeded l)y Mr. Richard Stiaohey, Who. after retaining the ofEioe abont a tvelvenumtib, 
FOKBION. was W hy Mr. Monckton. 

- 7 — 7 — The dflapn- tciW from Luonow abounded in representaiionB of the disorders provident in 

Ai^Kui^x, No. 20 . Oude, and of the constant applications which were made for the assmtwoe of our troops to 
Letter fr„ikL coerce refractory zemindars. Nor was this the whole extent <rf the evil; the l&xify of the 
B, S, Jmu Em. police in the Oude country afforded a safe shelter to organized bands of robbers, who 
‘ ’ to ’ ^ issuing from their secret haunts, intercepted onr treasure convoys, and carried off their 

The Right hon. plunder with impunity. Such was the unaccommodating temper of the_ King, that he 
(?>anr, started all tnBTinftr of difficulties in opp(»ition to the request of the British Government 
for permission to cross his border in pursuit of these bold depredators. 

A boat coming from Calcutta with treasure was plundered at a place called Mukrah, 
near Monghyr, and about 12,0001. carried clear off. It bad been ascertained, that a 
person named Mihrban-Sing, the son of one of the King of Oude's subjects, planned and 
executed this robbery. Ha bad statbned himself in the neighbourhood of Ctdcutta, and 
having watched the departure of the treasure, never lost sight of it until it reached the 
place where the robbery was committed. The magistrate ascertamed and pointed out the 
places where the plunder had been deposited, and named the village in the neighhonrhood 
of which Mihrban Sing, with a gang of about 200 matchlock-men, resided. A party of 
the subsidiaiy force proceeded to i^e place, but was obliged to retire without effectmg the 
seizure of any of the gang, or recovering any part of the plundered property. Mihrban 
Sing had hiTnanlf proceeded on a new plundering expedition, in tlio character of a Rigah 
permrmmg a journey, and escorted by his men in the uniform of the Company's 
sepoya Captam Anquetil, who commanded the party above mentioned, stated that 
the robbers knew of the march of his detachment, and watclied its motions, even from 
the moment it quitted cantonmenta He added, “ I am credibly informed that the 
robbers never ratam any part of their plunder in or near their residence; but that 
Mihrban distributes it by portions among the suiTOunding zenundars, who return it on 
application. If he chances to be in want, he is sure of receiving sums of considerable 
amount, promising (which he Mthfiilly performs) to reimburse them with double the 
amount of their loan, on the return of himself fnd party from their plundering excursions. 
His emissaries extend to Calcutta, Benares, Poonali, Agra, Delhi and Lahore, and it is 
generally from the vicinity of these remote cities that ho returns with large booty. Tra- 
vellmg (as already observed) with all the etiquette of a Bajah, escorted by sepoyf^ the 
plunder is carried off not only with safety, but without the riric of meurring suspicion." 
He played the tnok, however, once too often; he and his party were di^vered and 
ap^hended. 

From a return ofserious deooities (or gang robberies) committed in the Western Provinces 
by gangs from Oude, firora 1815 to 1820, it appears that 40 individuals had been killed, 
and 174 wounded by robbers, and that property to the value of 1,14,835 rupees had been 
carried off. 

For several successive seasons huge detachments of the subsidiaiy troops were con¬ 
stantly m the field, and employed in quellmg insurrections and capturing forta From the 
tenor of the correspondence of the acting resident, Major Raper, and the officers command¬ 
ing detachments, no doubt appeared to have suggested itself as to the justice and equity of 
the several demands which they had been required to enforce, except in the mstauce of 
Captam Audree, who pointed out some apparently groav instances of oppression, and 
expressed m very free terms the disgust which he felt in being engaged in such a service. 

On the receipt of a letter from Major Rapor, dated 6 th January 1823, pointing out the 
necessity of again puttmg our troops in motion to support tlie authority of the aumils, 
Mr Adam, who m the interval between Lord Hastings’s departure and the arrival of Lord 
Amherst, exercised the fimctions of Goveroor-generiu, proceeded to frame instructions to 
Mr. Ricketts, who hod then been appointed to the office of resident at Luenow. After 
recapitulating former transa^itions, it was observed, that on no occasion had the entire 
reliance of the aumils on the British troops for the realization of their revenues, and the 


length to which armed interference was carried in the ordinary business of the county 
been more pointedly evinced, than m the acting resident's above-mentioned despatcli. lo 
explain the particular directions which were given to Mr. Ricketts for the guidance of his 
conduct would involve too much detaiL The following extracts must suffice . “ Adverting 
to the total eztmction of all confidence, and to the highly refractory and contumacioiu 
spirit fostered in the numerous large talookdars of Oude, during a long series of years, by 
the vices and mismanagement of the government, we confessed our app^ension, that even 
the equitable object of a settlement imjusted on fair and moderate principles, for a term 
of yean, might not, in the firstinstance, be effectible by his Majesty's officers, without direct 
and active interference on the part of the resident and officers appointed to aid him in tiiat 
duty. We directed the resident, therefore, in the oonferenoes whidi he would hold with 
the King on the important subject of our instructions, to sound his Majesty on the latter 
point, whilst distinctly imd unreservedly urging upon him, under our orders, the absolute 
necessity of bis undertaking to effect some such settlement as tliat above recommended, at 
least through the medium of his own officers. The objections to be anticipated were, that 
his dignity, authority, and consequence, would be lessened in the ^es of his solijects and 
of otlmra, by any co-operation of the resident. In reply, we observed, it might fairly be 
asked, which state (ff thin^ vras the least likely to injure the credit of his Mmesty’s 
govemmoit, and to effect his personal conwqnence in the wes of his subjects and of foreign 
states; viz., the continuance of the existing anaxchy, and oontein|)t <» and xesistancB io 
authority, whioh can be kept <R>wn only by the constant employment of the of Mis 
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ally, who, acting under the general orders of the resident, of necessity exercise the right of 
judging tetween his Majesty’s officers and his people, in qucstioiis relating purely to tlio 
ordinary business of the country; or, his consenting to avail himself of the aid of that ally, 
for the more noble and benign pur^wse of restoring confidence to his subjects, of laying the 
foundation of their future prosperity, and of striking at the root of the perpetual inter¬ 
ference now exercised in Ins afiairs, in the sliape of military coercion, by the formation of 
a just and moderate settlement ? We begged, further, that the resident would earnestly 
assure his Majesty, that ho could not more anxiously desiie the maintenance ol Ins just 
authority throughout his dominions than the British Govcinment did, and principally tor 
this reason; that neither could they be well governed, nor could the necessity lor the fre¬ 
quent employment of the British troops be icmoved. until auch should be the casa. 

** llefeiTing to what formerly passed, when the quesuon of reform was agitated at the 
court of Lucknow, we remaiked, that it might be advisable to explain distinctly, that the 
British Government, far from wishing to force upon his Majesty a system closely analogous 
to that established in its adjoining prov mces, desired only that he should revert to the 
usages and institutions of his own countiy in better times , and tlmt should his Majesty, 
thciofore, be pleased to tender from liiinseif a well-digested plan ol reformed adininistia- 
tion, Wounded on a careful and advised reference to those points, it would be welcomed 
with much satUfaciioii by us, as likely to piove both more eflectual, and more popuLii, 
tlian any system which we could devise.” 

The negotiauon, which was conducted by Mi Uickotts in confoimity to the tenor of the 
foiegoing instructions, failed in its main object, and left nncorrected those aeep-iootod 
evils whose removal appears to be neatly hopeless, unless the Biitish Government should 
resort to the extreme measure of assnniing the direct management of the King's afiaixs. 
The actual state of those affairs, occoiding to the latest atlviees, will appear on lefereiice 
to a minute of Lord William Bcntinck’s, which forms a nuinbci of the Appendix. 

Mtf^ore. 

The right of the British Goveinnicnt to interfere, in certain cases, in the internal govern 
meiit of the state of Mysore, is founded on the 4th and 5th Articles of the subsicliuiy treaty 
of 8th July 1799*. 

■ During the minority of the Hawaii, Purneah, fulfilling the office of regent, exercised 
not only a supervision, but a searching control over the conduct of each depaitinent, and 
all orders emanated from him At the age of 17 (1800), the Kajah asbnmed the ivins of 
government, under the tutelage of the resident, and a coiiiicd of three members was 
appointed, which relieved the prince from the details of management, but left to him the 
general supervision of his own concerns. lie succeeded to <i well-orgamzcd government, 
filled with men of ability and character; and to a tteasury containing 75 lacs of Canteiiy 
pagodas, or about 2,500,000/., a sum nearly equal to the net income of tlireo years’ 
revoniio. TJio novelty of his situation, the freedom from restraint, thccxeici«c of an 

authority 


* Art. 4. And wlieicas it is indispensably necessary, that eSectual and lasting security should bo 
provided against any failure in the funds destined to defray either the expen»(>8 of the permanent 
military force in time of peace, or tiie extraordinary expenses described in the 3rd Article of the 
present treaty: it is herebj stipulated and agreed between the contracting paities, Ihnt whcnevci' the 
Governor-general in Council of Fort William in Bengal shall have reiuioii to apprehend such failure 
in the funds so destined, the said Governor-general iii Council shall be at liberty and shall liave full 
power and right either lo introduce such regulations and ordinoners as he shall deem expedient for 
the internal management and collection of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any other 
branch and department of the government of Mysore, or to as-sumc and bring under the direct 
management of the servants of the aaid Company Bebauder such parlor parts of the teiritorial pos¬ 
sessions of his Highness Maha Kajah Mysore Kishna, Rajah Oodiaver Bchauder, as shall appear to 
him, the said Governor-general in Council, necessary to render the said lunds efficient and available, 
either in time of jieace or war. 

Alt 5. And It IS hereby further agreed, that whenever the said Govenior-general in Council shall 
aigiiify to the said Maha Kajah Mysore Kishna, Kajah Oodiaver Bchauder, that it is beromo neecs. 
•ary to carry into effect the piovisions of the 4th Article, hia said Highness Maha Ka|ah Mjsoio 
Kishna, Kajah Oodiaver Bchauder, shall immediately issue orders to his aumils or other officers, 
either far carrying into effect the said regulations and ordinances according to the tenor of the 4lii 
Article, or for placing the territories required under the exclusive authority and control of the 
English Company Bchauder; and in case his Highness shall not issue such orders within 10 days 
from the time when the application shall have been formerly made to him, then the said Governor- 
general in Council shall be at liberty to issue orders by his own authority, cither for carrying into 
effect the said regulations and ordinances, or for assuming the management and collection of the 
revenues of the said territories, as he shall judge most expedient, for the purpose of securing the 
efficiency of the said military fundi,, and of providim; for tlie effectual protection of the country, and 
the welfare 6f the people Provii^d always, that whenever and so long as any part or parts of his 
said Highness's territories sbatt bO placed and shall remain under the exclusive authority and control 
of the said East India Company, tke,Governor-general in Council shall render to his Highness a true 
and faithful account ol the revenues and produce of the territories so assumed: provided also, that 
in no ease whatever shall his Highness’s actual receipt or annual income ansing out of his terri¬ 
torial revenue, be less than the sum of one lac of star pagodas, together with one-fifth of the net 
revenues of the whole of the territories ceded to him by the Sth Article of the treaty of Mysore; 
which sum of one lao of scar pagodas, together with the amount of one fifth of the said not revenue-, 
the Eaat India Company engages at all timea, and in eveiy powible caae, to secure and cause to be 
paid for hie Highness’s use. 
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authority to which he had been unacotntomed, had chenns for the at «D>d H ia 
said that before he had attained the age of iill, he gave proQiIse, fronr his attention to 
public affairs, and the ability be displayed in conducting lousiness, together with iIk 
urbanity of his manners, of becoming a bleuinc to the country. At that age, hoireTer> 
his nund became sated with the possession of power, the proper exercise of whiehbe 
regarded as irksome, in proportion as it encroached on his time, and interfered with those 

E leasures to which he was addicted He gradually relinquished his authority, and giving 
imself up wholly to his passions, lavidica his vast treasures upon his (hvourites. PurnqM 
did not long survive the privation of the power which belonged to his former station of 
regent, and on the death of that distinguished Native statesman, there remained no one to 
whom 'the Rajah was disposed to confide the charge of his government. Since that time, 
the ministers of the day, under the title of dewan, attempted to perform the task which 
the regent Purneah imposed on himself, of a personal supervision of every department; 
but eoM had successively failed; and the influence exercised by the private associates of 
the prince and the followers of his court, left the minis^r to shape his course between his 
duty or his interest on the one hand, and the couctliatioh of bis sovereign and the courtiers 
on the other. 

As long as the treasures accumulated by Purneah lasted, the people only suffered from 
the neglect of the public officers, since a supply still remuned to purchase the gratification 
of the sensunl appetites of the Rajah, and to allay the cupidity of his favourites. 

When at length the treasures were exhausted, the courtiers were suffered to sell all the 
offices of government, from that of foujdar, which brought the price of 10,000 rupees, to 
that of sheikdar, at 100 rupees. The repetition of these sales, and the frequent removal of 
these officers, which became the fertile source of wealth to the courtiers, induced others to 
withhold payment for a lengthened period, so that the prices, instead of being paid at 
once, were discharged by inst^ments, and were eventually rented at a fixed sum annually, 
made payable to the patrons of each 'JThuB every incumbent was suffered to hold his 
office till some one else made a more advantageous offer, and then the renter was expelled, 
on the plea of complaints against his administration, of which it was not diflioult to produce 
many whenevei it suited the convenience of tlk' courtiers to bring them forward. 

The court of justice established by Pumeuh was early cliangcd ior another system, 
anpioBching m form that of our provincial courts many years ago, before the introduction 
of the modem project of grafting on it the piactice of the best native governments, 'lliis 
innovation failed, and for many years there was scarcely a shadow of justice throughout 
the land 

Pumeah’s court resembled very closely that of the Hindoo Sabbah, in which the king 
sat either in person or by delegate. It accompanied him whenever he went on his tours 
throughout his dominions, and was ever at hand for the administration of justice under 
the king’s eye. In ancient times, as a civil court, it was merely a court of appeal from 
other courts, or else tried causes of very great amount or interest. In the exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction, it was the court into which alone capital crimes could be brought for 
trial. 

In the time of Purneah the country was divided into departments, of which tliere were 
four, each under charge of a siibedar, a title which lias been changed to that of foujdar, 
and comprised from 20 to 90 districts or talooks, at the head of each of winch was au 
aumil. A talook contains several villages, and at the head of each village was a gowr 
or chief. 

The gowr, the aumil and the subedar, were within their reactive spheres competent to 
seize and confine offenders, as well as to try and order the trial of civil suits. These courts 
were in use at an early period of Puroeah’s administration, and the judicial system owed 
much of its success to the continued exertions of an extraordinarily vigorous mind, sup¬ 
ported by the exercise of absolute power* 

'Fhe efferts which might have lieen anticipated as likely to result from the laxity of the 
Rajah’s supervision, and from the venality of the instruments employed in the administra¬ 
tion of his government, were brought to light in the year 1880, by tbe resident’s communi¬ 
cations to the Governor in Council at Fort St George. Insurrections of an extensive and 
serious nature had broken out in various parts of Mysore: for their suppresston, the 
Rajah’s troops having been found to be inadequate, the aid of the subsidiary force became, 
requisite. The government of Fort St George appear to have been for a considerable 
period ill-informra of the state of ailbirs in Mysore, and to have been surprised at Ae 
arrival of a crisis, which it is evident must end in the temporary supersession of the 
Rush's authority. 

Travaneore. 


The right of the British Government to introduce regulations and ordinances ibr the 
internal management and collection of the revenues of Travaneore is (bunded upon ^e 
5th and fitli Articles of the treaty of ISOSf. The circumstances which led to the condution 
of that treaty have been expldned in a preceding part of this ihepiour. 

About 


* The foregoing partioulan are derived ftom an historical statement hy Cd. Briggs, 
t Alt. 5. vSliereBs it is indiipensably necessary that elEsetiisd smAhis^ sem^ shoidd be pror 
vided against any fsilnte in the fonds destined to defray either ihb expensed of the pmsstairi# 

‘ . ptOlfary 
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Abobt the close of the year 1808 the state of Trevanccire committed itself in hostilities 
with British ^vemment, under the pretext of its inability to endure the burthen of its FOREIGN, 
pccnuiary obligations. The Rajah himself was by no means well-affected to the alliance; 
but ^lA authority had been nearly su^seded by the dewan, a man of a profligate and Appen dix, N o. 20. 
ambl^ous character, who attempted to destroy the lives of the resident. Colonel Macaulay, r m 

and of the officers of the subsicuscy force; a design which was providentially frustrated. ^ ^ Jbne^Esq 
In the war which ensued, the Rajah of Cochin took jKirt with Travancoi e A few months * to * ^ 
of vigorous exertion effected the entire reduction of the enemy's power, and re-esiablished The flight hoa. 

the authority <rf the British Government on a secure basis. CAarfes Grant. 

In the month of October 1810, Colonel John Munro entered upon the duties of resident 
at Travancore and Cochin. ITie expence incurred by our military operations, amounting 
to 15,99,000 rupees was charged to the Rajahs who had provoked the war. Travancore 
was required to pay two-thirds (10,36,000 rupees), and Cochin one-third (5,33,000 rupees) 
of that sum. 

Colonel Munro (bund the country of Travancore in a state of the utmost anarchy and 
eonfbsion. No progress had been made, nor any disposition manifested to secure by a 
system of economy and retrenchment the means of retrieving the Rajah’s affaiis. The 
(iewan, grossly ignorant of tlie resources of the country, could suggest no plan of flnance or 
improvement to meet the demands of the British Government. On the death of the llajah, 
which occurred on the 7th of November 1810, the Rannee, confoiinably to the usages of 
the country, was placed on the throne. 'Fhere was no person in the country qualibed to 
undertake the management of affairs: and, under tliesc circumstances, the alternative pi c- 
sented to the Britisli Government was either to assume the entire administration of affairs, 
or to permit the resident, as a tepiporary arrangement, to bold tiie oflSce of dewan to the 
Rannee. 

With reference to the events which had taken place in the year 1809, Lord Minto 
recorded a minute dated November 20th, containing his opinion os to the course of policy 
which it was expedient to adopt in this particular case, from which minute the following 
are extracts:— 

“ We are at this moment entitled to exercise provisional rights described in the 5tli Article 20 Nov 1809. 
of the treaty: that is to say, < eiilior to introduce such regulations and ordinances as the 
Governor-general in Council shall deem expedient for the internal management and collec¬ 
tion of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any other branch and department of the 
government of Travancore, or to assume and bring under the direct inanagemciit of the 
servants of the Company, such part or parts of the territorial possessions of his Highness 
the Malta Uajao, Ram Kajah, as shall appear to him, the said Governor-genoi al in Council, 
necessary to render the said funds efficient and available either in time of peace or nar,’ 
and, as It is explained in the succeeding article, to place *the territories acquired, under tho 
exclusive authority and control of the Companyin other words, to assume the entire 
administration of the territory so to be assigned. 

" It only remains, therefore, to consider, whether it is expedient at once to exercise either 
of the rights above described, or to adopt some intermediate and experimental measure, 
which may appear calculated to obtain the payment of our just demands upon the govern¬ 
ment of Travancore. 

“ After 

military force in time of peace, or the extraordinary expenses described in the preceding article of 
the present treaty: it is hereby stipulated and agreed between the contracting parties, that whenever 
the Governor-general in Council at Fort William in Bengal shall liave reason to apprehend sucli 
failure in the funds so destined, the said Governor-general in Council shall be at hterty and shall 
have full power and right either to introduce such regulations and ordinances as he shall deem expe¬ 
dient for the internal management and oollcction of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any 
other branch and department of the government of Travancoi^ or to assume and bring under tho 
direct management of the servants of the said Company Behauder such part or parts oi the territo¬ 
rial possessions of his Highness the Maha Kajoli, Ram Rajah Beliauder, as shall appear to him, the 
said Governor-general in Council, neceaaary to render the mud funds sufficient and available either m 
time of peace or war. 

Art A And it is hereby furtlier agreed, that whenever the said Governor-general in Council shall 
signify to the said MahaRamh, Ram uiuah Behauder, that it is become necessary locarry intoeflect tho 
provisions of the 5th Article, his said Highness Maim Rajah, Ham Rajah Behauder, aliall immediately 
iaaue orders to hia aumila or other offieers, mthor for carrying into effect the said regulations and 
ordinances, according to the tenor of the dth Article, or for placing the territories required under 
the exclusive authority and control of the English Company Behauder, and 111 rase Ins Highness 
shall not issue orders witliin 10 days from the time when the application shall have been formally 
made to him, then the said Governor-general in Council thall be at liberty to issue orders by his own 
autiiozlty, either for carrying into effect the sud regulations and ordinances, or for assuming the 
m anage m ent and collection of the revenues of the said territories, as be shall judge expedient, for tlie 
pntpose cX securing the efficiency of the said military funds, and of providing for tlie rffertual pro¬ 
tection of the country and welfare of the people. Provided always, that whenever and so long ns any 
part or parts of his said liighneas’s territoncB shall be placed and shall remain under the exclusive 
authority and control of the East India Company, the Governor-general m Council shall render to 
his Excellency a true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of tlie ten .tories so assumed, 
provided also, that in no case whatever his Higfanesa'a .'•ctual receipt or annual income arising out of 
hia territorial revenues be less than the sum of two laca of rupees, together with one-flflh tii the net 
revenues of the whole nf his territories, which sum of two lacs of rupees, together with the amount 
of QiHefiftii: of ihe acldmenaM, the Ittdia Company engages, at all times and in every poMiUe 

oas^ to secure and cause to be paid for his Hlghncse’s use. 
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much reflection, I am decidedly of opinion that it ie, on Twrious account^ unad- 
FOBKltiS. visable to aasomc the immediate management <w the conntty. 

—At w on ** meMuro were founded excJnsrvely on those atipulations in the treaty which relate 
Appeu aia, « o« 20. realization of the Company's pecnnlaiy demands, the Rajah would have some ground 
from rc<iuiring that wc should renounce the administration as sodn aa the arrears are iiqtii- 
S. S.JoHet.'Eaa. and unless the retention of the authority assumed should appear to be cleariy 

j-jjy securing the future payment of the subsidy, it might be difficult to resist that 
The Bight hon. cltum. 1 consider a temporary occupation of the government u subject to many object 
ChofUt Onmt. tions, the principal of which may bo deemed the necessity of delivering back the people of 
Txavancore to the oppressions of the Native system of government, after they should have 
experienced the security and benefit of a BritUb administration, and of abandoning all 
those who should have served us with fidelity during the period of our authority, to the 
resentment of the Rajah and the private enmity of individuals, whose pride or interest 
might have suflered by a just exercise of power. I am, therefore, disinclined to take the 
direct administration of the country into our liands, except under circumstances Which 
would justify and require the permanent and final establishment of our authority in 
Travoncore. 

"lam sensible, that notwithstanding these objections, tlic measure may become indis¬ 
pensable, os the only practicable means of recovering the arrears of our demand; but the 
objections appear to me of sufficient weight to require that, before the step is taken, eveify 
cflort should be made to accomplish in sonic other way tlie legitimate objects of this 
government. 

“ I feel, at the same time, a strong repugnance, upon grounds more general than those 
already stated, to assume the government of Travancore, either ns a temporary or a perma¬ 
nent measure. So radical a change in the nature of our relation to that country, and so 
total a revolution in its own political state and constitution, must be deemed by that people, 
and by eveiy other Native government, equivalent to a conquest, as it would in truth be. 
It would be classed amongst those events which have created and stiil justify the jealousy 
so prevalent in Asia of the views with which wc form our alliances, and would especitilly be 
regarded as a new example of tho consequences to lie apprehended fiom a subsidiary 
engagement with the British Government. 

“ It is not necessary to contend that those considerations are so conclusive as to forbid 
the adoption of the measure in question in every possible conjuncture; it may, indeed, be 
admitted, that an absolute necessity may arise to supersede, both for tlie security of our 
own empire and for the protection and happiness of the people, a treacherous, oppressive, 
and vicious government, by substituting the direct sovereignty of the Company in the room 
of that influence and control, generally more offensive than efficient, which we exercise 
over onr dependant allies. Snch, indeed, may be esteemed, if we consult cither principle 
or experience, the natural and inheient tendency of our subsidiary connections in India'' 

With the entire approbation of his own government, and the consent of tho Rannce, 
Colonel Munro exercised the functions of dowan m addition to those of resident. It 
appears from a Report jprepareil hy Colonel Munro, that the affairs of Travancore had been 
conducted by a gradation of officers, the principal of whom were designated karigars*, who 
exercised in their several stations the fiscal, magisterial, judicial, and military functions, in 
professed subordinacy to the chief authorities of the state, whose control, however, was 
seldom felt. 

“ No description," says Colonel Munro, “ can nroducc an adequate impression of the 
tyranny, corruption, and abuses of this system, full of activity and energy in every thing 
mischievous, oppressive, and infamous, but slow and dilatory to effect any purpose of 
humanity, mercy, and justice. This body of public officers, united with each other on fixed 
principles of combination and mutual support, resented a complaint against one of their 
number, as an attack upon the whole. Their pay was very small, and never issued from the 
treasury, but supplied from several authorized exactions made by themselves. They 
offered, on receiving their ap]K>intments, large nuzzers to the Rajah, and had afterwards 
to make presents, on days of public solemnity, that exceeded the half of their pay. lliey 
realized, in the course of two or three years, large sums of money, and were generally 
subjected to a complete confiscation of their property for the benefit of the state, 'llie 
Rajah, therefore, imposed no restraint on their rapacity, aware that their plunder would be 
transfer! ed to his own treasury. Nor does it appear that this consideration had any effect 
in checking their extortions: they calculated upon being able to conceal their property 
during their lives, and felt little concern as to tbe mode of its disposal on their death. On 
the part of the people, complaint was useless, redress hopeless; they had only one remedy, 
and that was bribery, 'lliis practice was universal, and it was one of the melancholy cir¬ 
cumstances in the situation of the people, that one of the greatest evils was necessarily 
resorted to as n good, to mitigate the still more intolerable grievances of injustice and 
oppression. Innocence was protected Justice obtained, and rights secured by bribes. 
1'hese were also a still more efficacious means of injury, and their universal use produced 
an extraordinary spirit of avarice in the country; for every man endeavoured to have a 
secret hoard of money, as the best protection of Kis libeity, property, and life. Attached 
to the karigars. there was a regular gradation 'bf accountants who managed the revenue 
accounts, and in general surpassed even the karigars themselves in extortion and plunder.** 

The 


* 1. The Wallee-Sttrvaddy karigars; 2. 'fbe Sarvaddy karigan; S. The karigars; 4. The pro* 
wortoecars. * 
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The former dewan had attempted to establish courts of justice, which failed to answer the <w 

intended purpose. To remedy the confusion which had been occasioned by a mixture of FOREIGN. 

aatborities> Colonel Munro introduced a s^tem in some measure analogous to that which - 

existed in the Company's territories. He deprived the karigars of their judicial and Appendix, No. 20. 
magisterial, leaving ihem possessed of their flscal and military functions; he instituted five _ 
su^dinate courts, each having three judges, from whoso decisions an appeal lay to a 
principal court at the seat of government, consisting of four judges including the dcivan. ^ >*«i* 


Colonel Munro also appointed darogas of police with a competent number of peons; The BigM bon. 
and he revised the code of laws, continuing the Hindoo os the basis, hut inodifj'ing it so Ckarlti Grant. 
as to adapt it to the various classes of subjects, including Christians and Mahomodans, and 
to render it more conformable to local immemorial usages. 


The homo authorities no means approved of the union of the offices of dewan and 
resident in the same individual, and were apprehensive that the measure of depriving the 
karigars of their magisterial and judicial functions would have the effect of rendering that 
large body of officers disaffected to the British Government. They were moreover of 
opinion, that an attempt to assimilate the judicial and levenuc system of ndininislration in 
Travancore to that of the Company’s ten itories, was little calculated to suit the habits of 
a people, to whom it was presumed that the ancient and simple forms to which they wei c 
accustomed must be more agreeable than the artificial and operose procewliiigs of regular 
courts of law. The despatch containing these observations was dated 10th August 1814. 
Before it reached India, Colonel Munro had ceased to act in the ixipacity of dewan, which 
office had been conferi ^ upon a native. 


The government of Fort .St George desired Colonel Munro to report I he result of his 
several airangements, and particularly to state whether the changes whirh ho had intro¬ 
duced were viewed with satisfaction by the government and people of Travancore. In 
compliance with this requisition. Colonel Munro, in an elaborate, able, and interesting 
report, afforded a full and cleat CNplanation of all his proceedings. 

Regal ding the conduct proper to be obsetved towards states connected with us by 
subsidiary alliances, Colonel Munro expresses liunself os follows; “It would seem to he 
conformable to the designs of Providence, and to the principles of humanity and true 
policy, tliat our influence and power should be rendeied to the utmost pi iicticublc extent 
conducive to the happiness oi those states, including both the sovereigns and their 
subjects. A system ot proceeding founded on the piinciple, that out engagements aio 
contracted with the sovereigns only, without reference to the conduct or the welfare of the 
people, will, there is reason to apprehend, be productive of conscqiiences unsuitable to the 
benevolent and generous views of the British Goseiiiment 'I'he liistory of India, indeed 
of Asia, presents a series of incessant lebellions, revolutions and changes of dynasty, 
arising both from the tyranny, incapacity and cilines of lulers, and the ambition or cor¬ 
ruption of the people, and our own experience of the Indian sovereigns and nnnisteis docs 
not encourage a supposition that any material iinpiovemcnt of their principles and talents 
has taken place in later times. Their government, left to itself will exhibit both oppresoion 
and relaxation, but its excesses will be restrained within bounds of compai alive moderation 
by a fear of the people, and of the ainbiiion of powerful chiefs ready to avail ihemselveh of 
their discontent. But our alliance, and the presence of a British subsidiary force, removing 
that fear, leaves them at libeity to gratify, without alaiin, tlieir passions of avarice 
and injustice. The minds af the sovereigns, labouring under a certain consciousness of 
inferiority and degradation fioin the political restraints of alliunte, often sink inio a state 
of apathy or of sensual indulgence that incapacitates them for the duties of government. 
The evils suffered by the people are imputed to their alliance with strangers, a measure in 
itself sufficiently obnoxious to their prejudices to lie regarded with aversion: they become 
our enemies, anxious to relieve their country fiom wliat they consider to be the principal 
source of its calamities The weakness of a government among a people obedient to force 
rather than to the laws, and destitute of those motives and habits of uttacliinent to 
legitimate autlionty, and the general good, which ate produced by religious and moral 
instruction, is usually attended with insubordination and anarchy. The excesses of tlic 
prince may have occasioned a degree of desolation in his countiy lliat renders its entire 
assumption necessary in order to prevent its absolute ruin. Tlte history of Oiide, for the 
last 30 years, may perhms illustrate these observations. Although in India the ruleix are 
the sole depositaries of the majesty^ and authority of their stales, still our alliances can 
scarcely be considered as concluded with them alone, but with the states collectively which 
they govern; and we ought perhaps, on principles of justice, to endeavour rather to advance 
the happiness of the whole, than consult onW the personal claims and pretensions of the 
ruIei-8, to watch and guide the conduct botli or the prince and the people, and lead them 
in the way most conducive to their mutual security and happiness. Hjc prince will 
gradually learn to appreemte the benefits of our friendship; the people, grateful for the 
advantageous efl’ects of our influence, will bo desirous of its pi>nnaaeucy; and a result will 
be obtained worthy of the superiority m knowledge, morals and virtue of the British 
nation. The degree in which our influence and interposition should be exerted must be 
determined entirely by circumstances, and it would be equally unadvisable to urge them 
too far, as to adopt a system of withholding them cntiicly. But in Travancore, the 
positive stipulations of tlie treaty authorised ns to interpose our power for the amelioration 
of Its internal administration; and the Right honourable llie late Governor-general, in his 
instructions to the resident, dated the 22d November 1809, stated, with lefercnce to the 
considerations which appear to the Governor-general to render undesirable the assumption 
of msm^Rient of the revenues and the adminisiratiou of any part of the country of 
(445.-^!.) w» 8 Travancore, 
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Travaneore^ * Uik tArdahi|> dealres tfaat^rmt «Ul anbmR to the delibeacajdim of goyemnnen^ as 
proiridoiifi^in ibe tt«at3^ my regulationi and oi^inlsnoeafor tho internal mai^igement and 
colleetiosT of title revenues, adiicli, in yonr judgment, would tend to secure the i^Uostion of 
the resources of the countiy to the payment df outstanding and oorrent demands.’ 
I eeilainly was not induced tb take charge of the office of dewun by any prospect 
Of l^ility in the execution of its duties, for I nw that they would be laborious, arduous 
' and difficult. The principle of prooeedinn waa to conciliate both the Rajah and the 
people^ and this couki be accomptuhed only by conferring benefits on tbm. To please 
the Rajah, it was necessary that hia authority, acuity, and revenues shonld be Budntained 
unimpaired, and especially that the burdens of the country should be speedily removed} and 
to please the people, it was requimte that the oppressions, the onerous imposts and ruinous 
monopolies under which they laboured should be abolished, measures which would of 
course decrease the revenues and the means of paying the debt I however cherished a 
hope, that by a system of aotivi^, order, and justice, I might succeed in accomplishing those 
objects, apparently irreooncileahle. My expectations were not disappoint^: in less than 
three years, although I encountered far grmter difficulties than I hu anticipated, 1 suo* 
ceeded in paying, hesiclet the current auiiaidy, debts of 18 lacs of rupees to the Company, 
and nearly six lacs to individuals; in abolubine the most oppressive monopolies and taxes; 
in settling the affairs of the country on princi|MeB of justice and humanity; and 1 restored 
the management of the state to a native dewan, delivered from its burdens, with a greatly 
augmented revenue, and in a situation of complete internal tranquillity.’' 

In justification of the innovations introduced by him, Colonel Munro states that the 
land revenue system, though excellent in theory, was in practice oppressive and unjust, and 
that the Government was cheated by fictitious remissions, the amount of which went into 


the pockets of the officers.” 

” 'I'he ryots being almost universally unable to read or write, depended upon the account¬ 
ants for a knowledge of their annual rents and balances, and seldom obtained receipu for their 
payments. 'I'he Uajah was the general merchant of his country, and the royal commerce 
and monopolies destroyed its prosperity. Nearly the whole produce of the soil was in one 
shape or another engrossed by the government, while a most inadequate share of its value 
was accorded to tlio cultivator. Custom-houses were established at every eight or 10 miles, 
and duties exacted upon the transit of goods. 

The severe and oppressive tdiaracter of the government appears to liave arisen as much 
from tile confederacy and bold iniquity of the public servants as from the tyranny of the 
Rajah. I'he officer^ as before observed, were organized more on principles of milimry sub¬ 
ordination than of civil polity, and were able with impunity to defraud their sovereign aud 
to oppress his subjects. Tliut actuated by uniform maxims of interest and combination, 
there was little prospect of their renouncing the system of conduoi which they had pursued, 
while they should retain the same constitimon. 

“ It was extremely desirable,” adds Colonel Mnnro, “ to communicate a pacific disposi¬ 
tion to the government and the people of Travancore , the strict gradation of authonty 
established among the karigars, and the entire command which they possessed over the 
services ol the pi*ople, contributed to perpetuate military feelings in the country, and to 
tacihtate the means uf commotion and insurrection, 'fhey were, in feet, at once military 
and civil governors, exercising absolute power in their districts. 'The investiture of their 
office was given by the Rajah with a sword, and this weapon, traeiher with the ensigns of 
their office, were carefully displayed wherever they appeared. 'The unlimited powers exer¬ 
cised by the karigars were peculiarly liable to abuse in their capacity of revenue servants. 
In absolute goveraments the conduct of the revenue servants requires generally to be 
observed with more jealousy and vi^lance than that of the other public functionaries. The 
constant and authoritative intercourse which they have with the people, touching their pro¬ 
pel ty and interests, gives them an influence, which, if strengthened by the power of a 
magistrate or judge, will assuredly be perverted by the natives of India to purposes of cor¬ 
ruption and injustice. The authority of the karigars enabled them to prosecute the system 
of rapine, fraud and coeroion, which *I have described, and it was essential to the purity of 
the revenue administiation of the country, that they should be divested of the magisterial 
functions which they possessed. But the views which I have stated could not be aooom- 
pti»hed by any lialf measures; they could be accomplished only by reducing the karigars 
merely to the office of revenue servants, and depriving them of all direct authority over the 
persons or property of the people. It was in vain to hope that the karigan would relinquish 
their habits of command and control while they possessed the means of pursuing them, 
Persons hereafler appointed to that office would always aspire to follow the example of 
their predecessors; and there was no method of preventing the undue exercise of the 
karigars’ powers, but by deprivin|; them of that power altogether. The gradations of rank 
among the karigars opposed considerable obstacles to the e^ent execution of their duties. 
An order disagreeable to the karigars was seldom enforced; it was sent from the wallee- 
survaddy kangars with a private intimation to disobey it, and it was conveyed fitoni the 
survaddy karigan to the karigan, and Irom the karigan to the proworteecars with 
a similar request. If called to account, these officers asserted that thi^ Lid transmitted the 
order, and laid the blame of disoliedience or their inferiors, and it was difficult to examine, 
SOO or 806 proworteecan. But any order fevourabie to the feelings or wishes of the 
karigars was carried into effect with the promptitude of military obedience. In fec^ 
responsibility could not be fixed; they had a kind of xnilitory constitution, without the 
laws, sanction and diaciplihe which prevent it fi'oib degenerating into aparchy and mitimle. 
In pursuance of these conuderations, the karigars have twen gradus^ deprive^ ^,ail direct 
au^ity over the pe^dei and VeduOed to the siouniaii of* eolUiethim, or of' 
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the revenues; the officers of wal1ee>survaddy karigars and survnddy karigara have been or 

abolished, together with their correspondent accountants; a karigar, under the title of taaildar, FOItKIGN. 

baa been retained at the head of every miindapotwasil or district, with an accountant done- —- 

mlnated sumpreddy pillah, and having a certain number of proworteecars under him. This Appendix, Nc. 20. 
plan admits of no evasion in complying with ordera; and the duties of tassildars being —— 

confined to the collection of the land revenue, are executed with more efficiency llie Letter from 
influence of names is considerable, and the discontinuance of tlie title of karigars will be ^ *‘*‘h 

attended with advantage.*' . 

For the administration of justice a court of appeal, and eight xiTlali courts were formed C^rlMGrcmt, 
The judicial establishments were composed of the most learned and respectable Nairs, 

Brahmin and Christians in the country, they had liberal salaries, and their proceedings were 
to be regulated according to the Hindoo shastei-s and nsages, and such fixed rules (not 
inconsistent with the shasters) as the Rajah might prescribe. 

The courts consisted of a Nair, or first judge; a Christian, or second judge, and a Shastra. 

The nomination of a Christian judge, which was an after-thought, was receivetl with 
satisfaction by the Brahnuns and Naira, from its tendency to ensure just and impartial deci¬ 
sions; and Colonel Munro is of opinion, that if some gentlemen who came out as mission¬ 
aries could be induced to act as judges, it would confer more solid, substantial, and important 
benefits on Travancore than any other measure. 

The people received the courts with marked demonstrations of satisfaction and joy, and 
crowded to them for justice with an impatience proportionate to the delays and vexations 
which they bad hitherto experienced in seeking It. The courts had given security of 
person and property, and confidence to the mass of the people The Kajoh lost ii cause to 
one of his subjects to the amount of 30,000 rupees, which was immediately paid. Great 
crimes, before frequent, had almost ceased; and several Nairs of rank, sentenced to death 
for atrocious and cruel murders, had been executed. Colonel Munro allows, however, that 
delays ai e complained of, which he attributes to the multiplicity of causes. 

The police duties were, under the former government, executed by the militia, llio sup¬ 
pression of which body rendered it necessary to raise police corps vk ho are indeiieiKlent of 
the revenue and judicial department, and act under the immediate order of the dewan. 

Having described the constitutional alterations which he introduced into the government 
of Travancore, Colonel Munro next proceeds to explain the nature of the i eforms which 
he effected in the revenue system of the country. 

He abolished the fines, the tax on the inheritance of property, the capitation tax, the 
forced labour, and a variety of other vexations imposts. He entered into a detailed exami¬ 
nation and settlement of the ryot’s accounts, put an end to tlie practice of granting remis¬ 
sions of rent, foi which, with reference to the low rate at which they were fixed, and to the 
regularity of the seasons in Travancore, iio just pretence could exist. The revenues of the 
pagodas having been diverted from their proper uses, by the officers entrusted witli their 
management, and even the idols of the temples having been in many instances stolen by the 
Nairs and Brahmins, Colonel Munro, at the recommendation of a committee of learned 
Brahmins, allotted, upon a large and liberal scale, allowances for the due peiformaiice 
of religious and otlier oeri'monies at all the pagodas, and secured to the people adequate 
prices for the articles supplied for the use of those establishments, in place of tin? arbitrary 
exactions to which they had formerly been subjected on that score. On the same principle, 
it was ordered by Colonel Munro that the people should in no instance be required to serve 
or supply the state on cheaper terms than they demanded fiom private individuals 

Tlie former system of farming the land and sea customs, and all the high duties connected 
with it, were abolished; and a limited number of custom-houses placed under the direct 
management of public officers. 

The exclusive sale of pepper, tobacco, and salt, was reserved to the government, but 
under such regulations as were benefici^ to the people, while they tended to increase the 
revenue; that from salt was raised from 25,000 to 30,000 rupees, and that from tobacco, 
from 5 to 11 laca 

A new survey of the plantations brought to light a mass of oppression and corruption. 

The claims of private individuals were asoertained with the utmost care, and an aug¬ 
mentation of revenue to the extent of 1^ lacs obtained by this measure. 

'Pile result of all these arrangements,” says Colonel Munro, ** has not disappointed my 
expectations. In the course of my proceedings, the relief of the people and the benefit of 
the st^te were equally studied and pursued. Concessions were made gradually, and in 
proportion to the improvement of other resources; aud a progressive augmentation of 
revenue has taken place” 

" In consequence of the abolition of a number of harassing and burdensome imposts, the 
revenues have been reduced to five or six heads, moderate in their application to the people, 
and susceptible of increase with the growing prosperity of the country. 

“ The revenue from land and gardens, wWb formerly yielded 9 lacs, is now 15 1 mb.__ 
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” Memoree of coercion for the recovery of Arrears are portoedi, When nccesaary, tw the 
authority oftlie courta. 'llic rentt are generally^ so very low, that they are readily paid by 
the people on their accounts being settlw. But in cws of delay or contumey, the tasildar 
mateiy application to the public ofBoer of the district, who Immediately imprisons the de« 
faulter. It he resiste the viuidity of the demand, the police ofheer is required to report the 
circumstance immediately to the dewan, who either cmls on the tasildar for an explanation, 
Or desires the matter to be referred to the courts. If the ryot should acknowledge the justice 
of the demand, and refuse to satisfy it, he is transferred, alter a few days condnement, to 
the.circar vakeel at the court, who institutes a process for die recovery of the arrears, by a 
sale of bis properly. This mode, though apparently slow and circuitous, was necessary to 
counteract the tendency of the former system, whieh was that of violence and precipitate 
injustice.” , „ 

On the subject of puuchayets, Colonel Munro observes, that the people of Trayancore have 
no confidence in that mode of determination; and that the 'ery few cases which had been 
referred to arbitration, fell to the ground from the irreconcileable contrariety in the opinions 
of the members of ihe punchayets. The parties in choosinjj^ their arbitrators, will (be says) 
select persons deiermined, right or wrong, to support their cause: the umpire, whatever 
may be the merits of his decision, is accused of bribery, and the whole proceeding is 
involved in suspicion. If the circar officer appoints tlie whole punchayet, their decision 
Will be conformable to his wislies, and his wishes too often, to the interest of tlie person who 
offers the highest bribe. If the head men of villages constitute tlie punchayets, there 
is very little diflfeience betwixt these fixed judges and the judges appointed by the sovereign, 
excepting that the former are generally laoi e deficient in knowledge^ cliaracter, principle, 
ability, and impartiality. The natives of Travnneore want that confidence in each other’s 
probity, which is necessary to qualify them for composing or obeying punchayets. The 
superior education, knowledge, rank, and ability of the judges in a court, together with tlie 
solemnity of the proceedings, awe a native, conscious of having a bad cause, into submis¬ 
sion : but before a punebayet, consistii^ of his equals, he will litigate without bounds, 
'riio judicial regulations published on thd formation of the courts offered the inhabitants 
a choice of trial by punchayet, but their general disinclination to adopt that mode of deci¬ 
sion, and Its inefficiency in most cases wherein it was adopted, prevented its extended use, 
and rendered it necessary that suits in general should be tried by the com ts. Colonel Munro, 
indeed, adduces reasons to show tliat the punchayet is not a Hindoo institution, and that 
punchayets were not known m Hindoo communities until after the Mahomedan conquests, 
when the Mussulman judges having little inclinaiion to trouble themselves witli the investi¬ 
gation of suits among the Hindoos, and these m little to refer theii disputes to the decision 
of the Koran, they resorted to a system of arbitiation, as a substitute ioi a more authorita¬ 
tive and perfect mode of jurisprudence. 

The foregoing observations accord with those which are offered by Major Carnac, the late 
resident at Baroda, in a letter dated 27th June 181G, where he says, ” that punchayets were 
seldom resorted to in Guzerat without the intervention of government” He adds, “theie 
is a wide difference between a punchayet and an English jury. The juries sit under the 
I esjionsibility of an oath, they hoar evidence sifted by able counsel, which is afterwards 
summed up by the judije, and they give then award before the public. A respectable 
Hiudoo would deem himscll degraded if desired to sweat, and a native government would 
not tender him an oath. The punchayets sit separate, and request evidence at their own 
option: none but themselves are competent to judge of the grounds on which they give 
their awards; the consequence is, that discontent with their decision prevails to such an 
extent as someiimes to warrant a mistrust of the purity of their proceedings." 

Major Camac asseits, that the institutions of courts of justice were not foreign to the 
practice of the best times in Guzerat; and that they existed both under the Hindoo govern¬ 
ment and daring the rule of the Moguls. 

Of the character of the Travaneoieans, Colonel Munro draws but an unfavourable picture 
He represents them as ignorant m the extreme, and as indolent us tlieyure ignorant; these 
qualities, he says, render them restless, credulous, and suspicious, easily misled by the bud 
and designing men among them. I'bcir degradation in character and morals he attributes 
to a long course of despotism and tyranny. With a view to their improvement Culonel 
Munro established schools at the public expense in all the districts, which, be says, Are 
numeiously attended, and he recommends that tracts upon ethics and morals should be 
translated into Malayalum, and furnished for the use uf Uie seminaries. 

The system of administration introduced by Colonel Munro into the Travancore domi¬ 
nions was extended to those of Cochin, under the more immediate management of Captain 
Blacker, the assistant resident. The financial affairs of both countries were greatiy im¬ 
proved. 

On tiio d^rtureof Captain Blacker from Cochin in the year 1817, Colonel Munro took 
upon himself the duties which had been assigned to that officer. At the commencement of 
the year 1818, the Uajah’s debt to the Company having been paid off. Colonel Monro 
uig^ him to appoint a dewan. The Rajah with great earnestness begged that itiis 
measure mi^it be postponed, observing, that his country and himself had enjoyed a degree 
of tranquillity, comfort and happiness, since the resident had conducted his affairs, which 
they had nefet bdffire'ekperieneed, and would not be likely to experience with a native 
dewan. Hie resident replied, that the exigency which had jostifiiea tlw assumption of the 
managetnenc of his eountfy t|o longer existed, and that it was tbd desire of the British 
Oovenunent that thg Ibnaer system of admiaiairatioa should hexesuwed*. ‘ ^ ’ 

' s ^ The 
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E&pam of Travonooro also bore the strongest testimony to the benefits conferred i^n ** 

her eowtry by the ex^ions of Colonel Munro, who embarked from Quilon for EtigLuid on the FOREIGN. 

24tb January 1819, The foregoing account of proceedings in Travancoxe contains, perhaps, ]! 
too much of detail But the case is singular of a British officer acting in the double capacity Appen dix, m . wt 
of resident and dewan, and it appeared desirable to show how the experiment had operated. Letter from. 


Guicowar. 

The treaties with the Quicowar do not (as in the case of Oude, Mysore, and Travancore,) 
contain any stipulation conferring upon the British Gtovemment a right to interfere in the 
internal administration of his Hi^ness’s affairs; but the necessity of that interference arose 
out of the peculiar nature of our engagements, and was virtually invited by the Guicowar, 
Rajah Anund Row, who, in a letter under his own hand and seal, dated the 29th July 1802, 
wrote as follows : "As it seems impossible that I can retrieve myself or roy countiy from 
present embarrassments, without reforming and reducing the expense in every department, 

I do hereby promise and agree to make the necessaiy reductions by degrees." 

The pecuniary difficulties of the Baroda state were such as to threaten its entire ruin, 
which would have exposed our moat essential interests in that quarter to serious injury. In 
order to avert this evil, the British Government advanced from its own treasuiy the sum of 
19,37,683 rupees; and a further sum of 21,78,601 was, by the use of its influence and credit, 
obtained on loan from the shroffs, at a comparatively low rate of iuteicst Tins timely aid 
enabled the Guicowar to pay off and to disband the Arab mercenaries, whose mutinous and 
domineering conduct had rendered them an ob)ect of dread to the Rajah 

Lieutenant-colonel Walker addressed himself witli the Zealand ability which distinguished 
his character, to the reformation of the civil and militaiy establishments, and to the correction 
of the abuses then existing in the Rujali's dominions. Anund Row's imbecihiy being such 
as totally to disqualify him for tlie management oi state affairs, a council of government was 
established, which acted under the cunti'ol of the resident To explain the vaiious airaiige- 
ments that were introduced by Lieut.-colonel Walker, would i-equhc moi-c space than can Ixi 
afforded in this papier. The Reports which he transmitted from time to time to the Govoniur 
in Council of Bombay are very voluminous, and abound in matter of a highly mteiesting 
nature. The publication of these valuable documents would serve to show tiiat the respect 
in which his authority is held in India rests on a broad and durable basis. It is due to Ins 
worthy successor. Major Carnac, to state that the good work which had been begun by 
Colonel Walker, wos, by the major, prosecuted with vigour, abihty, and success. 

At the period of Colonel Walkers resignation of the office of resident at Baroda, the 
affairs of tlie Guicowar liad been so iai inipioved, as to afford a prospect of the entire 
extinction of the guarantied debt in the coui-se of a few years. In a letter ihited the lOtli 
January 1809, he expressed it as las oiiimon, that it might “ be prudent and consistent with 
policy gradually to detach ourselves from that intimate and internal interference in tliu 
details of the Guicowar aflaira which necessity had hitlierto rendered expedient" In this 
opinion the home authorities entirely concuiTed When, however, there iippearad a ])ioba- 
bility that the debt would soon be liquidated, tlie Supreme Government expre-ssed the 
greatest reluctance to expose to hazard the good that had been accomplished by the labour 
and perseverance of a ('ourse of years, by withdrawing all the experienced advantages of oiir 
supervision, counsel, and control, and leaving the state of the Guicowar to the narrow policy, 
lax habits, and unenlightened and improvident management of a native administration; they 
therefore referred the question to the reconsideration of the Court of Directors, The Bombay 
Government were also averse to a change of the system then existing 

The Court replied (19th March 1815), We can have no hesitation in declaring, tliat at 
least the time of our ceasing to interfere m the internal affairs of the Baroda state, should 
be extended to the period when the debt should be liquidated." Owing to a variety of 
untoward circumstances, the guarantied portion of the debt still continues to exist 

On the accession of Syajee Row to the soverei^ty of the Baroda state in October 1819, 
the Bombay Government did not deem it expedient to continue the commission of govei ti- 
ment which, os before mentioned, had been established m consequence ot Anund Row's 
incapacity; but the control of the resident was not withdrawn. 

In the month of April 1820, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, then governor of 
Bombay, proceeded to Baroda, and after having had several conferences with Syajee Row, 
agreed to an arrangement for the future couduot of his affairs, the substance of which was 
08 fiffiows ’— 

1. All foreign affairs to remain, as formerly, under the exdusive management of the 
Brifisli Government. 

2. His Highness to be unrestrained in the manM^ent of bis internal affairs, provided ho 
fulfil his engamments to the bonkers, of whicli^e British Government is the guarantee. 
The redden^ however, is to be made acquainted with the plan of finance which the 
Guicowar shall determine on at the commencement of each year; to liave access to the 
accounts whenever he may require it; and is to be consulted whenever a new ex{>ens(> uf 
any magnitude is to be incurred. 

8. The guarantee of the British Government to ministers and other individuals to bo 
acrupuloasfy observed. 

4 His Highness to choose his own minister, hut to consult the resident before be a{^ints 
him. 

5. The identity of the interests of the two states will render it necessaiy for the British 
^Cfovemmettt to irffor its advico whenevw my ^uergenoy occura 
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Aft^ea dixt K oi 20. ^ Qaioowar to fuMi his engagements ti 

the guarsintee of the British Qovemment. 

& S, f mr. Bsq. -^umg measures which were adopted was that of farming the districts for seven yean 
‘to * to respeotiible bankers, under such relations as should ensure the ryots from oppression. 

The'Bigbt'hoa, This arrangement operated as a che(£ upon Syajee’s secret profits. T^lr« meet TjS<mfa»rti 
&uirhtGnmtt prinoea, he was desirous of amassing a treasure, and for that purpose had not serfipled to 
cbraw to his own hoard funds which oi^ht to have been i^iplied to the paymenVof the 
gnanmried debts of the state. 

Dissatisfied with his condition, Syajee entered upon a line of conduct which placed him 
at direct issue with the government of Bombay: he paid no rwatd to fJie guarantee wldoh 
we had afforded to the state creditors, and oppres^ indivimials for whose protection we 
stood pledged. 

It was not until after Sir John Malcolm, in Conneil, had exhausted every effort to persuade 
Syajee to act in a manner more oonfonnable to hie obligations, that he determined to 
sequestrate sudi a portion of the Qoioowar territories as woiud enable him to provide for t^ 
gr^ual liquidation of tlie guarantied debt, and accordingly, districts yielding a gxoaa 
revenue oi 27,36,044 rupees per annum, were assumed by tbe ]^mbay government. 

A fiirther sequestration of territory was subs^uently made, in order to ensure the mun- 
tenance of the contingent horse which the Ouicowar was bound by treaty to hold at our 
dumosal, but which he bad failed to da 

These were unquestionably measures of a severe oliaracter. The home authorities 
admitted that the first sec^uestration had been rendered necessary by the obstinate penistance 
of Syajee in a course of imsconduct, whicii in its consequences involved the violation of the 
guarantee of the British Government to the creditors of the'Guicowar state, and to other 
individuals who had a claim to protection against the violent and oppreasive acta of this 
infatuated prince. 

Sir John Malcolm greatly preferred the telnpormy alienation of a portion of the Ouicowar 
dominions, to the assumption of the direct administration of Syajce's affiius, because lie 
apprehended that the last-mentionol proceeding might have led to the entire and 
extinction of the authority of the pnnce: whereas, so soon as the goarantied debts should be 
liquidated from the revenues of the sequestrated districts, their restoration would again 
place the Ouicowar in that condition of respectability, in which it wns desirable that a fomily 
so long and so intimately connected with us should stand*. 


Nagpore, 

After the defection of Appah Salteb in the year 1817, tbe nature of our relations with the 
state of Nagpore underwent a considerable change. Instead of a pecuniary subsidy, territory 
was ceded for the maintenance of the British troops; the military force of the state was 
taken out of the R^ah’.s hands, and disciplined and officered by Company's officers. For the 
regular payment of the Nagpore military establishments, lands yielding a dear revenue of 
17 lacs of rupees, were pk^ under the management of European superintendents. The 
remiiinder of the Nagpore territories were, daring tbe young Bajali's minority, administered 
by the resident Mr. Jenkins, who in an able and comprehensive Beport dated the 87th July 
1826 (and printed at Calcutta by order of the Supreme Government), has not only explained 
the nature of tlie arrangements which he adopted, but has afforded much valuame and 
interesting information relative to the nature of tbe country, the character of the people, the 
state of agriculture, trade, inoniifoctures, and commerce, and various other porticulan^ 
indnding a sketch of the history of tbe Nagpore state 

Mr. Jenkins tned the experiment of governing by means of a minister daced under dieck 
by British officers, but he soon perceived the necessity of taking into his own huids the 
<hrect admimstration of affairs. The reasons by which he was induced to adopt this measure 
are stated in his Beport, page 304 to 308. The unlimited clioice of British (moers, botih for 
the civil and militoi’y branches, gave to Mr. Jenkins the means of bimg^g every kind of 
talent required for bis purposes into action; and it appears that by their cordw ou-openiition 
those purposes were efi^ually accomplished. 

The system thus established was to terminate as soon ss it should be ascertained that ihe 
Btyah was competent to undertake the management of his own affairs. *' l^e obiectkme,” 
■observes Mr, Jenkins, *‘to vesting the powers of a Native government in the hands of 
British officers, and the fear of rendering it difficult to revert to tiiat government^ the 
lunger its functions might be suspended, are reasons for fixing as early a date as po^Ue 
for the restoration of the Native administratien On the other hand, tiie little prosp^ tiiat 
existed at the time of placiog the present Bigah on the musnud, of rendering his govern¬ 
ment either secure or respectable, by leaving the administration tq native ^ctionariei^ 
was the cause of the assumption of tiie government by tbe British resident, and thah on 

which 


* The delay has which uusToidably taken place in printiug the .^pendix to the CemmiUse's 
Beport, affords sn opportunity of sUtiag;, that by adricea reeeWed foon Bombay, it appesistiiatXoid 
Clare had prevaiied upon Syiyee to grant such terma to the bankers, as inducM them to idbsae tim 
British GoreriimcntftomitiguiMnntre of tlm debt due, to tiMBtt aiiri that Sjri^ had tire stiiaded 
sontiagaBt 
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t]MM«rn«^|naente hnv^ in vrwy reepeot, hmi beoefioiat, nor has there been any matmal 
ianavaiMin. introdaced into the Native eystem, oalodated to obstruct the restoration of the 
Nct^e {pvBnament, except the spirit in which it has been administered; a spirit of puritj’ Appen dix, N o. aoi ' 
and jnstiee which most be preserved, if such a restoration is intended as a real benefit either Tetter from 
to tile prince or his people. The xevmue is improved and is improving; it is coUected with g g 
faoiliiy, and the amount of it does not burthen the pei^le to a degree l^t would check their ‘ to * 
isdurtty, at prevent the aocumulation of capital It is aim oollmted at an expense not ex- The Bight bon. 
oeediiu| the authorized chargee of the Mahiatta management, and much below what was Char^ ^ant. 
aonnaSy extracted from the people by bribeiy and extortion ; and it may safely be asserted. 


On the Bi^'a coming of the administration of the beet cultivated part of his terri¬ 
tory was made over to him ; but tiie whole military force of the state was declared to be 
vested in us; for tbe payment of which as before olwerved, territ^ was reserved But in 
the year 1829, the reserved districts were also given up to the Rajah on the condition of his 
paying an numml subndy of eight lacs of Sonant rupees; the auxiliary force, which had been 
placm tmder the command of European officers, was to be gradually disbanded, and a national 
mrce raised in its stead, for the petronnance of internal duties. The Raiah was, however, still 
bnond to maintein, at all times m a state of efficiency, a body of not less than 1,000 of the 
best description cf irregniar horse, commanded by his own officers. 

The pou^ of almost unlimited interference in the internal afiairs of Nagpore, which had 
been exerdsed Mr. Jenkins, and which were expressly reserved to the British Government 
by the treaty of 1826, were modified by that of 1829, but in case of gross misrule and 
(qy^uession on the part of the Rajah, the British Government is still empowered by treaty to 
resume tiie management, through its own officers, of districts in which disorders may have 
been produced by harsh and oppressive acts.* 


SaMa/tah 

The treaty with the Ri^ah of Sattarab, dated September 1819,t provided, that lus tem- 
torics, whiw jfield a revenue of about 20 lacs of rupees per annum, should at first be placed 
in the management of the British Government, and be gradually transferred to that of the 
Riuah. After the country had been properly settled under the superintendence of tlie 
rendent, it was accordi^ly made over to the Rajah, of whose disposition and fitness to 
govern a favourable account has been given The military force of Sattaiah is entiiely 
related by the Bntish Goverameut, to whose advice in all important matters the Rajah 
is bound to conform. 

. HoVear. 

By the treaty of Mundissoor in 1818, the Holkar state was placed on the looting of other 
powers oonnectM with os in subsidiary idliances. Mulhar Row Holkar being then a minor, 
the government was carried on by a dewan, under tiie superintendence of the resident, until 
the young prince came of age 

Nizam, 

Altiiough the British subsidiary force was liable to be employed in suppressing disorders 
within the Nizam's dominions, we were not authorized by any article of tlio treaty to inter¬ 
fere fiir the correction of any errors of govrnuuent to whidi those disorder might be traced. 
The interference, therefore, which was actually exercised in the Nizam's affairs is to be justi¬ 
fied, in so fSur as it admits of justification, on the genci-al piinciple, that an obbgation to 
support the autliority of an ally involves a right to restrain him from exciting insurrections 
by acts of oppression and injustice. 


* Bevised Engagement.—Nagporc, 26 December 1829.—Art 3 
Articles 10, 12 and 13 of the existing treaty are hereby cancelled, and the following modified 
provisions substituted in lieu thereof. It shall be competent to the British Govprnnmnt, through 
ns locti reprosentativo, to offer advice to tbe Maharajah, his heirs and successors, on all important 
matters, whether relating to the internal administration of tho Nagpore territory or to extcrniil 
concerns, and bis Highness shall be bound to act in conformity thereto. If, which God iorbid, gro'^s 
and systematic oppression, anarchy and misrule should hereafter at any tunc prevail, in neglect ot 
TOpeated advice and remonstrance, seriously endangering the public tianquiUity, and placing in 
jeopardy the stabilito of the resources whence his Highness discharges his obligations to tin* llonoiii - 
aide Company, the British Government rewrves to itself the right of ri'-appointiug its onn officits 
to tbe management of such district or districts of tbe Nagpore territory in his Highness’s name, and 
for BO long a period as it may deem necessary , the surplus receipts in suoU case, after defraying 
to bo paid in the Biyah's treasury. 

t I^ah shall ultimately have tiie entire arrangement of the country now ceded to him ; bnt as 
liis necessary, on account of the ret'ent conquests of the country, that it should at iiist be governed 
witu particular care and prudence, the administration will for the piesent remain in the hands of tho 
British political agent. That officer will, however, conduct the goieinineiit in the lUyah’s name, 
and in consultation wiUi his Highness, and in proportion as bis Highness and his officers shall acquire 
expericbce aiid evince their ability to govern ^ country, the British Government will gradually 
the whole administration into weir hands. He will, however, at all times attend* as above 
agreed,. the advice which the British political agent shall offer him for the good of his state and 
ilDT iilw ntiniepanea oCgeiiaral tiwtiiitilli^ 
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« In ihd yew 1810, about 10 yeaw after our iutimatw conandou arith the state of Hydrte* 

FC^^G-V. liad beea fonned, the resident, Captau Tiuanw Sydenham,* wjHMaaed hie oo&vwtieHi, 

ftniifiniltVnfrTn improveinent could be expectw in the state of the Nizam’s affairs, uaksa the 

adminiettaubn of the country were placed under the control of the lesidentk “ The defects 
letter fron adds) of the present government are too deeply rooted and too widely extended to a^it 

B. A ^SM, of any partial reform, and it is tiier^ore ui^rtanate that the only effectual remedy that can 
to be applied should be so muoh at variance with our views and p<dioy.” Of tlie like purport 

The Bight bon. were the opinions expressed by Mr. Russelht “ The dkorders (said he) of the Nizam's 
Ckarhi Grant government are those more of the system itself, than of the agents by whom it is admini»- 
teredi .They are not, therefore, to be corrected by any partial measures. Particular complaints 
are easily redressed, and particular abuses removed, but any plan of reform to do 
good must be genei^ and comprehensive. Such a plan, under the presmit oiroumstanees of 
tile Nizam's court, can proceed from jno other source than the supreme autlKnity of the British 
Government, and must have its foundation either in the diminuticip or in the increase (ff our 
interferenoe. 

" If there was any individual among the Nizam's own servants qualified by his charaoter 
and talents to exercise the functions of government without control, it would certainly be 
desirable that he should be made minister, and that the correction of the evil should be left 
to the spontaneous efforts of his judgment and activity. But there is no person to be found; 
nor in the present condition of the government wonld it be reasonable to expect that such a 
lierson should be found. It is among tiie necessary consequences of the dependence of one 
state upon another, that men of that description are not produced. There is no field in which 
the}' con either form or exercise their talents, and it is with fwulties as with commodities, 
that the production depends upon the demand." 

Moved by the representations of Mr. Bussell, Lord Hastings, in a letter of instructions 
dated 22d January 1820, authorized him to interpose his advice and influence in order to 
establish a salutary control over the internal admmistration of the country. With this view, 
he was directed to obtain accurate accounts of all establishments, receipts and expenditures; 
to endeavour to effect the reduction of expepse, a proper disiribntion of justice, the im¬ 
provement of the revenue system, the reduWon of debt, and the efficiency of the troops. 
And as these objects were to be effected through the mstruinentahty of l^ah Chundoo 
Mr. Bussell was to assure him, that on the condition of his affording his fiuthful and 
zealous assistance, he might rely upon the protection and support of the Govemoi>geineral 
inCoum^ 

In a letter dated Ist September 1820, Mr. Bussell reported the proceedings which he 
liad adopted, in concert witii Rajidi Chundoo Loll, with a view to the reformation of existing 
abuses. 

The minister summoned the several talookdars to the capital, and intimated to them his 
determination to punish signally any acts of violenoe and oppression which should be in future 
committed. Each talook<uu' was required to execute a separate instrument binding him to 
abstain from undue exactions, to seize all disturbers of the public peace, and to deal with 
them according to the orders wludi should be issued by government, and to make regular 
reports of all persons in confinement in the district, specifying their offences. 

In almost every instance talookdars, instead of farmers, were constituted collectors of the 
rovenuo, the advantage of which change was, that it destroyed mducements to practise 
extortion, and gave them a direct interest in the prosperity of the country. 

The police twoughout the Nizam’s country was in a very inefficient state. Every district 
and village had its proper officers, holding their offices by hereditary tenure, and respon¬ 
sible in their property and persons for the OMcharge of their duty. But owing to the weok- 
ness or negligence of the government, those who ought to have been the guardians became 
the disturbers of the pe^, and many leaders of gan^ of robbers proved to be persons who 
had belonged to the police Of these some were punished capitally; hut the general course 
which the ministers pursued was to restore the individuals to the enjoyment of their here¬ 
ditary rights, taking security for the future fulfilment of their duty In some districts, how¬ 
ever, where large gangs of l^ditti had acquired strength, it was found necessary to employ a 
military force. 

The ordinary administration of justice was combined with the collection of the revenue, 
in the person of the tolookdar, and was again delated by him to subordinate offioers. 
The mirister ordained, that in oases where the talookdars or other officers were partite, an 
appeal should lie to him 

All points relating to the Maiiomedan law were referred to the principal cauzee of the' 
city. Complaints against public officers of any description were investi^ted brfore the 
iiiiiiistor himself, and questions of ordinary liti^tion were submitted to a new tribunal, 
wliich sat every day except Friday (the Mahomedan sabbath) in a public apartment in the 
minister’s house. Tlie proceedings before this tribunal were conducted without any expense 
to the jiarties. “I have had occasion/’ says Mr. Russell, “to examine, and have found 
reason to be satisfied with its decisions ” “ I make a point of receiving and communicating 
with the minister every petition that is offered to me The consequence is, that complaints 
arc now brought in from all parte of the countiy; justice is to be had by calling for it; 
oppression can no longer be concealed , and the punishment and dismissal of some of the 
talookdars, have arisen out of the investigation of complaints preferred in this manner. In 
oil cases which admit ef it, refwence is encouraged to the punohayet,{ a method of trial 

which 


•ToLorflMiiito>a9Mayl8ia tToLordHiMtiiigB>fi4Nov.^8t9. 
t Compaie Ibia witii p. 280. 
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'wiuflhi is the most congenial to the habits and opinions of the people, and wliicli seems of 

^wajns to be most highly thought of by those •who have had the best means of estimating FffflEION. 

its merits," - 

A tribunal similar to that at the capital, was established at Aurungabad, in the province Appendix, No. 2(K 
ofPerar. 

The minister had to eontmid against the disadvantages arising from the peculiarity of the ja g 
Nisam's character, and to encounter at every step the opposition not only of individmols * * to ' 
who had an interest in the maintenance of abuses, but of a ioction personally and politically The'JXigbt hon. 
inimical to lus administration. Gkarki Gram. 

“ I have," says Mr. Bussell, “ confined my advice to the minister on every occasion, to tlio 


correction of abuses, and have been careful to avoid recommending any measure in the shape 
of innovation. We have not done justice, in our own system, to the original institutions of 
the countiy. As strangers, we aro hasty in condemning what we do not understand, and 
have often defeated our good intentions by establishing onr own arbitrary rules and methods 
to the exclusion of those which have grown out of the circmnstances of the people, and are 
inseparably blended •with thdr manners and opinions." 

Mr. Russell adduced the testimony of re8|)ectable Britieh officers to the improved state of 
the oountiy, consequent upon the introduction of the measures above describe. 


On the Ist December 1820, Mr Russell retired from office, and was succeeded by Sir 
Charles (then Mr.) Metcalf In his earliest report on the state of affairs at the court of 
Hydrabi^, whidi is dated 2d February 1821, he says, “It will be gratifymg to the 
Qovemor-general in Council to learn tiiat much good undoubtedly has bera done in 
the Nisam’s country by the measures authorized by his Lordship, and carried into effect 
by Mr. Russell The habit of receiving petitions of complsinants, and transmitting 
them to tile minister for redress, has been beneficial, by gi'ving hopes to the injumd, and 
alarming the unjust. It lias been continued and extended since I took charge of the 
residenoy " 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, however, conceived that much remained to bo done. He had 


ascertained that the expenditure of the Nizam's government exceeded the income by about 
10 lacs annually. Every branch of the administration appeared to require investigation , 
but the points to whidi bis attention was more immediately directed, were— 

Ist The reduction of the expenditure of tlie government within its income; mid 
2d. A general settlement of the land revenue for a term of years, m tlie mode of village 
settlement, including arrangements with the heads of villages for the introduction of a system 
of police. 

The reduction of the expenditure would, he observed, affect numbers of idle and worthless 
Xienons who devoured the resources of the state. 

A settlement of the land revenue, such as was proposed, would be a dire blow to the liixst 
of contractors who plundered the cultivators 

“ I can hardly reckon," says Sir Charles, “ on the zealous support of the minister in eithei 
scheme, but I do not despair of his acquiescence , and if he will only atKjuicsoe, I am ready 
to take on myself the labour and odium of the task 

“ To insist on good faith being kept by government and its agents with the cultivators, 
with regard to all engagements ; to take care that the government and its agents do not 
exceed the acknowledged rights of the government' these aie objects, the successful acoum- 
plishment of which would go far towards the restoration of prosperity, and for which I shall 
never hesitate to exercise direct interference in every part of the country, for without it they 


would never be accomplislied. 

“ The most effectual, and perhaps the oidy sure mode of introducing a reform into the 
countiy, would be by the appointment of European managers in the several districts , but 
this I consider to lie prohibited by my instructions, and not desirable if it can be avoided, 
inasmuch as it would be tantamount to taking the government out of the bands of the 


Nizam and his ministeis. I do not think, therefore, of submitting any recommendation to 
that effect, unless I should find, after a fair trial, that my own efforts, with such aid as I can 
procure from the servants of the Nizam's government, prove unavailing. 

“ The oconsional interference, however, of the European officers of the Nizam’s 8er\dce, 
for the prevention of oppression and breach of faith on the port of local authonties, in the 
vicinity of their respective posts, is indispensable, and I shall, without scruple, have recourse 
to their assistance, whenever it may seem necessary. Indeed, 1 have already acted upon this 
principle in several instances." 

To Sir Charles Mettcalfe's despatch the reply was, that the information which it containeil 
Was considered by the Governor-general “ to be extremely interesting,” expressions which 
gave him no reason to suppose that his pi*oceeding8 were regarderl with disapprobation, and 
consequently left him at liberty to follow the course on which he hod entereil 

In his next letter, dated 20th March 182], the resident stated that the Nizam’s government 


bad agreed to make a general settlement of the land revenue for a term of yeais , tiiat in the 
southern division of the country the settlement was to be effected by the raiiimter, in concert 
with the resident ; while, in the northern parts, that duty was entnisied to Captain Seyer, 
and lieutenants Sutherland and Clarke. “ I have received," says Sir Charles Metc^fe, 
“ a report fiwm Lieutenant Clarke of the recent re-peopling of 90 villages m one district, by 
returned emigrants. In consequence of general assurances of protection winch he was autho¬ 
rized by m® tw coQvey to the people. 

He proceeds ^ say—" It is a oeli^itful part of my present situation, that 1 find in the 
Nizam's satviee an ample supply of mtish officers able and willing to render the greatest 
essistanoe in eataWtiung- tha pfowerity of the country. The services winch they perform 
VI.) 00 8 beyonl 
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iMyomd linite of Hidr nulitny datv, tn tmdeetakm witb &fticp»«tab jKMd.«nd pidiHe 
spirit, wHhoni «ByiaoiUemm(^K>io •dditioDAl omolonm^ i» riMnlnc^ 

' ^ ^ may hereafter be judged proper), these services are performed withont any oonseqa^ xdui^ 

j^^pe adix, »a 80. to the Niaam's govgaanent*^ 

» TT"^ ■ CJharlee regretted that be ■was oot able to employ the same instrumeiite in the rest) of 

A *1j* NiBam'stenritoriee; but observed, that he eould not decently object tb the nuniiter'B 

TOopoeal, that he, m concert vritii the resident, should superintoBid a part of tdie wk. 
the Sigh* bon. H®. however, added, “ there is a focility of assent on the part of Chundoo LoU, and a mao* 
GnuU. tical countmootion of whatever is righ^ arising out of the invetenuy of had habits, wkeh, 


both togeflier, form a smgolsEr diaraoter. . . 

The terms in which tin foregmng oommunioatioin was noticed by the Qovemor^genersl 
in Council were those of ap^bation ; the plan of revenue settlement wee oonsideied by his 
Lordship to be “extremely judirious/* - 

On referring to what passed in Council, it would, however,-appear, that a feeling of dia) 
satis&otio) emted in the mind of Lord Hastings, in resp^nt to the resident's prooedinga. 
Chi the 27th May 1821, his Lordship recorded a minute, wherein he says, “ A eeal praapM 
by the pureet humanity has led Hr. Hetoslfe considerably beyond the line which 1 had 
proposed (for our relations with the Hydrabad state I do not mention this in censure^ 
because I am mjnnlf so aware of Uie disoiganisaiion existing in that oouatry, and ofthe 
^fficulty of Implying efficient rrnne^es, that 1 cannot say whe&er Mr. Metcalfe would have 
had a prospect of permanently mriicnrating the condition of the inhabitants by prooednree 
leas decisive than those which he baa adopted; on that sooount I have not interrupted wbat 


he has undertakea At the same tim^ it is obvious that Mr. Mietoalfe has, in effect, taken 


upon hmiaelf the whole government of the country, not by working secretly upon the devp.. 
tion of the minister to us, but by a direct and avowed superintendmioe of the territorial 
settlements, with all the concomitant arrangements now in progneni The reeult I have no 
doubt, will be ec^ually beneficial to the Nizam, and to his people, yet it will cause extnior 
irritation and dislike among the better classes. This erroneous oourse caimot be uj[diield, 
tiiough after having embarked so ovMly in it^I fear thore will be embarrassment in our 
withMwing oursema A system of ostentatious eway over the oonoenu of an ally, is so 
irreconoileable to the maxims reiteratedly impressed upon ns by the Honomable Court, and 
so little accordant with my notions of justice or policy, that I must see with jeabu^ any¬ 
thing which tends to prop its silent operation, after we shall have pnffiMsedly retired fimm 
the interference" Of theee sentiments the resident would appear to have been, for a long 
time, left in ignorance. 

In a despateh, dated 7th November 1821, the resident complained bitterly of the under- 
liand counteraction prartised by Chundoo LolL “ 1 am not only convinced," says he, “ that 
less than the mterpoeition authorized bjr his Excellency the Governor-general in Council," 
(alluding, it is presumed, to the instructions of January 1820, to Mr. Biwell,) “would have 
been ineffectual, but I am also apjnpbensive, that for some time unceasing vi^anoe will be 
required to prevent tiie vidation of the engagements to which the Nizam’s government is 
pledged, and to eradicate tlie extortion and oppression to which its native officers, from the 
highest to tlie lowest, are deeply, senselessly, and insatiably addicted." A^in, wntmg, on 
the 20th Juno 1822, he says, “ Ihwe never, I suppose, was elsewhere a territory so entirely 
abandoned to the pilla^ of extortioners, seeking no end but their own illicit gam. 
There never can have been an administration of govonment less paternal, or more oareless 
of toe good of the people, and the interests of the sovereign. As affein were going cm, i 
know not how long the country could have avoided utter desolation. The wisis seemed near 
at hand, if the Qovemor-generiil had not interposed the saving shield of Britirii protection." 
Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeds as follows: “ In exercisiiiff tiie powers entrusted to cms 
of the objects most oarefoUy kept in view, is to avoid all unnecessary interference. All in- 
stmctions to the gwtiemen employed on the part of the Nizam's gOTemment are accmdingly 
framed in conformity with this view. They are not allowed to issue orders; they inquire 
and report; they aid and advise local authorities; th^ are to remonstrate in the event of 
oppression or violatirm of engagements on the part of government; but their fhnotions are 
not authoritative, and though, as cheda on oppressiou, they may sometimes be in collision 
with load powers, they are enjoined in every other respect to co-operate with them, and to 
upWd the'Nizam's govemment by all means in their ^wer. 

“ Another object of equal importance, which is secured by the same means, is to keep 
entire and unimpaired toe whole system and machinery of the Native government, so that 
when toe time sWl come when our intervention may be withdrawn without diriment to 
toe people, that measure may be adopted without any derangement or obstractien to toe 
movements of the government." 

The resident dedored that he had nd> interfered in the nomination of Native ofiSoen of 


Shortly after the date of the letter from which the foregomg passages have been taken, 
Chundoo Lot], at the alleged instigation of the house of ^dliam Palmer and Oe., ^ 
Hydrabad, forwarded to Csloattai, through Mr. John Palmer of toat oily, an address to 
Lord Hastings, complaining of the int^erence exercised by the residmit in the Nizam's 


govamment. 

Lord Hastings reproved Chundoo Loll for having sent bis representation dandestiiiti^ 
through an irregular and improper channel; but at the same time called upon the'rtisidefit 
for explanatione regatdu^ some of his proceedings. ^ Charies IMoalfet pnrieiudy to the 
receipt of the GovemoiimtMnl's letter, bad disommrtd the intrigue erillsii‘ uawkikeiided to 
eShct his lemoval from offiea; and in « dsspsteh dstodvUst toe 

/ ) s nri it l i ti oiis 
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MHUMpiictm with ttrbioh hfe had Kiq>t«Iiended, and the mode in which he had eudeavonred to nvrov^nr 
OEWitte the Oovamor-genend's instractioim for tiie interpoedtion of tiie resident's advice and * weign. 
infioMue, with a view to the benefit of the Nieam and bis subjects. . “ 

‘I I Bunpose," flays Sir Churles, “ our interference in bis Highnees's affairs to be not merely -^PPenai^Noao. 
a right, but also a dut^, arising out of our supremaiy in India, which imposes upon us the Letter 
obligation of maintaining the tranquillity of all countries connected with us, and consequently Janet, Eaq. 
of protect^ the people from oppression, as no less necessary than the guaranteeing of their * " to ’ 

mien against revolution. The only refrige of a people intolerably vexed, is in emigration or Th4 Bight hon. 
insurreotion ; and as we secure the Nmam's government against rebellion, it seems to be Charkt Grani. 
incumbent on us to save his subjects from grievous oppression. 

" If the Nisam ruled his subjects with equity and prudence, our interposition between 
them, I presume, would be neither necessary, nor exp^ient, nor just. In like manner we 
should be excluded firom interference by propriety, policy, and inclination, if his minister 
ruled for 1dm in a wise and becoming manner 

“ intenferenoe in the internal concerns of states under our protection, is neither desirable 
nor generous, when it can be avoided, and should only then be resorted to when it is clearly 
neoeasaiy fer the preservation of the people from the misery and destruction winch must 
ever attend oppression and misrule 

“ On the o^r hand, if interposition be a duty when dearly necessary for the relief of the 
peoide, it would seem to be so in a more than ordinary degree, when a country is governed 
by a minister supported by our influence, and absolute in power 

“ In evay case where we support the ruling power, but more esjiecially in such a case as 
that last described, we become responsible in great measure for the acts of the government, 
and if they are hurtful to the people, we aid in inflictmg the injury 

“ A native government is little elre than a great landlord; and if its tenants and culti¬ 
vators be not cherished, the estate must soon be ruined ” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeda to say, that in ordei to defeat the shifts resorted to by 
Chundoo Loll, to evade the provisions of the revenue settlement, he was led to nominate 
officon chaiged with the general duty of receiving the complaints of cultivators or others 
oppressed hy the government, and obtaining redress for them, either by application to local 
authcMitioa, or by representation through the resident to the Nizam's government. The 
exception to this genem rule had reference to the seizure of banditti or other criminals where 
injury to the community might result from the delay in fheir apprehension; in whioh case 
the ^cets were empowered to seize, for the purpose of delivery to the local authorities 
These measures, he says, had already produced much good He adds, “ Were I to attempt 
to define hriefly the nature of our present interference, I should describe it as a healing of 
the wounds inflicted by misrule, a.ua a nursing of the country tor the benefit of the people 
and the sovereign, under a temporary necessity caused by the peculiar character of the prince 
and the ruling minister, and by the peculiar predicament of the latter relatively to his own 
sovereign and our govemmeni^ 

The majority of the Council having differed m opimon from Lord Hastings, as to the 
merits of the resident's proceedings and the force of the reasoning by which he had 
endeavoured to justify those proceedings, his Lordship exercised the right with wliicli he 
was by law invested, of giving ^ect to his own views, in opposition to the votes of the 
Council He accordingly issu^ in his own name, instruotion-s, dated 26th October 1S22, to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Lord Hastings denied that, in virtue of our supremacy, we are 
obliged to protect the subjects of our allies from oppression as well as to guaranty tlie 
princes against revolution; an obligation which applies only to those states which have by 
particular engagements rendered themselves professedly feudatory. Our treaties, observed 
w Lordship, characterize the Nizam aa on mdependent sovereign, a distinction of which we 
appeared to have lost sight; hence those sudden starts of dictation which had been m use 
He admitted that, for the common interest of the two governments, it was requisite that bis 
Highness's territories should be restored to prosperity; ** yet," says his Lordship, “ even that 
exense would be insufBcient, were not our influence to be managed with delicacy and to be 
nnavowed. Sudi is the distinct nature of our relations with the Nizam, and a disregard 
of its terms would be no less repugnant to general principles than to the orders of this 


The foot of mal-adnunistration is un m imtioinable. Does that, however, decide the mode 
ia which alteratimi is to be efilaoted ? '^ere is onr right to determine that the amount of 
the evil is such aa to demand onr taking the remedy into our own hands ? The necessity 
stated is altogether oemstmotive. Were sneh a pretence allowable, a powerful state would 
never want a colour for aubju^ting a weak neighbour The consequence is so obvious, that 
no prinriple in the law of nations leavea room for acting on such a presumption. It is ad¬ 
mitted that if eonvnlsions rage so violentiy in one state, as clearly to threaten the excitation 
of ferment in a bordering one, the latter may be justified in reducing to order the nation by 
whidh its tranquillity was menaced. Thia^ however, is an extreme case, at the same time 
that it is of a deeaription striotty defined. No analogy exists between indisputable exigency 
end an assorted eonvenienoe, where vame utHtatary charges, if tolerated as a ground of 
prooedme, would famish ready pretext nsr the foulest usuipations." 

Lord Hastings gave Sir Charlm Metcalfe frill credit fer zeal and rectitude of intention, 
hut ehaerved, tiiai under the etremeoua snpporition of our right of supremacy, his measures 
in hsbstf of the parole had been oaixied to am nndesirahle length, and that it was natural for 
C^tmdoo to ha staggered by the time of authority assumed by the resident after he had 

hasb f^ipriaed that we diadaiiiind aify asbitaicy svnqr, and should only point out to bis 
jutownt the msaauxM which appaaiMid tlmnioBt efifeadous fer hia masteifa bebefii 
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JK The empcrareiting Britisb offieeirs to receive eppeels egeiost the osechie exiwttoxMi of tilw 

FQ^EltOn; native fUnotionikries, was. Lord Haetmgs oonceivM, of itew* delicate tnui; bat t}» aetef 

■ ... investing them with authority to suppress dejnedations, and each crimes as affected the 

An^o^, Na20. safety of the community, constituted an ostentatio^is assumption of the KoveramBat. His 
T .rT T , Lor&hip felf that the system upon which the resident hod acted could not be euddenly 
abandoned without inconvenience; but he instructed Sir Charles Metcalfe giuduAlly to 
xa 47. au^Mriitute iafluence for dictation, and to adbid lus sup^t to Cbundoo LolL 

The Right hon. Minutes of dissent from the judsment of Lord Hasting were receded by the other 
Chtulm Onmt, members of Council; that of Mr. Acuun was dated tlie Ist November 1822. He observed, 
that, from the tenor of former communicatioxw, ilte resident must have been led to suppoee 
that his measures were approved. The general principle stated in Lord Hastings's letter of 
October 1822, to Sir Charles Metcidfe, as precluding our right of interference, Mr. Adam 
admitted to he, in tlio abstract, inoon^veiiibly true; “ but," he added, “ 1 venture, with 
every deference for the authority from which it proceeds, to doubt its applicability to the 
actui^ condition of the Nizam's govemment, and our relations with that pnnoe. If the state 
of Hydrabad retained anytlung of its pristine strength, ever, os mudi as remained to it when 
it engaged in the alliance, I akould bold the prindples on wbidi the treaties were formed, as 
the unerring guide of our procedura in all matters between the two states. 1 have always 
seen cause to regret the departure from those prmdples evinced in our interference to direct 
the Nizam’s choice of a minister, and in other cases, and in none more flagrantly than in 
that arrangement which established Chundoo Loll in his absolute authority. Tempting os 
was the immediate advantage, it was dearly purchased by an assumption of power on our 
part, which, tliongh not so intended, was regarded both by tlie Nizam and his jieople as 
proclaiiiiiug tliat the iudepeudenoe o£ his luglmesa was a mere name. Even liefore this 
transaction, tlie spirit of tlie original aHiance bud fallen into decay, from the natural 
operation of a subindiuiy alliance, when proper counteracting measures are not aj^hed to 
clieck tlie tendency of the subsidising state to rest on its ally, and Qeglect tlie sources of its 
own stability and internal independence. It is impossible to disguise from ourselves, that 
fur some years past tlie state of Hydrabad has beeu in a condition of absolute dependence on 
us ; tliat its own power has been a mere shadow: that it has been prevented solely by our 
supiMrt from crumbling to pieces, and becoming the prey of internal anarchy; that the 
luinistei lias been avowedly the creature of our will, that every political measure has been 
dictated by us ; and that our abstinence fiom taking an equally decided part in the internal 
administration, combined with the proper causes of decay, had brought it to the condition in 
which it was, when we found the rmom foiccd upon us. 

“ I profess iny inability to perroive m a government and country so situated, ony aem- 
blnnce of that mdeiiendence with regard to internal concerns, which the theory of tlie 
alliance recognizes. 1 do not draw from these &cte any inference favourable to our assuming 
a despotic rule over this broken down, effete government. Justice and policy alike cli^ 
for us an endeavour to replace it in something like the exercise of an independent authority, 
to restore its prosperity, and to rednvigorate its lesources But this obligation imposes 
on us the corresponding one of taking effectual measures for the puiposo , and I see nothing 
revolting, hut eveiything encouraging, in the exercise of the degree of interlerenoe necessary 
for those admitted beneficial purposes to a state incapable of recovering itself by its own 
energies " 

The opinions of the other members of (Council, though differing from his upon some minor 
points, w»ao, m the main, accordant with those of Mr. Adorn. 

To these lumutes Loid Hostings replied on the 19tli Heceinlier 1822. “If," said his 

Lordship, “ accidental and even constructive interference with the just prerogarives of Native 
princes liave constantly awakened the humane jealousy of the Honouiable Court of Directors, 
what must the sensation be, when an inheient nglit in this government to exercise such 
invasions is pointedly vindicated ? Tliat the right is so asserted will be indisputable on a 
jierusal of the minutes. It was not to be imagined that the members of Couual would 
defend in its nakedness an odious principle, whicli had been exposed and anwigned: they 
have tried to disguise by eloatiiing its essential deformity The attempt is vain. Were it 
udiiutted that an infraction of the first notions of immut^ile justice could be divested of its 
immoral quality by whatever excuse any perpetrators of such violence might think fit to 
offer, all Lmd-marks of right and wrong would be at once destroyed. 'The plea put forward 
on the present occasion would be invalid were its particulars accurately ropresented'; but 
they are pourtroyed with extiaordinaiy incorrectness.’' 

With reference to Mr. Adam's observation, that Sir Charles Metcalfe had net bean fliniidted 
with specific instructions. Lord Hastings stated, that in that gentleman’s femer oa|>aoity nf 
private secretary to the Governor-general, he had abundant opportunities of becoming inti¬ 
mately ooqumntM with his Lordsliip's wishes and intentions, and iirast have been asrare that 
the rmormation he had in view was to be accomplished through the medium of the minister, 
and by the exercise of advice and influence. 

In reply to the remark, that the resident was allowed to proceed in bis eowse withrmi any 
intimation of tlie Governor-general’s displeasure, Lord Hayings oheerrad, that on ieosis»ig 
a notification of the appointment of European officers to- «^ect a eotteegient of file revenues, 
he was embarrassed luiw to decide. " 1 was disBatisfle^" says bis Loiin^i& " not aasnuoh 
from the inattention shown to my injuuotions, as from antioiptM^ ■rff the «onse^iiei)«es. 
Yet, on the other liaad, the meai/tn was actually in {nooesSi m^^vas ikr adtelnaed in 
execution, so that interraptio»,of it vnmld discreffit the reshlenb ^ ^ ^ no other bad 
effect. 1 thence thought R best tojcompound with what hsd.been done^ Trusting 
would ’x! no farther eWmtiou, the »laB^ was a^>rov^" , • , » , * . 'I.« 

.,|leither 
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Neither Mr. Adam nor the other memhers of Council judged it necessary to continue the 
. discudeion FOHEION. 

But Sir Charles Metcalfe, in respectful though forcible terms, explained the grounds upor . j 
vrhioh he relied for the justification of his conduct From his letter to the Qoveinor-general, ppc ”* w ssl 
which is dated 29th November 1822, it is due to that distinguished public functionary to Letter ftem 
subjoin some extracts, vns.: g, Jonet, Emj 

In speaking of our supremacy in India, I did not mean to assert a formal suprematy, to 

established in all cases by written compact I alluded to the teal supremacy which we now The Right beti. 
universally, and, I did suppose, avowedly exercise. This I consider to have been estiilJibhcd Charln Grant. 
beyond dispute by the last war, which subdued all those states who previously nuglit have 
denied it This supremacy of the British power, exercised, os 1 trust it always will be foi 
the happiness of India, I conceive to be the giand political result, if I may take the liberty of 
expressing the sentiment, which will confer everlasting honour on the administration by which 
it was accomplished, and entitle it to the gratitude of both countries. I am sorry to sec this 
supremacy questioned, in any degree, by the high authority of the very government which 
confirmed it But disavow it as we may, it in reality exists, and wc daily iu all quarters 
exercise the rights which it confers, and submit to the duties which it imposes 

Tile states of India want the materials for a constitution founded on the basis of a balance 
of power; that towards which they have latterly tended, which seems necessary for their 
tranquillity and safety, and apjieai-s now to be consummated under the patronage of the British 
Cloverament, is the supiemiu^ of one great state overawing and protectmg all the others. 

Tliis is a fiivourable modification of the imperial monaichy which before prevailed , and 
terrible has been the anarchy winch between the downfal of the one, and the elevation of the 
other, has scourged the pfoins of India 

“ Power at aU times is liable to abuse, but that which is exercised under avowed political 
supremacy need not be more so than power under any other shape or name. Nay, when it 
is acktmwledged to be attended by duties of a pateninl kmd, it might bo hoped that a sense 
of those duties might rather tend to mitigate the selfishness of human naiure, and qualify 
the tendency of might towards oppression If it be true that we exercise supremacy, 
avowedly or unavowedly, thioughoub India, it is not less so that wc do it, and have long 
done It, in the particular case of our ally the Nissnm " (Sir Chailes here notices the restric¬ 
tion pl^d on his foreign policy, but this is eommon to all our subsiJiaiy allies) " Even 
with respect to internal affairs, we stipulate (I allude to past events) that the minister of Ins 
choice shall have no share in the administration, and tW the subordinate nnuister of our 
selection shall exercise exclusive power in the state Our troops occupy his Highness's 
countxy and the vicinity of his capital, while another army, nominally his, is ofticeied by 
gentlemen recommended by our representative Intenially as well a,s cxteinally, his High¬ 
ness’s government is under our protection If this be not undisguised supremacy, in what 
does it consist! It is also most probable, and seems ccitain, that without our support, his 
. country must have fallen a prey to Tippoo, or the Morhnttas, or tho Pmdarnos, or some 
snccesafiil adventurei , and it appears from the records of this residency, that the grant oi 
a subsidiary force for the protection of this state against such dangers, was a-S-sidiiously sought 
for a considerable time before we acceded to the proposition The unavoidable consequence 
of such complete dependence on the one hand, would seem to be acknowledged supremacy 
on the othei 

“Supposing this condition of relative supremacy and dependence to be in undoubted 
existence, it did appear to mo to be a legitimate condusion, th.vt the people were entitled to 
our protection against grievous oppreasion, on two grounds first, because the balance between 
pnnee and people usually existing in independent states, was destioyed by the intervention 
of our foreign army; and, secondly, because the countiy was despotically governed by a 
creature of our will, supported by our power 

“ The conclusion has been overruled liy his Excellency the Governor-general in Council, 
and of course I bow with submission to the decision 

" A system of non-interference, founded on regard for the rights of an independent .sove¬ 
reign, if practicable, under the ciroumatnnces of our ultimate connexion with tho Ni^avni's 
government, would have great and decided advantages, and is that, I conceive, which wo 
ought to endeavour to establish j provided always, that the irresistible strength winch onr 
protection afifords to the government be not converted to the oppression of tho people 

“.A system of interference for the protection of the people against oppression, confined to 
that object, and founded on necessity and political supremai^, which is in fact the system on 
which I have been acting, under the supposition of its being the one adopted by his Excel¬ 
lency tke Governor-general in Council, raw also great advantages in the good which it effects ; 
it is the application of paramount power for the relief of suffering humanity. Tim system 
embraces the welfore of the people, as well as the welfare of the state and of its rulers. If it 
be objectionable on the ground of its invading the independence of the sovereign, it is surely 
less so iu a case wherein his independence has been alre^y destroyed 

“ The measures pursued by me were not proposed authontatively, nor otherwise than in 
the mostconciliatoiy manner. 

“fhe authority granted to British officers acting under tho Nizam’s government, 
throu^ the intervention of the British resident, to give their attention to the suppressiim of 
dwrsdatiiOnB, robberies, and sooh crimes ae affiset the safety of the community, is espedally 
ol^ted to as an ostentatious aesumption of the government, and as calculated to amtate 
the saiBistar inspiring doubts of our slnoerity, and by exposing him to the probable 
indteaation of ids master, in eonsequetfee of his acquiescence in the exercase of such 
tmuosnsed power. On this particular petal 1 have to submii the following observations: 
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Firsts that the attjme anthoritF was exercised bdbre toy airival, in a more direct and ostenta* 
tioua manner t1»n at present; and it is a remar^ble &ot, that one of the first acts of my 
residency was to check the exercise of such authority, which has since been restrained within 
defined limits. Second, that, however desirable ifor the peace of the country and the 
happiness of the people, it forms no essential part of those measures which are peculiarly 
of my BU^estion. Third, that it might, therefore, be discontinued without destroying 
what 1 deem most indispensable, if this would reconcile the most noble the Qovetnor-genem 
in Council to the rest of ray messures, or if such should his Lordship’s pleasure. Fourth, 
that this is, however, the least objectionable part of our interference in the eyes of Cbundoo 
Loll, and that its cessation would not be considered as a boon, if the means of checking 
extc^ioju were retained. It may indeed he said, that in such matters, he frequently requires 
our assistance. 

" I am deeply senmble of the value of the concession which authorizes the continuance of 
my measures as long as they may be really necessary. By this concession, much as I suffer 
from the remarks by whicli it is accompanied, the good effects of our interposition will be 
maintained and improved ” 

Lord Hastings took his departure from Calcutta for Europe on the 9 th Januaiy 1823, 
leaving Mr. Adam in charge of the government. ^ 

It lieen stated in a preceding part of this paper, tlrnt in the year 1825, Sir Charles 
hletcalfe was summoned from Hydrahad to Calcutta, and appointed to succeed Sir David 
Ochterlony at Delhi 

The Court of Directors having disapproved of the degree of interference which had been 
exercised by Sir Cliarles Metcalfe in the Nizam's affairs, the system has been subsequently 
modified; and on the death of the late Nizam, his successor (as already stated) was left at 
hberty to choose his own minister. He appears, however, to have retained the services of 
Bajah Chundoo Loll; but from the tenor of the acting residctit's (Mr. Bavenshaw's) des¬ 
patches, it is to be feared that the evils whidi Mr. Bussell and Sir Charles Metcalfe were at 
so much pains to eradicate, are likely to re-appear and to mar the good work upon whidi 
those gentlemen had enter^ with so much ze^ and energy 

With Tcspect to the Protected States, that is to say, States tvhich are eyUifled to owr protection, 
hvt which, do not stand to as va the relation of Suhstduiry Allies. 

It has been shown in a former port of tins paper, that in two notable cases (those of Kur* 
nool and Bhurtpore) we judged it necessary to interfere authoritatively in the settlement of 
disputed succession. 

In the year 1816, the government of Fort St George brought to the notice of the Gover¬ 
nor-general in Council the state of disorder prevalent in the pnneipahty of Eurnool, and 
recommended certain arrangements which had been suggested by Mr Chaplin, with a view 
to letriovo the Nabob’s affairs. 

The following is the substance of the observations of Lord Hastings in Council, in reply to 
the reference wliich had been mode to him.—(2l8t Sept, 18)6.) 

The wretched condition of the oountiy, the urgent expediency of a reform in its admi¬ 
nistration, and the inefiicaiy of «uiy measuies but those of a decisive character to remove the 
evils of the existing system, could not be domed But the Supreme Government conceived, 
nevertheless, that Uiey were not only precluded from assuming tlie administration of Kurnool, 
hut even fi-om imposing those restraints upon the independent exercise of the Nabob's autho¬ 
rity, which formed the basis of the arrangement projected by Mr. Chaplin, and recommended 
by the government of Fort St George. 

It could not he presumed that in giving his assent to the introduction, of an improved 
system of administration into his country, or Uie reception of a British gi rrison into bis 
forts, the Nalwh meant to surrender any portion of his mdependent authority, or that he 
agreed to more tlian that he himself should introduce a reform m his own adnunistration, and 
listen to the advice and recommendation of the British Government and its officere in carrying 
that reform into effect 

With reference to the conditions implied in the Nabob’s acquiescence in the above-men¬ 
tioned arrangement, the Supreme Goverumeut sawuothirg to justify the imposition of tenns 
winch would in reality destroy that independence in the internal management of his country 
which they considered to bo his undoubted right; nor did they think it would be proper to 
exercise the influenee derived from onr power, our position, and from past transactions, to 
such an extent as virtually to bar the Nabob’s free agency 

Mr Chaplin having stated that the British Government, as the paramount authority, pos¬ 
sesses the light of legislating for its feudatory, the Supreme Government observed, that “ this 
principle of the feud^ institutions of Europe (even if it were of universal and unquestionable 
application there) cannot be admitted as a rule for determining questions of this nature in a 
country where, however analogous the general outline of the relation between the paramount 
and the feudatory state may be to the corresponding connection which anciently existed 
in Europe, they are attended with the most marked discriminations when pursued into the 
details.” 

The Supreme Government were disposed to regard the Nabob os entirely independent of 
oil control in the exercise of Ins internal government, so long as his ctqncity of pet&nnin^ 
hiB feudal services, or friUilling his tributary obligations was not destroy^, or at least sei> 
ously endangered by his mof administration, ^e exact limits of non-interference, it was 
observed, oa^ot be defined, and must therefore he determined according to the nature of 
the case, by the paramount state, which must of necessity be judge. Tids very wteom- 

, stands 
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stance, however, of its being the judge in its own cause, imposes on it the obligation of or 

exercising its right with peculiar delicacy and consideration towards its feudatory, and it FOREIGN- 

nnut always require a strong case and the most undoubted evidence of delinquency or dis- ———— 

ability, as well as the proirf of every effort having been unsuccessfully employed by the Appendix, No.i!0. 

paramount power to correct the evil without resorting to extremity, in order to justify it to ^ - - 

tile world, and to its own sense of moral right, in visiting the feudatory with the conse- » 

quences of his failure. If. S. h»q 

Tliese principles are recommended no less by considerations of expediency and practical 'fh^* R.|rht (um 
convenience, t^n by a regard to the dictates of political justice. No system of odmiuistra- Charier Grant. 
tion resting on the ibreed or reluctant consent, and expo^ to the secret counteraction of 
the nominal chief of the state, on the one han^ and on the obtrusive and harassing iriter- 
poaition of another power on the other, can offer any fair prospect of promoting the advan¬ 
tage of the country where it prevails, or of fulfilling, m any respect, the expectations with 
which it may be established. The constant tendency of the government, as far as it is left 
to be administered by the Native chief and liis agents, to dt^nerate into coiTuption and 
oppression, would require the perpetual application of the superior energy and puiity of a 
Briti^ administration to correct evils for which the latter would be rendered responsible, 
by a possession of a share in the government, or the power of mterposing at all To effect 
this pnpose, it would very soon become necessary to assume a degree of authonty which 
would speedily subvert the Native administration, and transfer the direct and exclusive 
authority of the state to the British Goveinment We should thus arrive, by a circuitous 
and indirect course, at the same result, which, if at all to be desired, should be attained by 
open and decided measures, founded on clear and unambiguous public principles, and justi¬ 
fiable on its own grounds Experience has shown the em^rrassment and mefficacy of this 
species of mixed government. 

The appointment of a dewan, subject to the approbation and control of the British Govern¬ 
ment, would constitute the worst and most obnoxious species of interference, and would lay 
the foundation of interminable disaention. 

The basis then of an arrangement with the Nabob of Kumool should be, the exact defini¬ 
tion of his feudal and tributary obligations, and the entire independence of his authority m 
the exercise of the internal administration of his country. This, however, does not exclude 
our unlimited right of advice, representation and remonstrance; our counsel, however, should 
he reserved for cases of real consequence ; the Btitish agent should study to gam the con¬ 
fidence of the Nabob by manifesting an interest m his affairs, and a desire tliat they should 
m all cases appear to be conducted by the direct authority of the chief himself. and although 
ready to suggest the precise measures of reform whiidi may seem expedient, our agent must 
not deem it necessary pertinaciously to uige the Nabob to a punctual cumphance even witli 
advice which he himself may seek 

Such were the sentiments then expressed by the Supreme Government on a question of 
interference m the affairs of a state of very minoi importance, as compared with some of our 
subsidiary allies, in whose internal concerns we have not scrupled to e.\erciBe a controlling 
authority. The great principle upon which all are agreed, is, that this species of interferenco 
is an evil, and that it ls not to be extended beyond the point of necessity This cannot be 
ascertained by mere abstract reasoning, but must be determined by a full consideration of 
all the circumstances of each particular case Tho advantage of prescribing non-interferenoo 
as a general rule, is, that it very properly imposes upon the local government the obligation 
of showing that, in every instance m which they have departed from it, they have had just 
cause for so domg. 


In the affairs of the Rajpoot chiefs, our interference, although it lias been exercised on 
various occasions and in various degrees, has not hitherto extended to the entire manage¬ 
ment of their affairs, except, perhaps, for a short time at Oodipore. No part of India suf¬ 
fered more than this principality from the usurpations of the Mahrattas Though first in 
rank, it had been so long and so completely desolated by external and internal enemies, that 
at the period of time when we became connected with it, it was reduced to the utmost 
degree of weakness, and appeared to be wholly destitute of the means of forming from 
among its own subjects an efiioient odmiuisti ation Assistance, both pecuniary and military, 
was required and afforded with a view to accelerate the restoration of Oodipore to a state 
of prosperity. In the accomplishment of this object considerable ditficulties arose out of the 
predatory habits of some of the inhabitants, and the total incompetence of the reigning 
prince to conduct the government. The British agent, while he peremptorily urged a cliange, 
as alike necessary for the interests of the protecting and protected state, became of necessity 
the chief instrument by which that ohauge was to be effected; and this necessity appears 
to have been generally acknowledged by all classes of the people The succe&s of his 
endeavours was shown by the realization of an increased amount of revenue, and by the 
gradual liquidation of the arrears of tribute to the British Government. The prince with 
whom the treaty was formed died in the year 1828 

“The only thing to lament," says Sir John Malcolm, “in the condition of Mewar 
(Oodipore) is, that necessity which has compelled us to so minute an interference with its 
collections and intomal arrangementa This interference must be gradually withdrawn, or 
tto objects of the alliance will be lost. This country, however, will always require our 
pamiliar cora and attention; and in every measure whicn a regard for our interest and secu¬ 
rity fomes us to adopt, we ^ould mix as much of amsideration as is possible for the usages, 
-the pride, and the f^en fortunes of the prince and the dependent l^jahs and Thakoors of 
M«wsr." 
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The auihorii^ of the chief of Joudpora had, previously to the date of our connexion with 
him, been seriously affected by the insubordinate conduct of his thakoors or barons, The 
first use he made of the power which he derived from our protwtion, was to adopt some 
violent proceedings against them; but in consequence of our mediation, he was induced to 
treat them with more lenity. We also found it necessary to interpose in belialf of the petty 
chief of Serohee (one of the Bajpoot states), against whom the Bajah of Joudpore had pre> 
ferred claims to tribute and superiority, which on examination proved to be unfounded. In 
other respects we have not been called upon to interfere much in the concerns of the Joudpore 
cMefi 

On the death of the Rajah of Jyepore a good deal of discussion took place in regard to 
the rightful successor The rogent Rannee, by withdrawing her confidence from Rawul 
Bhyree Saul, who was favourable to British interests, occasioned numerous remonstrances, 
and the exercise of some degree of authority, in order to prevent her from falling under the 
entire influence of persons who were disaffected to iis Of these, a man named Jhota Bam, 
and Boopa Badharuii, a female dave, were the most active. We obliged the Rannee to 
banish Jhota Ram from Jyepore, but afterwards permitted him to return, and to be employed 
as miuister Our proceedings at this court have been of a vacillating character; but it must 
be admitted that the politick igents have had to contend with many local difficulties, and 
that their conduct is therefore entitled to indulgent consideration. Among those difficulties 
is to he noted the claims of the thakoors, who were accustomed, if not entitled, to exercise a 
preponderant influence in state affairs 

At the time when disturbances biokc out at Bhurtpore, the Supreme Oovernment were 
apprehensive, that in case of any failure m our military operations against that fortress, the 
people of Jyepore, and of otlier contignoiu states, would have risen up against ua This 
danger was happily averted by the capture of Bhurtpore, and tlie expulsion of Dooijun 
Saul ^ 

The engagements into which we entered with the state of KotaJi, have proved a source of 
considerable embarrassment to us “ Our tieaty with the late Rajah guarantied by a secret 
article, the real power of this principality to thp Regent Zahm Sing, who had for more than 
40 yearn governed Kotah The prince (his uncle) had indeed abandoned to him the exclu¬ 
sive possession of all autlioiity, and appeared through life contented with the respect he 
received, and at seeing his temtories enlarged and ruled in a manner which preserved them, 
amidst surrounding anarchy, in a state of the highest prosperity. 

Tlie treaty with the state of Kotah is in the name of the late Bajah Omed Sing, and 
the inheritance is guarantied to his heirs for ever. The name of the ^gent Zalim Sing, 
with whom the treaty was concluded, is mentioned only in the supplementary article, 
by which, however, the entire administration of affairs is vested lu lam and his heirs for 


Both Zalim Sing and Omed Sing are dead, and their sons succeeded respectively to the 
autiiority of regent, and to the station of Rajah Such analoimes are not uncommon in 
India a nobilile instance is found in the power which w.i8 exercised by the Peshwas, for 
several gcoerations, whilst the legitimate head of the Mahratta einpne, who had dwindled 
into a mere pageant, was shut up as a state prisoner, and only occasionally exhibited to the 
people. 

The successor of Omed Sing did not inherit his indifference to the exercise of the power 
properly belonging to him ns sovereign 

On the death of Zalim Sing the Supreme Government endeavoured to form a separate 
principality foi Ins family, to consist almost wholly of countries which had been acquired by 
Zalim Sing during Ins regency. This proposition was, however, peremptorily rejected by 
the son of Zalim Sing “ It was," he said, “ calculated to consign his name to etemd in&my 
ns a fiithless and treasonable servant, who for his jpersonal aggrandizement had consented 
to dismember the principality of whicb he has cnai-ge. This feelmg, strange as it may 
appear in one who reconciles himself to exercise all the power of his discontented prince, is 
yet quite consonant to the sentiments of the Rajpoots upon such subjects, and those of his 
See Sir John Msl- tribe who regaid with approbation M.idhoo Sing’s tenacity of the power bequeathed to him 
rolm’s Central by his father, but would consider him as di^aced for ever, if he consented to sucli an aliena>> 
India. tion of the Kotah territories.” 

As we cannot, with a due regard to our reputation, become parties to any arrangement 
that shall reduce the son of the chief in whose name our treaty was concluded, to the con¬ 
dition of a state prisoner, we must expect to be called upon from time to time to interpose, 
in order to effect such arrangements os may tend to reconcile the differences which may 
arise between the prince and his nominal servant. In procsss of time it may probably 
happen that the talent for governing may quit the line of Zalim Sing, and attach to that 
of the prince In such case the prince may recover the full ex-^rcise of power, while the 
descendant of an able minister may enjoy merely the name, without the authority of that 


The foregoing narrative affords hut a very slight and imperfect sketch of our transactions 
with the Biypoot states. To do justice to the sulyect would require a lengthened statement. 
Some differences of opinion have arisen betwoen the governing authorities as to the policy 
which should be adopted towards the high-spirited chie^ns of ^jpootana. Individuals who 
from the high official stations they have held, as well as from their talents and erqierience, 
are well competent to judge of this matter, have strongly recommended that we should 
withdraw our agents from the courts of those princes, reduce the amount of the tribute 
which they are bound by treaty to pay to us, and take littie or no cognizance of their dis¬ 
putes with each other. It is said that there is no danger of their becoming addicted to pre¬ 
datory 
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datcn^ coursefl, and that, as they have been always accustomed to acknowledge a superior, or 

there is httJe probability of their ceasing to respect the paramount authority of the British FOREIGN. 

Qovemmeni The subject is still under consideration at home. - 

Appendix, No. 20. 


Concluding Itermrka. 

The foregoing review of our suhaidiaryalhances aflrords(it must be confessed) too much ground 
for the untavourable opinion which is generally entertained respecting them. The instances 
have been but rare, in which the prince who acquired' a right to our support has manifested 
much anxiety so to govern os to promote the happiness and prosperity of his subjects It 
must also be admitted, tliat the obligation to sniimrt the authonty of the prince, when 
menaced by serious insurrections, has sometimes involved us as parties to measures of which 
we could not approve, and that, in so doing, we have tarnished the reputation of our goveru- 
ment. 

Those who have fixed their attention on this feature of the subsichary system, sciuple not 
to say, that instead of striving to prop up the tottering edifice of Native rule, the sooner it 
falls the better it will be for the cause of civilization , and that it is highly desirable tli.it our 
allies should be relieved altogether from the cares and duties of government, and placed upon 
the pension list 

The sentiment above expressed is evidently ba-sed on a conviction of the superior fitness of 
the Biitish (lovomment to adniinistei the atfairs of the allied states beneficiiilly for the 
people. One may, howevei, be permitted to doubt whether all the considerations which bear 
upon tills subject have been duly weighed by the advocates for a wider extension of our direct 
authority. 

The mere consciousness of our ability to govern better than our allies cannot for a moment 
be urged as a reason for setting them aside We must, therefore, necessanly wait, until by 
some overt act they forfeit tbeir light and title to our protection and support The case, 
moreover, should be such as to render it evident to the people of India tliat the assumption 
of tlie jxjwer of the oflending state was absolutely foiccd upon na Having by the successful 
issue of arduous contests with warlike nations, seemed ourselves from the danger of formida¬ 
ble combinations, it would be discreditable to us to f.eek pretences for abridging the inJe- 
pendencfl which still renuuns to states in our neighbourhood 

Granting that our allies have given us too much cuuse to be displeased with their con 
duct, it should not be forgotten, tliat when our connexion was formed with them respectively, 
they weie fast hastening to decay, and that their subjects had not been mueli accustomed to 
good government. If oui troops have prevented the people fioni seeking a remedy in revo¬ 
lution, it 18 not less ceitam that our residents have constantly endeavouied, by every eflbit 
of persuasion, and occasionally by authoritative interference, to correct the vices of the ])iinoe'8 
rule, and to protect the people fiom oppression It is highly probable that wo have 
prevented at least as much evil as M'e have unwilhngly inflicted upon the subjects of our 
allies One great source of evil has been wholly removed by the progress of out jiower; 
namely, that which arose from the incuisions of cruel predatory bands, and fiom tlic frequent 
wars between the Native princes. 

Nor ought we to despair of being able to excite our allies to imitate our example in .so far 
as it is applicable to their respective countries. It may, indeed, be difficult to obliterate in 
the minds of pi incea who have once pos.ses8ed absolute power the lecollectioris of former 
greatness, but the case ought to be different as respects their successors ; these it is to bo 
hoped may be so educated as to become reconciled to the moio sulxirdinate stations winch 
they are destined to fill, and the influence of tho British residents ought to he exerted to the 
utmost, with a view to tliat object IC under the guise of moderate pi inciples, wo cherished 
a secret desire to subvert the authonty of our allies, our acts would falsify all asaunvnees of 
a contrary tenor , but as the Government both at home and m India desire notlung so much 
as to be relieved from the necessity ofintenneddling with the intei nal affairs of allied states, 
there ought to be no great difficulty m impressing our alhes with a conviction of this fact, 
and in making tliem perceive that it rests with themselves to avoid the humiliation to which 
they have been occasionally exposed by our interference Much must necessarily depend 
upon the character and disposition of our representative at a native court 

The number and variety of political residencies and agencies which are required to watch 
over our interests at the courts of the chie& with whom we have formed connexions since the 
date of the Pmdarry and Mahratta war, must form an excellent school of di^lom.icy, as it 
affords the means of ascertaining, by a trial at a minor court, the fitness of an individual for 
a more important charge. 

In reference to the farther extension of our direct authonty, it behoves us to bear in mind, 
that with the purest intentions we have in too many instances failed to effect the good at 
which we aimed. Our knowledge is still very defective. We have mucli to leani and much 
to do in order to repair the evils which have resulted from our well-intentioned innovations, 

Among tlie individuals who have advocated the policy of preserving in existence our 
subsidiary allies and the tributary states, Sir John Malcolm stands pi oinmently forward, and 
bis opiiuons are entitled to the utmost deference, from bis long experience and imknowledged 
talents. The following observations have more immediate reference to our tributiviies, but 
tlie principles here inculcated are also applicable to our subsidiary albca 

“ VVe should," says Sir J. Malcolm, “view with a liberal toleration the errors, the pre¬ 
judices and abases which belong to Native rule in its best shape, and wo must not allow our- 
selves to be hnnied by the personal ineffioienoy or defective institutions of those whom 
(445.-VI.) P P 3 we 
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Tire dflfiire to te&rm, into a subatitntion of our own agents and establisliments. The latter 
have, no doubt, many excellencies, but they have also serious defects; they are destructive 
of all native rank and authority; inherent rights of chie& and the cherished allegianoe of 
their followers, are aU swept away, and ties and feelings which originally constituted the 
stroi^est links of social order and peace, being outrog^ and broken, are converted into 
elements of discontent and rebellion. We must not flatter ouisdiveB that the future operation 
of this system of government will he attended with as few evils as it has heretofore been. 
The substitution of our government for the misrule, oppression and anarchy to which they 
had been exposed, was hailed by those of our new subjects whose habits were commercid 
aud agricultural, while the warlike and turbulent part of the population found employment 
and subsistence in the service of princes whose territories had not yet been subdued by our 
arms • but iu the whole peninsula of India, there is no longer any escape from subjection to 
our direct rule, influence or control 

“ The rise of our astonishing power has been so rapid, that the great majority of those who 
are subject to it continue to make favourable comparisons between our government and that 
of their kte masters, but in a very short penod, none will remain who can derive consola¬ 
tion from such recollections, and we are not warranted by the histoiy of India, nor indeed 
of any other nation in the world, in reckoning on the possibility of p^erving an empire of 
such a magnitude, by a system which excludes, ns ours does, the natives from every station 
of high rank and honourable ambition Least of all would such a system be compatible with 
the j^ns now in progress for spreading instruction; for it is certain, that if these plans are 
not associated with the creation of duties that will employ the minds which we enlighten, 
we shall only prepare elements that will hasten the destruction of our empire If we do not 
use the knowledge we impart, it will be employed against us, and a conviction of this truth 
should lead to the adoption of every measure winch can prepare the way for granting to the 
natives a greater share than they have yet enjoyed in the government. 

“ It is not my intention to dwell upon the common-place arguments which have so often 
been brought forward to prove the necessity of an almost exclusive employment of Euro¬ 
peans in high and respectable stations. Tlf numerous advocates who are (professionally, I 
might say,) arrayed against every other system, have hitherto, and will, I fear, unless very 
decided steps are taken to prevent it, contmue to lieat down the opinion of the few whose 
opportunities have enabled them to take a more enlarged view of this question, and to con¬ 
sider it as one not of local but of imperial policy. 

“ The whole complexion and char^ter of our power in India has altered within the lost 
few years. Our influence or rule, as before observed, now embraces the whole of that vast 
country High and aspiring men can find no spot beyond the limits of our authority, and 
sucli must either be systematically watched and repressed as enemies of our riower, or 
cherished and encouraged as the instruments of its exercise The petty states can cherish no 
hope of resisting the power of the British Government, of which they are tributaries and 
dependents; and if we can succeed in placing their min^ at repose as to the continuance of 
their power over their respective tnbes and territories, I have no doubt but that by their 
gradual reform we may establish a system, cnleiilated beyond any we have yet adopted, to 
give permanence to our power, and to reconcile the higher as well os the lower ranks of 
society to our government" 

Sentiments of the like tenor will be found in the instnictions issued by Sir J. Malcolm, to 
the officers who acted under him in Central India, which form Appendix No. b to the last 
edition of Lis Political History, and in his other writings 

If, notwithstanding all our efforts, the inveteracy of mmule should be such as to impose 
upon us the necessity of interfering to the extent which we ha\e done in the case of the 
Nizam, it would probably be better to assume ostensibly the entire management of the 
oountiy, after the example of Travancore, or to appoint a regency, than t j profess to admi¬ 
nister its affairs iu the name of tiio pimee The suspension of his authority until the evils of 
his m.8government shall have been removed, would be likely to have a salutary effect on the 
minds of princes who have fallen under the influence of evil counsellors. The right reserved 
in many of our treaties of thus assuming the direct management of the countries of our alhes, 
was evidently designed to facilitate the restoration of the power of which we might for a 
time judge it necessary to deprive them 

The object of this memoir was to adduce the opinions of the highest authorities upon some 
of the most important questions which have come under discussion in the odminis^tion of 
the political branch of India affairs. Tlie writer is aware that the method which he has 
adopted of giving the opinions of those authorities in tlieir own words, has tended to lengthen 
his narrative, and that it is not free from repetitions; but he trusts that, upon the whole, this 
compUatitm from official documents may afford to those who may wish to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of our political transactions, the means of forming a correct judgment upon the merits 
of those transactions. 

He has ventured to subjoin a correspondence which took place seveml years ago, between 
himself and the late Bngadier-Qeneral Walker, upon a question of speculative policy. The 
observations of so distinguished a public officer ore for too valuable to be reserved as private 
papers. 


B. S. Jones. 
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LETTER from B. 8. Jones, Esq, to Lieut-odonel Alexander Wcdker, dated 
India Board, December 5,1817. 

My dear Sir, Appendix, No. tiO. 

I AVAIL myself of a period of leisure to write to you upon a subject which I know has - 

occupiied your thoughts. The question which I wish to submit to you is, Whethei it be _ £ 

practicable, without endangering the safety of our Indian empire, to arrest its progress ■“ ’’‘I" 

towards farther extension, or even to contract its present limits? When I held the situation '\yalker 

of private secretary to Lord Melville, I perused a paper of yours, in which you gave an Ugc. 5, 1817 
ai&mative answer to this question. I will candidly acknowledge that I was not converted 
to your opimon. This was probably owing to the impression which had been previously 
made upon my mind by the representations of our political agents in various parts of India, 
who all eoncurred in pomting out the necessity of a great exertion of our power for the sup¬ 
pression of an intolerable nuisance; namely the rapid growth of predatory bodies, who invaded 
and plundered with impunity not only the temtones of our allies, but our own provinces. 

This evil is attributed to the neutral system of policy which had been adopted by the successors 
of Lord Wellesley, and the remedy recomraendod is, to follow up the system projcsited by 
his Lordship, which, as you are aware, had for its object the estabhahment of our supremacy, 
by constituting the British Government the arbiter of aU disputes which might arise among 
the states and chiefs of India. 

Such an enlargement of our dominion and political influence appears to have been regarded 
by the diplomatic gentlemen above alluded to, not as an evil to be deiirecated and avoided, 
but as a consummation devoutly to be wished The home authorities, however, are quito 
free from any such passion; they have uniformly dmeouraged the multiplication of our 
political connexions, and were seriously alarmed at the magmtude of Lord Wellesley’s 
B^emo 

Lord Cornwallis, during the few montlis tliat he survived his second arrival in India, had 
detei mined, among other measures of a moderate and pacific tendency, to emancipate the 
Nizam, and eventually our othei allies, from tliat strict control which his predeceasor had 
exercised over their proceedings ; and Sir George Barlow very earnestly prepared to carry his 
Lordship's intentions into effect. He, however, soon perceived that the certain oflbet of any 
relaxation of the control establiahetl at the court of Hydrahad, would be to encourage 
a faction decidedly hostile to British interests, aud that the only chance of preserving the 
alliance of the Nizam wa.<» to continue those restraints which hail been imposed upon linn. 

The dissolution of the alliance with the Knjah of Jyeimre, which was one of Sir George 
Bailow’s ineasuies, proved no boon to Bmdta. The country, soon after our resident with¬ 
drew, was overrun by tlie licentious troops of Meet Khan, and the Bajah never ceased to 
accuse us of having wantonly delivered him up as a prey to an upstart adventuier, who was 
known to entertain the most rancorous hostility agamst our government Lord Minto found 
it expedient to extend our protection to the Seik chiefs south of the river Sutlege, though at 
the hazard of a war with Bunjeet Sing. To have tacitly permitted him to subjugate tiie 
country which separated him from oui fiontier m the northern part of Hindo.stan, would 
undoubtedly have mcreosed the chances of ooihsiou ivith Buojeet Sing 

Another of Lord Mmto's measures also very nearly mvolv^ us in extensive hostility I 
allude to his determination to defend the llajali of Nagpore, when his countiy was invaded 
by Meer Kbon with a numerous army of Pataiis and Pimlanies This, although an aminge- 
ment strictly defensive, novertlielc8.s constituted a literal infraction of the legislative enact¬ 
ment which prohibits the governments lu Imha from going to war, except in cases when 
the British dominions, or those of its Mm, aie attacked or seriously tlireatened the B<ijah 
of Nagpore was not an ally. You lecollect that a numerous army took the field ujion this 
occasion under Sir Barry Close , and that a considerable detachment, commanded by 
General Martmdell, co-operated with him on the side of Bundlecund. I should think that 
the force thus assembled was little shoit of 30,000 men, and if Sir Barry Close had been 
empowered by Lord Minto to pursue the invader, and to destroy or disperse his predatory 
host, it IS extremely probable that our pohtical relations might have been placed nearly upon 
the footing on which they stood when Lord Wellesley left India. Thus, tlieii, it would ap¬ 
pear, that circumstances have arisen to oblige us, m some degree, to revert to the policy of 
Lord Wellesley. I should add tliat, with a view to prevent such a chief as Meer Khan firom 
establishing his power on the ruins of the comparatively pacific Hindoo piincipality of Nag¬ 
pore, Lord Minto sought an alliance with the Bajali, in whose tenitories it was proposed 
to station a British force Owing to the jealousy of the Bajnh’s character, the negotiation 
proved abortive On the death of that prince, m the course of the last year, however, a dis¬ 
puted succession afforded Lord Hastmgs an opportunity of efiecting this object, and tlius, 
out of the five pnncipal members of the Mabratta confederation, three have actually 
subscribed to the general defensive alliance projected by Lord Wellesley ; that is to say, 
th^ have resigned their political independence. 

The present state of India portends the near approach of a crisis long foreseen by those, 
both at home and abroad, who have watched the progress of events ; and I am prepared to 
expect, that whether it arrives this year or a year or iwo hence, we shall bo forced to resort to 
measures wliich will not only extend our dominions, but establisli our political supremacy. 

The description of marauders, known by the name of Pindames, who, time immemorial, 
attended the Mahratta armies in their expeditions (and whose employment was to go out 
with foraging parties, and to perform the other services of a plundering body), have, of late 
years, increased very considerably in numbers; they are still the professed servants of Sindia 
and Holl^, but ore under little subordination to their nominal masters. One of the con- 
(44(5.—VI.) pp 4 sequences 
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seqnencep of the Mahratta war was to let loose a large proportion of the inilitaT 7 population, 
which the duxunisfaed resonrees of the humbled enemy could so longer support: many of 
these have become associated wilA the Fiudarries, whose usual stations upon the northern 
banks of the Kerbudda afford the beet facilities for those predatoiy incursions which they 
are in the practice of making annually into the temtones of the Nizam, the Peshwa and the 
Rtyah of Nagporo Having as already stated, long carried on this sj^ios of warfare with 
impunity, and probably finding it difficult to sati^ their growing wonts with the plunder 
obtained within that limited range, they have lately burst into the richer provinces subject 
to British rule, and not only carried off an immense booty, but, as usual, destroyed nearly as 
timch.property as they captured, and perpetrated the most homd cruelties upon the defence¬ 
less inhabitants , and tins m spite of expensive military arrangements, which had for several 
seasons been made for the protection of our frontier We should certainly have been 
justified, long ago, in entering upon a course of active hostility, m order to suppress so great 
an evil; and this would probably have been done had there not been reason to believe tliat 
Sindia and Holkar, and some other states, would, covertly, if not ojienly, liave opposed a sys¬ 
tematic attempt to extirpate a body of men upon whose co-operatiou they might reasonably 
calculate, in the event of a future war witli the British power. The danger of precipitating 
a war of tliat nature bos hitherto deterred the British Government from extending its opera¬ 
tions in the mode alluded to, but the outrage which has been committed in the territories 
subject to the Madras Government must necessarily compel us to moke a vigorous effort to 
destroy such an abominable post. 

I liave said in a foiuier part of this letter, that the approach of the present crisis has been 
long foreseen by persons both abioad and at home I beg your permission to subjoin an 
extract from a paper which I wrote in the beginning of tlie year 1813, upon the subject of 
the predatory associations Having, in the course of that (laper, stated most of the facts 
explanatory of the political state of India as affected by the pioceedings of the Brndniides, 
but more especially of Meet Khan (whose talents and ambition were then highly estimated) 
and liaviug adverted to many of the arguments which had been urged lu favour of a prompt 
and strenuous exoition of our power for the establishment of a better order of tbmgs, the 
paper proceeded as follows: “But it will be j>roper to consider the objections which may be 
made to such a decision Tliese have reference to the injunctions of the Legislature, and 
the corresponding pnneiples lutheito recognized and avowed by tlio Government at home, to 
the obligations of existing tieaties; to the state of our linauees, and to the dangers and 
evils attendant on extended empire. It will be said that the Legislature has not merely 
interdicted aggiessive warfare, having temtonol acquisition for its avowed or concealed 
object, but that the spiiit of the law is adverse even to the legitimate exercise of our 
power and influence beyond the degree which self-defence absolutely reijuires, and that to 
adopt the courae of policy now proposed, when viewed in connexion with its probable con¬ 
sequences, would constitute not a partial deviation, but a total departure iioin those princi¬ 
ples wliich the Legislatuie has enjoined, and wluch the Government at liuine has avowed 
and enforced It must be remembered, however, that out situation in India at the piosent 
moment is essentially different from what it was wlicn the legislative enactment above 
alluded to was passed By the piowesa of our anus, by the success of our negotiations, 
and by the unresisted exertion of our authority,* oni tciritonal domimon has been vastly 
extended. Some of the measures which proiluced tliis state of tilings have indeed excited 
discussion m Parliament, but they have not been condemned by that high tribunal In the 
yeai 1784 we were a preponderating state, in the midst of many other considerable states; 
but there is now scarcely a single state that deseives to be reckoned ns a power, for that 
tern could not with propriety be applied to the few native chiefs, who, tliongh still retain¬ 
ing the name of independent, having been crippled and degiaded in their lecent struggle 
with the British Government, are rapidly ialling to decay Tlicrc is now a regular 
government in one scale, and little else than predatory hordes and prostrate states in tbo 
other. The latter of these (namely', the Rajpoots) implore us to save them from becoming 
a prey to the former It is certain that tlie predatoiy chiefs (especially Meer Khan) aie 
actuated by a rancorous enmity to the British power, and the dictates of humanity concur 
with those of prudence in recommending the pohoy of extending our piotection to the 
minor states of Imha. But here arises an objection founded on the obhgatums of existing 
treaties with Sindia and Holkar, winch restrict us from having any concern with the 
Rajpoot states, with the single exception of the Rajah of Jyepore But as tlie renewal of 
the albance with that chief would but partially effect the object in view, it might be proper 
to call peremptorily upon Sindia and Holkar to lepiess those tumults and disorders which 
menace the tranquillity of our frontier provinces; to tender our assistance m obliging Meer 
Khan in returning to his jaglure ; and our mediation, in adjusting the tributaiy claims of 
Smdia and Holknr on the Rajpoot chiefr Whatever miglit be the tenor of Sindia’s answer 
to such a demand, that of Holkar, whosq counsels are guided by Meer Khan, would at the 
best be evasive. But there is reason to believe that the fomily of the late Jeswunt Row 
Holkar would gladly accept of the assistance of the British Government to nd themselves of 
the domineering authority which Meer Khan has usurped at Holkai’s durbar If, however, 
we come fbrw^ for the purpose of repressing disorder, we must be prepared for the 
contingen <7 of encountering the ^position of both Sindia and Holkar. Happily, our 
mihtaiy force is in a high state of emdency. In the last place, we must not shut our eyes 
to the probable consequence of a successful attempt to suppress the predatory armies. It 


* At in the case of the Carnatic and Tugoie. 
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id quite evident tliut the principle upon which our Iiitorfereneo would proceed, must 
eventually lead to the formation of allinnccti with Sindia and Holkar of a natiue dimilar 
to those which exist with tlio Nuam and the I'cshwa, and with the liajah of Bcrar.* The 
avowed ohjeet of thc'^c alliances is to confine each atite within well defined limits, and to '' 
constitute the llritish Cxovornnient the judj^c in all then national claims and disputes. If 
wo once asauiiic the diaructur of conservators of the peace of India, wo must ha\e the 
power of stationing our troops in the most advantageous jiositions; and for all military 
jiurposes our dominions in the cast would be united to those on the west of India. A 
jMlItical change of this magnitude and extent must necessarily have its peculiar dangers 
and disadvantages. We should, indeed, incur a heavy responsibility; and it will not bo 
one of the least of oui difficulties to pnivide for the numerous natives of rank who would 
be displaced by European agency. The army too, when no longer excited by occasions 
worthy of its exertion, may cither lose its ardour, or licconie licentious and uncontrollable. 
Many otlicr sources of danger present themselves to our view when we contemplate the 
acquisition of an extensive empire, emhraemg a complexity of discord.iiit material. In 
the present state of our dominion, however, these dangers already exist in a very con¬ 
siderable degree. We have, therefore, a choice of evils, and in making that choice, it 
behoves us to consider, whether by accejitiiig, we shall incur a greater evil than by 
declining the sceptic of the Moguls.” 

You will perceive in the foregoing obscrviitiona an evident bias towards the more 
adventurous coarse of policy Hut stipiiosmg the actual establishment of a federal 
supremacy over all the states of India south of tlie river Indus, there is still much reason 
to doubt whether we could stop at tliat jKiiiit. Oiii allies melt m our hands. Exonerated 
from the duty of jirovlding against c'ctein.il d.uigei, and, consequently, losing the pride of 
independence, they cither become addieti-d to sensual indnlgencies, or are seized with 
the passion of hoauling up money in their private tieiisiiries. The errors of their adminis¬ 
tration become oiir reproach, and we are thence urged on from one degree of interference 
to another, until at Icngtli we relieve them fiom the cares of govcmincnt, and jiloco them 
on the list of stipeuduirics. 

Nor can we bo certain that even the Indus would peiniancntly remain our boundary. 
A new vicinity begets a new enmity Ncithci livors, nor mountains, nor the ocean itself 
can restrain the progress of an ambitious iwwer, or affiud permanent security to a pacific 
state. It was, and jierhaps is still, a jiroverbial saying, tliat Cabul and Candahar are 
the gates of Hindostmi. 1 recollect that, in recomnicndmg the policy of contracting oiir 
limits, you lefericd to the example of IIiMlrian, who ubandoned the Eastern conquests of 
Trajan. Hadrian's successorc-, liovvcvcr, repassed the hounds which he had prescribed; 
whether, in so doing, they were actuated by a mere lust of dominion, or by an nppai out 
necessity of correcting some evils which had giown up on the cnstoin frontier of the 
empire, I have not, at liand, the means of ascertaining. But it is time to rccal voii 
to tlio question pi unused, namely, How is a continent.il nation, surrounded l>y vvaiiiko 
and aggressive neignbours, to fix a pcimanent limit to its dominion^ In discussing it, 

I do not inquire you to deal with the existing state of our polUic.al affivirs, whieh I sliould 
consider ns probably less favourable than almost any j).ist pciioil ot our histoiy to the 
adoption of yom scliciiic. I will, for the sake of argument, concede to yon that our 
boundaiies are adjusted nixm the wisest mihtiry and politic.il jirinciidcs, such as you 
>«mrsclf would rceoinnicnd, and that the iclative power of the neighbouring states is 
t'airly balanced Oftencua will nevertheless aiisc ; and how arc we to act m roses of 
aggression, sO as to avoid the di ended evil ot extending our bouiiduiios? It appears to me 
tint our choice of mcasuics must be limited to the following eonrse«; 1st, Smqil} to repel 
the aggressor, 2dly, To repel him, and to exaet a peciinauv jieiialty jnoportioned to the 
expense wliicli we mav have incurred in the vv.si, .Idlv, To dcthione him, iiiid to laise up 
a ruler of a more pacific character, 4th, To di>iiieiiiher his tcrritoiics, taking however no 
.sluic of them for ourselves, finally (if all thcsc cxpcilieiits should fad), to rcsoi t to the 
harbaroiis expedient of lavnging and desoUting lus territory, cx|M*IHng or destioying tlic 
inhabiunts, and theicby cstablisbiiig a descit on our fioiitler. I will not pretend to say 
that I may not bave ovcilookevl some otber mode-, of cffcitmg the desiiod puiposc of 
lemaining stationary, w'lthont impairing our seriirity or eompiomiMiig oui honour; but 
they do not occur to me. It would, however, afford me much satisfietion if jou should 
be'able to piove'from historical examples, from the geiicnd ]n'Inciple,s of human action, or 
from the peculiar cliaracter and circumstances of our E.istern dominion, tliat it will be 

f iossiblc to arrest tlic caicer of our power, or even to ictrnco oiir steps It would not, 
lowcvcr, be fair to witliliold from vou some obsorvnttoiis which 1 submitted a few yeuis 
ago to the President of the India Board, with reference to a proposal whieh hod been 
brought forward by a member of one of the suliordinate governments m India for 
relinquishing the teiiitoriea which we liad acquired in c.miniutation of pecuniuiy subsidies. 
The geutlcnmii alluded to, whose talents rendered him well worthy of attention, conceived 
it piucticable to establish a balance of power in India. My obseivations were to the 
following effect: 

“ That there are dangers attendant ujion extensive dominion, nnd that an addition of 
territory operates not unfrequently as a subtraction fixmi real power, cannot be_ denied. 
There are, also, dreumstanoes peculiar to our Eastern empire which render obvious the 

impolicy 

* The subsidiary treaty with the Rajah of Borar, or Hiigp'in, was concluded 27th May 1816. 
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or impolicy of apteodinp over a wide surfiuje that ingredient of our military streugtli, of 

FOREIGN. which the supply is Sways coady, and sonietinms (». u during an extensive war in Europe) 
defimeat But it is by no means certain that our situation wcuild be at all improved by a 
Appendix^ No. 20. volunttuy contraction of our teiritoiial limits. Setting aside all the embarrassing questions 
which would arise between us and our allies, die inconveniences to the numci'ons civil and 
military officers who must be thrown out of employ, and the inhumanity of handing over 
■®* ^*'^**» to Native rapamty and misrule a large population, now eiyoying security of life and 
Lt-Coh ITflfter. property under our Government; supposing, in short, the scheme to be as easy of execu- 
I>e c 5 , igi 7 , ’ tion as its most strenuous advocates can desire, it is far from evident that it would ensure 
the.beueficial consequences which they anticipate from the scheme. These ore said to be, 
the establishment of a balance of power, the extinction of those feelings of jeidousy and of 
secret enmity which have been engendered in the minds of Native princes by our conquests 
and domination, and the comparative security and tranquillity which would be derived 
from the conversion of that jealousy and secret enmity into a feeling of cordial amity, to 
which is to be added the advantage that would r'-sult from the concentration of our 
military force. 

“Now, in order to place the Native states in the situation indicated by the term 
' balance of power,’ (a state of afiairs which is said to have existed antecedently to the 
conquest of the Mysore,) it would be necessary to give up not merely the cessions obtained 
from our allies f'oi the maintenance of the Bntish subsidiary troops, but also the territories 
wrested from the late Tippoo Sultan and from the Mahrattas, in our wars with those 
powers. But is it certain that even such a voluntary saciifice of tuiiitoiial and political 
resources w’ould etisuic the friendship of the Native states? The policy of such unpre¬ 
cedented acts of generosity could scaicely be apprehended by chiefs of wailike and 
predatory habits. The probability is, that they would icgard the abanilonmcnt of so large 
and vduablc a jiortion of our possessions as a certain sign of our inability to retain them, 
and that they would confidently reckon upon the declension our power, and unless, in 
establisliiug this balance of power in India, we could cradicato from the minds of the Nutiv e 
governments that lust of conque-»t, and those inegular habits which arc inherent in their 
political system, and at the same time in8[>ilre them with those just and moderate principles 
which are professeil, but not always piactised, even by the Christian states that constitute 
the Commonwealth of Eunqie, nothing is more likely than that the balance would be 
destroyed m a shorter space of time than had been occupied in its adjustment But can it 
be intended, that after having bestowed such elaborate pains, and made such costly 
sacrifices for the sake of establishing this balance of power, wc sliould thenceforward 
confine our attention exclurivoly to the mtenial cunceims of our own dominions, and leave 
the balance to take care of itself? The supposition is absurd. The balance must bo 
preserved by the poiver that formed it; and if the movements of any of the other states 
should disturb its equipoise, the weight of our influence, and that failing, the force of our 
arms must lie exerted for the purpose of restoring the equijjoise. We might thus again 
ho involved in extensive warfare, and if our military exertions were crowned with the 
same degree of success as heretofore, wc should, at the best, be giadually reconducted to 
the elevated position which we now occupy. It would licncc appear to be the port of 
wisdom, strenuously to maintain that ascendency which accident oi necessity, isither than 
design or choice, have conferred on the British powci in the East, an .iscendcncy which 
affords the best hope of prcscrvmg the gencr.d peace of India, and of giving permanence to 
the duinininn which wc have aciiuiicd in that«|Uarter of the globe.” 

To adopt the emphaticol words of the late Mr. Nathaniel Smitli, I would say, that 
“ self-preservation first awakeucil us, and conquest gained us the great advautages we 
enjoy; that force only can preserve them, that we must bo all or nothing , that it is better 
to die at once, than to waste away by inches.” 

With sentinicnts of sincere osteem and respect, I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours most fiutiifuliy, 

(signed) B, S. Jones. 


(Endosme, No. 1.) 

(Enclosure No 1.) LETTER fhom Lieut-oolonel Alexander Walker, to B. S. Jones, Esq., dated Bowland, 
Letter from .lanuary 31, 1818. 

Lt.-Col Walker My dear Sir, 

to The relaxations of Christinas are at last over, and I may now sit down, without the fear 

j *’■ interruption, to reply to the im|)ortant queiy contained in your letter of the 6th ultimo, 

oan. di, ISIS. j endeavour to acquit myself of my promise by delivering my sentiments with freedom 
and candour; but the subject is of the most momentous nature, and surrounded by 
uncommon difficulties. The conflicting passions of ambition, and a violent collision of 
public with private interests, which must be deeply affected by the decision of tim 
question, arc powerful impediments a^inst an impartial judgment. It would be impossible 
for the mere mort of argument and reason to reconcile so many nlashin g views. Such an 
attempt would be hopeless; and 1 shall be satisfied if I can convince you tiiat it is 
praeticable to fix a limit to our territorial dominion in India. 

The acquisition to Britain of territory in India was not an obj^t which entered at all into 
the Gontemplatioii of tiid early adreatorers. The vieva of GoyeA^^nt ^ered 
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in this reopeot from those of the nations who first followed the newly discovered tract by or 

the Cape of Good Hope The armaments of the Portuguese were fitted out by an active FOREIGN. 

and warlike monarch, who united the ambition of conquest with the desire of extending the - 

oomiuorco of his Muntry. The Portuguese navigators shared with the Spaniards the habit Appendix, No. 20. 

of taking possession, in the name of their sovereign, of every lately discovered territory. - 

The countries whicli they visited in the Eastern quarter of the world were too jiopuloiis, (Enciteure No. 1 ) 
powerful, and regularly governed, to afford any pretence for the exercise of such a lawless t,l 
conduct. The impression, however, derived from former habits had doubtless a great share ^ 

in prompting that 8i)irit of daring aggression which characterised the proceedings of the Jona, Esq. 

Portuguese m India. jan’. 81,1*81^ 

The Dutch were a nation with habits more purely mercantile; but the hopes of a lucra¬ 
tive commerce were not the sole motive that le<l them to venture into the Indian seas The 
very hostile relations which subsisted between them and Philip II., then master of Portugal, 
made them feel that a footing in those regions could only be maintained by force of arms. 

Tliey made it therefore from the first an object to acquire foi-tified settlements. Their 
ambitions and distrustful policy would admit no rivals. The progress of the Dutch was 
marked by every kind of secret and open violence, against whoever attempted to share with 
them advantages, which tliey wished to render exclusively their own. 

Prom the above causes both those nations had frequent recouisc to arms, and both sought 
to acquire an influence in the political afiairs of India. Their dominion, however, was con¬ 
fined to the sea coast, and to insular situations Neither the Portugnese nor the Dutch 
obtained the possession of any extensive ti-act of territory in the interior of the country, 
but they acquired great opulence, splendour and power 

Their ombirion was amply gratified with overawing the sovereigns of Indio, with direct¬ 
ing their councils and controlling their c.ommcrce, while their cliicf pecuniary advantages 
were derived from trade and pir.^icy. In pursuing thisoaicer, those nations acquired a great 
political preponderanoe in India; but they were universally tho objects among the Native 
powers of hatred, distrust and jealousy; they were almost continually in a state of war, 
their finances became embarrassed, and their oommeroe declined. This happened during a 
magnificent period of their government, and of successful military achievements. 

The early intercourse of England with India was guided by different principles; it was 
sanctioned by tho Govcminont, but did not owe its origin to this source , tho concern was 
private, and the public took no share m its management The first intercourse with India 
was entirely the work of an association of mercantile adventurers, who had trade and profit 
alone in view. If the vessels were armed, such a precaution was rendered absolutely 
iicce«saiT by the uncertain encounters of n long voyage, by the habits of piracy which were 
indulged in by almost every European nation who at that time frequented the Indian seas, 
and by die prevalence of the same habit among the maratime nations of Asia. At the 
period in question, also, wo wore at open war with Portugal, whose power prevailed tlirough- 
oiit the whole course of the navigation which led to these new sources of wealth and 
aggrandizement. The letter of Queen Elizabeth to the difterent sovereims of India, sent 
out with tho first fleet, merely entreats that her subjects may be allowed to do business in 
their jiorts, and to leave a few fiictors who may learn the language and the mode of con¬ 
ducting trade, but docs not express any wish for permission to erect fortifications. In this 
pacific and dependent state was the tiade foi a short time conducted. It was soon found, 
iiowcvcr, (hat such a situation gave rise to many inconveniences. Although tho sovereigns 
of India weic everywhere disposed to receive Europeans with cordiality, and to facilitate 
their commercial operations, yet the fluctuating state of their power, the capnex^s to which 
they were liable, and the misrepresentations which could easily bo made to them, rendered 
the pi otection which they afforded by no means eSectual. Evenjwhere the prince was well dis¬ 
posed, many opportunities of plunder and imposition were within the reach of his inferior 
and distant agents, who seldom sciuplcd to enjoy them. A still moic urgent danger, and 
one which could be stated without reserve to the Native governments, arose from the enmity 
of otiicr European nations, who all sought with the most eager hostility to extirpate every 
rival establishment 

Upon these principles the agents of tho Company early began their applications to the 
diffci'ent governments of India for leave to foitify their factories, and wo do not find that 
any difficulty was in general experienced. It may be observed, indeed, that the behaviour 
of the Indian states towards mercantile adventurers from all the European nations was 
uniformly friendly and encouraging. The rich and varied products of their territories 
rciidcied the favouiahlc reception of strangers a pecnliai part of their jioHoy most of the 
chiefs and princes too had either commeicial transactions of their own, or levied high cus¬ 
toms on those of their subjects. These formed m some instance-^ no inconsiderable sources 
of their revenue. The arrival of European navigatois, thcreloie, was not only welcomed, 
blit sometimes the event vv.is celebrated with pomp and magnificence Gama, in writing an 
account to Europe of his first reception at Calicut, says, “ They little think in Poxtiigal 
what honours are done us here.'* Cabral, in the same manner, was received not only favour¬ 
ably, but with the warmest expressions of joy. In both eases, it is true, this harmony w.is 
soon interrupted, but this was owing, according to their own statement, entnely to the 
ini-'rcpresentatinns of the Arab merchants, who were jealous of being siqiplanted by them. 

Are no sure that tho Aiahs misrepresented them, and that these accusations hail no founda¬ 
tion? Ceitainlj i-ome of the inca.sure8 which they took, admitting them, as they say, to 
have been adopted in their own redress, were of a very violent nature, and snch as might 
reasonably have excited the 8ii>plcinn and enmity of the Native governments. From the 
beginning of their appearance in India, the proceedings of the Portuguese were of a descrij)- 
(44S.—VI) <JQ 2 tiou 
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unfnvonralile impressions of Euroiiean nations. Subsequently, the 
j UxmJtoi.. attack upon Omuz by their ceiebratM commander Albuquerque, without the slightest 
Appendix, No. 20. ground of quarrel, his capture of a ship of Calicut, iiuniedi-itely after the conoTuskm 

|i|w • “ of |)eaoe with the Zomorin, and the regular system of piracy which he carried on, seizing 
(Eadosure No. 1.) every vessel be met, exhibit n systematic violation of all the rights of nations to which it 
Letter from would bo diffioult to find a parallel. By these and other means not much more justifiable, 
Lt>-CoL Walker the Portuguese succeeded in establishing an extensive dominion. It would however have 
b? been wonaerful if that nation had not become, under sucli circumstances, the object of 

•®* ^ ^i"^!*!*** goneml dread and aversion among the powers of India. 

Jan. 81, IblB. Dutch give accounts no less flattering of tlie favourable reception which they 

ex^rienced from the Native sovereigns This was indeed inhanced by the general disgust 
which the violence and injustice of the Portuguese liad inspired. They found no obstacle, 
it appears, to the erection of forts, except the unwillingness of the natives to work at them, 
but if they chose to erect fortifications themselves, full permission wah given. It does not 
apiiear that this nation, in their conduct to the natives, ever procecdeil to such extremities 
of violence as the Portuguese. For a long time weak, and struggling at home for their 
independence, they wore obliged to exhibit at least a show of m^rmtion, and to consult 
the favour of the inhabitants. The outrages by which their conduct in India was marked 
were committed chiefly against the nvnl European nations It is worthy of remark, that 
the Dutch established thetr power in India by forming allunces with tho Native princes, 
by serving as auxiliaries, and by subsidmry engagements, rcBembliiig m their principle and 
their result those which have smee been pursued with much greater success by the English 
Company. 

If we search the narrations of the early British adventurers, we shall And that they had 
equal cause to be satisfied with their reception from the sovereigns of India. Lancaster 
was received at Aoheen with the sanio pomp of rejoicing and of respect which Gama had 
exj^encod at Calicut, nor was his reerption at Bantam less cordial. All tho complaints 
wUoh are made of the treatment which the English experienced in those islands are 
directed against the Dutch only, never against the natives. In like manner oil the em¬ 
bassies to the Mogul were successful, though the court of that monarch was filled with tlie 
enemies of the English. Tho utmost exertions of these persons were only able to obstruct 
or retard, not finally to intercept, the bounties of the monarch. Bopcated instances may 
bo given in which the English were not only pcimitled, but asked and entreated to establish 
factories, and sometimes even when they were seen sailing along the coast, vessels were sent 
out for the purpose of inviting them. A factory, with the English, did not onginally mean 
anything more than the mere settlement of a few agents in any {lorticular place, but with¬ 
out any provision made for their defence I have noticed the reasons that made tho Com- 
jiany soon sensible of the inconvenienco of this dependent situation. So oaily as the year 
1611, an offer was made to Middleton of a place and harbour to fortify. At Surat tho 
English were permitted, by successive firmans fiom the Mogul emperors, to erect lorli- 
fications, and they were able to resist the whole force of Sevagi. Annogon, Madias, 
Caloiitto, Anjengo, and other places on the const of Bengal, Coromandel and Malabar, vvcie 
in like manner granted by the local governments, with full libcity to erect furtrilcatious. 
The Native sovereigns were sensible that the trade could not otherwise be carried on with 
any security against European rivals, and they never, at this time, dreaded that these con- 
Gossioiis could ultimately prove fatal to themseh es. 

Upon this system the Company acted for a very long period, using their fortified stations 
not os sources of power or revenge, but merely as places of security and commoroiul 
depots. The flist time that they appear to have been inspired with any desire of conquest 
was in 1687, when Governor Child was at the bead of the administration of nfiairs in India. 
This man's ambition was excited by the instructions of the Company to their agents, in 
which they merely however pointed out Solsotto and Bassein as useful iqipendages to 
Bombay, to which they wish^ to add Chittagong, on the eastern frontier of Bengal. Child, 
with more confidence and courage than the event or liis rcsouiccs justified, entered Into a 
war with tho Mogul empire The disastrous result of this contest seems to have withdrawn 
the views of tlie Company from schemes of conquest; and having succeeded in restoring 
an amicable Intercourse with the Mogul, they reverted to their ancient system of rendering 
their posscssioDS subservient only to the purposes of cormncicc It was not till the middle 
of tho eighteenth century that tins system was permanently nb.'indoncd 

The French began to estnbhsh themselves on the coast of Coromandel towards the end 
of tho seventeenth century. Pondicherry became tho rival of Mnclrd«. Whenever a war 
broke out in Emopc between the two nations tho flanio extended to India. A great 
political iiitei'Cst was now attached to the events which took place in that distant part of 
the world, and the Company, while they extended tlicir own power, conceived that they 
were jiromoting the interest and glory of their countiy. 

In the prosecution of this contest it w^oa natural to seek auxiliaries among the princes of 
tlie country. Accordingly, by espousing re“peetivcly the opposite jiretousions ot two rivals, 
Cfieh secured an ally and confedcr.ite. This connexion furnished them w ith the means of 
supporting war, and with arguments for canying it on. Under the ehar.ictcr ofauxihanc-, 
tlioy were sometimes engaged in hostilities in India, while the nations iciii.iined at pence in 
Ihiiope. Undor the plea of maintaining tho claims of tlicir allies, they pur»ueJ insensibly 
schemes of ninbltion and nggrandizement for themselves From these transactious, how¬ 
ever, a mtuiiil but unforeseen consequence arose. The native tioops co-npcratiiig on both 
sides with Europouns, were ncceesaniy committed ag.unst Eiiroi>can armies, and the 101.11 
secret was then disclosed of tbclr utter inalnlity to contend with such adversaries. It 

ajipearod 
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appenred that while the troops of the two rival nations engager], those of their iilhcs wcie 
little more than spectators; tint vast armies fled before a nnndfnl of J5iirojieiiiis, .uul that 
a Hritish or French ariiiv of a few thousand men noiild find nothing in Hindostan th.it 
conld stand before it. This discovery of the utter weakness of so opulent and renow nod an 
empire, opened prospects, almost boundless, to the a^nrico and ambition of EtiKipi-.iiis. 
It was not in hiiiuan nature to resist so brilliant a p/uc. The rivaldnp, however, and the 
nearly equal iiowcr of Dritain and France in the Carnatic, formed .i baliiiiec which jneacuod 
for some tunc longer its independence. 

The first origin of war in iicngal cannot, as in the Carnatic, be traced to 1‘inropcan 
ambition. The ambition of Siirnjali Dowlah was unpiovoked and ntrocioii*. A just c-iu-e 
of war was afforded, and wo re-established ourselves in that celcbraUil region by a sciics of 
splendid victories. The same effect, when hostilities commenced, lolloweil, as in the Cm- 
nntic, and in a manner still more conspicuous. At the memoi.ihlc battle of Pl.issey, a 
numerous army fled before a handful of llritish troo]is, and fully established then supciioiity 
over the armies of India. 'Ihc French settlement in Beiigid siMin yicidod to this asccmicney 
They were reduced, and the field was left entirely open to the piogicss of the Biitish aims 
The resistance made by the Native powers ivas oiercome without delay, and in the couhc 
of a few years Bengal, Beliar and Orissa were added to our dominion, or placed under our 
protection These operations produced another scry extraordinary result, wlncli foimcJ .i 
new era in the military annals of India, and the consequences of u hich we have not j ct 
perhaps seen in all their extent From its abundant population we have created soldier^. 
By training its inhabitants to arms, and by introducing amongst them oitr military regu¬ 
lations, they have been made to rival and oppose the aimies of Eiinqic. By mc.itis of 
discipline and subordination they have become the princqial instruments of our [lowcr and 
influence in India, lly c.ai-efiilly attending to their wants and piejiidices, we base given 
them now habits of life, and have finally cuijiloyed them ■'ucee-.sfully in foi cigii conquests 
But ive must not forget that these are the same men who were dctc.itod with ease, and 
almost without rcsUtance, at Plnsney The change has been jnoduecd by me ins not very 
difficult, and which others m.iv icsort to In fact, the exiiinplc has not been lost, and eicry 
subsequent war in India has been more arduous and obstinately disputed. 

It was the opinion of Lord Cine and of Mr. Hastings, ccitainly veiy competent judges, 
that the acquisition of tcrritoiy in India might have stopped with the po-se.'sioii of the 
Bengal provinces, and that any further .iddition would become n burden, instead of n heuelit 
to the British nation: this too cither was, or soon became, the general opinion .it home. 
The Court of Directors never ceased inculcating upon their servants abroad the expediency 
of a defensive system, of arcgaid to the rights of the Native pimees, and a strict adheiencc 
to the treaties concluded with them This mode of proceeding w as warmly iqiproi cd by 
Farlianicnt, m the course of the in(|uincs which th.it assembly insfitutcd into the atfiuis of 
the Company They p.isscd on the 9th of April 1782, a s.tics of losohitions, exincssing 
their sense and approbation of the policy as well as justice by which the orders of tlie 
Court of Directors were dictated, but lumentod that they should have been so little obsui ved 
Both in the Act of 1781 an I in that of 179.1, which pliveeil tlu‘ eonecins of the Company 
under new regulations, a pre.imhle was in’roduced to this cflcct, “ To pin sue schemes of 
conquest and of extension of doinniion in India are me isuies repugnant to the wish, the 
honour and jioliey of this nation” Yet w'lth this mipiession, strong in tho minds both of 
the Company and of Pailiamcnt, scliemes of conquest were piosecuted without inteiiuptioii, 
and pntwincc after province was added to the Britisli duinimun Tile jiroliilntion of tlio 
Legislature has been uniformly disregaulcd by cvciy suweeding Govcinuicnt in India, and 
the Molation has boon as uniformly sanctioned by the thanks of P.irliamcnt • the law tlieic- 
forc has ceased to exist 

It would however be unjust to eonclndc that the w'ars of the Company in India base been 
always protluoed by ambition and the dcsiie of dominion. nothing would be more erroneous 
than this conclusion. They have been produced by those natural causes which force nations 
into hostility in o\ery period of society, and wlmb have a continual operation m the 
direction of human affairs. The situation of tho Company, in the character and station of 
an indepenilont power, rendered a recurrence to wai unavoid.iblc. 

It would be wrong, for example, to say that the war with Tippoo was solely prompted 
by amliition The hostile disposition of that prince, and the intimate allumee winch he h.ul 
formed with France, gave him the character of an open and decided cneniv I]is powir was 
dangerous to our cxlstcneo, and it was ab-oUitely neecMj,iry foi our «afcfy th.it il tlioiild be 
icdiiced: the iesnlt was bis destruction, and the exU-nsion ot our dominion, an e\cnt the 
inseparable attendant of success It was rqu.illy im onipatiblc with our hccuiity m Indi.i to 
allow the French biijyadcs at llydr.ibad, and thote under the banneis of the Hauie nation, 
in the scrsice of Sindia, to reui.un 
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Even the inteifercncc in the affiurs of the M.ihrattas, and the At.aus which h.ue le^-ulied 


from it, originated in mows ofh.ilety : they ended, how e\ei,m iii.igniliceut .-chemes of pi.liey 
and of pure ambition. From this period we have aimed at becoming tlie sole arbiteis of 
•India; from this time at least tlic syptein of om gottiiiment bus been deeply embiicd with 
the spirit of conquest. Tl’c vast neeuiiiiilafion ol tcniloiy which we take cACiy means of 
increas'iig, by war and by negoti.ition, is a proof of this spmt By lue.in- of -nb-.idiaiy 
fclllimccB and by the iloininion uetually in onv possession, the Companj contiol or mfluenee 
j far greater extent of eonntiy than the emphe of D Ihi e\,i contained We imagine, 
hOAVCAor, that our jwivei is not complete while fiiindia and llolk.ir inaintani tlenr imlepeiid- 
encc. AVe have, pcrhai>s, already succeeded In compelling them to submit to oui yoke ; but 
shall wo then have succeeded in establishing peace and tninquilhty in India ? The oon- 
(446.--VI.) Q Q 3 federate 
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federate system may be complete, btit will this aeeure the oo-operalaon of the chiefs for the 
general def<Nioe and security of Hmdostan, or will it render them, on the contrary, the 
assodatea, m'owed or secret, of the drat enemy ? The losses which these chiefs have 
sustained, will malco them less able and more unwilling to contribute their aid. In forming 
tboae arhingeraents, too little or too much_ has been done; the means of resistance and of 
attadt are only diminished. It is not possible to calculate, according to the usual principles 
which guide human actions, that the power remaining in their htinos will he zealously and 
effectively employed in any plan very conducive cither to our views or interest The desire 
of revenge, and of recovering their losses, cannot but exist: it will be present incessantly 
to their minds, and the first opportunity will be embraced of recovering the situation of 
which they have been deprived by tw. We have left wounds in eve^ quarter, and produced 
cveiywhere discontent: the confidence which was once leposed in our moderation and 
justice is gone. "We have made u«e of treaties, contracted solely for protection, as the moans 
of making violent demands, and of rivetting our chains. Every individual almost above the 
common urtizan and labourer suffers by our system • t jjovcrmnetit. 

1 have produced this pictmc with great relurtance; hut it is necessary to show the state 
of the public feeling towards us, and the uncertain reliance of any support from our aUies 
in any case of dangerous extremity. This is the result of the natural course of things, and 
belongs to the circumstances of our situation. The system of policy followed in India has 
boon the natural consequence of the relative sitimtion of the respective powers. Without 
any preconcerted plan, oi even wish of extending their dominion, the Company have insen¬ 
sibly, and step by step, obtained jiossessioii of nearly the whole of that immense empire. 
Tills IS the never failing result of strength and .ability ou the one hand, of wealth and weak¬ 
ness on the other. In the course of thc^c transactions the Company have often manifested 
a spirit of i em,arkable moderation and justice. The sehenies of ambition and of aggression 
are piincipally to be laid to the cliargc of their agent-*; but even of their conduct, it may 
be remarked, that if it cannot always be justified, it was the consequence of circumstances, 
and such as would have been followed by anv other men of talents, who had a great field 
suddenly opened to them of honour and pre^rment. 

But great and proiionderating as the Cohipanj’s influence is in India, it is impeifect, and 
exercised under too maiw Impediments for the equitable and pi'opcr administration of the 
affairs of the country. It is utterly impossible foi a small number of Kniopenns to super¬ 
intend the concerns of a population of 30 or 80 millions; but this apparently irreparable 
defect can only affect tho>>c provinces under the undivided dominion of the Company • the 
effects of our system on the rest of India are still more deplorable. To the imbecile and 
powerless state to which we h.ive reduced the Native governments, we mu-t ascribe all the 
disordars that have lately disturbed the countiy. The firat effect of them unaucees-ful 
contests with na was the*iicco8.-,.iry discharge of a great part of their ainiies, who no longer 
finding regular jiay and subsistence, and having arms in their hands, have been obliged to 
maintain themselves by robbery and violence The same thing would have happened in 
Europe after the defeat and disiiersion of thcFiench armies, had not the spirit of licentious 
ness and rapine been restrained, by the presence of the forces which the allies have kept 
on foot. By reducing the Native jiowers to this weak and degraded state, we have deprived 
them of the ability, and pcrhajis of the inclination of crushing disturbances, w Inch they may 
think more hurtful to na than to themselves Thev may hope from anarchy and insurrection 
to leeover their l()-<sea. 

1 would now advert for a moment to the f ite of tho«e Eiiiope.m nations who h.ive boside.s 
ou^^elvcs ncmiired jiower and dominion in Iiidii. thev tu.iy iiftbid ns a lesMin of useful 
nihlmdion It may ho fir^t obsei \ ed, th.it tho«e nations have consUntly viewed the progress 
of o.icli othci with ail uiifri,‘ii<lly jealousy, and delemla twt Ctirtliaifo, h.w been the univer-jal 
rule of then conduct The N.itive sUteJ have had little oi no liand in the • rain .md deenj , 
they h.ivc fallen in sncccivion .i prey to one another. A-* thePoitiigucso were the first who 
established tlieniselve-. in Indi.i, they wcie al«o the first to expcriince a fall Tlie Dutch 
foiuidod their power on the subversion of that of their i ivals. The superior ascendency of 
the British aims has siireecded in annihil.iting the power of the Freiimi in India, and the 
same doom has .ittondcd the celebrated establishments ot Holland, In the reduction of the 
Dutch settlements a circumstance occurred not more remarknhlc tli.in natur.il The Natives 
co-opcnited with zeal and iffect in assisting us to drive them from tlicir country 

I shall now proceed to cunsidci three important ijiiestioiis-—1st. How far has this VTust 
extent of teiritorial po'-session been beneficial to the ComjKiny and to the British nation?— 
2 d Ie> it ]ir.acticuble to fix a limit to our tcrritoriiil dominion —.’Id If jiracticablo, how is 
it to be done '* 

These que!<tions aic not only of vital impurt.-uico to our prosperity, hut to our existenec 
in India. I beg to refer you to a paper vvlueli I traii'cribod ou my passage home, and which 
I shall annex to this letter: it w.a3 written .it a time when the concerns of India were fiesh 
on my mind, and still occupied my daily thoughts. 1 shall probably in the following 
1 cmarks repeat many of the sentiments coat.iined in that p.iper, but this is not easily 
avoiticd; and it is neccsairv for the contmu.ition of the subject. 

It hai been doubted wdie'ther the pos'.es'.ioti pf colonies Ins been the source cither of 
icveniic or iiower to any of the iiiodoiu Eiiiop^an nations. Tho most iisoful power is that 
which increases our oonsi'qucncc whctc ive ate immediately connected by llio ties of society 
and of interest In this view, has the eonquost of India increased the .«tiength and 
iuihiencc of Great Britain, with relation to France and Europe ? If it should be round to 
have diverted thoi>e means of enterprise which wight have heeSi employed in BiroMrt of 
our honour and independence at home, this qucfstlon can' hardly he anavrerea m the 

' afByaative. 
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affirmative. The people of India can never he bnjosht to rcinfoice our fleets and oi'mies of or 

Europe. FOREIGN. 

It may be said these objections oie applicable to all colonial possessions: but this is a - . ' ' ' 

wrong term for India We hold it by quite a different tenure and connexion. In the case Appendix, No. 20, 

of a colony, the mother-country in.ay lio disposed to iiiahe saerilicos in fovour of a body of -„ . 

people drawn from among her own offspring, which she might rcfiiuo to a foreign popula- (EncuMuie No. 1.} 
tion. There is a natural obligation to support a colony, and it cannot be abandoned , but j- _q 
a conquest may be relinquished whenever it becomes buidcnsome or troublesome, without ^ 

foregoing any duty. Ji S. Jones, Eaq. 

lhavc confined myself in this discussion entirely to the consideration of a territorial Jan. 31,1818. 
revenue The profits and advantages of our commerce with India form a dibtlnct question, 
they depend little upon the possession of territory. A few sca-ports and the lleng.il 
provinces would secure all the advantages that can be derived fiom a trade to India. The 
most profitable branch of our commerce is that with China, where our factory is not even 
fortified. 

But the dispersion and waste of the population of a counliy can be caster replaced than 
the wealth which is spent in maintaining a remote dominion. 1 fear it will also appear that 
our possessions in Inaia have opeiatcd as a dram on the treasiucs of Great Britain as well 
08 on her population. The revenues of that country, although c.xceeding in amount that of 
most of the kingdoms of Europe, have not for the last twenty-five years been able to dcfiay 
the expenses of the government We liavo a debt of upwards of 30 millions sterling, 

'which IS about double the sum total of the revenue, and unposcs an uuimal burden of 
perhaps two millions stcrhng. It has been found ncccssaiy to transport specie fiom 
England to pay the armic-, who wei-e fighting in India, and a country which lus lieen to 
evciy conqueror the moat abundant s-ourcc of wealth has hitherto been a drawback on that 
of Groat Britain. I will venture to mW, that s.i long as the present '.ystein is eontimied, 
no improvement in the pecuniaiy state of our .iffairs in India U to he expected. To illub- 
tratc this position, it will bo necessary to take a brief survey of the picscnt condition of oui 
Eastein empire. 

This empire extends from the Indus to the Ganges, and fiom thence to the Himalaya 
mountains. It is in contact with China and Turtary. Its popuLition is almost unexampled 
in history. Within this vast space many different nations .ue conipilsed, unlike in tlicir 
manners and language The dynasties of the ancient princes of the numoious kingdoms 
into which tins immense region has been from time immemorial diiided, have survived tlio 
inde]icndeiicc of their country Some of them are still iii the exercise of sovereign powei, 
and the xest live on pensions which aie allowed them from the Company. Tlio descendants 
of the Zamorin wlio received Vasca de Gama, and of the piincc'. wfio oppos(>d Alexandei, 
are yet m existence. Those who aie in a sitiuitiou to perfoiiu the funolioiis of sovereigns 
may be divided into two classes. Tlic first .are our subsidiary allies, who live iiiulei om 
prbtecfion; the second, although still free from tliis tic, arc so much reduced in tlicir jiovver, 
that they have no real means of lesisting any of the iniuidatC'- of the British Government. 

It IB upwards of 40 year-, since a Fieiich officer ob-eivcd, ‘ that tlie Indian priiiecs in the 
alliance of the Company weie allowed the cxeicibc of then preiogativc# only in in.itteis ot 
little moment.” Tins i-, piclty noaily the case at piesent. In this mixture of authonty 
aud dependence, it would lie in vain to look for any solid oi siuceic alliance They all feel 
a \oke, whi6h they would be glad (o embraoo auy favouiable oppoitiiuity of tbrowmg off'. 

The sentiment of hostility is deeply iooted, and must remain so long as the causes o.xistlliuf 
produced it. Those who aie bound to us appaiently by the strongest ties of confederacy, 
tecl that the treaties concluded with us have not been between independent sUtes, but 


between a sovereign and his v assaK 

/ They perceive Unit m signing tfiese treaties they liave consigned themselves to a stale of 
degrading dependence. The moineiit theiefore, that any power appears vvhicli affimls a 
promise of being able to cope with ours, they will instantly range thembclves on its side. Is 
It certain that we shall never have to contend with such a power ? France, wc may be 
well aware, is viewing our predominance in the East Indies with an eye of perpetual 
jealousy, and though she may be at present too husjr, or too weak, to make any great 
exertion for the recovery of her former influence, she will certainly avail herself of tlio first 
moment of leisure to nccoinplish that favourite object. It is in vain to liopc that we can 
long exclude her from India. China, Siam, Ava, Persia and Arabia, are open to her enter¬ 
prise and her ambition. In time aud repose she will find ships. Her former passions will 
regain theii influence. But is there no other enemy to dread besides France? IMay not 
the policy of Russia bo again directed towards India? The barbarous nations that intervene 
would rather be disposed to augment her power than to oppose her progross. The ambition 
of Persia may be excited to invade this rich prize, and constant danger must be appre¬ 
hended from the wiulikc hordes which extend trom Tnrtary to this frontier. 

It lias been by this route that every invader has entered India, from the time of Alexan¬ 
der down to that of Nadir Khan. Instead of a weak and mercenary government in this 
direction^ tlic security of India would require an independent and powerful state. The 
intervention of such a power would form a strong bonn&ry, and prove a hearty and ready 
confederate against an enemy. Our present system has destroyed this barrier, and the 
British troops now occupy toe advance post in this line of defence. 

From this sketch, tlie basis of our dominion in India will appear not a little discordant 
and' heterogeneous. It is to be secured not merely against foreign and open enemies, but 
against the secret hostility of the inhabitants, or of those prinoes whom we have red^ci^ to 
a state ofd g ^ ^ deaee. It is evident, ajso, that in proportion to the ejcteiR.tff any emp'qre 
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or rau't be the il'ifficulty of ilerending it The army maintained by Britain in India may be 

FOREIGN. eiitiiuntcd at ne:vrly 200,000 men, yet it bas never been possible, however urgent the 

-- necessity, to lusscuiLlo at any one iwint more that 85,000 of all desciiptions. In tlie last 

Appendix, No. 20 contest with Tippoo, when the enure and utmost efforts of the tliroe Presidencies were 
directed to tliat objebt, they were scarcely able, after several months of nrefMwation, to 
(Enelosuro No. 1.) assemble th.xt miinbri. Tliis arises not only i'rom the ^freat extent of the Company’s 
dormnions, but also from their mixed and extraordinory circumstances. As the whole of 
this immense territory is held by tlie swoid, it must be covered and overawed by military 
B S. Jones, Esq. detachments. If these were withdrawn, the revenue would be unpaid, and the aul^tority of 
ian. 31,1818. the Company would instantly cease. From this statement, whatever may be die desire 
expressed fiom this country, it will be found iuqMwsible during the most profound peace in 
India to reduce any part ot the military establishment. We must keep both our subjects 
and our allies in subjection. Tlicioniiist be besides a disposable force to make head against 
any enemy that may arise There is no Native army indeed that could oppose us with any 
prospect of success, and we may view the issuu of any W’ur in which W’C can be engaged 
without any apprehension. But although the superiority of an European army is 
completely established, and there is no longer any Native power which can endanger our 
existence in Imli.i, yet the iustabilii} of their politics, and the rapid movements of their 
predatory forces, arc siinicient^to keep us cuDtinuully on the watoh. By inspiring frequent 
alnims they make us incur all the cxiieiisu and all the inconveniences of war. The demon- 
Rtratioiis of hostility ii'.ide by Aiiiccr Kh.m, and the extensive depredations committed by the 
Pindarrics did not place tlie Company in any real danger , but they rendered it necessary 
tc prepare and equip an exjicnsive armameut. In the present state of India sinrilar alarms 
may be expected continually to occur. 

It is fioiu these circumstances that vve arc probably to trace the princiiiol causes which 
have rendered the poascs&iuii of India lutherto of so little valme. By what system, then, 
can it bo made really productive? Iii attempting to solve this great question, I am aware 
that 1 shall propose uii unusual and an uiijHipiibir expedient. A jironosal to contract the 
Inunda of our tcnitoncs, and to relinquish t^ie fruits of conquest, willliavc an unpromising 
appearance. The events ol fiitc aio nut revealed to us; but it would be a blind confidence 
to any n.s Jupitei did, m the Lmguago of an ancient poet, “ to the Romans 1 fix neither 
limits nor duration of emphe.” I am, however, fully sensible that I make u profiosition 
very novel in its luituie, and which has perhaps only one example in history. I refer to the 
example of the Romans in the icigii of Hadiian. The opinion of the historian Gibbon 
appears to bo e.xpressed pictty )>lainly, ond ho is evidently diei>u»ed to ascribe the conduct 
ofiradrion to prudcuce and modemtioii. In resigning the c.istcru conquests of Trqjan, 
llndrinn restored to the Pnrlhians the eloetiou of uti independent sovereign, withdrew the 
Roman garrisons from the provinces of Aitncniii, Mesopotamia and Assyria. It is important 
toobsenc tliat lie did this in compliance witli the precept of Augustus, vvhioh ure* 
scribed the Euphrates as the iionticr of the empire. Gibbon adds, that by this comiuct 
Hadrian ootifes-icd himself uncqu.il to the task of defending the conquests of Trajan. The 
same writer clearly evinces the advantages of this poboj, when be altorwai-ds observes, 
" A forty yeais’ tinn(|uillity, the fiuit of viiloui and modciution, hod buccccded the victories 
of Tnijan.” 

Baylc, os acute an observer as Gibbon, agrees with him in this exposition of Hadrian’s 
conduct, and he says tuiUici, that Hiulriun abandoned almost all the conquests of Trajan, 
“rather tliau cxpo'c Ins em|)uv to the uuiifiisiun that tlireateued it on all parts.” Upon the 
whole, the motives of lltuliian’s couduct arc not, I thiuk, cqiu\oc.il, .md it is supported by 
the prudent maxim of Auguhtus At any rate, the exaiiqilc of Hudriun, accoidmg to the 
cimstructiou 1 cntci tain ot it, is cou«rf)n,aut w ith the jjolicy w liicli I conceive to be suitable to 
our situation in India, uiidci the modihcalious winch thediffeiviiccofuircun •‘taiiccsrequire, 
and which I shall jirocecd to show. I Iioiie to jHiiiit out a sj stem which may free the Com¬ 
pany from many of its present embairas'iuents, without any diminution of its present 
revenue, by vvliiefi a great reduction may be effected m our expenses, and the army become 
more eoncenUated, and be made more cH'ectivc. 

Whether it uiiglit not originally bavo heen more advantageous to confine our territorial 
possessions in India to forts and fiictoiics for the purposes of trade, is a question wliicli Uis 
too late to discuss. Wc have been forced forward b^ irresistible circumstances, and the 
supremacy which wc have assumed cannot be relinquished. It would bo an irremediable 
error to full back 1 must premise, therefore, that 1 propose to relinquish only such terri¬ 
tories ns may not be essential to our jiower, wliich may be embarrassing to administer, and 
which may neither be jiroductivc of revenue nor profitable to our couimercc. I shall midew* 
vour to draw a line Ijctvvecu the territories which it would be wise to relinquish, and Uiose 
which it would be adv autageous to retain. 

I iixuigino it is the first object of the Company’s policy to exclude the nations of Europe 
from forming any political connexions in India, and that it is necessary for this poipose fo 
possess every avenue by which tlicy can enter the country. With the exception of the 
small extent of space occupied by Goa .and Tianquebar, the whole coast from the Indus to 
the Ganges, comprising a line, exclusive of Ccjrlon, of upwards of 30 degrees of latitude, is 
either in our actual possession, or belongs to princes hi our alliance. If we run a line from 
Calcutta to Kutoli, tiic space included will be neirly an equilateral triangle, and will give 
an extent of frontier by sen and hind of more tlian 3,000 miles. The entire sea-coast and 
the acyacent territories wo must continue to occupy. These are important to our eotn- 
merce and to our safety. There are also among the British possessions in India many 
extensive distriota, manufiioturing, fmile and highly odltivatedt whiidi it weald be eligible 

X *0 
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to retun. These dlatriots, fnim the umvarlike character of tho inhabitailtB, have invariably or 

bwn thejwoy of every invader, and have consequently been long inured to a foreign yoke. FOREIGN. 
They snficr nothing from a state of subjection to which they have always been accustomed, . N*”20 

and a mild and beuciicont government must be all they can wish. The people who inhabit "• 

the fine provinces of licngal, Beliar and Orissa, come under this description. The jiossesston (Enclosure No. l.l 
of the great manufacturing towns on liotti sides of the peninsula are of evident inqxirtnnce. Letter from 
and many extensive tracts in the intei-ror may be necessary for maintaining our present Lt.-Col. WaUter 
preponderance, i\ hich I hai^e never proposed to relinquish. 1 wish to make that prepondcr- t<f 

ance mofe secure, and to exercise it without impediment. It is equally impossible to point B. S, Jomu, Esq. 
out at present all the countries that wo may hold with advantage, as it would be to speedy Jan, 31,1818. 

> every one that we may without injury abandon. It is sufficient, in a sketch like this, to 
point out a ground of action; the application of the principle must be left to better infor¬ 
mation, and more mature consideration. 

I have mentioned some of the possessions which I think may, be retained without difficulty, 
and with decided advantage to the Company and the nation. But there are other districts 
of a very ditfcrent character, which must always be maintained by a military force, and 
can ne\ er pay the cxiicnscs of their administration. These are tho Knjpoot states every¬ 
where ; the Noir ]>rincipalit]cs of Malabar ; the Poligars of the Carnatic, and in general 
all the hilly and jungly tracts. Many of the Hindoo rajahs and zemindars are of this 
description. 

These people have never been completely subjected to any foreign power. The character 
of tameness and submission, which we arc apt to nseiibe indiscriminately to the natives of 
Umdostan, docs not apply to them. They are a martial race, devoted to arms and tlicir 
puoiiliar institutions. Every power, from the days of Timui to the present, which has aimed 
at the empire of India, has found in them a constant and formidable enemy: they may have 
made a formal submission; they may have consented to the p.ajrmcnt of a tribute, but they 
lihvc never,-unless with the utmost impatience, suffered their internal administration to be 
conducted by another. Their obedience can only be maiptaiued by a military force, which 
consumes a scanty revenue, for those countries arc iu general not productive, and divert the 
troops from more inqiortnnt purposes. The territories of which I am speaking have neither 
prouuetions nor manufactures which can become the foundation of a commerce and revenue 
at all considerable; the advantage derived from them can never bear any proportion to the 
burden they impose. 

It may be urged, tliat as these states are warlike, if they were also independent, they 
might bo tho source of new dangers,and combine with more powerful enemies for the over¬ 
throw of the Company’s dominion in India If wc examine tneir history, we shall find that 
all their exertions have been of a defensive natnre , they have never united in any general 
federative system of copquost, tlicir continual wars amongst each other arc prompted by 
petty iptarrels and limitary disputes, never by any general and extensive plan of ambition. 

Could they be cordially attached to us, they might, in tho prosecution of a defensive system, 
be employed as a formidable bulwark asaiinst any danger. It was this use tlinl the Mogul 
eniperurs made of them , but they effected their jnirposc more by address and management 
than by coercion. In the decline of that empire, when treachery and rebellion hastened 
its luin, these martial tubes were its most rcnlous siipivortcra. On the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, “ You must bo watohfiil over the Mogul Omros,” said Bajah Jcy Sing, “ who seem to 
be united, in order to compass some treacherous design , as for us Kajpoots, we are ready 
to hiin the roj af ensigns ” 

These principles will apply to many parts of our empire, and to extensive territories in 
the centre of India. The plan which I am anxious to recommend vv ith regaixl to these, is 
to restore the administration entire into the hands of the Native princes, and to attach 
them to us inf .illics rather than as reluctant dependants I am persuaded that the simple 
ojveration of this measure would c.iiise a ceitain aiigmcutntion of our clear revenue In some 
of these districts, the expense of administration, under the present system, uniformly 
exceeds the revenue derived from them; and though in some others there may seem lu 
ordinary cases to be a b.alnncc in oui favour, yet the contingencies that are continually 
arising, create from time to time extraordinary expenses, which soon absorb any apparent 
advantage In lieu of the present rev enue, the Native states, on having their indcpi'ndcnce 
restored to them, would most willingly consent to pay a tiibnte, which would bo clear of 
any deduction, and amount probably to more than we now receive. But how, it may be 
asked, will those princes bo able to pay a tribute out of territories, which in our bands do 
not defray the c.X])cnse of governing them ? To this I reply, that the services of the natives 
of India arc commanded at a much cosier rate than those of Europeans, and that a large 
proportion of our expense is incurred in consequence of the nature of our government 

This arrangement might be made to produce another important object, end to assist in 
paying off the debt of tho Company, by obtaining the command of a large amount of 
capital. In consideration of receiving track their territories, those who reaped the benefit 
of the measure would willingly pay a pecuni iry recompense, the aggregate of which might be 
very considerable India iibouuils with rich men, and the sliroffis would be the guarantees 
of every pceiiniary stipulation which this transaction might involve It w’as the knowledge 
of their extraordinary wealth, and the expedition with which tho largest sums were raised 
by the Gnicovvar govenimcnt, that suggested the present idea. 

The proposed measure would make an important addition to the revenue of the Company, 
and no less oonsiderable would be the angnientotion of tlicir power. That immense mass of 
fotce which is now frittered away in supporting the Comiiany’s authority in many iinprefit- 
abte districts, would then be conetmtra’ed and disposable. Those princes who w'cre re-tored 
to independence, would form a real addition to our miUtury lusourccs. At present they arc 
(4<15.—VI.) R R it soarco 
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gf a aumea (A weakness sather than of strength. When thejr Mtere once satiated by expeiiwce 

FQ^tON. that thejr had nothing to fear fhim the Company, and that its preponderance lonued their 

.. ' best eecurity against the attack of otlners^ they woi4d then be_ ready to lend their aid on 

AppendLi;ii No, SO. sjjy eCftergency; they would tbrm tho bulwarks of that defensive system upon which the 
_ , "“Vr \ Britieh Government would then act. In coses of extremity and danger, these people might 
^ be reckoned upon ns useful auxiliaiies. 

I have in a former part of this letter observed that our supremacy in India is not to bo 
^ relinquished, and ^cre is no part of the present measure which is meant to af^ct this loft^ 

4 ti 8,Jmut, SMi. attitude. We shall continue to hold the baloncc of power, and to be at the hei^ of the 
Jan. ai/lSl?/* confederate governments. I Iiave not proposed the suiivllest reduction in out military esta- 
l4i8hmont, nidess circumbtances should afterwards permit this to be done with prudence and 
safety. 1 propose, on the contrary, to malntiun every military post, station oi garrison, 
which we now occupy, and which may be thought useful or necessary, either for the sup¬ 
port of out ittduence iu Indii^ or tor its protection from foreign aggression. This torraid- 
ahle position will repel tho objection, that these states, when once freed fiom our yoke, may 
refuse to pay tho stipulated tribute, and join oven the standard of our enemies. We are at 
present proliably fully as much exposed to this d.iDgcr ns we cun be by any change of 
system, and a judicious disposition of onr numerous forces thi’oughout India must prove 
the best security against every danger. By the proposed plan they would have tlieir pro¬ 
fessional duties only to perform ; they would be assembled m large bodies reody to chastise 
the first iustance ot disaffection, and to punish with rigour every infraction of allegiance. 
The prompt und decisive punishment of the guilty would prevent others from following 
their example. It is likely that the most common offence would be to procrastinate, and 
perhaps to refuse the payment of their tributes. The system would provide that this should 
lie at the expense of tno party who commits tho transgression and tlint the charge of every 
extraoi'dinary armament should be defrayed by the guilty person. This would at once bo 
a moderate, just, profitable, and effectual punishment. Iti'^ses in which tliis ^method has 
been acted upon in India, tiie example seemed always to produce the most useful impresnous, 
to be long remembered, and to answer the purpu‘ie of preventing a repetition of the offence. 
The disturbances must be exjiectcd to beVrequent iu such an immense empire, which would 
require mihtaiy intoiference, but the Company would bo freed from every extraordinary 
expense which such occasions might call forth. 

Cases of treachery and of greater atrocity would of course demand a greater punishment, 
which circumstances would point out. 

We might hope, as tho efficiency of tho military force of the Company would be greatly 
augmented by the proposed system, that this would ho equally tho means of deterring and 
of effectually puuiwiug either secret or open attempts to disturb tho public tranquillity. 
Let us require of tho chiefs of India every check and feociirity which we may think necessary, 
it would be conceded in cxdiangc for their territories. All the present subsidiary engage¬ 
ments would remain in their fuU foice, the same system of defensive alliance would exist, 
and no pledge or caution would be relinquished tliat might be likely to check tuibulenoe 
and disorder. 

I shall now proceed to the objections wliich you have stated with so much ability and 
perspicuity, os ^erating to prevent a perpetual limit being fixed to our dominion in India. 
It would be difficult to take up the subject iu every view of it, without cntoiing into a 
very long, and probably a very unprofitable discussion. The arguments on a question of 
this nature must be founded either on cxjierleucc or observation, but experience and obser¬ 
vation, when applied to transactions whi<^ are the result of human life, amount only to a 
probable degree of truth. A proposition may be stated, of which the reverse is eqaully 
correct. 

You have observed, that “ it is by no means certain that our situat'on would be at all 
improved by a voluntary contraction of our teiritorlol bniitsand express a doubt, whether 
this would extinguish those feelings of secret enmity and jealousy which have been excited 
by our paramount dominion ” But if tlioso hostile feelings should not be destroyed, would 
it not answer a great purpose to diminish their effect and render them less acrimonious? 
This is the most natuial consequence of a kind and benevolent action. A forty years’ tran¬ 
quillity was the friut of Trajan’s valour and Hadrian’s moderation. 

It is admitted, “ that there are dangers attending upon too extended dominion, and that 
an addition of territoiy is not unfreqnently a subtraetion from real power.” Fairer, *W 
there are also circumstances poonliw to onr Eastern empire, which would lead one to 
regret the necessity of spreading over a large surface that ingredient of our mUitary force, 
which it has been touud difficult to supplythese are exactly the arguments that I 
would use. 

The plan of a balance of power I believe to be impracticable in India. The political state 
of that country is too unsettled, and the principles of government are too litue studied, to 
admit of tiiis idea ever being realized there. Lord ^rnwaUis attempted to introduoo a 
system of this kind; but in fact the apprehension justly entertained of ^ppoo’s power and 
designs, produced only a short-lived confederacy, which was dissolved the moment the 
danger passed over. The asoondenoy of the British power will not easily be made to yirfd 
to a balance which must suppose some degree of equality. It would not, however, he incon¬ 
sistent with our policy to effect some sort of counterpoise among the native states; but in 
reality, while our superiority exists, and the subsidiary system continues, tlmy cannot be 
^grandlecd ai the^ expense of each other, unless with our pertoot concurrence. As U is the 
object of our treaties with those powers to guarantee thmr dominion, ,th^ must neoesewily 
remain in their present state. Bat in ease of any restmia^ tenitwy to them, It vi^d 
notbe ffifficuU to regulate this by some kind weqoali^and re<^pEQ<^. Tl^n^^tbe 
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made to depcmd on their merits, on their character fiw good faith, on our degree of con" or 

orx their losaes, and the various interests which we should have to consider. There FOREIGN, 

would he no ncoe 88 it 7 ^ restore more than we thought fit, and they would accept what was 
giutnitously bestowed No cession of territoiy woiud be required from them, and as every Appen dla, W o. 80. 
thing they received would be on unexpected gift, it is difficult to conceive that it would rEnoloBure.No. 1 ) 
produce any dissatisfaction. We may presume at least that a little address and manage- ' j:,eiteH’roin 
inent would reconcile them to the measure, and that it might become an instrument of con- Lt-CoL IFbftsr 
oiliation and friendship. I have no idea, indeeil, that the measure would ho viewed in India to 

in an unfavourable light, and above all that it would be considered as a mark of debility or B, S. Esq. 
weakness. The conoessions would be mode at a tame when our power is at its greatest Jan. SI, 1816. 
height, when we have neither enemies in tlie East nor the West; when on every band a 
profound peace prevails; and when they would be consmons that in fact all India lies at 
our disposal l^ey have too much experience of our superiority in the cabinet and in the 
field to impute the measure to imbecility or fear. Let them experience for once our 
moderation, and let ns try the effects of it. 

It would, however, be sufficient to remove any alarm of this nature, should any really 
exist, to precede the measure by a declaration from this country, in explanation of the 
principles by which wo wish to act; of our desire to avoid conquests, to preserve the happi¬ 
ness, pence, and independence of India. Wo might impcal with propriety in such a docu¬ 
ment to the Acts of Parliament, and to the orders of the Court of Directors, as evidence 
that this disposition has long existed. The people of India have a \ery high opinion of the 
justice, wisdom, and moderation of our government at homo, they are mways willing to 
make a distinction in its favour, and to impute exclnmvely to the governments abro^, a 
system of ambition and encroacbment They would place more confidence and credit in 
a declaration issuing from the panunount authority. 

On the whole, you will perecivo that my condusion essentially agrees with yours—“We 
must still hold the balance, and take care that its equipoise be preserved." But if we adopt 
such a line of policy as I have recommended, we cim never be re-conducted back to the 
position in which wc now stand. Wars would unquestionably arise, and the loss or the 
acquisition of territory would be the oonsoquenee. There is no state of society exempted 
from this, and it cannot be avoided by any human arrangement. In view however to those 
oiianges which arc inoidont to human affairs, yon have anticijiatcd every expedient that can 
be resorted to. Whether we should, on the acquisition of new territory, exact a pecuniary 
fine, or bestow the dominion of a lanquished enemy on others, or change the dynasty, must 
depend entirely upon circumstances; but in no case would it be necessary for us to under¬ 
take the burden of government Wo should always find substitutes willing to pay for 
protection. 

There is still another argument which is brought forward against any relinquishment of 
dominion by the Company This is, “ the inhumanity of handing over to Native r^city 
and misrule, a large population who now enioy the benefit of British government." I have 
chosen your words, as they state the question with fairness and with clearness. I must 
own. however, that much more weight is attached to the objection than is necessary. The 
blessings of British government in India are equivocal A very slight examination would 
suffice to show that they are attended with great drawbacks, and fall infinitely short of the 
ideas that we attph to them in this country. The term, however, is employed, the assertion 
is made, our feelings and reason become iiutunilly interested to preserve to our fellow- 
subjects in India advantages which many supjKMe are equivalent to what the favoured 

S te of this country enjoy. There is something fascinating in bestowing on so many 
ons the benefit of a free and liberal government. 

While tlie British Government in India protects with the greatest care, and to the 
utmost of its imperfect means, tlie persons and property of its sulijccts, it deprives them, 
without remorse or compunction, of the most valuable privileges and rights which give 
society its “ sweetcot welcome." A Native can aspire to no public office of importiuioe, 
profit or respectability. In the administration of his country he has no share; he is 
doomed to pass his life without any possibility of elevation, and without any project of 
advancement, he is excluded from every avenue of distinction and honour. Wliatever 
may be his rank and talents, he must remain in the same state of insignificance and 
- obscurity. All the classes of society are levelled into one. Every gnitificatlon of a Native 
subject of the Company must be limited to sensual and selfish pursuits. The government 
affords no pationagc to gcniu.s and science Wc aic uot to wonder that the mind should 
remain unimproved, that knowledge should be lost, and that tlic inhabitants should no 
longer possess a dcsiio to cultivate the language of their forefathers. It would form a 
curious and not an iimiseful investigation to consider what are likely to be the effects of this 
system on the intellectual and phystcal condition of India, should it continue fifteen years 
longer. Let ns examine the enects on the arts and on trade, and we shall find strong 
reasons for concluding that they have been unfavourable. I mean the Native commeroe, 
whieli has not merely decayed, but in many places, where it flourished to an amazing 
•extent, it lias entirely disappeared. One of the great and extraordinaiy anomalies of the 
Company’s government is, that while it entrusts the Natives with arms, aud employs them 
freely in its defence, it rcfiiscs them every participation of civil rights. Wo must be at the 
same time aware, that with the best intentions, and allowing the greatest talents and 
application, it is imj^osslble for a few Europeans scattered through this nninense population, 

"tq tiferform ^hc duties of its administration. It is unnecessary to insist on the disadvaot^cs 
and dnnend Mfitneas of foreigners for the peirformance of maiay of these duties; it is 
snfiikinent to obsterV^, tha'f to do justice to India, ^d to enable it to et^oy the benefit of our 
— '(446.~VI.) B B 2 Government 
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w Gomtim«n( ao«ordtiig to the proMnt By4t«a,U would be re({aired tbetwe dwald tnoi^rt 

FO^IiarN. to tjmt oouQtry 100,000 of the boat informed of our oonptrjrmea. 

. 2 Q While we rather ostentatiousfy exhibit to the world the admantnges which Indie derives 

ppw uux, ff o.w. government, we are equally careful to represent the Native govenunents ns 

(EodosuroiNo. 1.) ®ttt’‘*«ly corrupt and profligate. Candour and impartiality will make abatements on both 
Letter from * sides. The crowded population of India, its flourishing maouiactu^ extensive commerce, 
H'iitker high State of cultivation, numerous and wealthy cities, before Britain acquired there any 
.to dominion, may attest the fact, that it enjoyed the benefit of a proteetang administration. 

B. S. Esq. Even at this day, the great number of monied shrofis who live within the native jurisdic- 
Jan. 81,181& the aspect of the country itself, still subject to that rule, suffioicntly bespeidc, that 

the greot envis of government, the security of life and of property, are at least tolerably 
iulfllled. But I simll admit (hat these governments arh very bad, and that it would 
materudly contribute to the happiness of the people of India were they destroyed. It would 
not follow that there is any tie or obligation which requires that the Company should 
sacrifice its own prosperity and advantages, to adini;:ister the government of tbese distant 
nations 

This romantic spirit mmht lead us with the same propriety to administer the government 
of Africa, whore the people ore still worse treated than they ore in India. This would be 
a degree of generosity which neither reason nor duty requires at our bonds. Instead of 
bemg dissuaded by humanity from contracting the limits of our empire, that motive ought 
prolmblv to lead us to adopt the measure. By the contraction of those limits we should be 
more able to apply ourselves to their administration, by ciimloying those servants who 
would be withdrawn from the relinquished territories, and adding them to the establish¬ 
ment of such as we should retain. By bestowing on the Natives a greater share of our 
confidence, by a proper mixture of their agenov with Europeans, a form of government 
would be cstablisned, made strong and respectable by mutual interests, which might then 
justly exdte the envy and, let us hope, the emulation of India. On this event we n^ht 
empraticalfy coll these proyinoes our own, and consider them incorporated with the British 
empire. Wo must be sensible that five people in many situations have submitted to our 
government with violent reluctance, and g)eatly by these means impaired its beneficial effects. 
The question under this circumstance is not always how to improve their condition, but how 
to mould them to aubnusnon ? They have paid their revenue without compulsion, but have 
opposed themselves with arms to the introduction of our government. As their repugnance 
arose from a sentiment superior to the consideration of property, it was respectable, and it 
became cer^nly less necessary that we should bestow on them a benefit .to which they 
had no inclination. This has been the case wherever tlie Hindoo population has not been 
previously subdued and inured to the yoke of the Mahomedans. The quiet and passive 
inhabitants of Bengal, long bowed beneath this yoke, willingly e-xchange it for our more 
mild and equitable rule; hut the case is widely different with the independent inhabitwts 
of Malabar, of the Clroars, the Poligors, the Kulis and Grassios of Guscrat. Supposing, 
however, the improvement to be real and generally desired, is that a sufficient reason for the 
Company to persevere in a system by whicdi they suffer’ Is it not an extravagant 
generosity to waste the strongtli and resources of England in promoting tho interests of 
remote nations, with whom we are not united by any natural ties ? 

With regard to Mr, Smith's opinion, I admit that it is entitled to very great respect and 
attention. He owns, however, " that it would be better if this country could go hack to its 
original commercial establishment, provitled wo could be secure from any Inturc attacks 
from our neighbours; but as that is impossible, the field," he thinks, “ which we moat in 
such case leave open to them would increase their strength and power, to the endangering 
our own safety." Now, with regard to the application of this reasoning to India, 1 do not 
conceive it has much force. There is no power or neighbour there tW can be anywise 
alarming or dangerous to us in the field. This is proved by the experience of half a 
century, and confirmed by a superiority which the Natives seem incapable of attaining. 
"Wlmtcv er addition they might receive of territory, they would not bo more formidable. 
All the dangers wc have to fear and guard against in India arc external. Let us prevent 
our ambitious neighbours, tho French, from gaining access to India, and wc m.iy consider 
ourselves as safe for a long period. It is evident, that if we seouic the way by which India 
can be entered from the sea, there will be nothing to apprehend on the side of Europe, and 
1 am doubtful wliether our security from any other quarter would not be best promoted by 
making tho Native states respectable and contented 

These opinions may require on apology; but I offer them from conviction, and from a 
mc»t sincere desire that the prosperit;;f of India and of the Company may bo inseparably 
united I may, however, justify my opinions by tho great names of Hastings and Clive, men 
whose natural capacity and experience entitle them to be at least ns good judges as auy of 
their successors They wore men also of great ambition and of elevated views, capable of 
embracing the most extensive schemed, which promised real advantages to their country 
They agreed, however, that the Bengal provinces, with a few other possessions, ought to 
limit the extent of tho British empire in India. Lord Clive expressly stated his opinion, 
that Ben^, Madras and Bombay, ought to have formed tho utmost limit of our desire. 
Their opinions received the sanction of the British Legislature in 1782, and tho Company's 
instructions to their servants have repeatedly pronounced a siimltir judgment. 

I have endeavoured to prove that the wealtii, honour, character and power of the Com¬ 
pany would be promoted by a voluntary diminution of the extent of their empire. Wat 
the Native powers oneo convinced that Britain enfortmned no deugns jiQStUe to tlieir inde¬ 
pendence, a. turbulent chief mi^t indeed occasionally excite some troubles^ but notbine 

would 
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woold ^ felt of that fixed hostility which renders our present dominion precarious, and or 

which aims incessantly at our destruction. FQBEIGN. 

I am perfectly aware of the obstacles which must bo surmounted before a resolution of -- 

this diameter could be carried into effect It is not easy for the human mind to pcnctrote Appendix, No. 20, 
that false lustre which surrounds the possession of extensive dominion, or to attach to the , ~~v 
sacrifice of it any other ideas than those of loss and disgrace. I am aware also that men **/ 

even of fortitude and ability, connected with the government of India, would rather wish WMer 

riiat a plan like this should be carried into execution by their successors than by them- * *to 
selves. When I consider, huweter, the remarkable mweration which has on so many jp Jens*. Esq. 
occasions been displayed by the Company, I am led confidently to bclicrc, that if tlic Jan. 81, l818. 
proposed measure should appear essential to the welfare of India, they will not bo deterred 
from it by any delusive impressions. They will feel that dominions which afford neither 
reienues nor means of security, are a mere burden ui>on theii possessors. 1 admit that 
many embarrassing circumstances will oppose the plan; but if the Company steadily and 
temperately persevere in the prosecution of this great object, thero is no doubt that they 
possess the means of overcoming eveiy obstruction. 

1 must conclude by oliserving, that the mere establishment of the proposed system would 
be of litrio importance, unless measures were taken to prevent its future violation. Future 
governors, like their predecessors, would find ample temptation to gratify their interest and 
ambition. Motives of security, of remote or immediate danger, the necessity of avenging 
iiqnries, and perhaps of punishing aggressions, would furnish pretences for war and 
conquest. 

The Peninsula is at present in n very unsettled state, and a country like India will 
always afibrd the opportunity of hostility. Unless, therefore, proper checks were 
estamished, the advantages of any reform would be lost, and the evils which it was 
intended to prevent, would prob.ibly return with aggravated pressure. To provide a 
proper check upon transactions which take place at so vast a distance, and of which the 
means of judging are often very imperfect in this country, is exceedingly difficult. It 
will be some advance towards that object, if we can ascertain the leading causes, besides 
those of a fortuitous nature, which have encouraged schemes of ambition, and greatly aided 
in p^roducing the present extension of our dominion. 

The almost unlimited power which the Company’s servants possess of obtainii^ pecuniary 

3 lies, enables them to put armaments on foot with uncommon facility. The natural 
th of India; the great number of its monied men; the power, connexions, and 
apparently fiourishing state of the Company; the punctuality of their payments, are 
causes, some real and some imaginary, which have tended to raise their credit to an 
unexampled height. This great readiness of procuring money in India, joined to the 
extensive power which the governments have nad of drawing upon Europe, have given 
them a command over the grand instrument of military operations, and has removed a main 
bar to the execution of the most extensive projects. 

This command of money, it must at the same time be observed, has in some perilous 
periods of the Company’s progress saved theii affiurs from distress and the verge of ruin • 

BO closely do the cause and tlio remedy of evil approximate. If, however, it had been 
established as a principle in our Indian policy, that the natural resources of the country 
must supply every exigency of administration and defence, we should not probablj iiave 
at present a revenue of 15 millions and a debt of 30, nor would that revenue have been 
burthened with so heavy an exiienditurc us to intercept every benefit. Although the 
enforcement of such a principle ns I have here mentioned, might be attcndc/d with 
occasional and tempororv inconveniences, nothing would be so effectual in preventing the 
designs of the Company from being hereafter thwarted. It would confine the plans of the 
Indian governments to a strict system of defence. 

Another great cause which appears to hav c led to many of the political clianges in India, 
and which have uniformly produced an extension of our empire, is to bo traced to the pow er 
vested in the local government, not only to conclude but to alter and annul trautics of 
alliance with the Native princes, alter they have received the sanction of the Government 
at home. By the limitation of this power some inconvenience and some delay woiilil no 
doubt be incurred, though none 1 tliink of any serious magnitude. It is only, how ever, by 
this or similar expedients that the Company can form a complete check upon their own 
servants, and prevent them from undoing witli one hand what they were Inbouiing with the 
other to establish. 

The paper which accompanies this letter is of a imscellancous character; but it contains 
the princqiai topics for examination as they npiieared to mo at the time, and is a brief outline 
of the observations which occurred to me ot die period. The state of India is a little dil- 
feront at present, but the saino objects are still important, and continue, i believe, to require 
the utmost attention and deliberation 

This letter has insensibly acquired a bulk and magnitude far beyond what I intended. 

It boars a formidable appearance, and would reiiuiro a free use of the pen and the knife to 
eradicate much that is superfluous. I have expressed some opinions loosely and hastily, 
while others are of so common and obvious a nature, that they might have been adv an- 
tsgeously omitted. I shall however submit it, without any fiirthcr ap dogy, to your discern¬ 
ment. I request in return all your objections, nnd I lun prepared to cx])cct miny. 

I remain w most sincere regard and esteem, my dear Sir, 

(signed) At Walker. 
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OomiDBBATlOKS ON THE AVEaMB W IN1»A.' • ' 

, ' , . V.' > ■WnttBu’b the Year 1811» . ..> 

I V^^psjSY^refleoiB' pn the aitoatlon pf the a^tra of the llpast Indiai Cpmpany, fin4^ it 

rQp^ yitK4<^|iMty 4 nd daejj^. KotNhhstepdipg the reeei]^ pF e reveaap of I 41 ii^iQ^ppa 
j tlwjr ^ bortbened wth a debt of 30 milUona; and it is not without tho grepieet 

diOnsul^ imd iJie utmost exertiphs of economy, that ibey find even in yctu's of ordinary 
poaoa e^ppnditnre, thU revenue aoii^ient for the current expenses of the civil and military 
Bd|^ijitratioQ,of thek Indian enipiie. 

Under aiu^ oironmstaneca, how are^^C ordinary vicissitudes of human affidrs to be inet; 
Mid hovr are the Company to overemne'any crims of difficulty and danger ? 

These g.uestion8 ^r« importonV, they involve considerations closely connected with ^e 
dttcatjpip of the pbwejr of the l^riiish nation in India 

It is an observation of the Celebrated Hr. Oenta, that'travEnropean dominion has never 
been the .fpurpe of revepue to any nation of modern Europe; even the immense remittances 
whiioh^Sinl^aw Tortp^l havp received from their settlements, form no exception to'the 
genei:^nido> ^ . 

These oompanisf of sutlers who have proceeded^ on, the principle of territorial revenue, 
have very Api^y declined; , and this result hap been so uniform, that it'has been 
supposed to be inseparable From the possession of dominion remote from tho acmt qf 

^we ^^7 ^he case, ^e possession of trans-Europcan dominions would ho a c<m- 
tinual'dfawbsolc on the wediil'i, the pciwer, and tlie popuhitinn of the parent state; and this 
Is in i^t case in a .ponsiderablc d^ree at present 

Th^^,howeyer, are probably necessary evils, and we must -he coiitont to bear them, in 
<Hder,idlnspre to quri^Qlyes Ihe continuance of a commerce that upholds and supports the 
dtal principles of qnr ^eatne»^ 

To msintain aqd con^m this ocmmercci to England, and to preserve to Europe the 
general advAhtages of tKe trade with India, it is necessary that ivc should possess a pnra> 
mount and oontmling power on the peninsula of India. 

If, however, this powe^ is to be; nuuntoined at the expense of the parent state; if its own 
particular resources are,in8uffiQtfnt to preserve it, and it must bo guaranteed not only by the 
mood but tbq. trea8U|re of England,'it is problematical whether it would not be better to 
renQuqoc such a domtpifln, and to trust to commercial emulation alone for those advantages 
whioli we derive from the Indian trade. 

It is, however, a remarkably phenomenon, that the valuable and extensive territories 
which are now.emoyed by the India Company, vvhich, while in the jxissessiun of the 
Native princes of India, were so finiitftil a source of accumulating wealth, should, while in 
the hends of the Company, be insufficient to bear the ordinary expenses of their aduiinis> 
tration. 

The accumulation of 30 minions of debt, is a sufficient evidence of the truth of the asser¬ 
tion, and affords, uuder the continuance of a similar system of government, the moat 
meinnoholy prospect for futurity. 

It would seem, however, that the ample resources which a revenue of 1.3 inilliot;^ yield, 
ought to be sufficient for every purpose of government and defence; ami that it would only 
require a system properly modified, to cause the revenues of India to become a valuable 
addition to the w'ealth and strength of the parent state. 

The obvious mode of effecting this desirable object is by the reduction of expenses, so as 
to allow a surplus, but this has been seldom or but partially obtained even in years of peace 
and prosperity; the vast accumulation of debt will abundantly prove that the general result 
must be a deficiency. 

We may allow the Court of Directors and the governors of tlieir settlements, every praise 
that eon be diic to the most laudable anxiety and the most unwearied industry in their 
economical exertions; but how insignificant and inadequate their endeavours have proved 
to'meet the exi^ocy) how insufficient to satisfy tlio pubbe expectations I 

The expectations of the nation might indeed be realized by the retrenchments of super¬ 
fluous or cxtiMirdinary allowances; but it will fequiro the severest operation of economy 
and of integrity, to' yield any essential roHot to the Company’s finances. The system of 
reform, must have a wide and an extenrivc range; it must be radical, or it will Fail olf its 
o^t. ♦ . . 

j^jauming it for granted that a commanding influence on the continent is indwixmsnblo 
for onr interests^ it lemuns yet to be ibund whether our present power is of that secure 
nndjmrmaiient nature tliat tliosc'interesls require. 

"Vl^en^wc reflect on the amazing «»tcift of our Indian cuipLro, oceupyins and controlling 
every pemt'of the shores of the Indian seas fiom tho gulph of Cutch to Acheen head, and 
oommanoing a population unexampled in extent, it must be evident to a very supcifficial 
observer, tlmt oqr means' of defence are not more than adequate to cover and protect 
territories of such magnitude. The difficulty of defence is pio|iortionate to thoir oxtmit, and 
our trod{^ can' scaro^ assemble at any one point without leaving tiic others cxpmi^ to 
invarion and d^tedauon. 

If vta also inCsj^t^tli^ sSiie^bf on'r political relations Witli the powers of India, we shall 
And vfe’stltiid newy in' iho same situation as FAnce does in Europe. We have not got 
one natural friend; we must not deceive ourselves, and conceive that we’are engaged in an 
alliance supported with subridized torce^i^^ the principal powers. Th jare 
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^taoo 9 witliout perfect and reciprocal independence, the princes who subsidize our, batta* 
lions are Our dependants and our nominal friends; we may cdutrol, hiftuence, or dfre^ their 
ooum^, but we shall take a wrong estimaic of huiuan nature were we, to permit oui* 
sop!^try to convince us that real affection or partiality could be the result of such a state 
of circumstances or connexion 

If such is a true picture of our situation, it becomes an important objeOt of conrideration 
what ^conduct sound policy would dictate, and whether wc could not increase^ our power and 
security by a judicious consolidation of onr resources, and less interference ill the afliurs of 
the looiaii powers 

It must be acknowledged that there are certain positions occujned by the British power 
affording great political and military advantages; some of these it may be necessary to main¬ 
tain ; but there arc otliers tlio advantages of which arc uxticmcly doubtful, and the revenue 
th^ ^leld is insufficient to bear their own expenses. 

Within the last 10 years the political relations of India have suffered a great and wonder¬ 
ful-change. liepeated experience has proved that there is no Native army whatever that is 
capable of contending with the British troops in the field; the means of attack of fortified 
places has evt-r pimed superior to the means of defence among those with whom the art of 
war bos made any progress; we have always a decided superiority in this reject over the 
Natives of India, while a fortiiicatiou of the most ordinaiy kind is sufficient to stop the 
pr»res8 of any Native poAver now existing, in fbe open field. 

dHiero 18 no poAver whatever m India who can be in the least formidable to the British 
nation. The predatory armies of India, indeed, by thieatening our extensive territories wHli 
invasion, will keep us in a continual alarm; they will often occasion extensive preparation^ 
and formidable equipments. The expense occasioned (hereby will be cbnsiderable linu 
frequent, but the issue of an actual cxintc-it Avonld never be doubtful. 

There are other considerations which add considerably to the im{)ort&ncc of this question. 

The French nation, under whatever government, Avill be the enemy and rival of England 
She has Avanta and interests the same as avc have, and next to England, being the first naval 
(lower in the world, she has the means of satisfying her wants and gratifying her interests, 
and she will not submit to be controlled or thwart^ in thilrespcct by us. 

A share in the advantages which we derive from India has been and will continue to be 
the object of her ambition and her policy ; and she will attempt, either by negotiation ot 
conquest, to participate in our Indian trade She is stimulated to this as much by a sense 
of her own interest, as by a desire to annoy and destroy a rival: this nation, therefore, 
must continue, whether in peace nr war, to be the object against which we are to gulord, 
and every measure adopted in this country must have a reference to the politick of 
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It is probably imposdblc to exclude this nation from India; we cannot exclude them fro'm 
China, Ava, Peguc, Cochin Chino, Semd, Persia, and Arabia, and in any of these places 
they will be troublesome if not fonnidablo to our Indian empire Wheneier a peace is 
restored to Europe, the adventurers of that nation will flock to the East It mdst not be 
expected that peace aviU at all enable us to diminish the extent of our means of defence, or 
our expenditure in India 

It is theiefore particularly necessary that these means should be more consolidated, and 
evciw step wc take to effect this also renders our offensive means more formidable. 

Under the preceding consideiations it may be useful to examine what ought to bo the 
general nature of our aefensive policy. 

There are certain tnicta of territory in India, which uniformly have been the source of 
continual expense and inqtiietude to those who possessed the sovereignty over tlicm, with¬ 
out yielding any advantage Avhatcvcr. Under this description may bo included all the 
Kajpout states, from Bhurtporc to Guzerat; the Nair prinripolities of Malabar, the Foligars 
of the Carnatic, and, generally speaking, the hilly and jungly tracts inhabited by the Hindoo 
rajahs and zemindars. 

In the course of the Indian history from the Mussulman conquest, we do not observe that 
any of these Hindoo chieftains have discovered any extensive views of ambition, or have 
ever been able to effect any considerable conquest. 

Among the maiiial race whose sole profession is arms, we shall frequently find them pro¬ 
secuting wars against each other; but the object of tb(»e have been some mvolous point of 
honour or boun^ry dispute, the claaliing of foauly interests, or a prosecution of domestic 
feuds. 

On the other bond, we have fqund them proseotiting with fortitude, resolution and 
, wparent success, a continued war against their oppressors and invaders from the time of 
Tamerlane to the preset day; and whatever power, Mussulman, European or Mahratta, 
has been predominant in Hindostoo, has found tiirir states marked with the some uniform 
and deoirive character. 

Of all the partialities that du^guish the human mind, attachment to tl(e rights connected 
with ter^ritorm property, will be found the strongest and the most prevsJent; and this 
propensity probably exists with more strength among tlie bribes above alluded to than 
Eu»^)e^ conceive. 

To thia tenadty, in respect to thmr territorial rights, is to be imputed that long and eop- 
tlnuod resistance they have opposed tq every power that has attempted to moke a conquest: 
indeed, seiuroo any conquest has ever beeqpermaspit aniOfg,them. The descendants of that 
race whi^ qpppsed Alexander still ocioupy with httle variation the seats of their ancestprk 
^BoUgars in the Cornq^o ppf Nairs of MalaWr can be said to be sulidded; 
the descendants of the Zamorin, and the ptjjiMiff., who Yiwso d{$ lUM who 

la, (445.—VL) as 4 opposed 
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W;' ' t^ppfled Hyder and Tippoo, have laftnifeated but very lately the spirit of independence 

FCntAIGM. irl>ioh Aiuinates them. 

. . .. Considering the peculiar habits and prriudlces of these people, the inveterate aniwority 

Appendix, No. 20. fla,j determination vith which thev dcfcnd their native jiOiwemioDS i^inst alt invaders, the 
. little pnopenrity they have to ainbidous or foreign conquests, a question arises,-owhethw wo 
’'^tth safety to ourselves conridcr these people os our natural allies, and instead of 
endeavouring or wisHug to extend out 80 \creignty over them, it would not be better policy 
aomin^viiig * to strengthen their independence? 

ftom The uniform consistence of thrir character, manifwted in a series of ^tuiics m^st 
Lt'Col. Walker every (loscriptton of invaders, assures us that they will allow none to deprive them of their 
to ' independenee without a desperate stru^le, and when assured they had nothing to fear fimn 
B. S. Janet, Esq. our moderation, we m'yhf. command the utmost servioes and friendship of these warlike 
classes in any system o common defence. 

Nor probably should wc lose any ^vantage by this conduet, which we now posses The 
expenses of keeping a race of warlike men fend of Uhert<y and independence in subjection, 
is greater than the advantages we derii c from the eunntry they inhabit They ore ever 
rewy to rise in lehollion, fkwm the constant operation of the same spirit and sentimeiit that 
would lead them to oppose a foreign enemy, and which spirit would also lead them to a 
cordial assistaiioo os friends or allies, which wc can hardly expect ns subjects. 

If we had courage to pursue a course of policy thus novel and determined, it might be 
rendered the means of lessening the debt of the Company. With an establishment free 
from debt; a better seeurotl and more contracted territory ; with resources more consoli¬ 
dated, and consequently more permanent and durable, their situation would be really 
enviable. There would he no real diminution of power, but that power would be more 
collected and moie fonnidablu 

Amongst the advantages of this measure the increase of our disposable forces should not 
be omitt^ 

Notwithstanding we have an army of from 160.000 to 200,000 men in India, it would be 
difficult for the three Presidencies to assemble one-fourth of that number. The remainder 
of the troops arc ocuupied in fiscal duties, or ih guarding against rebellion, or preserving 
obedience in our provinces. 

The territories that are useful to us are the large nianufiicturlng towns and the seaports; 
those yield a large revenue with little expense, and the produce of which either furnishes us 
with uivcstments for our Eurojie market, or with the means of supiiorting and assisting our 
army and navy. On the contrary, tlioae territories the revenues of which are consumed in 
their odminuti-ation nud defenct*, that are distant and remote, and require large establish* 
nients; those that are neither commei-ciol not manufaeturing, are the descriptions of terri¬ 
tory which are useless and cumbersome. 

It however would require the utmost consideration that ability and local acquaintance 
could give, before a plan of this extensive nature could be adopted. 

The numerical powers of the army might remain tlie same, but its efficacy would be 
increased in proportion to its concentiatlon; and if ever the period should come, when we 
may have to contend with an Kiiropcan |)ower m India, our success must depend on the 
degree of pii)sicul force that wc may have to oppose, independent of that which may idso 
be necessary for the dcfeuce of our territories. 

No iiatiou, no set of men tliat cv cr existed, would voluntarily yield advantages that they 
can retain. Wo may trust to this principle, guaranteed ns it would be by treaties, and 
supported by our power, that those to whom wc relinquish these territories would not 
voluntarily cede them to the French or any rival Euro])can nation. None of the powers 
of India ever desired a French alliance, oi the assistance of a French nnny, from, afteotion. 
This desiio was generated solely from the conviction that this assistance '.as'the only 
effectual means of controlling or resisting our ambition and power. Let the governments 
of Ilindostnn be convinced that we desiiu not vvliat they jkisscss ; let them but thoroughly 
imderstaud that they arc safe from our ambition, while our resources and actual force 
leave them no hojic ui a contest with us, the desire of a French alliance will be annihilated. 
The wretched and mcrccuaiy conduct of those officers of that nation, who weic bribed over 
during the late Maliratta war, has destroyed all confidence in their fidelity. 

AlUiough the hints and suggestions which are thrown out above may be rejected as 
impracticable or visionary, ^or in these days of ambition it would require some fortitude 
to imitate the example of Hadrian,) it may be hoped, that however exposed the extensive 
territories of the British nation in India are to foreign attack and ultimate loss, yet the 
affiiirs of the Company arc still snsceptiblc of a domestic reform, that may with a few yuan 
of pence and moderation, place them in a state of affluence and prosperity. 

The natural wealth of India and the number of monied men which it pioduoes; the great 
power^ extensive concerns, and apparent flourishing reso,urces of tlie Company; their puno- 
tuality in pecuniary matters, and the high rate of interest paid for money, are causes, some 
of which are real and others delusive, which have tended to raise the public credit aud 
rendered the bonowin^ of money extremely easy. 

Tlie facility with winch money is procured in Iinlia, and the unlunited credit whidi the 
^verninents of India have had upon Europe, har tended to place one oftiie moat powerful 
fnstrumenU of human operations at the dispostd of the goveramenta in India. 

With such ample means and powerfbl resources, it is no wonder if they have been 
expensive, and that one of the strongest passions of humanity should be excited to action. 
Flaurible and justifiable causes of warfare con never be wanting in a region to fertile of 
turbulent and eoteiprisiag men as Hindoatan. 

• aid 
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it however been a maxim in our Indian policj, that the natural resources of the 
country moat supply every exigency of government^ those icsources would have been better 
husband^ we should not have been loss able to maintain our comioci'cial advantages^ aud 
been relieved from an expenditure of 2,400,000^. of interest on a debt of 30 mill ions. 


VI. 

POLITICAL 
FOSEION. 
Appendix, No. 20. 


In considering this snlgect a curious question arises,—why the Portuguese, the Dutch, and (Enclosure, No. 1.) 
the Danes, while they possessed valuable possessions m this country, were not considered as Considerations os 
objects of jealousy and alarm; and that the Native powers of India have confined tlicnr tlieAtiMrseflndia; 
enmity and devoted their resources solely to check our ambition ? aeeompanying 

When conquest and aggrandizement ceased to become objects of those nations, the powers t 
of India have viewed their settlements without jealousy, and their commerce without t.-coh sr«wr 


envy. 

Their riches and prosperity may have occasionally excited the avarice of some unprin¬ 
cipled neighbour, but it does not appear that they have over been the objects of a war of 
expulsion. 

This was also the case with us, until we embroiled ourselves in the politics of the country, 
and assumed the character of sovereigns, without quitting tliat of merchants. 


B. S. Jone$, Esq. 


' Were we capable of moderating our views m conformity to tins idea, wc might even yet 
disarm enmity, and the powers of India might conceive themselves giinrimtied more by our 
system of moderation, than they would bo by an alliance with France, or by tlic assistance 
of the troops of that nation. 

Tlie extent of territory which lias fallen into the possession of the Honouraldu Company 
has been the result of a mixed operation of voluntary cession and conquest; but the tenure 
by which we hold those possessions is of little cons<>qiience, ns it will piobably be admitted 
that the very object of these acquibitious is to render them available to the interests of the 
parent state. 

An unfortunate error, arising from ignorance and utter umicquaintancc of the N.itivos of 
India, has generally prevailed among Europeans, tlmt they are ill-bi ed, ignorant, uneduunted, 
and unprincipled. Judging from the loose pimciplcs of those illiterate and nitoicsled adven¬ 
turers that frequent our settlements and live by our wants, wc are apt to imbibe very wrong 
prejudices on our caily ai rival; and it falls to be the lot of a veiy few indued to be able to 
overcome their early impressions by famdiai acquaintance among the rospcctublu and well 
educated part of Native society. 

A stupid and barbarous naiional pride or conceit causes us to associate with a dark coun¬ 
tenance every idea of degrading loleriority, and oui manners and conduct receive a wrong 
bias, that is in consequence extremely prejudicial to onr national character. 

Those gentlemen whose situations have enabled thorn to acquire the friendship or inti¬ 
macy of Natives of rank and education, will acknowledge that they possess an iiriiaiiityand 
mildness of manncis that soon engages esteem. I could wish that tlieir piogussivc 
acquaintance with the European character would enable them to confirm the ideas they 
ceitainly cntcituin of us in gencinl ns a superior raceot men, and possessing many valuable 
qualities; instead of which, they find us haughty, lude, and seveie, so tli.u none but low 
people will solicit our society; men of spirit, tdiication, or generous piincqiles being under 
tlie necessity of avoiding our society or submitting to degiadation. 

These ideas seem to have entered into the system of our government in a very consider¬ 
able degree, and Natives ot innk and education aic excluded fioiii employment, either as 
too coiiupt, too ignoiant, or too anwoitby. 

It is probably not difficult to tiacc tlie causes whence these prejudices have arisen. 

Ambition and jealousy have had some riiai e iii them, and urged us to attempt the 
removal of tlie principal Natives from situations ol trust mid emolument. 


To effect this, their corruption and venality weic icpreaentcd in the highest colouring; 
plausible instances were not wanting to support these general charges; and in our eaget nebs 
to depress the character of the Natives, we torgot that human iiutiire is ucaily the same nil 
over the world, and vices will flourish where they arc nciilicr resttained not discouraged. 


Probably out own times .'iiid our own country have furnished as flagrant instances of 
corruption as possible. If wc occasionally sco instances ol strict piobity and integrity, 
they must not be considered as confined to our own countiy alone, it is a virtue that 
cannot exist w ithout opportunity, and wo have permitted but tew occasions to occur wherciu 
it might be displayed by the Natives of India. 

These people arc as capable as any iu tlic woild of discnminatnig between right and 
wrong, fraud and honesty. Their principles are probably not diflerent fi om our own; but, 
like ourselves, they require the restraint of laws and regulations. It is unfair to determine 
that to proce^ fiom innate principles which may only be the effect of a bad education, or 
more prcbubly the contagion of example 

It should be remembered, that the early transactions of Europeans in this country wore 
unrestrained, and that they had no other guide for their conduct than natural probity. 

Experience quickly proved that this was no security when temptation, interest, and 
opportunity incited peculation. 1 siiould, however, be extremely sorry that any instances 

this description, tlie prevalence of any practice at an unfavourable moment, should stamp 
us as an immond and venal race. 

It will be more liberal, and probably more conformable to human experience, were we to 
.(44ft.— VL) f'8 suppose 
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jitippcw^ afyiveatoC. Ini^i* m 'in^v«fin«ii(; M vny other}* «itii the «4vimtage 

oCioine they jw)« hegia t» be o(i«iviaood,thiitil)e^TeBBment of tlie CottpaiiQr 

willjM^ oonolw ot any deviation from oeotitQde* and iliia eooTiOtion v»i9 woiit its aieets, 

I* Thoee,u9eat«.ai)d principtea aw aom to become oltjeetii foi atteution and enltivation that 

V aw fbtmd eitlter use&l or condnoive t9^h<»;|0W‘ «wd emolument 

' With the advantage of these prtQ<4Fea> the strength of which will in^rove M ,our 
,, intereonrae increases, there ia no doubt that i^any of the civil offices of Oovenunent 
may be entinisted to Natives with safety and ad>^ti^. Qne advantage ^ this measore 
would be economyi a consideration of the first imjiortance in the present situation of the 
Compaiiy^s aibirs; but it' would he attended wjth others opt less deserving ci eoWdbiation 
wi]£ reference to the dutation of onr dominion in India. 

It is proved by the uniform evidence of history, that scarceW any drenmstanoe has 
proved more galling to the spirits and feelings of a people, ptacedf under a fore^ govern- 
itient, than an exclusion from the' enjoyment of those offices which they conceive as thdr 
natoi^ right, and to which their rank in society afiord* them pretensiona 

If an exclusion has these effects, a moderate participation must be the only way to 
obviate them, by restoring a respectable portion of the Natives of this ooantty to their 
hereditary pretensiona We should certainly inspire tiiem with a greater share of nffieetion 
and interest in favour of a government which not only afforded protection, but in which 
they also participated. The people of rank and influence in the country would be gratified, 
and both witli sotisfacbon on an order of things which respected the privileges of their 
birthnpdits: and it would be more grateful to the feelings M all classes were they to And 
some of the duues of Government administered by persons aotiiated by the same prejudices 
and opiniona 

It may be objected to this system, that it would raise up a dangerous rivalship, and that 
it would impair the influence of Government; but I conceive that the contrary would rather 
be the case. " 

Hie government of foreigners can never be acceptable in any country, and die people 
who enjoy the mildest kind of foreign government will always seek to exchange it. In 
India we must always be considered as foreigners, and the idea connected with this 
sentiment is still farther strengthened by the striking contrast in our habits; and to these 
natural causes of disunion must be added that cause of exclusion of the Natives which ife 
peculiar m our policy. 

It must always be remembered, that the real foundation of our power, and of every 
government foreign to the country, must be force; no people ever suWitted that had the 
power of successful resistance. 

Good policy, however, will direct that Government should disguise as much as possible 
the principles of its support. The most judicious and the most equitable expedient is to 
Mnnit the inhabitants to participate in the civil government. This was the practice of the 
Homans, and perhaps no cause contributed mure to the tranquillity and subordination of 
tlie multitude of nations under this dominion. 


If n duo proportion of magistrates and civil ofiicers were taken from among the inhabi¬ 
tants, tlicir local influence and knowledge must of neeeasi^ be exerted for the discharge of 
their offices, and if they were negligent, and failed in affording their utmost support to 
Government in cases of emergency and danger, Government would know unto whom to 
impute negligence and failure. Under the present system we have not even that satisfaction. 
We have no authentic and responsible channel through which we could claim the support 
of the country; for where there is no trust there con be no responsibility. The needy and 
servile Natives who at present fill the subordinate offices in the Company’s service can form 
no exception to this observation; they serve for a pay which generally is but bqrely able to 
support their families, and have seldom eithcT influence^ or honour, or chars jtCr. I am far 
from wishing to deny the superior efficacy and integrity of European agency; but its appli¬ 
cation to a sufficient extent is impracticable. Without a colonial system it would never 1^ 
sufficiently diffused, luid whetlier a colonial system could be introduced into India wi&out 
danger, is not very clear; but it would not bo difficult to show tjut it would be the best 
system for consolidating and preserving an European empire; this, however, is a specula¬ 
tive question. Tlie reiu object is to suggest the immediate means Of administering tiie 
Company’s Government in Indio, according to the most natural rules of policy, and on a 
scale of expense within its inooihe. 

At present a handful of Europeans divided and dispersed over on immense space of 
country, must be quite insufficient to unite the interests of so many d^rent nations with the 
governing power. A few hundred Europeans scattered over a country exceeding in extent 
and popiuation the largest kingdom in Europe, must be insufficient to a^inistw to the 
wants of such a society. 

By the total exclusion of Natives of respwtability from our service, we are dej^ved of the 
means of acquiring information. Impartiality can scaredy bo expeoted from interested 
dependents; unbiassed oommunications can only be hoped for freon men of education su^ 
independent prineiplea 

AxMitheF ctmsenuence of this ^tem ia the emplcyment of a very expensive Eurapean 
agency, instead ui the very moderate compensation which iMitives would reipiue. 
follows all the concomitant expenses of English writers, trantialor^ and aU the expenditure 
inddentto fhe ttausaetioa of public business in a foreign Mnoh of tiiisfUsa t^ 

*' eitaea 
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M!ji 90 a ^ of <mir eitoation, and eod4 not bo avoidod under any tystom. I would mcreaae 
a^ not dimimab our European i^eney in India} but sa thia ia implraotieable, the exduaion 
orNotbrea from the service of the Company oauaes Ae Qoveminent to bo wiAout partisans 
1 ^ without friei^ It ia contrary to Ae practice of all nationB who have acquired exten- ^ 
siva empire, originates in a false conception of Ae Native character, and ia degrading to /, 
Ae feelinga of the men of rank and merit in that countiy. \ 

These are natural oonaequencea of our awtem; but to the British Gk>vemment itself wc t| 
must allow every praise and credit that is due to Ae purest and moat benevolent desires. 

Its object and wish is to be just, to extend to itt Indian subjects the benefits of a solid 
system of protection and equal justice; but tiie marked contrast and ^uMimilarity between 
tne manners of Ae European and Indian, renders difiScult tiie cultivation of those common 
offices of mutual intercourse Aat improve and correct society. This void might be sup¬ 
plied with very considerable positive and pdittcal advantage by a judicious intermixture of 
European and Native agency. 

No one can refuse to assent to Ae philanAropio and benevolent motives which have led 
to Ae establuhment of Ae Companya judicial system, bnt while every praise may be 
(Xflfered to Ae principle, we may still find the system defective in practice, and inapplicable 
in many parts to tiie ciroumstanees of our subjects. If the records of the Sudder Dewonny 
and Nizamut Adawluts are examined, the number of untried causes on the file will fully 
evince how wholly inadequate our systm of juri^irudence is to administer justice to the 
pewle. 

They amount to Aonsands: almost even zillA judge of these presidencies has more 
causes to try than he can decide in years. The evil must continue to increase. The most 
active magistrate can hardly expect to dispatch the business of his predecessor, and preserve 
hie files clear from the acoumulation of recent complaints. 
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Different states of society require a very different mode of government. 

It would be unwise to eirtend the same judicial system with uniform powers throughout 
our territories in India, without regarding the vast difference in the stage and progress of 
society. 

The difference between the industrious, peaceful, and manufacturing inhabitants of 
Bengsd, the Nair of Malabar, and the turbulent Grassia of Guzerat, is veiy great. What 
one would probably view os the means of protection, Ae other might conceive as oppressive 
and degrading. 

Besides the foregoing objection, a very slight inspection will evince that our judicial 
system is unequal to the duties it ought to perform. 

For Malabar and Kanara, and each province containing several principalities, some of 
which were formerly dignified with tlie names of empires and kingdoms, there ore now 
a court of circuit and four ztllah judges, whose separate jurisdiction extends from Sedosh* 
agur to Cochin, and several extensive districts above Ac Gbauta 


For the territories of Guzerat we have three judges and a court of circuit. WiAin this 
jurisdiction the city of Surat is included The geographjr and ppulation of the country is 
sufficient to prove that these courts are inade(|uatc were then rluiics transacted solely in the 
vernacular language; but instead of tlie magistrates being able to dedicate Acir time to 
iheir profession, Aey are employed in prepaung then reports and despatches, and trans¬ 
lating Aeir proceedings into English , a duty which Aey cannot neglect, but which must 
be performed at the expense of a more essential one. 

Yet the imperious call of economy has obliged the Company even to reduce these esta¬ 
blishments, when to do justice to the country would require u more extensive and Ae best 
concerted agency tliat wisdom could devise. 

Lord Lauder^lc, in his pamphlet on India affiiirs, has denied that the extent of Ao Com¬ 
pany’s investment is a proof of the prosperity of India, as it is depriving the country of its 
produce without leaving any equivalent Bat must not the demand for manufactures in 
every country operate os an encouragement to its industry and ingenuity ? 

Tliere must be stnne outlet for the accnmulating tr^urea of India. Under its original 
Hindoo princes, this outlet and circuiatiua was produced by rapine and invasion, from 
Mahmood of Ghizni and its sucoessive invaders, until the esiabiishmont of tiie Mogul 
dynasty; subsequently by Nadir Shah and Aluned Alidalh, and now by the Englisit Cu^m- 
pany. If it must find an outlet somewhere, is not that produced by exportation of its 
fiommoditiesl Ae least hurtful to the country, Ae more especially as it is gradual, and nut 
produced by any of those convulsions so destructive of human happiness i* 

Another drain for Ae surplus of Ifidia during the Mogul empire, was tlie pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in which vast sums were expended by Ae devotion or vanity of pilgrims. During 
the Mogul empire also, Bengal was unpovenshed more by the remittance of the revenues to 
Delhi than by the remittances to Europe; the officers of the government made the same 
fovtnnes, and Ae court of the Emperor was Ae place where all the splendour of the empire 
was accumulated. 

Tavernier says, ** I met that day 110 waggons, every waggon drawn by six oxen, and in 
every waggon 50,000 rupees. This was the revenue of the province of Bengal, with al 
charges Grayed, and the Goveinor s purse well filled, and comes to 66,00,000 rupees,” 

In a former part of tliese remarks it has been observed, Aat trans-Eiiropean dominion 
has never been a source of revenue to any nation, and it is doubtful whether our possessions 
(446.-VI.) sad in 
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in Iikc^ia contribute anytliinn to the Hcurity, itrriigrii, or even pn»perity of the paren 
!that it ii a cootmuai drain on oUr pc^ulaticm and our treaBun ia admitted; and 
eontumea little of our dianufactUrea has been a continual aourcC of complaint. Th 
annual amount of Britieh exports to India do iMt exeeed half a million rterlSng, idii 
Anterican exports amount to upwards of IS mitiioaa. 

The cause of the small amount of our exporta ia to be found partly in the tmtnre 
Booiety in India. The Ifadves can use but little of our goods, and the conaump 
English manufactures is principally confined to the European part of the society, 
laic of France will probably oonaume alone more Europe goods than all Britti^ Ind 
would be an important seivice to the country to derise a mode by which the exports 
national industry might be made more extensive to India. 

It ia certain that our present policy prevents us avuhng ourselves of all the adva 
which our Indian possessions are‘capable of producing. Perhaps the time is n 
arrived when this question can be calmly, impartially, and without prejudice disi 
Nations ore slower than individualB is osceimining theif re^ interests, and it ia only 
notwitlismnding wo have long acknowledged tlie scarcity of timber at home for sliip- 
ing, that we have endcavonrra to avail ourselves of the valuable productions of the 
of India. 


In Bombay alone, two ships of the Hoe or one ship and two frigates can be produced to 
the British navy every 18 months. The docks at Bombay are capable of containing ships 
of any force. 

Situated as Bombay is between the forests of Malabar and Guzerat, she receives supplies 
of timber with every wind that blowa Flax of a good quality is also the produce oi our 
territories in India. It is calculated that every ship in the navy of Great Britain is renewed 
every 12 years. It is well known that teakwood>bniit ships dost 50 years and upwards. 
Many ships Bombay-built, after running 14 or 15 years, have been bought into the mivy 
and were considered as strong as ever. The Sir Edward Hughes performed, I believe 
eight voyages as an Indianian before she was purchased for the navy. No Europe-bnilt 
Indiaman » capable of going more than six voyages with safety. 

Ships built at Bombay also are executed by one-fourth cheaper than in the docks of 
England. 

Let the result of these observations be reduced to caloulatioo, and the advantagea will 
he evident. 


Every 18 months two ships of the line can be added to the British navy, four in three 
years, and in 15 years 20 ships of the line. Thus in 15 years wo should be in possession 
of a fleet which would last 50 years English-built ships requiring to be renewed every 
12 years, the expense is quadruple. Suppose, therefore, a ship buUt m England to cost 
lOUZ, III 50 years it would cost 400A; but as a ship of equal force to last the same period 
would cost in India only 751. of the sum, the difference iii favour of India-built ships would 
be 3254 per cent. 

Say that a ship of tlie line in its original cost is 100,0004 


Four times renewed ----- 400,000 
A Bombay ship ------ 75,000 


Saving - - .€325,000 

llus calculation is excessive, but it is chosen to show how much may be saved even 
although one half he erroneous. ' 

Were it not for our numerous captures wo should probably liave had some difficulty in 
keeping our navy complete. Has it been found that the number of prizes brought into our 
ports has diminished the demand for our own ships; or has it had the effect of producing 
any of those consequences which jealousy imputes to our Indmn-built shipping ? 

The docks that have recently been constructed at Bombay, under the superintendence of 
Major Cooper of the Engineers, are elegant specimens of architecture, and excite universtil 
admiration. They are capable of containing vessels of any force. 

In Bengal, Prince of Wales Island, and other maritime stations, excellent ships may be 
constructed, and the number may be increased to a much greater extciit than above esti¬ 
mated ; but the estimate has been purposely confined to Bombay, which is furnished with 
docks, and ships are there constructed with more advantage than anywhere cUe; and it is 
our grand naval arsenal in India. 


J, WOksr. 
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(Endoeare, No. 3.) 

LBrTTBR from Lieut.*coloncl A. Walker to B. S. Jones, Esq., dated Rowland, Feb. 16IA 
My dear Sir, 

NoTwri'HSTAirniNCi a long and tedious answer to your letter of the 5th of December 
1817,1 find that 1 have overlooked some eiicumstanc^ which it may be material, and not 
yet 1 hope too late, to take into notice. I shall still, thereforcs offer some observations on tlie 
facts which you have so ably stated, in the order in which they are mentioned in your letter, 
and with as much brevity as their nature wilt admit. 

There can be no hesitation in thinking that the solution of the question on which you do 
me the honour of requesting my opinion, is one of tho most important and difficult that con 
be submitted to human judgment. There is no wonder, then, that the politicians of India 
should be divided in their sentiments, and that they should have formed conclusions «idely 
differing from each other. This must ever be the case when the subject comprehends an 
extensive view of futurity, and must necessarily speculate on the uncertain anticipation of 
human events; but it will be still more likely to happen, as is the case at present, when the 
decision must involve the prospects and passions of individuals, as well as the welfare of tho 
community at large. _ I bear no hostility to any of the parties who may be interested or 
engaged in this question, and am only anxious to reconcile the honour and interest of my 
country with the happiness of India, and to establish a safe but a liberal control over that 
distant and interesting portion of the world. 

Every dominion, establishctl as ours is in India, must have a natural tendency to enlarge 
itself until it has reached that point which seems to have an ascendency m human affairs, and 
from which they are so naturally disposed to decline. It is fortunate that our empire has not 
yet attained this point, and I therefore think that we have still time to check with safety its 
tendency to enlarge itself, or rather that we may, without any danger to its duration, contract 
its limits. With us the symptoms of vigour and enterprise remain unimpaired. Eveiy 
thing in India is iii a state of progression and advancement. 'Hie spirit of enterprise is alive, 
which in man will always put forth new exertions, in proportion as it lias increased facilities 
afforded for its gratification. There is every probabihty that this prosperity may continue 
for a number of years, and that it may not produce any other inconvenience than what may 
bo a weight on the finances of the East India Company. For we must be aware by 
constant experience, that no acquisition of tciritoiies in India will defray the expense of 
their conquest, and maintain the military array which is necessary lor retaining them. 

It is quite unnecessary for those who arc the advocates for the enlaigement of our Indian 
empire to maintain by arguments that it is imperative upon us still to advance, since this 
is done to our hands, and we are irresistibly.impelled to this course by our situation, and 
the natural progress of human affairs. 1 have undertaken the hardier task of undertaking 
to prove that this is contrary to onr interest, and of suggesting that we should interpose 
some check which may counteract the natural tendency of our empire to increase contmiy 
to our wishes, and oven almost without our exertion. I am of opinion that this may be 
done with safety, because^wo are still m a state of progress, and in the fullest career of suc¬ 
cessful enterprise. 

1 would beg here to propose a question Is it the object and interest of Great Britain to 
establish her dominion from the Indus to the Ganges f If tins is really our aim, 1 would 
recommend that we should accelerate the event as much as x>ossible; that we should not 
wait for those causes which are at present slowly but surely operating to produce it, which 
must be attended by many harassing and expensive wars, equally fatal to the prosperity ot 
India, and hurthensome to this country. 1 would, under the circumstances which are hero 
supposed, pursue much holder and more decisive steps tlian the warmest advocates of this 
system have ever proposed. 

Instead of circumscribing the power of the Native states, and diminishing their rern- 
tories at the end of every war, it would be a policy of far more foresight to establish our 
paramount authority without disguise, and without the subterfuge of temporary expedients. 
If we are to have the power of the Emperors of Delhi, let us assume their name and dignity. 
This would put an end to manv equivocal circumstances, render our situation less anomalous, 
and prevent those interminable wars which must bo the consequence of the present system* 
I really believe, that were we at once to adopt this line of conduct, it would prove not only 
the most effectual means of keeping India in subjection, but be more palatable to us rulcis 
and men of rank in the end, than its present precarious state, uncertain in everything 
except the complete degradation of the inhabitants. In adopting this proceeding there 
would be no injustice by pursuing our success to the utmost extent m our power, and it 
might be excused on the score of humanity, by shortening a contest which must he the 
inevitable consequence of persevering in the present system. 

This I say, if the conquest of India should be considered for the advantage of Great 
Britain, it would be the wisest and the most direct way of efleoting it But if, on the con¬ 
trary, this measure should be hostile both to the interest of India and of Great Britain, would 
it not be prudent to adopt some means to prevent it happening, which might delay or avert 
the course of those events which are certainly operating to pi^uce it f Does not policy, 
humanity, and good sense, dictate this to us ? 

1 need say nothing of the danger from possessing such an extensive dominion and so 
remote, nor of the perfoot impossibility of adminutering such a government. All the 
essential wants of tiie people must be neglected, and the whole oidcr of their roeiety be 
overthrown. It would be in vain to talk of Natives of rank, or of any othei distinctions 
under our government, where nothing can exist but selfish and sensual gratifications: everv 
(445.—VL) B s 8 thing 
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■Ajppen m^ K o. 20. ig comparing the conqueits noade by Great Britain with that of the Mognl^nr birea of 
'/F-nrinTtTT'Tj o\ invB&TB, womiwt alwaya remeeihcsr thattl^ aomrim monr caao doea tg«tMlBde 

^ Aom dondniona, and the inOakulable detriment which thU eirenmatance mint prodvoe to 

li-Col. r^c r bittue^and to hk pecoie.. It la tjhn which mhst for em render the govwmnent of due 
, lo eonntry in India a cold and on nnnattiral -connexion. Onr gOTeromcoit, however, fifom he 

B. & i/bma Esq. many excellent principles which it contain^ mi^h BOt«dtbstandiug all its diaadvantages, be 
Ibhroaty isti.* tonverted into a boon and a blessing, were it condned to those bounda which, wetdd be 
within the reach of onr management ^ spreading ourselvee over this vast easpuw, we axe 
unable to attend to many esaentUl interesUs and are obliged to neglect the administration 
of the valuable provincea whieb have been long under the soverrign^ of the Con^mim 
1 am aware that this will be die langoage of very few Indian politicians, and prc^bly 
nobody has yet ventured to enress sentiments which, are hostile to the feelings ai^. jndg* 
matt of many able men, and fm whom also I entertain very great respect and esteem. 
My scde design has been to place the trath in a eonspieoous point of viow^ and if possible, 
to connect us with hidta by solid and natural ties. 1 bave proposed a measure ciq«ble of 
various modifications, but which, if ^erally followed, would, 1 think, be the means of 
effecting many otgeou cff which good sense would approve. It woidd ajBhrd at least an 
example of justice and magiianimtty which would astonish the world. 

The individoal views and sentiments of those Who bave governed India at different periods 
to the present dmc must have conferred s character oB tbmr govonuaents, warlike or pacific. 
We must, however, look for many, if not all the principal events which have taken place in 
that country, to the peculiar drcumstances of the times. 1 own that 1 am disposed to 
regret the occurrence of events which have laid the foundation of all that weakness in the 
Native states, which has rendered them incapable or mdiilereat m thd exercise of the 
legitimate rights of their respective governments. Moat of our governors have bwn 
merely gnided by those events which have arisen out of tho administniiUon cf their pre> 
decessors, which were produced by the natural progress of human affairs, and to wmoh 
they have uniformly been obliged to sacrifice their own views. 

The character of all the late governors has been pacific, but their administratioas have 
been made remarkable by succes^l wars. New alliances and a new accession of dominion 
have invariably been the result of their operations: this will continue,and capot^ stop, while 
there remains either power or courage in India. It can alone be checked by Great Britain 
recovering a character for moderation, and by restoring to the Native States some portion 
of tho -territories of which they have been deprived in the course of wnrlaro. I have no idea 
that this measure would lessen our influence, and it might be done, as I think 1 have sug¬ 
gested in my former letter, so as not to impair any ot those means which might be neces¬ 
sary for securing India against intestine or foreign dangers: 1 have merely stated a principle 
and sketched an outline. 1 cannot ^sumc to say what territories should be relinquished 
or retained, but 1 am quite certain mat no nation or government, which has resigned its 
political iiulcpendcntx* to another, will long roinam satisfied with tliat state. We must, 
therefore, under the fullest adoption of this system, resign the agreeable iliusipn of maintain¬ 
ing an universal peace in India. Causes of contention, of encroachment and jeaioosy, 
must continually arise, which war can alone settle. I allow that the scheme is vast oad 
beautiful; but have we found it jn'acticable / 

A. tVaUm-. 
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(Enclosure, No. S.) LETTER from Lieut.colonel A. Waihr to B. S. Jones, Esq., dated Bpwland, MayTSlO. 
Letter from My dear Sir, ' , , 

Lt.-Col. Walker giwcE 1 last wrote to you, the sfiktrs of India hpvo been proc^iiV in a natural and prpr- 
B S Jonet Esq order; they have followed the course which many men or judgment aqd expp- 

M«y 18 19. ^ rieiice expected; but they have not yet passed their crisis, and we roost bo preparedTq^ 
^ many new and extraordinary events. It has beep observed that human afiaira are never 

long stationary; they are eitlier m a state of re-aoriop or promression. Bpt if things qqopot 
remain long in their present state, it must be wise apd .pru^nt to coostder 1^^ tliey>are 
likely to tornnnate, and be prepared in time fiir tho, event: which is most likely ,to faisto^. 
This would be a sale conduct tn an individual, and! if equally appficabile, and eveB inoto 
' necessary to be pursued by those whq are entrusted with the fm greator concents pating^. 

It would occupy more time than is neoessary, and would hare more tippearanae. 
a Iwok than a letter, to take a minute review .pf the traneqotioBq, tvhioh liave Jatqlv'tslcen 
place in India. A few expi^nations may howiwer be useful, and snifieiunt'to un^ftaud 
the circumstan^ wltich have produced occurrences of such inagnitode- and.iipimrtaapQ. 
Hie causes which have led to, the present condiiipn of India, have be^ operating ^C^|ry 
but steadily for the last 90 years. India lias been pcecipitat^ into its present silpa^oa 
by the wwjrness, misfortunes, and vices of the hlqtivegavermBeBts, and fjtte exfieBtqve pqftor 
pr prepomtoranee which has beep obtmned by jtKe European The first atbicklt^ 

Tippoo produced the blessings pf harmony and .^iihough the Mtish 
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'At Wpetioif perhtipet u’nce'Our connexion with bdie has our chatacter been so pmiular 
tudi^chh fj^tadota of our government so high, as during the admiaistration of Lord Corn* 
waflis. hfudL was owing to his eharacter, but a great deal also to the times and to the 
pecdHar Mate of India. 

' The second var wilii Tippoo was equally the effect of necessity and self-defence on our 
pittt, but die case was not the same with respect to the rest of India. Tippoo was not at 
this period equally the object of their alarm and apprehension: bis power and resources 
wers diminished. ^ The Native states saw only in his machinations the desire of revenging 
himself on the British Government By this time, the vigour and enterprise which it had 
exhibited, excited the jealousy of the Mahrattas, and tliey would not have been sorry to 
have seen the power of Great Britain reduced even by die hand of Tippoo. This was the 
usual eflbot of envy caused by a series of prosperous events; but the reduction of Seringa- 
patam and the ruin of Tippoo’s family did not disturb the public tranquillity. It produced 
a contrary effect, and for a moment stleticed and astonished those engaged in intrigues, 
which Were at once hostile to peace and unfavourable to the British interests in India, The 
Mdirattas expressed friendly sentiments, and in tnaiiy respects their conduct was cordi.tl 
towards the Company. Although we had been successful beyond their wishes and experta- 
titms, yet the war we had been engaged in was just; it had not been sought for aggrandize¬ 
ment, but strictly for our own security. The whole of our conduct at the same time was so fair 
and open, and so free from offence to any of the Native powers, that neither Sindia nor the 
court of Poonah could find any reasonable cause of umbrage. It cannot fail however to he 
remarked, that the general feeling of tlie Mahratta governments towards us must have been 
hostile and suspicious. This could not have lieen evinced more strongly than by the reluaal 
of the Peishwa to accept a share of Tippoo’s dominions, which he had lent no assistance to 
conquer, merely on the Condition of forming a closer connexion with the British Govern¬ 
ment. The rejection of this proposal, so congenial to the propensity of the Mahrattas and 
to his own interest, showed how much we were the objects with this people of alarm and 
apm-ehension. 

But we must m back a few years to trace to its source the decline of the Mahratta 
goveiiiments, and our own overwhelming ascendency. 

The ruin of the Mahratta governments was begun by cabals and dUpnti'S among the heads 
of tlieir aristocracy. The position which Sindia so long maintained nt Poonah obstructed 
the views of the triple alliance, and involved the offmrs of the Mahrattas in irretrievable 
disgrace and confusion. ITie differences between the Peishwa, the Nizam and Sindia, pro¬ 
duced the most melancholy and destructive effects, equally fatal to each Sindia was tiu* 
most culpable, as he had the greatest power and was the least restrained in the us<> of it. 
While his indiscreet ambition kept the interests of the others in a state of incessant agitation, 
his own interests were neglected, and the respectability of the Mahratta states received a 
blow from which they have never recovered. 

After an ephemeral blaze, and an elevation to power (principally by means of the French 
corps in his service) which might have made him the arbiter of India, Sindia was rather 
unwilling, except on his own terms, than unable to protect the Peishwa agmnst the attack of 
Holkar. It was not until by this event the Peishwa became a fugitive, until lie had liceii 
driven from his capital, and appeared to be abandoned by all the world, that be deigned to 
acc^t of a British alliance This measure', which had been the principal object of our 
politics at the court of Poonah for many years, was at length acceded to by the Peishwa, 
when he was in a slate of desperate distress, and was forgotten or proscribed by the rest of 
the Mahratta confederates. 

This measure, which had been so long desired, was unluckily successful, and perhaps to the 
consequences of it we must chiefly asciibe the annihilation of the Mahratta powei. What 
was not certainly intended, it has produced the deposition of the Peishwa himself, and the 
overthrow of his government. 

At the moment of the conclusion of the alliance we overlooked every difficulty. The risk 
and expense of a war which was inevitable, before an expelled sovereign could be restored 
to his throne, where we should afterwards be obliged to maintain him; the danger of inter¬ 
fering in the domestic dissensions of such a complicated machine as the Mahrmta govern¬ 
ments, and above all, the infamous character of the man in whose behalf we were to make 
all these sacrifices; these circumstances were at once slighted and disregarded. 

It was thought that everything would be repaid by establishing a paramount influence at 
Powiah. The complete suc^ss of the war which followed with Sindia and Holkar, attends! 
by a vast accession of territory, and the posoession of the imperial throne at Delhi, seemed 
to Confirm all the advantages ^ich were expected fiom tne alliance with the Peishwa. 
SSfldia, however, after a succession of defeats, and the loss of the greatest part of his donii* 
nu;HiB,''at a time when his existence as a sovereign depended on our decision, steadily 
declined to bind himself to us by the chains of a subsidi^ alliance. He resisted all the 
arguments of flattery and interest, rather than enter into an engagement which, however 
modi it might be dressed in tqpeoions coloura^ must reduce him in reality to the degraded 
sithalaon-of a dependent on the British Goveriiment This example is mentioned to show 
the real fueling which is universally entemdAed in India of this connexion, and how little 
we ar^to tbpend iqioo the eo-<^f|raation.or friendship of sueh allies. 

The etremastances under which these oUianoea have been generally formed, and the 
phidi they have been condneted, an un&vounble to a Itmg intercourse of 
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APPE3P»35 to EEPORT FBOM SEIEGT COM^iHmE 

*® acc(^rf our assistouce. Tley migbi have been improTed into many solid advantages 
cottld Eav^ r^gukted ambition and cbeeked the pavnons of our nature. But as they 
”35 ^7“ on entered into from some dreadful necessity, and wen for tiie sa{:^rt or gratification of 
Apiwnula* Mo. 20. particular iitction, when the apprehensions from the first ceased, and me int^ast or 
,P 1 ' a\ influsnc® of the last gave way to tnose of another party, the British alliance was viewed ns 
from ' iotolerahle thmldom. The advantages on both sides became then quite Dlnsory. From 
Itt*CoL fVnlktr constitution of the subsidised forces, the Native governments can exercise little or no 
h> authority over them. They have found not only their measures^ but often the person of 

Ji. S, JiuMs, Esq. the prince watched by a military force. 

May 1810. 'Iney are deprived of the choice of peace or war, and are stripped of all tiic privileges of 
independent states. They are deterred from the due exercise of the rights and laws of 
nations. They are not only controlled in their external relations, but the Company's 
government wve sometimes iuterfored in the management and arrangement of their 
domestic affairs. This is done on the specious pretence of humanity, and under the plea of 
recommending measures better adapted to the interest of our ally; but the recommendation 
18 mandatory, and the usual exercise of authority is violated. Many at the Native govern** 
ments have tributaries and powerful feudal dependants subject to them, who are frequently in 
a state of resistance, and against whom it is necessary to use force to compel them to per* 
form tlieir duty. These men will always complain of oppression, and endeavour to seek pro* 
tection against the claims the^ are bound to satisfy. When our government becomes fmeir 
advocate, our ally suffers in liis reputation and revenue. When our assistance is lequired to 
punish these refractory and rebellious persons, the aid of the subsidised force is refused, and 
our ally is told that the British troops are not to be employed oii trifling occasions At all 
events our influence at the subsidizing court must be maintained. We must for this purpose 
eiigt^ in all tlio cabals of the govemnient, and we must support those that arc favourable to 
our interest: these have sometnnes been found acting in opposition to their onn sovereign. 
This is but a brief and a faint description of the nature of ou?subsidiary connexions. It is 
evident they must form a weak bond of conciliation and friendship between the Company 
and the states of India. 

The veil is now toin off from these allfonces; and it is generally admitted that their 
natiirnl effect has been to produce doubt, jealousy, and resentment. They arc more specious 
in theory than benefloial in practice. Is it possible that affection, coidialily, or confidence 
can exist under such circumstances? The measure, however, of subsidizing ouivclves to the 
Native courts was not invented by us; it was first adoi>ted the Fiench. We have, indeed, 
carried it to an extent which neither nation could have had in view at first, and by attempt¬ 
ing to form a federative system which should preserve uuiversiil peace, we liave undertaken 
an Utopian scheme which is impiacticable, as it is contrary to the couise ol human life and 
ex|)erience. 

'file systoin, liowevcr, of forming subsidiary cngagcinents was an admirable contrivance, 
if it had been kept witiiin due bounds, and confined to weak states. As their govenimeius 
were to be controlled, It was necessary that they should have no pretensions; that they 
should lie humble and submissive; that they should be involved in embarrassments, and 
alarmed for then existence. These difficulties were not to be lempoiary, but such as horn 
which there was no cliaiico or hope of a speedy extrication. It was necessary, in fact, in 
onler to render tliese engagements effoctiul, that the safety of the government should 
ilepend on the support of our troops, and to make this apparent, it was also necessary tlmt 
ilie weakness winch required thcsuppoit of a foreign army, should be long, hereditary, and 
past cure. Desperate us this description may appear, there were many states in India in 
this condition, and it was with them, generally B]>eaking, that our first and most fortunate 
connexions have been formed. In determining the fate of these ulliunces, the cliai'octer of 
the govci nnieiit, or of those who odmiiiistei ed its offaiis, was of some ’mporlance; but 
a long train of misfortunes, and the indispensable want of our assistance, formed the surest 
means foi ils contmuatioii. AUbougli the Mahratta governments were in a state of 
disoider and decay (I refer to the period when the treaty of Basseln was concluded), ^ct 
their sentiments were still lofty, they retained their warlike character, and they hxd too 
miidi vigour and spirit remaining to submit habitually to our control, 'i bus, our alliancX’S 
with that nation having originated in causes of tempoinry necessity only, have been dis¬ 
solved almost as soon as they were formed. Witness the fate of our alliance with the 
Petshwa and with the Kajah of Berar. That with the Guioowar has been more fortunate, 
because it was formed with a weak state, of small extent, and in complete anaroliy. ''inieTe 
is reason to think, and even proof to produce, that the Peishwa contemplated to break Ida 
engagement at the very time lliat be put his hand and seal to the deed. It is quite impos¬ 
sible that a government of any power and vigour can submit foi a long time to the degra¬ 
dation of our subsidiary aliunce. That principle is not applicable to tliem, and it was an 
unwise policy Uiat attempted it. 

I sbaU resume this part of tlie subject afterwards, and at present advert to the Pindarries, 
who have become lormiduble as we have seen them, from tiie success of our arms in wars 
with the rtiore powerful states, and from pursuing too tor the federal system. I pro¬ 
ceed to olfoi* soke proofs in support of this ofHnivn. • 

There are two periods ui the history of the Pindarries wliieli we must earefdijr dis¬ 
tinguish. 

Ist. The Pindarriesare a oouttitueut part of every Indiafi army. They sare theeemm«ad 
foragers. They aresoldieft* hut the fowest and least honouraide UaL ' They beldi^to 
no partieukr easier but are men attracted by the hopes of edwmttite andphinder# ivbp mui 
ftirnislaa sword end $ horse. Ibey receive no payt end snbsiM ikey 
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can pillajTC in country of the enemy to which their service is confined. They are only ninwrisM 

employed in tim^of war, and exercise their vocation only in the field. However irregular FOEEISN. 

ana lawless, tlie Pindarrie is bound by obligations, and is obliged to submit to regulations . 

which sometimes lay even a restraint on his licentious habits. Appendix, No. 20. 

The commander of the army occasionally shares in the booty he acquires, and such part . 

of it as IS applicable to the subsistence of the troops, must invariably be exposed to puldic 
sale in tiie onzar. This was the use and origin of the institution. It bore a strong t*ol.. ffir rt rr 

resemblance to the pillagers of Europe in the I3th and I4th centuries. At that period to 

every arm^ had bands attached who were called the pillagers, and it was remarked that the B. S.Joiut,'Eaq, 
EngUsh pillagers were the most numerous and the most rapacious. ^ May 1918. 

In this state the Pindanies weie limited in their number, and made subservient to the 
views of government. They wore not worse than the Cossacks and Hulans. 

2d. It was in the second period that they became formidable to the peace and tranquillity 
of India. In proportion us the powers of the Native states have been reduced; as they lost 
their territories and disbanded their armies, the number and licentiousness of tho Piridarries 
have increased. Witli these circumstances the evil has been gradually gaining ground. 

The population of India is essentially military. Many have no other profession than that 
of arms. The destruction of Tippoo’s power, the decline of die Nizam’s, of the Peishwa's, 

Sindia’s, Holkar’s, and many less powei ful states, must have thrown out of employment, at 
a moderate computation, lialf a million of comiiatants. llie number of dependants and 
followers of all kinds who were at the same time discliarged must have been still greater. 

The increase of the English army, the only army that added to its numbeis in India, did 
not probably exceed 30 oi 40,000 men. 'Plie remaining multitude who were disbanded had 
no other means of supporting themselves but by their swords. There was no longer any 
service for them among the Native governments. An overstocked profession is like nsuper> 
abundant population; but the people of India cannot have recourse to emigration; they 
cannot fly from their distress by seeking relief or destmeuon in other regions, as the unfor¬ 
tunate in this country look to the uncultivated hinds of America. But the mischief did nut 
come all at once; its approach was gradual, as i have aheady observed. It was remarked 
that the number of Pindarrics was first augmented in the Miihiatta armies, while their 
usual force diminished; that their chiefs assumed more consequence, and that their 
dhurrahs were kept embodied in the time of peace. Tliey were in this situation maintained 
commonly by living at fiee quarters, in tlie territories of the prince whom they served, and 
taking advantage further of his weakness, they soon possessed themselves of forts and dis¬ 
tricts. 'llie increased views ui plunder would necessaiily be the means of adding to their 
numbeis, and they became every of moie importance in the political consideration of 
India Their character and condition was now considerably changed. They became 
a powerful community, exercising a separate, and in many coses an imicpendenejurisiiio- 
tiun, professing in some instances a noniindl obedience when it suited their purpose, but 
everywhere in fact setting authority at defiance, and committing the most licentious 
excesses. It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Piiidari ies farther, but it is not 
superfluous to observe, how, in human ailairs, the same circumstances liave almost invaria¬ 
bly produced the same results. The Pindarries, as we have latterly seen them, and the free 
companies of the middle ages, have the same identity. The former were augmented by dis¬ 
banding Brinies in India, and the latter owed their origin to the soldiers who were dismissed 
from the service of Franco and England. The Pmdairies maybe described in tlie words of 
an historiau, the cotenipoi ary of the free companies. ** These companies having been 
brought up to arms, and taught to live on pillage and plunder, neither could nor would 
al»tain from it. The disbanded men formed themselves into corps and chose leaders. 

They said among themselves, “ that, though the kings had made peace with each other, it 
was necessary for them to live.” 

The free companies had the same fate as the Pindarries. Their inci casing enormities 
excited the outcry of EuroM, and they were gradually extirpated or incorporated with the 
regular armies, and compelled to change their mode of life. Negotiations wore entered 
into with their leaders; pensions and lands wei e assigned to them on condition of relinquish¬ 
ing their disoidcrly habiU. What is this which happened 500 years ago, but the histoi-y of 
the Pindarries ? They were brought into activity by the same causes, and they were 
reduced for the same crimes. 

But neither did the fiee companies nor the Pindarries arise out of the natural order of 
society. They were produced ^ particular circumstances, which returning in our own 
times, would have again produced them, hod not the prudence or precaution of the allied 
government station^ in France a ^rcat force, which overawed its dispersed soldiery, and 
eheck^ their mischievous associations. Notwithstanding this precaution numbers formed 
tlmmselves into troops of banditti, and infested different parts of the country. I shall ofl^r 
but one more reflection upon tins subject. Although these disorders have been suppress^ 
in Indio, and they have been nipt in the bud in France, we must not expect to see either in 
that, or in this part of the world, those moral habits soon restored, winch are necessary to 
secure prosperity and domestic tranquillity. Evil passions and contending interests will 
long prevail. 

But it is useless to repine at events that are post, and at misfortunes that are beyond rccal. 

We may, however, derive from them the materials of watchfulness and wisdom, whose due 
exercise may prevent tlieir recurrence, and mitigate many evils over which our control is 
but partial. 'J^ese events have come in what we may regard as the natural course of tfainra, 
and It is by no means intended to insinuate that peculTai: culpability is attadtable to me 
imoediate agents. The evils allnded to might p^haps have been avoided at an earlier 
(445.—^!.) TT period; 
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|)eriQd; but Ix>rd Hastiings and the preeent GoTernment of India have done everything 
in power to prevent the war which has laid India at our feet The language and the 
condaet of Lord Hoatinga have been equall^f marked by moderation and a Aank and manly 
decision. There has appeared less of political manoeuvre and mystery in hia proceodinga 
than it is common to find in tlie transactions of statesmen. 

In this long letter, much longei than I intended, I ha\e confined myself to the statement 
of circumstances and facts. The deductions to be drawn from them are obvious, and cannot 
be mistaken. 1 shall now proceed to examine more closely the questions whibh seem to 
relate^ to the present state and the future prospects of tins countrj' in India. I siiall not 
repeat what I have said in my former lettei respecting the policy which might be pursued in 
order to fix a limit to our territorial dominion, although 1 still think it practicable, and all 
the events which have lately occurr^ in that country prove that it is desirable. 

There are two ways of viewing the state of India: one of them would consist in preserv¬ 
ing, and the other in changing the general system af its government. England has 
adopted the last method, without probably unending it. In renouncing the old system to 
adopt a new one, we have encountered ail the difficulties which the interest and the prqu- 
dices of a numerous people could interpose. The habits of nations are strong, and those of 
India are almost unconquerable. Ihe yoke which we have imposed, however mild, is borne 
with much less pauence by them than their own domestic tyranny. The chiefs are exas¬ 
perated at the late events, and aic icady to retaliate the first opportunity, llieii power and 
connexions are still great 'Ihe pt>oplc, and especially the men ot rank and property, renunn 
attached to tlieir hereditaiy race of princes. 'Ihey would instantly rise against us whenever 
they perceive any hopes of deliverance: we must not be deceived by any outward appear¬ 
ance of sincciity and good humoui\ Vassal states are always more inclined to assist than 
repel danger, 'i'lie whole are hostile to us. Ihe best iiifoimed^en in India scruple not to 
say, that discontent and rebellious designs arc to be found iirevery class of society; and 
that there must be another explosion in a year or two. It was believed that Sindia would 
take the first opportunity of breaking out, and that the Peishwa was an unconquerable 
intriguer who would not remain quiet. The l!4izain’8 government is in a state of dissolution, 
and It is not to be supposed that it can long stand. Rumours are already prevalent in India 
of there being a league on foot between all the Native powers to rise upon us; this is most 
probably untrue, as it is not likely that this design would be formed so soon after defeat; 
but the very existence of such reports shows the public feeling, and how generally the 
expectation of an attack on us is entertained. It implies the reality of our danger and the 
suspicious nature of our situation However miserably planned and ill executed their leagues 
moy have been, would it be prudent to rely on this being always the case ? 'Fliose are never 
well advised who despise their enemies. 'Ihe scene of empire is always changing. Can we 
expect that a dominion held under so many extraordinary and unfavourable circumstances, 
will escape the common fate ? This would be contrary to reason and|experu'noe. Its safety 
depends on an unbroken train of success and prosperity 'Ihe smallest check or reverse 
would expose it to the greatest hazard. Many may still remember the agitation which the 
rumour of the unfavourable result of the battle with the llofaillas occasioned, and the exten¬ 
sive scene of rebellion or insurrection which was on the eve of bursting forth. 

The danger of a foreign attack may appear remote at present, but we should not for that 
reason overlook it The northern frontiei of India is surrounded by warlike, enterprising, 
and numerous nations. 'Ihey have been accustomed to look upon India as their prey, and 
the high road to fortune. Intestine divisions and excessive population have at different 
periods compelled them to make their irruptions. Should this ^nger ever come, and come 
it will, as the sources of information are beyond our reach, wc have no means of calcu¬ 
lating when It may happen : it will be sudden and unexpected. But have w' no danger to 
appielieiid from Europe ? The naval forces of France must revive, and the first moment of 
leisure or opportunity will be employed in an attempt to despoil us of India. Russia can 
approach us by land: she once entertained the design of marching thither, and to a con¬ 
quering nation like her, there is no scheme so vast, vmich has that object in view, which she 
may not be expected to attempt. In our calculation of accidenu, we must not overlook the 
rising power, the great resources, and the active ambition of America. 

But when this counti v is engaged in war with her neighbours, the expense and burthoi 
of defending India may be more than she can support. 'Ihis difficulty has been felt at 
various periods, and it occurred during the last European war. Tins occasioned a sugges¬ 
tion to the Government in England, ri^rding the expediency of employing in India his 
Majesty’s regiments of negroes, when the urgent of the public service required the 
employment of so large a body of European troops for the service of India. 

Independent of the great risk and uncertainty of maintaining this remote dominion, there 
remains a circumstance of perhaps sull more vital importance to be considered: this is 
the expense and sacrifice of various kinds which it requires. If our territorial possessions 
in India cannot pay tlie expense of miming and of defending them, it is difficult to sey 
bow they can be valuable to Great Britain, since they neither add to her power nor her 
wealth. Theyoperate, in fact, as a drawback on the strengtli of this nation. In times of 
public danger and distress they exhaust her treasures and popnlaUon. 

It is unnecessary now to consider what would have been the consequences had the 
policy of the Company been directed to preserve, instead of subverting the ancient 
system of India; but it may be useful to examine how far our interest and mfliienee may 
be maintiuned by retumiug to the old channels, and the lon^ established mode of gpv^- 
ment in that oouutiy. I nave already made this proppntion, add 1 am aware that It is n 
vetjr debateable quesdoia. ' Ute imeretta of many, and dtepvtjfidhwsof otl^% 
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be ready to put a negative upon it. I do not mean to deny that wo may exercise the rkht or 

wMob We have obtained, and which victory has been admitted in all ages to confer. But FOEEIQST. 

would it be wise to sei/e all that strength and power may have given us, when its posses- -- ’ 

sion is not merely unprofitable but bnrdcasome i* We have attained a situation contrary Appendix, No. 20. 

to the will of the Legislature, and contrary to the wish of the Company. It lias, been 

proved by experience, that we cannot provide for the domestic government of India, which 

must include its happiness and prosiiority, unless at the expense of the population and PFiSker 

finances of Great Britain ; it would requiie estabhshments and sacrifices which we cannot 

support. A prudent person would dcsiic to escape from such a situation, provided it can B. S. t/ons^Esq. 

be aone with safety and honour. 1 have attempted to show in my former letter that both May 1818. 

these circumstances may be provided for, and 1 shall not offer any more arguments upon 

this subject, until 1 sec the objections made to those already advanced. 

I may be permitted, bowevei, to observe that the argument heio is very strong, and it 
will be the interest of the Company to attend to the facts, while they can be turned to 
account. Britain is daily becoming less able to bear expcuditnre. In the mean time India 
is continually becoming less productive, and with the extension of territory moic expensive. 

Every wise and reflecting man, who at the same time loves his country, cannot fail to 
desire the adoption of some measure which may turn aside the misfortunes to be predicted 
from such a state of things. 

'fhe question at issue is a singular one in politics, but not altogether a new one. It is 
not to reduce but restoie th(‘ goveinment of our rivals, by replacing in India a wholesomo 
counterpoise to our powei. This can only be effected by lestoniig in some degree the 
vigour of our Native governments, by releasing from out grasp many provinces which 
we uselessly possess, ami whose government we can imperfectly administer. We have 
imagined that our Government is a boon to the people of Indui. ’I'lim is quite unsupported 
by facts, and it would be contrary to human nature This opinion owes its origin to 
national flattery, and to the habits of praise and adulation, which seem to be inhaled with 
the climate of that couniry. It is not the question, whether our Government may be bettor 
or worse than those of the Natives. Be that as it may, they prefer their own. Whether 
this opinion he well founded or not is a thing whicli does not in the least affect the con¬ 
clusion of the argument, and the result to which it should lead But 1 will not dilate 
upon this subject, which I have already considered on another occasion. 

This 18 but a cursory view of the diftioulties of our anomalous situation m India, and it 
would certainly bo of impoi tanoc to suggest any practuablc remedy by wliirh they might 
be either removed or diminished. At pi event w'e are running great risks, without any 
national benefit, and if the present system is allowed to continue, we shall in a short time 
have much greater to encounter. The language of Livy regaiding the Roman empire is 
emphatically applicable to the state of our Eastern dominions. “ Ab cxiguls profeotn minis, 
eo creverit, ut jam magnitudino laborat sua ” (which having taken ns rise from small 
beginnings, hath grown to such n pitch of greatness that it now totters under its own 
weight). He seems to have bad the same ideas of extensive and giowing territory winch it 
has been my object to unfold. He again says, “Jam pridem prcvalentis popufi vires se 
ipssB ennficiant" (the strength of this overgrown people hath been foi some time working 
its own ruin.) He foiesaw that well-conducted and well-organized but vast government 
crushing itself under its own weight. 

Ages before the event he saw the growing torpor which finally succeeded in extinguishing 
the vitality of the body politic. Such was the fate of Rome, and it was anticipated But 
that the same fate has not long ago attended our Indian empire has been the wonder of 
many reflecting men. 1 he crisis is however approaching, and it will bo wisdom to ward it 
off. It appears to me that many of the dangers of our situation may be guarded against 
by the adoption, in substance at least, of the measuies 1 have suggested, and it is under 
this sincere conviction that I have ventured to propose an alternative, which I am afraid 
will not be much relished. I should still wish, it possible, to be useful to the Company, 
and tliat the name of our nation should be revered among the people of India. The terror 
of our arms would add weight and dignity to our moderation. 1 would urge us again, in 
the words of anothei historian, to imitate the conduct of the Romans, by maintaining the 
dignity of our empiie without attempting to enlarge its limits. “ By every honourable 
expedient they invited .the friendship of their enemies, and endeavoured to convince 
mankind, that their power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated only 
by the love of order and justice ” 

The progress of human affairs is everywhere the same. The same scenes will be repeated 
in India which we haye lately witness^ in Eurojie. The Native governments arc exas¬ 
perated against us, and they will certainly embrace the first opportunity of retaliation. 1 he 
straggle can only be ended by their recovering their authority to a certain extent, or in our 
making a complete conquest of India, llio question is then, in fact, whether this conquest 
would be desirable and advantageous to this country? llus ouestion is answered by its 
having been condemned by both houses of Farliainent, and by the justice, good sense, and 
moderation of the Court of Diioctors, who have nntforroly disapproved of extensiTO 
territorial acquisitions. 

I conceive it is in oiir power, by a great and magnanimous act, w Inch justice and reason 
will approve, but of which history aflbrds only one or two examples, to relieve ourselves of 
many of our present di£Boulties. 1 have already explained this plan to consist in volun¬ 
tarily reli&guisiii^ a great part of our dominions to the Native sovereigns of India; to 
recover their confidence by showing them that we are not actuated by ambitious views of 
possesung their country, and by leaving them in a state of real independence, to engage 
(445.—VI.) T T 2 ^em 
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wf them to nnite tincerely and cordially in the defence and tranquillity of India. By this plan 

FOREIGN. our influence would not be diminished, but be made more secure, and the income of the 

- I-.. - Company would be augmented. Great Britain has reached a stage of power and glory in 

Appeadix, No. 20. India which has nothing to fear from having her conduct minnterpreted. It would be 

rii ii Vi nTn T ’TT a.\ ^ prevent her motives from being mistaken, and insidious reports which her enemies 

might rfrculate would quickly vanish. On the strength of this sentiment we might securely 
RUXsr efficiency of our situation. With^ troops at every^ point, and so well 

equipped, we should at least have nothing to fear. The people of India are far from being 
S. S. J6ne$, Esq. indifferent to political measures, and it is only necessary to place them m circumstances 

May 1818. favourable to the expression of their sentiments, to see revived a considerable portion of 

patriotic spint. Why are public undertakings, either of ornament or utility, less heard of 
in India than formerly ? Why are they scarcely heard of at all in the territories which are 
subject to the Company ? Why. have literal^ pursuits ceased ? We must answer—the 
inhabitants are no longer allowed, at least m our dominions, to take any part in public 
affairs; and in those countries which are still underahe native rulers, their powers ar^ 
crampt and subdued, partly by the influence of our system, anti partly by other causes oH^ 

S . Men ore excited to action by their feelings: remove this impulse, and torpor or 
must succeed to a useful life. 

No period can be more favourable for making this important experiment than the 

{ resent. We have recently victoriously concluded a just ami necessary wai-. The fate of 

ndia IB at our disposal We should have all the advantage of the laiik, weight, character, 
and experience of the present Governor>genera] lliis circumstance would be of great 
moment in carrying into effect any radical change in onr system. The people who saw the 
same eminent person conferring the gift, who so lately led or directed against them all the 
force of British India, and overthrew with ease the utmost efforts of a powerful confederacy, 
would never imagine that the concessions he was disposed 4p make were the effects of 
weakness or fear. They would rather see in the measure the realiz.ition of the professions 
which the Company have continually made in India, and at length be convinced that they 
desired no farther territorial acquisition; ^hat the extent and aim of their policy was to 
maintain an equilibrium of power, not to oppress or destroy the institutions of the country. 
In order to plant more deeply and firmly the principles which would guide this measure, 
and to give to it the solemnity which is due to its importance, it would be highly expedient 
to appoint a convenient place where the present heads of tlie Native governments or their 
representative might meet the Governor'.general. In this congiess the affairs of the country 
would be discussed, and the resolutions which might be formed, carried into effect by men 
the most competent to appreciate them, and the most interested in their execution. In 
this assembly, while the Oovernor-gcneial would have an nppoi tunny of settling a system 
of govemmeiU for India with the natives of the highest rank, influoncc, and talent, he would 
have the inestimable advantage of promulgating, personally, the principles and motives 
which actuated the British Government. It womd Lie in his power to ascertain the disposi¬ 
tions of the chiefs, and by the ascendancy of ins liigh tilents and unquestionable influence, 
to engage both their feelings and judgment in favour of the measure Cordiality would 
thus be restored, and a spirit infused which, spreading through the whole society, would 
inspire a general zeal in wliat every man would feel to be his own, ns well us tlie common 
cause; for many of these men are susceptible of public feelings, and all of them are alive 
to their own interest. It was by conferiing benefits that the ilonians enlarged the cncie of 
their friends. Before concluding, I may refer to another inaiiin of that cefebrated people. 

It was one of the estiblished principles in their policy, to legard the obedience winch flows 
from inclination, os at once moic safe and honourable than tliut which is extorted by 
coercion. 

The tenure of our empire in India is purely military. Would it not be desiiable to sup- 
poit this cold and rigid tie by one of a more natural, and consequently of a more durable 
Lnd? Would it not, in short, lie desirable to engraft the strength of the swoid on the 
habits and affections of the people ? 

I am strongly convinced of the necessity of adopting a new line of policy in regard of our 
Indian empire, and that the substratum, at least, of that policy should consist of tfir general 
principles winch 1 Iiave endeavoured, however imperfectly, to develop. If 1 have failed 
to impart the same impiessions to your mind which much reflection lias produced in my 
own, 1 am disposed to attribute this not to the cause itsclfi but to him that pleads it Let 
this acknowledgment, then, gain for the facts which have been stated, and argumenu 
which have been brought forward, all that cool and candid consideration which is due to 
their immeasurable iinpoitance 

Much indeed would 1 rejoice in the adoption of any plan which would bring about the 
manifold lienefits to which 1 have alluded, to my country, to the East India Company, and 
to the innumerable inhabitants of these regions^ where a great portion of iiiy days have 
been spent. 

1 remain, my dear Sir, with great regard and esteem, 

(signed) A, WaHer, 


I did not retain a cooy of my reply to the foregoing letter. Mncb as I valued the in¬ 
formation, and admired the liberality of my correspondent's sentiments, 1 could not hold 
out to him any expectation that the measure which he recommended would be ad^ted. 
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EXTRACT from a MINUTE by a Member of the Bombay Council, 
dated J.Sch April 1810. 

Tbe Letter from Colonel Walker, now brouffht forward, iiivolvea a question of great 
political importance, on wliioli I shall take the liberty of offering a few concise remarks. 

I have often advocated the cm tailment of the Company’s territorial possessions in India, 
and have even reiterated propositions to this effect to gentlemen in England, one object 
of which too, as here suggested, was the means of raising funds, to pay off, oi diminish, the 
Company’s debt. 

That our teiritories are now too extensive; that our nggrandixement is an object of 
universal discontent and disimiy; that it has superinduced a preferable attention to 
foreign policy lather than to the improvement of internal resources; that our strength and 
pccuniaiy means are consequently w.istedon remote objects; that uis a system essentially 
warlike, and incun ing heavy expense; that military pursuits will he the chief object of all 
government wheie a military .iscctuLincy is found to pievail; that peace is now a vain 
hope; and that constant hostility, internal oi external, has been the consequence ol 
extended empire, and will itievitiibly continue to employ both our arms and resources, 
without some radical change, must be evident to those who have reflected on the scries of 
events during late years in India, conipaicd, also, with those which present to our view 
a picture of sti iking resemblance, tbough on a grander scale, in the European common¬ 
wealth. 


Minute by a Mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay 
Connoil, 18 April 
1810. . 


I am of opinion, however, that curtailincnt of tcriitoiy, if it takes place at all, should 
rather be legulatcd by gcnerdl principles applicable to our possessions and to the stale of 
our neighbours, than by any supposed advantages of local and limited cfl’cct, .ind that it 
should bo founded on a fur broader basis than the trifling reduction ol a few public servants, 
or ol a sinull portion of public debt, whilst iniHions arc accumulating in othei quartets. 

Our most valuable possessions, taken collectively, are the Bengal piovinccs, and in 
arrangements of the nature above suggested, due legatd should be had to the guarding 
and strengthening of that portion of our dominions, and to the check it may be iieec'ssary 
to establish against neighbours or rivals likely to assail us in that quarter. It is in this 
view that the line of denial cation ought to be drawn, when all beyond it might be advan¬ 
tageously surrendered. But tliis, it is evident, must require profound deliberation, minute 
cborographtcal and statistical inquiries, and a most comprehensive view, both of immediate 
effects and of probable remoter consequences; neitlier do 1 think it should be decided by 
any distant authority, but by the greatest talents that can be assembled on the spot, to 
bestow, on a question so complicated and important, the most giiive, deliberate, and 
undivided attention 

As to the possessions on this side, I incline to the opinion, for i easons to bo hereafter 
detailed, that, under the present circumstances of India inoie especially, ihej cannot be 
separately or partially iciJuccd without danger 

Tlie advantages of Bombay consist in its commercial site, importance, and resources, its 
unequalled Imiboiir and means ol naval accommodation, and Us situation on the Western 
coast, consideied relatively to Europe and to the Poona Mahrnttas. These are too well 
known to require arapliflcation. '1 he advantages of Guzerat (including all we hold to the 
northward) may be reteried to its particular jHisition considered in rt'spect to the other 
greater powers of India, its inicrnal rosouices, and to its frontier position in regard to the 
Western powers 

I'irst.—Whether Ol not any plan of geneial curtailment and consequent partition of 
teriitory be seiiouslya regular si stern of check in respect to the coiitcrnunous native 
States, cannot be denied to be of the highest importance. An inspection of the coloured 
map of India will show that the distance from the eastern boundary of Guzerat to that 
part of the Nizam's territioiy iuiiiierly possessed by us, and now in foct occupied by a 
large detachment of British troops, is but slioit, the intervening country being open; 
that the northern boundary about the .lumiia, and that armies slationcd at these points 
ready to move in any required direction, or to co-operate, if necessary, with forces from 
Bengal or Bundelcund, would give a weight to our foreign politics widely felt by those 
powers in India most likely to retain, if not most able to improve, their present formidable 
degree of strength. 

To this head may also be referred the policy of a local act of the nature rccommendtHl, in 
ita effecte on the other subsidized powers, and whether it may not excite expectations or 
demands in other quarteis calculated to embarrass our more extended political relations, 
llie obvious deductions from this argument would still further support the suggestion 
above offered, viz., that curtailment of territory should be a general, not partial measure. 
The one might be rendered unquestionably safe, the other is at least liable to the risk of 
injurious consequences. It might also be asked, wlieiher the measure should not be general 
to be strictly just 7 

Seaoad.->^The internal resources of Guzerat are great. Its wealth, both landed and com¬ 
mercial, is, from the description given of it, very considerable, and it is likely to continue 
(445.—VI.) T T 3 one 
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one of the richest portions of our Eastern empire, for, independent of iu rich merchants 
and sbroCR^ it contains a race of landed proprietors whose rents are, comparatiTely speaking, 
but moderately assessed to the public revenue. Hie sums capable of teing raised in that 
quarter on emergent occasions would almost surpass belief if the fact were not ascertain^. 
These will ever be at the command of the Company’s goveinment while its power and 
induence remain unimpaired; but with any material diminution thereof, the continuance 
of at least the same extent of advantage may reasonably be questioned. In estimaUng 
the value of these resources to ourselves, we should also seriously consider both the eonse- 
qitence6 and the chance of their being possessed by enemies. 

Tbo interference of our Govemm^at in the affoirs of Guzerat is moreover liable to less 
objection than might be urged against most, if not the whole, of our other late acquisi> 
tions. It was earnestly and long solicited by the Guicdwar government before tt was 
given, and when given, it may be said not only to havo saved that State from impending 
ruin, but lately to have retrieved the almost desperate condition of its affairs.* 

It is hence a matter of no small importance to kiiow precisely both the means and the 
oonsoquenoes of a levy of one crore of rupees, or upwards, to be paid at once for the 
territories restored. ITie Guicawar can only effect it by mortgaging some pait of his term- 
torial revenue, and if his finances should tlience be involved in Iresh embarrassments, an 
evil of serious magnitude would be generated, highly desirable to be avoided as long as we 
continue to exercise a predominant influence in that quai tor. The offer of territorial 
surrender might he so alluring to the Guicawar as to rendet liim careless of the conditions 
on which the price of redemption was to be provided. The money might be raised on terms 
that would involve certain future distraction, m which case we could, neithei in justice nor 
policy, refuse our interposition, and this at a time when the difficulties, if not expense, of 
restoring order might be greatly enhanced. 

But of the policy of weakening or strengthening GuzeraT, a better judgment may be 
formed after considering its frontier position in respect to the Western powers. 

Though little alarmed by the threats of a French invading force in India, I by no means 
think our situation devoid of danger even irom Western foes. 

In this estimate we may pass over the smaller vicinal powers, who, I should hope, may 
be found, on experience, to be latlier additional defences in the long extended barrier 
than objects of great jealousy and alarm. The greater powers, however, will alw^s require 
the eye of attention and vigilance. In this number I should especially class Cabul and 
Candahar, Persia and Scind The former are distant, and at present perhaps fiiendly 
disposed. Scind has ever shown an excessive, naj hostile degree of jealousy of the Britiw 
power. Its means of intercourse with Joudpoor are now ascertained to be much easier than 
was formerly supposed, and Joudpoor, a oonntry of great resource and strength bordering 
Guzerat on the North, is at the devotion of Meer Khan, our present declared enemy, tiirough 
whose influence and power the present rajah, Maun Sing, was placed on the throne. We 
may therefore, in reality, consider these countries as four great Mahomedan powers, capable 
of being leagued by religious as well political ties; for independent of the influence of Meer 
Khan in Joudpoor, the rajah is now actually supported as a kind of state puppet, if not 
prisoner, on his throne by the power of another Mahomedan nawaub, Ibrahim Khan, who 
placed him there f 

Tliough some of these countries are far removed from Guzerat, the immediate subject of 
discussion, they are still capable of exercising a direct influence in respect to it. Persia, 
for example, may shortly Imve it in her power to influence the councils both of Cabul and 
Scind, either jointly or separately. Many circumstances might combine to give her influence 
over both, the latter being a tributary of the former, or, from the jealo is hature of the 
Scind government, Persia, if necessary, might easily detacli her from the Cabul State to 
prosecute French schemes on India, and, if joined with Joudpoor, whose alliance m such 
case it would be neither doubtful nor difficult to secure, a formidable combination is at once 
established on the Guzerat frontier, necessary for us to counterpoise, or whose eventual 
invasion we may very possibly be required to repel. 

In the case supposed, I think we may confidently anticipate that our tributaries and 
dependents in India, together with those on whom we have forced, and those who have 
yet to dread a subsi^ry alliance, will cordially join in common league, either openly to 

assist) 


* 1 beg not to be understood as urging this as a sufficient plea, either injustice or sound policy, 
for die permanent subversion of the Guicawar independence, but merely to mtimato that if the 
reason given iu the text bo valid, there may perhaps be some other fitter quarters than Guzerat, in 
whiob to begin the business of territorial surrender. 

t Joudpoor is a rqjabpoot States but it is said to contain at this moment a stationary Patan army 
of from &0 to 110,000 men, asd ^m 100 to 800 guns, under the command of Mahomed Shaw 
Khan, 

There are other Mussulman tribes and petty cuieftains along the Guzerat frontier, whom I have 
not noticed for the reason above given. The most powerM or theee is Futty Mahomed of Catob, 
whose aBianee with Scind is not very probable, from the known views and anxiety of the latter 
State to extdnd ita dmaititon ever Cuh^ and the ooine^ent jeakmay no# subsistiDg between the 
.two oonntries, 
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assist, or secretly to favour, a Western invasion. In a country where independence is hl{thly 
valued, and where the prejudices of religion and caste inspire even extraordinary notion^ 
of j^ersonal superiority, a state of subjugation or dependence can be pleasant to none of the 
native powers; to many it is intolerable. In the latter more especially we accordingly per¬ 
ceive feelings of humbled and disappointed pride, a feverish sense of degraded honour, and 
an eager desire of emancipation from the British yoke, while those who arc yet frw must 
often look abroad to apprehend that submission to it may bo their fate next. Numerous 
native officers of distinction who have been thrown out of employ by this overthrow of the 
ancient order, tend, by their intrigues and complaints, to keep up the spirit of discontent in 
greater vigour, and to disseminate it more widely. 

It is therefore vain to say that we have added cither to our comparative strength or real 
security by extended empire. We now know and feel that we have not. Our power to 
retain what we have acquired is at this moment suspended in a doubtfnl balance. Neigh¬ 
bours, to be sure, and some of them troublesome, are no more ITieir possessions are effaced 
from the map of India, and the red mark of British empire is seen fearfully extended from 
the Sutleje to Cape Comorin * But we have not added all these resources to our own , we 
are not strong m the strength of the conquered; “ wc are only safe in their weakness and 
the lime may justly be apprehended, perhaps it is not far distant, when one universal crash 
shall retort annihilation upon ourselves. 

Against this day of retribution there appears to me to be no effectual safeguard, wltbout 
the general curtailment of terntory above suggested, and the re-establishment of that 
system of federation, or balance of the power of Stateg, united in political or commercial 
intercourse, which was formerly in tolerable force on the continent of India, began to be 
daily better understood, and affords, when fully acted up to, the best if not the only security 
which human ingenuity can devise against the pi ejects of ambition or the ruinous effects of 
reciprocal enmity. In this system unavoidable hostility is counterpoised by the certain 
support of some fiiends; it is also mitigated and tempered by the interest which each 
state ultimately feels in the preservation of the whole. But conquest, like tyranny, is one 
and indivisible; it can suffer no brother near the throne; it stands singly suppoited, but 
universally hated, and depends, even for security, on bearing down all that has the power 
or the semblance of opposition. 

These seem to me to be some of the most important points to which the question of 
territorial surrender in Guzerat may be referred. Viewing its geographical position, its 
bearings in respect to the Western and to the greater Mahratta powers, and to Bengal; its 
superior advantages both ftom internal resources and locality over other comparatively 
useless possessions; combining these with our limited means of supporting an independently 
efficient force, and the delay and difficulty of relief, when necessary, from other parts, and 
comprehending more specially in view the actual circumstances of Indian policy, I tliink 
would clearly dictate that we sliould improve rather than impair our strength in Guzerat. 
Whether for check or for offensive operations, its importance cannot be doubted; whilst to 
be really respectable, useful, and efficient, whether at home or abioad, it is, I think, equally 
evident that we ought to be independently strong. The measure of partial surrender, con¬ 
sidered in respect to the other subsidized powers, might also be questioned, as before inti¬ 
mated, on the grounds of impartial justice. But if the wisdom of superior authority 
deciees otherwise; if cither now, or in an^ future general arrangement for India, this 
portion of the empire should be deemed of little relative importance, it might then, 1 think, 
be fairly debated, insulateci os these our Western possessions are, whether complete surrender 
would not be more politic, and even more productive, than a retention of territory too 
limited for a commanding weight in the scale of Indian politics, perhaps too limited for 
effectual local sway or defence, and therefore buidensomc on the general resources without 
the return of commensurate advantage; where diminished power or internal distraction 
might also give to foes fresh tnotives to attack, and thereby add to the perils and difficulties 
of the situation, with our means of meeting either much reduced. 

As to the question of general curtailment of territory, and recurrence to a federative 
system of free and independent States, I should think it peculiarly worthy the attention of 
a great and commanding power situated like that of Britain in the East. Her influence m 
the general balance may always bo great. With the certainty of her moderation and 
forbearance, she will be sure of many friends; but the moment of extension is the signal 
for alarm, and the progress of an exterminating policy serves but to generate combinations 
and hate, ultimately dangerous and most probably fatal to her own existence. It is very 
true that the duration of a conquerer’s power may vaiy, under various ciroumstanoes, over 
barbarous nations. It may continue for several generations, but probably much shorter over 
nations of internal energy and resources, whilst, m India in particular, we have certainly 
no pledge of the prolongation of this period in the total dissimilarity of religion, manners, 
habiu, uinguage, and institutions, and in the almost total suspension of social and domestic 
intercourse between the conquerers and the conquered. 

It were superfluous, and perhaps it would be tedious, even if time admitted, to quote 
instances in elucidation of the preceding remarks. The records of the India House, and 

authentic 
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* Tlus Bne has been a little contracted of late yean, but not near enough to remove the sources 
of danger. 
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POlimCAL 

^ authentic ^ubliealiona, contain many hutorical &ct8 to which I should hope these ohserva- 

FOwRlON. ^ns would be found applicable, and to verify even a long existing and not superfidial 

'■ ■ ■ Imowle^e in India of the true principles of the balancing system. 

Appendix, No. 21. These principles, indeed, must naturally arise in all countries out of the peculiar cir- 
vicinal civilised states. They must be referred to these sources, and these 
hot ofth^Jnmto ^ permanent in their effects, and when purely exercised in the 

13 April self-dcrence, they constitute the soundest of all policy, that founded in justice, 

1810. * ®nd cannot be too highly cherished or too forcibly inculcated iu the direction of our foreign 

afPaira 

But to develope this subject fully would Irad to «eat length, whilst I, perhaps, have 
neater cause to apologise even for l&s intrusion. Were tune alluded, I should still ieel 
thftt I wanted ability to discuss this question as its importance merits. I have noticed it 
more from a sense of duty than of (Competency to treat it, from conceiving that questions of 
magnitude, when before the Board, require from its in'‘mbera those opinions which local 
observation has enabled them to form, and which they" conscientiously lielieve to be pro¬ 
motive of the public weal. It is to these motives, and the liberality of the honourable Court, 
that I must trust for indulgence in respect to those now submitted, and which are most 
respectfully offered to maturer judgments to be considered or rejected as to their wisdom 
shall seem meet. 

The Minute of the Commander-in-Chief, dated the 27 th of last month being connected 
with this subject, I have only to add that, under the views and impressions above sub¬ 
mitted, his proposed arrangement lespecting the European regiment seems to me in every 
respect advisable, and has that cordial acquii'scence which 1 feel prompted to give to every 
measure calculated to improve either our internal resources or internal strength, believing, 
as 1 do, these objects to be of the first importance to the stability of our Indian possessions, 
and combining this particular pioposal with what I conceive tdiie the relative advantages 
of increased strength in the Gu/eiat quarter. 

Since writing the above, the accompanying letter and inclosuie from the Accountant- 
general, dated the 6th instant, have reachedtme in circulation. By these it appears that 
the annual revenue we now get from the subsidy districts, and wliicii therefore constitutes 
the amount proposed to be surrendered to the Guicawar, is equal to - - R* 12,43,291 

Colonel Walker proposes, as an equivalent for these, upwards of a 
crore of rupees, or one and a half million sterling, by whum, if we are 
to conclude that the Colonel caicniates the Guicaivar being able to 
raise on this account 1 crore and 20 lacs, this sum will only buy up 
Company’s paper, or diminish a principal sum of debt, equal in annual 


interest to- - - - - - - - 9,60,000 

To which if wo add the amount of Civil and Judicial Savings, pro¬ 
posed by tie bonouiablc Governor - - - - . 2,92,261 

- 12,62,251 

'fho pecuniary gain to the Company will be, per annum ... 8,960 

Or, if the battalion of sepoy and troop of cavalry be also reduced, the total gain 
to the Company will still be no more than - ... 2,66,961 


Under this view of the case, it seems to me doubtful whether even the pecuniary gam 
can be deemed an object of sufficient magnitude to compensate the risk oi the proposed 
arrangement without reducing the military part of the establishment. The actual gam 
appears to be a mere trifle, whilst the preceding remarks will show that I have more than 
doubts of the present policy or safety of this military reduction. If, on the other hand, the 
Guicawai be required to raise a sum sufficient to make the pecuniary «ompensation a 
desirable object, it will require near two crore of rupees to raise our gain by iho transaction, 
including only civil saving to 5^ laos; and in such case, should it ever occur, the conse¬ 
quences of allowing tiie Guicawar to borrow so enormous a snin by mortgage of his revenue, 
and the Company’s government to guarantee the contract, ought doubtless to be duly 
weighed. 
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LLTfER from the Governor-general in Council at Fort William, 
dated 22d S^iomber 1810. 

To the honourable the Secret Committee of the honourable the Court of Directors. 
Honourable Sirs, 

Appendix, No. 22. The principal purpose of this Despatch is to submit to your honourable Committee our 
—sentiments on the proposition for the commutation of the teiritory ceded to us by the state 
Letter from the of the Guicawar as 8(K:urity for subsidy, referred to your decision by the honourable the 
Go^nor-general Governor in Council of Bombay, m his address of the 14th of April, copies of the pro- 
ceedings of that government having (as nli-eady intimated to your honourable Committee) 
22 Sept, transmitted to us to enable us to form and communicate to you our opinion on that 
important questioiL 
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2. The reference however tp your honourable Committee, we obseiwe, la not confined to 
the question above stated, but occasion has been taken, strongly to* urge the policy of 
restoring to the powers from which we derived them, the whole of the temtoiies in India, 
ced^ OB security for subsidy, or rather, os it will be found on a consideration of the 
sabjeot, of abandoning our subsidiary alliances, and restoring tlie whole of our conquests 
in the late Mahratta war. To this extraordinary proposition, we shall advert more ] par¬ 
ticularly in a subsequent part of this address; in tlus place wc shall only remark, tliat it 
would perhaps have been more proper if a suggestion, involving a change in the political 
state of India, more extensive and momentous than ever engaged the speculative delibera¬ 
tions of the legislatnie, bad been submitted to your honourable Committee in communi¬ 
cation with that superior local authority, which is exclusively vested with the irameihate 
cognisance, superintendence, and control of our external relations in this quaiter of the 
British dominions 

8. On the question of oumrautation as applied to Guzerat, we have little to add to the 

X ments Stated in the Minutes of the several members of the government of Bombay, 
appear unanimously to oppose the ine.isure on grounds which, m our opinion, are 
conclusive The most matcnal objections appear tu us to be the certain diminution, if not 
the absolute extinction, of our present efficient political ascendency in the province of 
Guzerat, the more tlian probable return of the state of the Guicawar to that condition of 
pecuniary distress and pecuniary dependence on the native capitalists, with all its attendant 
evils, from which, through the gieat ability and exeitions of the late resident at Barodn, 
we have been enabled to relieve it, the inability of the state of Guicawar, under the 
pressure of its pecuniary difficulties, and under the consequent disorganization of its 
qrstem of government, to fulfil the obligations of the alliance, the augmented probability 
and fraquency of tlie occasions for the employment of our troops in suppressing intemal 
disorders or repelling external danger, the discredit attending a traffic of territorial 
dominion for a pecuniary consideiation, and the obloquy, not to add tho inhumanity, of 
transferring by sale a body of people from a aubjectum to the mild and eiiuitable laws of a 
British Government, to the misrule, oppression, and injustice of a native administration. 

4. On the other hand, the fiecuniary benefits of the proposed arrangement appear to us ti. 
be even more problematical than they have been lepresented by the Government of Bombay. 

5. The only cose in which any positive advantage could be supposed to arise from the 
discharge of a portion of the capital of the Indian debt, by a sacuficc of a part of the 
public income, corresponding lu amount to the reduction of iiiteiest, would bo that m 
which the public securities having been depreciated in consequence of their amount 
exceeding the demand for them, it might be requisite to adopt measures for withdrawing 
a portion of those securities from the market, with a view to restoie tho eiedit ol the public 
fluids But as that cose does not exist, and is not likely to occur m the piesent llounshing 
state of public credit, tho benefit of the ineamiro m this view of it is i emote and specu¬ 
lative, and IS bahweed by the possible disadvantage of tlie measure in a coutrary event, 
of the further improvement of credit and the consequent reduction of tho rate of interest 
on public securities below that wlucli is here contemplated. 

6 Admitting the practicability of reducing a battalion of sepoys and the troop of cavalrj' 
after the restoration of the ceded districts in Guzerat, (a meaf.ure, how'ever, which your 
honourable Committee will observe is decidedly opposed by the professional judgment of the 
Commander-in-Cliicf of Bombay, in wliose opuuon we are disposed to concur,) the annual 
amount of tho saving arising from the proposed transaction will not exceed 3,02,960 
rupees * Witliout the reduction of the battalion and troop, the annual saving is, os stated 
in the Minute of the Member of the Bombay Council, only 8,960 

7 But at tlie penod of discussing tins subject, the government of Bombay could not have 
had in contemplation the measures now in progress for the reduction of the rate of interest 
on the whole of the Indian debt to 6 per cent. If those measures should ultimately suc¬ 
ceed (and of their success we have at present no reason to doubt) they may be expected to 
have taken effect at Bombay by the time when, supposing your honourable Committee’s 
approbation of tlie proposed plan, the commutation would take place In that event, 
therefore, the actual saving of interest on the Indian debt would be of course one-fourth 
less than tliat which is at present computed, and the result of tho transaction would exhibit 

au 


• Beduction of Interest -------- A«.9,60,000 

Beduction of Civil Charges 2,92,2.51 

First Battalion N. Infantry ------ 2,16,000 

Troop of Cavalry 78,000 


Deduct ifa.15,46,2.51 


Bevenuc of the Ceded Districts in Guzerat to be restored • 12,43,291 


Annual Saving ... 3,02,960 


The honowatie the Govoraor of Bombay has calenlated the animal expenae of a Battalion of N Infantty at 
140,000 rap^ which seducca the whole saving to 3,GS,Sfia But this is an error of calculation, aa the monthly 
ohsi^ of aBatiallon is stated at I8,00D rnpees, which makes 3,16,000 peranontn, not 1,80,000. 
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Letter firom the 
G<)<renior*g«neral 
iaCottneU etFort 
rmam,'S2 Sept. 
1810. 


ati anntiAl loss of 2,SI,040 rupees, instead of on annual saving, if no reduetion is n>ode ih 
the xnilitaxy estaldiahment of Bombay, and witli that redaction a saving of only 62,9^6(1.% 

• .8 . On the wbol^ therefore, it may be observed, that pcditical objections of great weight 

Appendix^ No. 22. oppose the su^ested arrangement: that they are of a nature not to be ooimterbalanoed 
by the utmost supposjible advantage to be derived it m a pecuniary point of view.; 
but that in fact no advantage even of tJiat description, but, on the contraiy, an annufd 
pecuniary loss, is likely to result from the adoption of it 

9 We diall now proceed to state a few obs^ations on the project of a general sur¬ 
render of the territories acquired by our connexion with foreign states, sug^sted to the 
consideration of your honourable Committee by the government of Bombay. As that 
proposition appears to have originated with a member of the Coundl of Bombay, mid as 
the grounds of it are exclusively stated in his Minute of the IStb of April, we must neces¬ 
sarily refer to that document in discussing the ments of it. 

10 The expediency of territorial restitution is rested on the jealousy, apprehension and 
discontent of the native powers, and the advantage of re-establishing what he terms “the 
system of federation or halance of the power of states, united iu political or commercial 
intoroonrse," which, he obaerves, “ was formerly in tolerable force on that continent of 
India, began to be daily better imderstood, and affords, when fully acted up to, the best, 
if not the only security which human ii^enuity can devise against the projects of ambititm 
or the ruinous effects of reciprocal enmity." 

11. Beferriug to the extent of our territorial dominions, and the nature of our political 

relations aa the cause, it is observed, that “ a state of subjugation or dependence can be 
pleasant to none of the native powers; that to many, it is intolerable, tliat in the latter 
more especially, we accordingly perceive feelings of humbled and disappointed pride, a 
feverish sense of degraded honour, and an eager desire of emancipation from the British 
yoke" ^ 

12. It cannot be meant to be contended, that the mere extension of the prqject of com¬ 
mutation proposed with res^^t to Guzerai^ to all the other states from which we have 
acquired territory os a security for subsidy, can> have the effect either of restoring the sup- 

E osed pre-existing balance, or of removing the evils which he has so forcibly described, 
ecauae, when the proposed restitutions should have been effected, vanous other states or 
powers would still oe left in the condition believed to generate the sentiments ascribed to 
all, nor will his reasoning he found applicable even to the states subsidized by us on 
territoiial security ; since it is not witii them so much the loss of temtory as the loss of 
independence wliidi is represented as the cause of their aversion ; and if the arrangement 
proposed with respect to Ouzerat be extended to the states in (question, they will still be 
subject to the dependence and control resulting from the stipulations of subsisting treaties. 
Even m this limited application, therefore, of the systeui of teiritorial restitution, we can 
only understand the proposition to mean, the entire renunciation of our defensive allionoea 
with those statea 

13 Admitting this mterpietatiou, and supposing the arrangement to include not only the 
states of Hydrabod and Fuona, but even Oude and the Carnatic, there will still be left 
under the pressure of the feelings represented aa tlie source of danger to the Britiidi 
Qovemment, the state of Nagpoie, and the once formidable powers of Sindiah and Holkor. 
The removal of ihcbe feelu^ and the restoration of what is termed the federation or 
balance of the power of states, seem therefore necessarily to rec^uire the entire restitution 
of our conquests and territorial acquiaitbns, since the formation of the existing alliance 
with the state of Hydrabad, as well as the disBolatiou of all our subsidiaiy engagmmita, 
in other words, the re-establ^unent of the several powers of India, in Uie conation in 
which they existed before the above-mentioned period of time; or, if that be deemed 
impracticable iu consequence of the intermediate mutation of territorial property, at least 
such a distribution of our conquests and acquisitions aa may be thought calculated to 
satisfy the minds of the discontented chiefe, and establish the desired balance of power 
feom which the reserved portion of the British dominions is to derive security. 

U We 
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14. We are left to conjecture the epeclfic nature of the arrangement by which these or 

effi»eta are expected to be produced We can only understand from the tenor of the Minute, FOREIGN, 

that they are to be the result of territorial restitutions, combined with the re-establishment — 
of the independence of those states, who are repiesent^ to be enthralled by their alliance Appendix, No. 22. 
with the Bntish Goveminent, and of the power of others which have l>een weakened by _ 
our conquests We cannot therefore reconcile the means to the end, without supposing the i 

proposition to comprehend the ilissolution of oui alliances with the states of Hydrah<id and 
Poona, and the restitution of the territories ceded by them, the surrender of a jiait, if frilliam,22 Swt. 
not the whole, of tho territory acquired by the war with the Mahratta chieftains, and .is isio. 
the result of this course of policy, tho ro-establishmeut of the federative form of tlie Mah- 
ratta empire 

16. If this be the general outline of the arrangement in contemplation, it has not yiro- 
bahly occurred to the member of the Bombay Council, that tho execution of it m\ olves 
tile immediate dismemberment of the territories of other states as well as of our own, the 
dispossession or subjugation of vaiious cliiefs placed by our powei in a condition of inde¬ 
pendence, and a compneated violation of public faith and solemn treaties and engage¬ 
ments, and that consequently such a system of restitution and concession could alone he 
accomplished by a seiies of acts of violence, injustice, and public treachery. 

16. It cannot however be necessary to enter into the discussion of a project which, to 
every person acquainted with the political state of India, and with the nature of our public 
engagements and external relatiom, carries with it its own lefutation, since it is lu the 
first place morally impiactic.able; and if that were otherwise, it would be calculated to 
counteract the views which it was intended to accomphsh. But we hh.dl close tins biaiich 
of the subject by transcribing ''with a view to save the trouble of reference) the follov mg 
passages of a letter fiom the Governor-general in Coimcil to youi honourable Goiimiittee, 
of the 1st of June 1806, wluch aie directly applicable to tlio question befoie us, althougli 
originating in a proposition uihnitely less extensive than that which is the subject of our 
present remarks. 

“ With regard to the question of restitution, upon which your honourable Committee, 
by the tenor of your despatch, appears to desire the opimon of the Governor-general in 
Council, the information which will be in the jiossession of your honoinable Committee, on 
your receipt of this despatch, maybe expected to enable your honouiable Committee to 
judge both of the expediency and practicabdity of any lestitutions, in addition to thoso 
which have been made by late arrangements to Dowlnt Row Sindiah.and which aio about 
to be made to the Rajah of Berar. We deem it pioper, notwithstanding, to offer some 
remarks upon that subject to the consideration of your lionouniblc Committee 

“ The precise limits of our temtonal dominion, which your honourable Committee has 
stated to be desirable, liaving actuaUy been established, and the remainder of your conquests 
being disposed of by arrangements sanctioned by the obligations of our public faith, we 
doubt the justice and the policy even of any attempt to disturb them, imd oie convinced 
of its impracticability, consistently with indispensable considerations of equity and interest. 

Admitting that it were advisable to re-establish Sindiah in the possession of the noi them 
territory of Hindostan, it would evidently be necessary to make an adequate compensation 
within the limits of our reserved dominion, or from our jxsrmanent resources, to the numerous 
chieftauis whose claims have been advantageously satisfied by the assignment of tliose 
tenures to the westwaid of the Jumna, which, undei such a proposed anangenicnt, they 
would be required to relinquish But of the pohey of re-estabhshing the power of Sindiah 
in the vicinity of our noi-th-west frontier, and of the &r superior advantages of tlio late 
disposal of our Western conquests, we have already stated our opinion , if therefore that 
opinion, which corresponds with the sentimeuts both of tho late Marquis Cornwallis and of 
Marquis Wellesley, be correct, the expediency of such a measure must depend upon a inudi 
moie comprehensive question, to whim we shall advert in a subsequent part of this de.s- 
patch. Similar observations apply to the question of effecting the restoration to Sindiah 
of the forts and distiicts in tho Deckan, which he ceded to the bonourablo Company oud 
its alhes at the conclusion of the peace 

“ With regard to the expediency of tiie retrocession to tho Rajah of Berar of the tern- 
tory formerly in his possession to the westward of the nver Wurda, our opimon is, that 
adverting to the present system of our political relations, and to the condition of tiie other 
Mahratta states, it would, upon the whole, be desirable to accomphsh that object, cxclmliug 
however &om the retrocession of that territory the system of a participation of rights in 
the same distnets The grounds on which we deem it an object of pohey to improve the 
condition of the Rajah of Berar's dominions have been stated in documents submitted on 
former occasions to the notice of your honourable Committee, and are fully explained in 
our despatch of tho 14th ultimo, which your honourable Committee will ivceivo by the 
present opportunity The principal of those grounds is the considerable restitutions which 
have been made to Smdiah by the treaty of November last, and to Holkai by the late 
treaty of peace, restitutions wbidi afford to the Rajah of ^^rar room to contemplate a 
disadvantageous comparison of his condition with tiiat of Dowlut Rao Sinduih, and 
Jeswunt b!m Holkor, with reference to tiie different course of policy pursued by the r^ah 
and by the two Isditer chieftains since the termination of the war of 180.3, and even with 
reference to the :^t of Smdiah liavi^ been the principal instigator of the war For 
although we have great reason to believe that the Rajah of Berar meditated a co-opeiution 
in the hostRe proceedings of Dowlut Bao Sindinh, and a union of inteiests with that 
(446.— ^VI.) trir 2 , chieftain 
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« chieftain and Holkar, yet he nevet proceeded to the length of actual hostility against the 

FQBS16N. British power, unless his partidpation in the irruptions of his brother's troops into the 

territory of our ally, the Soubah^ of the Deckw, be presumed, of which fact howeiselr 
Appendix, No. 22. ^ ajjg altogether satisfied; and even admitting his participation in that act of aggres- 
sion, he is entitled to the credit of having speedily abandoned tiiat course of conduct, and 
^**®'*^*“ , of subsequently reflating his proceedmgs in conformity to the established i-elations of 
inCwnS^iS^Arr "'^^7 *“<1 concord Wween the two statea 

WHUom, 22 Sept. “ impracticability, however, of obtaining the consent of his highness the Soubabdar 

IglO. * of the Deckan, to reUn<j[ui8h tie extensive and valuable territoiy to the westward of the 

Wdrda without an equivalent, and the objections which oppose the expediency and even 
the justice of any such attempt, must be obvious to your honourable Committee. We ate 
not aware of the practicability of offering any other equivalent than an equivalent in 
money (not less than 20 iocs of rupees per annum), which our finances could ill support, 
and the grant of any species of equivalent, the burtiien of wluch must be exclusively borne 
by the honourable Company, cannot, we imagine, be contemplated 

“ But the pohticnl disadvantages and danger of any odditonal extensive restitutions to 
the Mahratta states, supposing them to be practicable, without gross violations of public 
faith, ore in our judgment extreme Even the restoration of all our conquests, combined 
with the dissolution of the treaty of Bassein, flu from disposing tlie Mahratta nation to 
observe the relations of iieace towards the British power, would evidently, from the nature 
of the transaction, the habits and princifdes of the nation, and we might add, from the 
inherent propensities of human nature, lead the Mahrattas to take advantage of such 
ncquiied power on their port, and such diminished sticngth and resources on ours, to 
attempt the subvcision of the Biitisli power in India. But the complicated confusion 
which must result from such an extensive revolution in the political state of India; the 
complexity of subverted interests which must attend it; the unlimited violation of pledged 
faith involved in such a project, and the total derangement of the whole system of our 
Government, which the execution of such a project must inevitably produce, appear to ns 
to exclude even the possibility of contemplating so vast a plan of concession We consider, 
indeed, any concessions to the Mahrattas beyond a certmn limit, to bo dangerous in pro{>or> 
tion to thoir extent. We ore of opinion that the utmost admissible degree of concession 
has been extended to Sindiah. We should deem it advisable, for wio reasons above 
expbunod, to grant proportionate concessions to tbe Rajah of Berar, but wo have stated 
the absolute impracticability of such a measure m the existing order of affairs 

The security and tranquillity of our domimons must depend upon tlie actual supcnoiity 
of our power, upon the sense which the native states entertain of it; upon the comparative 
weakness of those states individually; upon the natural obstacles to an effectual combi¬ 
nation of their stiength j and upon our stnet observance of those principles of forbearance, 
justice and moderation towards other states, a confidence in wluch must relieve them from 
tlie apprehension of any desire on our part to control their independence, to invade their 
rights, or to interfere m the management of their internal conccins It is vain to expect 
that any extent of concession wotdd eradicate from the minds of the Mahratta chieftains 
a disposition to take advantage of any state of circumstances favourable to the lecovery 
of their reduced power and dominion, or to the subversion of our own But while on the 
one hand the unfettered command of our extensive resources, and the experienced superiority 
of our aims, combined with such a state of military preparation as may enable us at all 
times to oppose a prompt resistance to any external attack, may be ex][>ected to overawe 
the independent states of India ; on the other, the duo observance of the principles above 
described must at least deprive them of any lulditioiml motive to the prosecution of hostile 
designs, and may gradually lender Sindiah, Holkar, and the Bajali of Bera , contented with 
the reduced condition of then power, and dispose them permanently to abstain from the 
contemplation of any systematiG project of ambition or levcnge. 

“ The mum foundations of our present power, greater than at any former period of the 
British dominion in India, have been laid by tliose ariaugements, which excluded from 
these tenitones the dangerous ascendency and growing power of the French, which have 
united our interests and combined our strength with the interest and tlie strength of the 
two gi-eat states of the Deckan, and by those memorable exertions in the cause of justice, 
which have eradicated or subdued all that was formidable of the power and influence of 
our enemies ■ which have augmented our political ascendency and territorial resources, 
established the supCTiority of the British jirms, and finally enabled ns to accomplish that, 
complete consohdation oi our dominion, wbioli it has uniformly been the object of this 
Government to obtain. 

“ Before we close this address, we deem it proper to advert to the observations contained 
in your honourable Committee’s despatch on the subject of modifying the stipulations of 
the treaty of Bassem 

“ Any relaxation in the stipulations of that treaty would be gratifying to the Mahrattas, 
in proTOrtion to the hope which it might afford of weakening and ultimately of subverting 
the influence of the Bntish Government m the state of Poona. The endeavours, therefore, 
which under such circumstances would be made by the principal Mahratta chieft^s for the 
accoinphshment of that olject, would evidently occasion much embarrassment to the 
Biitish Government, would produce the necessary alternative of either suffering those en¬ 
deavours to take effect, or of interfering in the intrigues of ihe Durbar of Poona in a manner 
inconsistent with the prindples which we profess to mamtain, and would probably involve 
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US in disputes with the principal Mahratta chieftains, and lay the foundation of inter- of 

minabk ti'oubles. We are satified that as far as repects the object of reconcilinpr the FOREIGN. 

Mahratta chieftains to our connexion with the Peishwa, there is no alternative but either | 

to maintain the alliance on its present basis, or to abandon it altogether. tlie former Appen dix, N o 22. 

secures the advantages for the attainment of which the alliance was originally formed ; , 

tlie latter (admitting its practicability consistently with public faith) would only seive to 

revive the ambition of the Mahratta state, and afford additional means of prosecuting Conncil at Fbrt 

hostile designs against the British Ooveniment, with n view not only to the recovery of jVtUutm, 22 Sept. 

the conquered territories, but to the subversion of the British power, in the prosecution of isiO. 

which the Mahrattos would iiossess the means almost wholly uncontrolled of efficient 

co-operation with a French force 

Your honourable Committee .appears to suppose tliat the suggested modifications of the 
treaty of Bassein would be consistent with the wishes of the Peishwa; your honourable 
Committee, bowqver, will observe, fiom a reference to the corresiiondence with the resident 
at Poona, that whatever may have been the original reluctance of bis highness to accede 
to all the stipulations of the treaty of Bassein, he now considers bis welfare to depend 
entirely on the maintenance of tliose stipulations, and we aie satisfied that the Peishwa 
luus no desire whatever for the modification of the treaty That of the two propositions 
suggested by your honourable Committee, he would receive with indifference tho proposi¬ 
tion for tlie abrogation of tlie article which prohibits lum from entering into any nego¬ 
tiation with a fon'ign state without the knowledge and concurrence of the British Govern¬ 
ment , and that the proposition for the removal of the subsidiary force to a position with¬ 
out the limits of his dominions, would be received by liis higliueas w'lth alarm, tuid would 
be decidedly rejected. With lefcrence to those facts, it only remains to consider the dis¬ 
solution of the alhancc and the suggested mcKbfications in a pract cal point of view. 

“ With regard to the dissolution of the alliance, assuming, as is undoubted, the Peishwa’s 
solicitude for its contmuanco, it becomes a question whether, consistently with public 
faith, tlie British Goveimncnt could renounce the alliance, even though such renunciation 
should be accompanied by the restitution of all the rights and teriitorial acquisitions 
obtained by the treaty of Bassein, and its subsequent mollification The rcstoiation of 
those nglits and acquisitions, however, would certauily be indispensable, undoi the sup¬ 
position that, consistently wuth public faith, we could . -eclaro the dissolution of the alliance 
Without Ills highness's consent 

“ When your honourable Committee adverts to the impoitance of the lights and tho 
territory acquired under the tieaty of Bassein, your honourable Committee will judge of 
the injury and the embaiTassmont which would losult from the suiTcnder of them, cou- 
sideied not only with lefeinnco to their political advantages, and to the actual lesomces 
of the ceded territory, but also to the danger of unlimited concession to the chieftains 
lately m arms against us, for in favour of ^eir views and not those of the Peishwa, tho 
concession would in fact bo made. 

“ But in the dissolution of tho alliance with tho state of Poona, the question of out 
public faith is involved, not only with the Peishwa, but with his highness the Soubahdnr 
of the Deckan , the treaty of Bassein containmg stipulations in favour of his highness, of 
which the foundation was laid in the treaty of Hydrabad, concluded in October 1800 , 
and which by anticipation aiq confirmed by the pioiviuons of the secret and separate 
articles of that treatv. 

“ With respect to the suggested modifications of the treaty of Bassein (still adverting 
to the disinclination of the Felsliwa to the mirodnetion of any change in its existing 
stipulations), it is obvious that Ins highness’s consent to such modifications could alone 
be obtained by sacrifices or concessions adequate, in his opinion, to the benefits winch he 
would relinquish; .uid we have already stated to your honourable Committee oui ojiinion 
of the evils which would result from those modifications ” 

17 Setting aside the question of the practicability of temtorial re.stitution as it relates 
to the obligations of justice and of public faith, it may not be improper to state a few 
general observations with respect to the “ federation or balance of the power of states 
united in political or commercial intercourse,” which is represented to liave been " formeily 
in tolerable force on the continent of India," and to have been destroyed by the British 
Government at a time when it began to be daily better understood. 

18. As on abstract proposition, all opinions vnll agree tluat a balance of the power of 
states united in political or commercial intercourse, affords the best if not the only 
security whicli human ingenuity con devise a^nst the projects of ambition, or the 
ruinous effects of reciprocal enmity” But a balance of power to be efficient must, we 
apprehend, be fonned upon principles of convention, such as those under which it suh- 
suted on the continent of Europe before the French Revolution. It must arise out of a 
consentaneous submission to a system of public law, and a recognition of reciprocal rights 
as they respect the several states individually, and of reciprocal duties as they relate to 
the imp oa iti oTi of restraints upon their own ambition or on the ambition of their neigh¬ 
bours. It must bo founded at least upon a dedwred renimciation of views of conquest as 
a pnndple of government, and it must operate by the apprehended, and os the occasion 
may require, by the actual association of several states to resist the endeavours which any 
one state msy employ to n^randize its power at the expense of another. 

13. At no peeriod of tiie mstoiy of India do we recc^nize the existencejif on;^ such system 
of j^eraUon fx baWice of the power of states; nor indeed is it compatible with the 
(445.—YL) V17 3 . dbaxacter, 
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ohoraoter, prindDles, and constitution of the states which have been established on the 
continent of Incuik With them, wm; raj^e, and ccmqaest ecmstitute an avowed pruudpis 
of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, and the oMef source of public gloiy, sanctioned 
and even recommended by the ordinances of religion, and proBe(»ited without the sein> 
blance or pretext of justice; with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity and 
public faith, and restrained alone by the power of resistance. 

20. Under the successful impulse of these principles, the vast empire of the Mahomedans 
was established over more than the continent of India On its nuns arose the power of 
the Mahratta state, whieh subsequently branched out into a confederation of cmefa, |Htv. 
femedly directed to objects of conquest and universal exaction, the fruits of wbi^ by 

£ p convention were to be divid^ by specific proportiona The same views and jwinr- 
animated and extended the usurpations of Hyder AlU and his successor. The checks 
the Malirattas and the rulers of Mysore occasionally received from the power of the 
Nizam, and from different combinations among these thrw states, were the result not of a 
pre^tablished federation and balance of power, but of the prevalence of a i^stem of 
conquest, violence, and usurpation. Tlie efforts of the contending parties were directed 
not to the just limitation, but to the subversion of each other's power, and the aggran¬ 
dizement of their own ; and it is unnecessary to refer to the testimony of spedific fectsi, 
with a view to demonstrate the self-evident proposition, that the pei'nianent existence of 
a balauce of power is incompatible with reciprocal views of conquest and ambition. 

21 We have referred the period of time when it is said that a balance of power existed 
in India, and that it was beaming daily better understood, to that which immediately 
preceded the conclusion of the treaty of alliance with the state of Hydrabad m the year 
1800, because from that date must be considered to have commenced that system of 
supposed oppressive connexion, to which and to its consequences are asenbed the evils so 
feelingly deplored. At that time we discern no traces of a balance of the power of states 
Five years before, the dominion of the Nizam had been laid at the feet of the Mahrattas, 
and he was compelled to purchase their lenity by enormous sacrifices, his dominions were 
subsequently invaded by the trooiis, and his government msultod and menaced by the 
power of Sindiah, and he continned m this degraded state of dependence and control until 
relieved by the complete consolidation of tiie general defensive alliance concluded with the 
British Government The Mahratta powei extended in the north of Hindostan from the 
Ganges to the Jumna, and from the Jumna to the Indus; to the north and south, from 
Sotnd to the Nerbuddah; to the east and west, from Bundelcund to Guzerat. In the 
Deckon it extended from the Nerbuddah on one side of the Nizam’s dominions to tlie 
confines of the Mysore, and on the other to the Northern Oircars. The several Bigpoot 
states, and the voi ious petty chiefehips mterspei’sed throughout that vast extent of country, 
unable to oppose, yielded their contributions to the pr^atory armies of the Malirattas 
It will not be contended that this descnption of the pobtical state of Hindostan and the 
Beckon exhibits any features of a balance of power But it may perhaps be alleged, that 
this enormous extent of dominion, although comprehended under the general denomination 
of the Mahratta Empire, and united by a species of confederation, consisted in fact of four 
distinct powers counterbalancing each other. 

22. That this bond of association might induce them to protect each other from the 
attack of a foreign power may be admitted, but it involved no restraint upon their own 
projects of conquest and rapacity, nor provided against tlie ambitious designs of one to 
control or absorb the power of another Accordingly at tlie period alluded to, we have 
seen Sindiah at the hea<l of a powerful army domineering over the state of Poona; at 
another we have seen bun exacting contiibutions from the state of Nagpore. We have 
seen liiin contending for the supremacy with Holkar, and the latter usuroing i^he govern¬ 
ment of Poona, and exiielling the Peii^wa from his capital; while, in the midst of this 
collision, they were all ready to unite m the prosecution of foreign conquest, eager to 
extend their general dominion, but careful to provide for their separate interests by a 
division of the spod 

23 We are at a loss to discover in this representation of facts any unproved knowledge 
or practical application of the prinufdes of n balance of pow» among the states of India 
24 But it may perhaps be mtended to maintam, that the power of the Mahratta state was 
counterbalanced by that of tlie British Government; and that the former was withheld 
by a dread of the latter from proseoating against it any hostile designs Admitting this 
still the solid principles of a balance of power and commercial mtercourse are not to 
be traced in such a situation of affairs ; such a ooimterpoise of power must momentarily 
be subject to destruction, when tranquillity' and self-defence are the sole objects of one 
party, and war, rapine, and conquest constitute the govemmg principle of the other, 
it then behoves the former to combine eveiy means of additional security that justice may 
warrant, and dreumstanoes may render attainable. 

25. We shall not adduce in proof of the existence of that spirit of insatiable conquest 
which we have asenbed to the native states without distinction, the various efforts which 
tlu^ have employed to subvert the power of the British Government in India since the 
penod of its establishmmit. The existence of it as the actuating prindide of every Indiw 
power requires no demonstration; and we found upon it this tmdiaaiable condusion, that no 
extent of concession and of temtorial restitution could have the effect of establishing any 
real and effectual balance c£ power ui India, or would purchase forbearance on the part of 
other statea when the means of aggrandizement should be placed in thdr hands Toa;r 

, honoaiable 
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LoAOuraHe Committee lias indeed justly remarked in your letter of tUe 30th of October ot 

18P5, that “ to recede is often more hazardous than to advance,” adding, that “ this obser- FOEEIQN. 
vation is peculiarly applicable to India, where there is little probability that conctssion 
would be attributed by the native powers to any othei motives than weakness and fear ” Appen diy, N o. 22. 

26 To enter more deeply into this discussion would require a laborious review of trans- .ter the 
actions and events during a long course of years, and an inquiry mto the views, charactei, Q^yomer-gpnertd 
disposition, and relative constitution of the present states of India, the necessity of which Council at Fort 
is superseded both by the knowledge which your honour.vblo Committee already possesws jy,ii,am, 2& Sept. 

■ on these subjects, and by the conviction which we enti'rtain, that no argument can be isio. 
requisite to demonstrate how vain would be the expectation of augmenting our seem ity by 
diminishing our power and political ascendency on tho contment of IiiduL 

27. We deem it unnecessary to pass any observaiioiis on the views and principles of 
conduct which the member of the Bombay Council has thought profier to ascribe to the 
British Government, or to point out the errors of his information regarding the political 
state of India, and the conmtion of the native powers The knowledge which your hon¬ 
ourable Committee derives from more authentic sources will be sufficient to dispiove the 
one and to correct the other. 

We have tho honour to be, &c. 

Fort William, Minto, 

22d September 1810. J. Lumsden 

H Cdebroohe 
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EXT RACTS from DESPATCHES from tbo Court of Directors to the Governor-general 
m Council at Bmgal, relative to Political Tninsactiona with tho States of Otoe, Nag- 
POBE, Katitwab, Hydbabad, Cutch, Mysoke, and Tbavanoobe. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 9th November 1825 
1.63, The correspondence before us presents a truly Letter from, dated 24th April! 823 ; 147, also 155 
deplorable picture of the condition of the tenitories under **f L3lh Juno 182.3, and 181 of 12th September 1823. 
the government of the Eingof Oude, and gives us strong Employment of Ilnti«h troops against lefi’netory Ze- 
reason to apprehend, tliat tihe services of our tioops have Prevalcnco of Gang Robbenes m 

be., too employed, not to ™pp.o- iodoo, 

but to perpetuate it by supporting oppressioiL ® 

164, The difficulties attending tlie realization of the revenue in almost all parts of Appcndi.T, No 23. 

the Oude territory appear to be so great, that without our assistance they would be abso- ^ . . 

lately insuperable. Year after year our troops have been called in, not to protect tho King Extracts, &c. 
of Oude against foreign enmity or mterual rebellion, but to aid the aumils in exacting the Political letter to 
annual assessment from every petty zemindar or talookdor, and frequently in seizing tho 9 Nov. 

persons of the landholders, or demolishing their forts. 1B25, 

165 A government which is constantly complaining of the impossibility of keeping its 
subjects in obedience cannot be a good government The disaffection and the difficulty of 
raising a revenue of which tho King of Oude so continually complained, appear to have 
been mainly occasioned by the extortions and oppressions of the aumils. Not only the 
late acting resident, Major Raper, and the present resident, Mr Ricketts, have made repeated 
representations on the sulgect in the strongest terms, botli to the King of Oude and to you; 
but even the officers who have been successively emjiloyed at the head of detachments, to 
accompany the aumils in raising the revenue, have been forcibly impressed with tho some 
view of their conduct 

156. Under an ordinary state of things, the evil would have partially remedied itself 
The talookdars would have resented the attempt to extort from them more than the due 
amount of revenue; and the fear of diuving them to a resistance which the Oude govern¬ 
ment without your aid is little able to overcome, would have opemted strongly as a 
check upon undue exactions, whether on the part of the aumils themselves, or of tlie 
government. 

167 This salutary restraint you have effectually removed by employing your troops in 
accomplishing a genend and systematic demolition of all the gurrees which the landholders 
in the disturbed districts had erected for their own protection. 

168. The commanders of detachments were indeed enjomed by the resident never to lend 
their assistance in exacting revenue, without having previously satisfied themselves, by 
documentary evidence, of the jiutice of the deraand. In the first place, however, you will 
remark in what situation by ttiis arrangement yon are placed. You erect your military 
(dficers into judges between a prince, -j^om you still profess to call independent, and his 
own subjects, and call upon them to decide on the justico of his demands for revenue. 

Neyertbeless this interference, however ohjeotionable in principle, would, if effectual, be at 
least preferable to the practice of employing your troops without investigation, in support 
of the most aitomons acts of mi^vemme^; bat you are yourselves fully aware ffiat such 
(446.—Tt) TT ir 4 a precaution 
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a precaution never con. be etFectual: “ It ia quite obvious," sajrs Mr. Secretary Ptinsep, in 
his despti^i to the resident, dated 29th Mart^ 1823, “ that an inquiry of the deserii^ton 
above adverted to, although conducted with the best intentions, can aEbrd but a par^l 
check to, and a feeble security against injustice and oppression, where specido engagements 
rarely eidst, and whore the, point at issue is frequently the demand for augmented jumma, 
founded on alleged assets sufficient to meet the inorease." 

159. It cmi rarely be possible for us, at so great a distance, to point out particular instances 
of the evils arising from a mischievous course of administration; but in the present instance, 
one yemarkable case has forced itself particolaily ou our attention; we allude to the case of 
Meer Cossim Ah, fonnerly talookdarof Beerpore, who, by his services to your government, 
liad established a claim upon your good offices, and who, in tlie opinion both of the resi¬ 
dent and of yourselves, was the vjetim of oppression, to which it was more than probable 
that he would never have been exposed, had not you compelled him to surrender his forts, 
and lent the assistance of your troops to enforce thei- demolition. 

ICO Nor were our own territories exempt from the consequences of the system of mis- 
goveminent which prevailed in Oude; several instances have occurred in which talookdars, 
ejected from their estates in consequence of inability or unwillingness to my the jumma 
which was demanded of them, have collected bands of armed followers, and sought refuge 
in our teriitories, where they emplo3’’ed themselves, as in tlie instauoe of Pirtie Paul Sing, 
in rajiine and plunder , and the inefficient police of Onde ha-* suffered formidable bands of 
dacoils to form themselves in the jungles, who infest not the frontier merely, but our terri¬ 
tories to a considerable distance. 

161. These evils have not escaped your attention, and we learn from your letter of lOtli 
September 1824, and from your proceedings of a date subsequent to those referred to m 
that letter, that you have exerted youi influence with the Kiqg of Oude, with the view of 
inducing him to refoim the whole plan of his government, and that in consequence a sys¬ 
tem is likely to he introduced, of which the basis is the abolition of the plan of farming 
the revenues annually to aumils, and the gradual introduction of qumquennial settlements 
through the whole of lus dominions ' 

162 We agree with you that these measures, if judiciously earned into execution, ere 
calculated to remove a portion of the evil, and at any rate to prevent the assistance of oiii 
troops from being annually demanded to enfoice ex.vction8, of the justice or injustice of 
whicli it is impossible that your officeis sliouldhave the means of forming a correct opinion. 
As it is impossible to draw tlie line between just and nnjust exactions, there axe only two 
modes of jiroceeding which do not involve us in the suppoit of oppression; the one is, that 
of withdrawing altogether from our connexion with tho Oude state , the othei is, that of 
bringing about a reform in its administration From tho foimer course we are debarred 
by the provisions of the existing tieaty, the stipulations of whicli fully empower you to 
interfere in the way in which you have done While, however, your nght thus to inter¬ 
fere 18 indisputable, we sincerely regret that neceasity should lia\ c arisen for exercising it 
16.3. The general tenor of your instructions of the 29th March 1823 to the resident 
appeal's to be very proper. We are happy to obsei ve, that lusteiul of attempting to prescribe 
to the King of Oude tho adoption of a specific plan of revenue management, similai’ to that 
whicli has been established m the ceded districts of Oude, j’ou diiected the resident to call 
upon his majesty to revert to tlie institutions prevalent in the best times of hia picdeccssors, 
when the counti'y enjoyed a muck higher degree of prospcilty than at present, and the 

S lo are stated to liave been comparatively happy and contented Although the king 
ssed to be quite convinced of the necessity of uhaudoning the farming system, and of 
collecting the revenues nraance, and expressed himself in toims mdicatpig satisiaction at 
your having brought the state of his internal affairs to his serious notice, -t would appear 
from your letter to the lesident, of tho 3d October 182.3, that you were doubtful whether 
his majesty was sincerely dispo.s(>d to adopt such regulations as would ensure an equitable 
assessment of the lands, and afford full security to tho zemindars and talookdars against 
undue exactions on the part of the revenue officers , and also to the inferior landholders 
against the oppressions of the more powerful talookdars and zemindam Judging from the 
remarks mode by Mr. Ricketts upon the draft of proposed regulations, inclosed in thn 
King of Oude's letter, we are, indeed, led to apprehend that tliero is too much ground for 
your suspicion, but we are nevertheless of opinion, tliat if tho resident should not have 
succeeded in his endeavours to obtain a revision of those regulations tp the desired extend 
it wopld still be a valuable point gamed to introduce the new system, however imperfect, 
into those districts, where, from the long prevalence of disorder and contumely, there will 
he tho least danger that any change can Injuriously affect either the condition of the people 
or the revenues of the state 

164. Although we possess the political consultations of your government to the ^4th 
September 182fi, eleven months later tiian the date of the instmctions above alluded to, 
we have not been able to discover what was the result of Mr. Rickett's negotiation, and we 
are, therefore, quite unceriain whether or not an^ practical meaanre has be^ taken by fke 
government of Oude for superseding the authonty of the aumils in the districts inliamted 
by the Ri^jcoomax talookdars and zemindars. We are in an ^ual state of uncertain^, 
whether anything has been done for the extirpation of the formidable bands of rohbena who 
have found a secuire shelter in the jungles on the king's frontiers. Conridering how touch 
importance you attach to the negotiation upon these points, ve are rat^ sntpri^ 
it shottld have been allowed to drop; for however much yow own attention may haw been 

lipsorbed 



cm ^ tABft INDIA OOM^AKV. m 

Tiilllli^Wi Inroseeatkm of lustifi^es wilih t|M staia of Ava, wo nee no reason why th® 

hr Mfki^ restdont tfttonld have omitted to keep you of the progrese of FOREIGa. 

oiSi^satthecouiHiofLuclmow^ — 

' Id*, fhmre is on4 passage in your last instrooUons to Mr. Bkketts which has par- Appoa dut, K o. 84. 
tistdaily attaaeted our notice; we allude to that wherein you assign as a reason for requir- »,*,1!^ ** 

hc^ detsalsd infonnation respkftiim the state of the country, your wish to possess the means _ ^ 

^ndontihg some ulterior course m proceeding, in case the Kang of Oude sliould M to act 

to his profiwslona. Ootnbiaiug this observation vrith the anxiety you expressed to pre- 
vail upon his majesiy to allow yon to employ British officers in making the first eetUementa 
of tba reveauea, it has ooonrred to us os possible, that you may have contemplated the 
authoritative imposition oi that agency as we ulterior coarse to be resorted to m the case 
si^yposed. If so, we must caB to your recollection tliat the article which gives you tlie 
rljgbt of requiring the fcurg to reform his administration, ^ovides expressly that the reform 
shidl be carried mto eifoot by his own officers. It most indeed be admitted that a perti¬ 
nacious and persevering disregard on his part of your counsels would constitute a literal 
infiuction Of the terns of the treaty. Bather, however, than incur the hosard and odium of 
a rajdiUre wi^ the Kti^ of Oude, we should ^eatly prefer your acquiescing in his propo- 
siUims, however defective, trusting to the viplance and zeal of the resident to detect and 
{koint out the evils which may berame apparent in the practicnl application of the king’s 
jdaiL 

166. Under soy system that may be established, the result must mainly depend upon the 
duwaoter trfthe agenfo by whom it is administer^ ; and we would not utterly despair of 
the possibility of an intelligent resident, of conriliatory manners and active mind, being 
enab^ to acquire on influence over the minds of the king and his ministers, which might 
be advantageously exercised in procuring the selection of a better class of revenue officers, 
and in prevailing upon the government to establish checks upon the conduct of the aumils, 
where ^e farming system prevails, and to rest satisfied with just and equitable assesbrnents. 

In tiius expressing ounmlves, we would not be understood us under-rating the importance 
of prosecuting by all fair means the object you liave in view of effecting a ohan^ in the 
revenue system itself, but merely os deprecating the r^rt to any measures which may tend 
to subvert the existing bams of our relations with the King of Oude, or even to interrupt the 
good feeling which has now for many years actuated his conduct towards the Britisli 
Government 


EXTBACT POLITICAL LETTER to dated 1st October 182a 

8 Yoir have been apprized in a former communication, of the deep Letter fVom, dated 3 1st May, 1826; 128 

impression which had own made upon our minds by what we have toisaol^ol’-lf tol_8l,ofLetter27tl» July 
let^ned from your correspondence, and from your proceedings with 1826; and 126 of liCtter of 17th No- 
resnoct to the misgovernment and disorganized condition of the Oude cormpondence 

territory ; and the conviction we enterteined of the nec^ity of a i„ TheTmrnill Id! 

thorough reform in the ndraimstration of that countiy. On this subject r^Uou of tite Oude territory, 
it IS scarcely necessary to assure you that our opinion continues ' 

unclianged. That the agency of British troops should be the means by which the zemindars Political Letter to 
and m^oozars, who ore unable or unwilling to satisfy the undue demands of the king's Jitnyttlf I October 
aumiki for revenue, should be subjugated by force, du»blcd from future icsistance by tlic 
demolition of tbeir forts, Bul>i«cted to oil manner of extoition and oppression , and, finally, 
in too many instances expelled from their possessions, and driven by des[)erat)on to betake 
tiiemselves to a predatory life, is a state of things so unu’orthy of the cimracter of your 
Government, aud so discreditable to the British name, that there are few sneriflocs wliich 
we should not be willing to make rather ttian it should continue 

10 The accounts now transmitted are so far more satisfactory than those which preceded « 
them, inasmurii as tlioy do not inform us of any fresh employment of your troops for the 
eoereitsi of the Oude zemindara. Tl»e uiability, however, of the King of Oude, without 
your asostanee, to enforaa even just demands is such, that his re\enue8 have fallen off 
greatly tince the practice of employing^ your troops to levy them lina been discontinued ; 
while any suoli reform in bis admimstratiou ns would lendtr it either just or politic to 
revnrt tp that practice seems as for distant as evm-. 

' 11. There appears to have been no negligence on your port in pressing upon the atten¬ 
tion e£ theKing of Oudo the absolute necessity of a reform. To the abolition of the forniing 
in the more disturbed districts, and to tiie formation of a quinquennial settlement 
W emoteited without much difficulty. But these changes, honcvcr beneficial they might 
in eplOunction with other equitable reflations, are utterly fruitless so long ss the 
tzWhns taadis'iqwn the zemindsin are not lltmted to the tcruis of their engagements, mid 
sd'Mh^aafha poatibility exists that those cU^ginncnts may ha^’e been extorted hy ooiu- 
imhiipn,' Iter attempts to obtain tlie kiugV Consent to any nnungement by which these 
chkihgtiiii fstftdd Bs guarded against, have bcM met, first by evwaon, and finally by a positite 
sal, ,H« will .neitheif permit a British offieei* to co-Cpentie with ms 
gthe settienients, nor will, hO’ even consent that the oommiuM^of 

___led at liis tequisitksitoenfiwiteriiis demands of revenue, slmuld enter 

jtx ' .into . , 



itvW »D(y. iIkv^^n^jSigat^oa,of tbai* »1»M impsjjtion of 

IfOITON. Idsfbttodie^^flJdiUlM fwid other fapore ti^ed by tl»'aidgoow «4 ^ttented. hy the 
■ Tttae kuhohleats, Mr. Ricketts positively afliwn«, tkkt.tko Attonll are iur ihe 
Wo. 24. extorting hy force from the malgoozars, who however are not to be h^>H for the 

«i' ■. pobow of ^Hputing either the genuineness of these docam^uia, or their own fireedom when 

^ttteets. tl'nygave theiltfflgnatare,orof showinggvoundefor Ateinis8iotiofpartofthe.domeiid. Any 

suLh inquiry on the part of aBnfjsh officer, termed by the JCingof <^dei “ listeningtO the 
I WMOher excuses of the landholders for not paying the i-evenue," he persistfi in regarding «a a desro- 
* gation from Ids power; nor can it he denied that it is so, however ooadueive to lus oto 
^ ultimate interest, and to the prosperity of his dominiona ^ And aRlmugk we agree wi& 
you in tMnk m g that Mr. Riwett^ in some of hie communicaUnns with the kh^ on tMs 
Sttbiect, has not evinced all the address wlnoh might be expeoted from a skilfiil dijwxmatist, 
the ^ne of the king’s refusal is so derisive, that we cannot permit ourselvea to hope, even 
from the ablest management, fen* the removal of his repugnance. 

12. In the mean time, such reform as the king could W prevailed upon to consent to, that 
is to say, the aubeiitution of the aumanee for Reforming system m some of the distutbed 
districts, has commenced And it is material to the present quesUon, that such inffinna> 
tion as we possess with respect to the workii^ of then ew ^st6m should be adverted to. 
This is derived from the Reports of Major Ts}^, the commander of a detachment which 
aecompamed the king’s aumeen in m^ing the settlement. It may here be remarked, 
tliat as tlus (ffiicei was positively prolabited from taking any part whatever in the amneen’s 
proceedings, there could have b^u no sufficient i-eason f4» Sending a British detachment, 
“ for the pur|M)8e,” as Mr Ricketts expresses himself, " of giving a safe escort to the 
aumeen,” a purpose to which the Oude iroope must have been folly adequate; nor con we 
divest ourselves of a suspicion, that altl^ougu the aumeen was not permitted to avail him¬ 
self of the active asaistance of our troops, either in seitlmg or in collecting the revenue, it 
was intended, nevertheless, that their presence should operate in the way of intimidation 
upon the zemindars. 3iLajor Tapp’s presence, however, was so fer fortunate, tiiot it has 
fornished us with the following information: 

" When I first arrived,” says Mqjor Tapp, " in the aumeen’s camp, beizig quite unac¬ 
customed to see villages plundered, and in^iningthis could only be d^e by a few unruly 
characters, 1 used to send safeguards to those in the vicinity of my encampment, and por- 
ticnlarly where the families of men in our service reside ; but I soon found tliat unless suf¬ 
ficiently near to be immediately supported, these safeguards were unable to give efficient 
protection Tlie men of his majesty’s battalions seemed to consider this as an infringe¬ 
ment of their pnvilegos, and frequently declared that they had a right to plunder their own 
country They piowled about m such numbers (and always ami^), that to avoid further 
disputes, I ivas obliged to confine my^f latterly to the protection of one village only, and 
tliat close to our encampment. Since the late disturbances, I have deemed it advisable to 
request ilte aumeen to furnish safeguards from his kusburdars, to act in coiyunction with 


“ That such outrages must be very prejudicial to liis nuyesty’s revenue is undeniable , 
but the misery it oocasioiiB to the wrebdied inhabitants is beyond all calculation; and it 
was from motives of humamty that I was induced to endeavour to prevent the practice; 
but my detachment is too w^ to effect this, unless some rigorous measures are resorted 
to, to introduce a better mode of disciplme among lus majesty’s troops. 1 have frequently 
spoken on this subject to Tajood Been Hoossain Khan, who lamented his want of authority 
over the troops, and his inabihty to repress their excessea Ue has never refused to furnish 
safeguards wW requested, but so little has this put a stop to the eystein of plundering, 
that there are now hundreds of chuppurs in camp winch have been oar led away from the 
surrounding villages. The distress which this has occasioned at the present season of the 
however gi^t, is not the worst, for that the men are rarely contented with taking the year, 
chuppurs only, is acknowledged by the khan himself'’ 

J3. Of the general character of the king’s revenue management, Mr. Ricketts continues 
to speak in sucli terms as the fifilowing. 

“ It is as glaring as tlie sun in the middle of the day, that in no manneor does a settle¬ 
ment for a fixed {lenod exist in your majesty’s dominions; your nuyesty’s auinils exact 
kubooleats by force from the ma^oozars for an enormous jununa, and, not contented with 
this, they also, in the course of year, require increase upon increase and innumeralde 
peiquisiteH . when the mop get ready they seme it, and having taken as much as they titink 
proper, they sell it, and for the n^izatiou of such balances os they think proper to fix 
of themselves, th^ put into close confinement the femily, the wife and the children the 
defaulters, who reluotantly leaving them and their lands and houses, retire to the honour¬ 
able Company's dominious for the preservation of their lives, and, conridering it • safe 
a^lum, there become ryots." 


sitions of the Oude government for the surrender of revenue defeulteni, who have ahandoaed 
their possesrions, and fled for refuge into our territories. Of s^ persons Mr. Rioketis 
Says * " Though many of bis majesty’s landholdeis are bold and lawleis lebds, yet those 
who for the moid part fly info the Company’s districts are the zemindars wb^ sunk.by 
heavy assessments, and the nrpteasonable and untimriy demands of the oiunils, are oh^ed 
to leave their lands a nd fa mi Uee , arid fii^tm robbery heitnnaathrilronfy riltanoaillva,^ Too 
have in oonsequonce beeii so often under the itecessi^ of the 
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' '' ^ . 

tl^e ^Uvny of tijfiat you Ixave fWt yoanidvee obligo^, except in aggravate^ caeee, 

te aJwtelit firote requiring hie ^n;ipliaace vim demands on your own part FOBmGIfc 

15. We iSioxdd delude our^vee were we to suppose that for the state of things thus *:—“7 “ ^' , 
depiOted the British Oovertunent is in no degree responsible, or that any one is more nearly Appen dix, H e. 24. 
cosieeamed than that Oouemment in its being promptly and efficadoumy remedied. Had j, ^ 

it not been for oim connexion with Oude, oppression and disorder, although it might have * 

obtained as great a height, could not have been of equal duration The subversion of the 
government by which it was produced or tolerated, and the substitution of a more vigorous, * VWober 

and probably a more moderate rule, would have been the speedy result. It is the British ^ 

Government which, by a systematic suppression of all attempts at resistance, has prolonged 
to the present time a state of disorganizatiou wluoh can nowhere attain pennanence, except 
where the short-sightedness and rapacity of a semi-barWous govei-nment is armed with 
the military stren^h of a civilized one. It is therefore incumbent upon the British Govern¬ 
ment, not only to abstain from any furtlier active co-operation with the revenue agents of 
the iUng of Oude, while the present system shall continue, but to use its most earnest 
endeavoura for remedying the evils which its co-operation has already occasioned, and if, os 
appears btrt too probable, there bo no hope of introdnoiug any substantial improvement 
wwh the volunt^ consent of the King of Oude, it behoves us next to consider what 
means we possess, consistently witli treaties, of obtaining that compbance from his neces- 
ritiies wMcli he has refused to your friendly advice and remonstrance. 

16. We have reminded you in a former despatch, nor do you yourselves appear to have 
overlooked, that you axe not entitled by treaty to lequire the king's consent to the em¬ 
ployment of a British officer in making the settlements in conjunction with his aumeeus, 
mmt, however, you cannot authoritatively impose, you are not precluded from annexing 
as a condition to any good offices which the king may solicit of you, and which the treaty 
does not compel you to render. Among such might be ranked, if the treaty alone were 
considered, the affording any assistance wliatevei in leahzmg the revenues, or coercing 
revenue defiialtera The provision m the treaty binding you to defend the kmg's terri¬ 
tories ag^unst foreign and domestic enemies, with the stipulation respecting the additional 
aid of your troops m suppressing rebelhon or dworder, would compel your mterference in 
case of any attempt to subvert the government of the King of Oude, or to establish an 
authority mdepenaent of it But, where the sole offence of a zemindar is non-payment of 
the required jnmma, and armed resistance to the attempts of the king’s officers to exact it 
by force, you are not warranted in treating such conduct as rebelhon or disorder, until 
yqu have satisfied yourselves that the demand is just; whidi, if the king will not fiunish 
you with the means of doing, his requisitions for assistance are unauthonzed by the treaty. 

It is only by virtue of Lord Wellesley’s answer to the paper of propositions transmittw 
to him on tbe l/>th February 1802, that the King of Oude has a right to require in any 
case your assistance in the realization of revenue balances But while we readily admit that 
we are bound to furnish assistance in the realization of the king’s just demands, tliat 
obligation, it most be remembered, is granted by an express stipulation, that the resident 
should be furnished with " all the information necessary to estabhsh tbe justice of the 
proceeding by vouchers and proofa" While the king shall persist in his refusal to furnish 
any pxoofr but such as experience has proved to be altogether insufficient, it is in vam that 
be would plead as obligatory upon you a promise, the conditions of which on his part have 
not been mlfiUed. 

17. Ws have no right to insist upon the employment of British officers to aid the 
aumeens in settling the king's revenue. But we have a right to make Ids consent to such 
an arrangement the condition of our enforcing bis demands, if it should appear, that without 
the adoption of it, that satisfactory evidence of the justira of the demands, wbidi by the 
stipulation of the engagement ought to be afford^ cannot be obtained Experience 
having rendered it too dear that this supposition is confonnable to the fact, we are dearly 
of opinion that we are not bound to afford to the king any assistance in levying his 
revenue except in oases where the engagement fixing the amount of the jumma shall 
liave been examined, and after a full inquiry, approv^ by a British officer, previously to 
being executed by the zemindar 

18. We direct accordingly, that your conduct be hereafter regulated in oouformitjr with 
the above princmle, and tiiat tliis determination, witlx the grounds of it, he communicated 
to the King of Oude 

18. W^ observe that jrour of I®'*® been strongly drawn to the continued 

prevalence of the ravages of the Shigal Kbor banditti on the frontiei a of Oude The supei - 
mtendent of poHce in the Western provinces, in a Beport dated Ist September 1825, 
observes, “ The Governor-general in ^undl will doubtless have observed, in perusing the. 
regorti that the crime of decoity is very generally confined to the zillahs bordering on the 
Oude territory, and that frequent as the crime is, few or none of the cnroinals have been 
apprehended, This has always been the case since 1 have bod the honour to hold my 
piesi^t’tdtuafion, 'and the evil is more likely to increase than diminish, for it is next to 
i>OP^%,f^T ® border magistrate to apprehend fbreign marauders in bis own district, and 
quitVs^ for hun to obtain their arrest by addressing the resident at Lucknow; for, as it 
is'obViSud the Oude government regard the outrages committed b> its subjects, in 
our territories either with utter indifferenee 'ot entire approbation, tbe applications of the 
Briflg^j^E^^|jiw^t|»at^S5ahi^j^'taeet^ . ^ 
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30. W« coiWida: Mr. Bidc«tia highlit, b]|ftmal)l0 in not having pressed ihisnnbjeot more 
perseYerisgljr uptm tiite govemmeDt of Oude, and vtt are earprieed Umi tns noD'eaceontion 
of the inetmciioQs iseoed to him as long ago as March and October 1828, d^oald not have 
attracted' ynjur aUen^n before Jnne 1826. We trust thsA the aalgeet viti nofenoer be 
allowed to drop, and that we shall speedily hear of the adoption of dedmve pleasures ibr 
the extirpation of Aese formidable ^gs of robbers.* 


NAOPOBE. 


EXTBACT POLITICAL LBTTEB to Ben^, dated 26th November 182A 
Political Letter to iN these letters you inform us that the transfer of the Nagrore territories to the 
Sengat, 26 Nor. Bajah^s government has taken place, and bring your report of Nagpore afihin to ^e 
1828. date of Sr. Jenkins* departure. 

A The re-estabHsliment of the native government had been enjoined by ns, and was 
Strictiy the fulfilment of a poeitive pledge; a pledge which undoubtedly, wlm the cotmtry 
came into oar power, it was not obligatory upon us to give, but which, having bemi |dven. 
We have alreatfy delayed to fulfil, qmte as long as was in any way reconcileable with the 
spirit of the promise. M r. Jenkins, indeed, thought it desirable that the transfer should be 
still fortber postponed, and he simported his opinion on grounds connected with the interest 
of the inhabitanta That tlie inbabitaats have been greatly benefited by the substitution 
of our rule for tliat of Appa Saliib is clearly made out, and that they may suffer to some 
extent by the introdnetion of the Bajali's govemiuent in place of ours is sufficiently pro^ 
babift But it is to be considered, that if this be an objection to the transfer, it is one 
which a further prolongation of our agency probably might not diminisL 

6. As, however, the Bajah owes his sovereignty to the spontaneous liberality of 

the British Government, it is the undoubted right of &at Oovarnment to annex such con¬ 
ditions to the gift 08 it deems necessary, t^revent the power which it has conferred from 
being turned to purposes of oppression. We accordingly approve of your having inseiied 
in the treaty, an article binding the Bajah to govern in conformity to the advice of the 
renident; and likewise another provision, to secure the observance of the former, by 
empowering the British Oovemment to place the administration of the whole country, or 
any part m it, again in the hands of its own officers, if tliose of the Bajah should of 
their duty to swm a degree as to endanger tlie prosperity of the state. That yonr powers 
should extend evmi to this ultimate point was, in our opinion, desirable But it of course 
does not follow beoanse you possess these lowers, that they sbonld be hastily or vexatiously 
exerrised. The riAt even of ^ving advice should be employed with such forbearance, ns 
may convince the BajaJi that you are wiihng to allow him fi^om of action, so fer as his 
conduct proves that he is not disposed to abuse it. And the success of every menaure 
must depend, to so great a degree upon the spirit in which it is received by those who are 
to exeonte it, that a less perfect system, originating with themselves, will often be prefbrablo 
to a far better one, inouloated, and, as they may think, imposed upon them by the British 
agent With regard to the ulterior measure of reverting to the plan just abandoned, of 
admlnistiation by British superintendents, tliat of course will only be adopted if the 
system now introduced should totally fiiii, a result which we do not at present see reason 
to apprehend. 

6. It has been very propOTly the endeavour of Mr. Jenkins to redress the practical evils 
of the previous state of society, with os little alteration as possible in the general scheme 
of government; and he has so well succeeded, that the Rajah's officers wiBliave no diffi¬ 
culty in canying on the improved system of administration, if thqr really ore so diipoeed. 
Some of the officers who have hitherto conducted the different departments of government 
under the resident, will continue for a limited period in the character of supervisom, to 
watch over and report to him tiie conduct of their native suocessors. The knowle^e 
which has been acquired under the late arrangements of the oondition of the people, their 
institutions and customs, "and the details of the government, will assist the raddeni in the 
exercise of your right to advise the Bajah and bis ministers; and thcconsequmioe which 
the treaty attaches to a determined disregard of your advice will, we hope, he a suiBcimit 
seeurity for its being in general well attended ta The olioracter and disposition o£ the 
Bajab, and the manner in whiidi he had begun to demean himself alter his assumption 
of the TOvemment, appear from Mr. Janidns* last despatches) to have beem such as gfve 
ground for fevourablc antidpations of his future behaviour. 

8. We have p^sed Mr Jenkins' Bepmt on the Nagpore temtory, and on his admi¬ 
nistration of it, with deep interest The sections relating to revenue and judicul aJfoirs 
are those wladb hove appeared to us most peoulisripr honourable to him; first, as ornttaiaing 
a dear, preoue, and particular expomtion of the nghts which exist, and the on'angemeats 
which are in force to secure those nghts among a people hitherto little known; and. next, 
from the eyidenoe they afford of the great judgment and abili^ with which Mr. Jeitkius 
has exerted himself to render the meurities an perfect as was consistent with the state of 
society, and with the reserve dictated by the consideration, that both he and his govern¬ 
ment were exerdaing only a temporaiy authority. 


For fortber ynperf reepc^ting the aSairs of OudCi ritfe; AppeoAbif Nc« 28 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER from B&mJbay, dated 20th July 1830. Appeadix, No. iM. 

Pwa. 1. Wb now reply to suoh paragraphs of your various letters as are yet unanswered, Exlracta, Ae. 
relating to the affairs of Katty war.* PolidesI Letter 

2. Thrae paragraphs comprise the history of the province for a period of several years, from JBtmMjft 

and exhibit very fully its state and prospects under the system of management which has 20 Jalr, IS30. 
been acted on up to the present time. Affairs of Katty- 

3. All the rights whicn we possess in Katty war, we acquired from the Peishwa and the war. 

Ouioowar ; from the former by conquest, from the latter by mutual arrangement These 
rights we consider as limited to the exaction of a tribute, with the power of taking such 
measures as might be essential to the security of that tribute. Beyond this we did not 
propose to intenere ; and we determined to treat the Kattywar tributaries as independent 
obkftaius, entitled to the uncontrolled exercise of the powers of government within their 
own >tenitoTies, and subject only to the obligation of not inole^ing our subjeets, our allies, 

or one another, and of paying the stipulated tribute to the Guicowar or to ourselves. 

4. This mo^ of treating the Kattywar chiefe has not been wiUingly deviated from. 

Wbilb you called tliem independent princes, you have also endeavourra to treat tiiiem as 
su^, from the Bana of Porebunder down to the chief of Purchree, whose tribute amounts 
to the trifling sum of 21 rupees per annum ; except in so fiir as, for the enforcement of 
their engagements with your Qoveminenb, you have found it indispensable to treat them 
otherwise. This however is a most important exceptum, as respects both them and our- 
srives; and it has led to consequences which were not anticipated, and of which it is now 
necessary to take a calm and deliberate review. 

5. It might appear at first sight, that the chiefs could not but be gainers, in point of 
independence, by the commutation of irregular and undefined exactions for a moderate 
fixed tribute. But it is a circumstanen which must be taken into the calculation, that under 
the system which prevfli.iled when the Peishwa and the Guicowar filled the place now 
oocupied by our povernment m Kattywar, how much soever might be demanded, the 
amount which was received was ^lartioularly limited, by the power which the tributary' 
almost always possessed of offering such resistance as m^eit the interest of the Mahrattas 
to accept a moderate commutation While this state of things lasted, the chiefs could not 
easily to weighed down by a load of debt ariring from unpaid contnbutions; arrears 
indeed might nominally be allowed to accumulate, but as the Mahrattas would at any 
rate have taken all they could get, and as they cou d take no inoic, whatever might be the 
ontstandiing arrears, what was lost for the year waa in reality lost for ever; and the 
tributary retained in the succeeding years his powei of resistance unimpaired. Again, it 
the chief injured his resources by profuse expenditure, be could expend only what he had ; 
his power of anticipating his resources won early checked by a high rate of interest and the 
difiicalty of obtaining credit, and consequently two or tliree yeoiu of good administration 
sufficed to free the talooka from almost any incumbrance it could contract. 

, 6. The case is widely different, when instead of the Mahrattas the chiefs have to do 

with us. Remissions, it is true, ore liberally granted on the occasion of failure of ^layinent 
produced by unavoidable calamities , and for your conduct in this respect, you are entitled 
to commendation, altliougb of these remissions it is well understood that the chiefs rather 
than the ryots have derived the benefit When, however, inability to pay the tribute is 
the consequence of misconduct, remission is not granted , and indeed if it were eo, few of 
the ebiefe probably would to long without availing themselves of the plea in its fullest 
extent. By this oircunistance, their situation is materially altered. Under the old system, 
inability, in whatever manner produced, bad the effect of exemption, sinco what the 
tributary had not, he could not give. The tribute therefore of one year did not fall an 
additional burthen upon the resources of another ’, while at the same time, tlie dangers 
consequent upon diminished powers of resistance afford&l a strong motive to the chief to 
abstain from any permanent detenoration of his resources. While, too, the defence of the 
state depended uiwn its own strength, all the persons of influence in it, all who had any> 
thing to lose by its conqu^t or its devastation, felt it strongly their interest that there 
shomd be an amle and vigilant administration, capable of opposing a vigorous resistance to 
attadc. But at present the state having no longer anything to fear from foreign invasion, 
the interest of the same persons is diremy the contrary , it lies in encouraging tlie chief 
to a lavish expenditure, and neglect of the duties of government; because a relaxed admi¬ 
nistration affords them the greatest opportunities ot undue emolument, and the greatest 
peXBonal power.^ The chief) meanwhile, is induced the more i-eadily to give way to his 
natural inclinatioiis, by the certain knowledge that the worst consequence wlurii can 
ensue to himself is the sequestration of lus talooka; while the soukors are the more willing 
to give him credit, because they know that although our bhAndorry may not to expressly 
given, yet, when the day of reckoning shall arrive, some modu of adjusting their claims is 
sate to form part of any arrangement whicli we may dictate to the clnef, for the reform of 
his financial administration. 

7. Aceorffingly 


* FoUtteU Letters, dated 16th April 1628, para.'14 { 23d November 1828, parsB. 183 lo 274 ) 
12th Febi'ttm'y 1827, para. 17 ; 1st Novembw 1827, paras. 83 to 91. 
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7. Accordingly there are very few of the ohi^ who have not become deraly 

embamaead. Among the crowd of petty ialMStae whicfe fill the province, there axe nve 
prindpalit^ee of acme magnitade: Porebundei^ Noennggur, J ooha^g^nr, Ooondul, and Bhow> 

^ nuggar; <«( the laat iui ^ only enc which ja nrt greatly kt debt, and ita thakoor ia 
the nnly'otie of ^ five dhiefe Whoae odminiatration appears to be tolerable; indeed this 
cldei^ uni the. thakeor of Meorvee, axrthe in#vidiM]e«itiOtigthe KaM^war diidl^ 

who are r^jWeaented as at all fit for the business of government. ' 

ft. 'Xhe aaocearive at^ ly wbi<di ear fixed poeiiiua^ demands. o|m.taiig a|)on a chief 
whoae expenses exceed nia inemne. rednce him gradually to tiie condition d' a dependant^ 
havwbemi generally aa folluwa When the tribute fells into arrear, or when it is seen that 
the dbdef ia dissipa^ the ftinds from whidi it must be derived, he Is uMially requifed to 
oater into an engagement under our bbandarry with a soukar, by which the latter, on 
undertolchag to pay the aneexs and becoming rceponsible for the tribute for a oeitaln’' 
ddhute number ox yeam, reoeives an assignment on the invmnie of particular vilb^ of 
the ametmt neoeaaaxy to repay to him, within that number of yemrs, the prineipu and 
iatsmstk 

9. This engagement the chief almost invariably violated, by oollecting and appropriating 

to his own uae the revenues which he had aarigaed under our bhandmiy to We soukar. 
It bring found iu^oerible to prevent this, the agreement is cancelled, and we proceed to 
the nest st^, vh^ hi tiiat of compelling theclnef to assign, not the revenues merriy, but 
the villages themselves to a former, who becomes responsible, as in the former case, for 
the trib^ and arream The difierenoe between this arrangement and the preceding is 
t^t the ooUeetions, instead of bring merely paid over to the soukar, are now actually made 
by hiiD, and the chief divests himself of all right of interference with the revenues of the 
asB^ued distrtota. This measure has beoi adopted in the states of Noonuggur and 
QoonduL ** 

10. The etipolstion, however, whitfo esdudes the chief foom interference is found to bo 
ituriectual aa a Sceoniy against b» mui^pit^tating the assigned revenuea He speedily 
violates bia engag«qEwnts with the former, v(ho, findmg the Mfilmeut of his contract under 
the oppoution miirii ha meets wiW impracticable, soon expresses a wish to throw up his 
form, ta haa happened in each of the two principalities just mentioned And in Goondul, 
as in July IftSS the accounts of the farm were not yet settled, the evil has not had time 


to proceed further. 

11. On the foilure of these {wrtial foms, our next step is to insist upon the chief farm¬ 
ing Ms whole posaesstons, that is, giving up their entire administration for a term of years 
umto our Miandany to a moni^ man. Most of the districts, however, being Mready 
s^parMely mortgaged for private debts, to which we were no party, we are eompclled to 
indade the whMe these in our arrangement, eince we could not otherwise, Without 
injusticei transfm the security to another creditor; thus we have to provide in some way 
for the ultimate payment of all the debts which the chief has incurred by a course of 
profuse expenditure, and whirii by this time have commonly swelled to an inunoderatu 
amount. To th» mass of debt must be added the fines which we have imposed upon the 
chiefe for their infiraotions of our bliandany, and the advances, sometimes to a large amount, 
made by the former, to enable tiiem to pay tlie arrears due to their sebimdj, which we 
compel them to maintain of the strength we deem necessary for preserving the peace of 
the country, but whom they seldmn h^e left themselves the means of payii^ with regu¬ 
larity. A general farm of the nature now described has been concluded in ISoonuggur, in 
Pallytomah, and twice in Joone^nr. 

12. At each of these stages, Imt especially at the last, the chief gains as much time as 
possible by procrastination, and it is almost always necessary to threaten, a id generally to 
carry into efteet, the attachment of his talooka b^ore he will give his consent. 

13. Byrthe conditions of the form of his possessions, the chief binds himself to take no 


tiart in the administration, and to restrict Ms expenses to a certain annexed sum. The 


nnrmer eondition he generally finds extremely irksome, the latter always; indeed, as his 
emhaxrassmenta were brought on by liispropensity to expend more than his whole income, 
it is no wonder that he shwld find still greater dilfieul^ in confining himself within a 
pork He does not foil to make private afuplioations to tor former for increased advances; 
these he sometimea,.o(mti«r 7 to the purpose of the agreemeut, obtains; if, however, the 
farmer xcfooei^ or ceases to a^hnioister to sm prodigality, he em]ri°iyB the means in his pK^er, 
wliirii are eenridemble, of thwarting the fomer in all his proce^mgs, In particulw, by 
preventing rim sebondy from altending to his orders oreufordng his The various 

puries whose interest u iMurioasly anected by the forming S 3 rstem, inoludiag all tarmep 
karbarries, mud all who eould have hoped to become karbs^es, join in obstructing the 
fonnerVt operatiiOnB, and in a short time there is a complete ropture between the riit^ond 
the fomen The oooonrrenoe a bad eeason, or any other of the contingenefre on wbidh, 
^ agraetpentt a remission is to be allowed, becbmcs now an oecarion for aorimoMotis «Hs- 
cuarion; and the former generally finds Ins eagagemait to afibrd him so nmrh annoyance, 
and so Slttie'prufik- that he ai^lies to be released from it This hatipmed in Xoonimgut; 
it bappeimd in th6''fint fimo of Jocna^ur$ and was on riie point of happening m the 
seoooa, in wbirii perhaps it is even to be r^petted that the diftbrenOes were nlrimatol^ 
aooimtilindMedSfjas there is reason to believe that the fiunner bad practised oonsidemble 
ovei>ouerioBs upon rimsyois, and.hadothflSwisevMdatod'hfoeittagmnm^ HowforriMr 
reooori]|wi^<pi iA,ihitcafs,fo Mcgly to bapsniMinenti'^^jM^!^«^in,i^ IftSft^llte^ 
Mui not been tune to ascertain. ; ^ 

. * A / ' MJTou 
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14. }fou J»v« stiU Another expedientin reserve, which is oertainiy more likely than any w^nSi'ya'te’ 
of the others tdlje attended with temporary success; and to this in Joonaghur and Noonug- rvRKI^w. 
gpr, if not in Goondul, the progress of events seems to he nqridly eonduoting you. It is , 

. of farming the entire state for & term of years, under the immediate sup^ntendence Appen aix, 26, 

of' a BntaiA officer, vim waS stationed on Uie spot to protect the farmer against any attempt - 

on the part of the diief to infringe the contract, the revenue being colleoteti and the country p .. . . , 

governed by the farmer. This is the plan which was adopted at Porebnnder, and it had 
aQ> the immediate dSect which wns expected from it In the appointed period (dght years) 20Jnlj]^ra! 
the staiS'Was freed frcmi its embunssraents, and the country restored to the rana with an ^ 
iuoreaaed revenue, and in a highly douridiinu condidrm. 

The sequel, however, proved how litue good is aeoomplished by these temporary 
^arrangementa It required eight years of an a^ and moderate administration to recover 
the state of Porebunder &om its embarrassments. Before seven years had elapsed, A'om the 
.datn of its restoration to the rana, its debts were an large as when we fonnerly took it under 
our management. The ryots weie oppressed ; ihe tribute paid by loans; the revenues inva¬ 
riably uiprtgaged before they were collected; and the produce of tho talookas was pro¬ 
nounced to Deliardly two-thmls of what it was at the expiration of Soonderjee's form. In 
ordor tiu recover the country from this state, or enable the rana to discharge his pecuniary 
oblations to the Ghucowar and to ourselves, it was declared by your politioal agent to be 
indiapensable that you should either appoint a minister or sanction another farm of the entire 
principality. Tills, thou, is the final result of the most successful expedient which you have 
yet deviaea for retrieving tlie prospenty of tlie Kattywar states. After a few years the 
wliole wmk. is again to be recommenced 

16. As a further example of the ill use which these ohiefii have hitherto made of tlieir 
power, it may be mentioned that both the rana of Porebnnder and the nawaub of Joonoghur, 
the two most important chieftains in the province, have been clearly proved to be in league 
with bands of plunderers to whom they afforded shelter and supplies, and from whom they, 
or the peraons about them, received a {lortion of the spoil For ibis conduct you imposed 
iqion the Joonsghur chief a fine of a lac of rupees, not paid, but only added to the catalogue 
of hw debts. We are not yet informed with what penalty you have visited the still more 
culpable misconduct of the rana cff Porebnnder. 

17. If we could asonbe the ill success of our plans to C' bad choice of agents for carrying 
them into effect, it might be hoped that, with a better choice, they might yet be found 
practicable, and adapts to the exigenaes of the case. But your service did not, so far as 
we ore aware, afford any individual possessing in a more eminent degree the qualifications 
needful lu the situation in which he was placed tlian Major Bornowall, and his conduct has 
been in no wajrunworthy of his nrevious lugli character All which could be expected from 
a man iu his situation was, that lie should Infirm in essentials, conciliatory in unimportant 
matters, active in investigating, and et^uitable in decidmg disputes Muor Bomewallhas 
prov^ himself to be all this, and he appears to have been seconded by his assistants, 

Captain Wilson and Mr. Langford, with that zeal and attention which talents and excellence 
in a Buiienor usually ensure It being impossible, therefore, to ascribe the ill result of our 
system to the defects of its administration, the inference is forced upon us that the system 
itself is uiituited to the accomplishment of its enda 

18. You will receive, at an early pend, from the Secret Committee, a communication of 
their sentiments upon Uie policy which it would now be expedient to adopt in Kattywar. 


HYDRAB AD, 

EXTRACT POLITICAL LE'rTKR to Beiigal, dated 7tb January 1831. 

2. Wk are glad to learn, that on the decease of the Nizam, his son Nussor-uod-Dowlah, Political Letter to 

who had already been recognized os his successor, ascended the luusnud without opposition 7 January 

3. We perceive that tlie resident, Mr. Marius, has conceived a fovuurable opinion of this 
prince's disposition and capacity. We hope tliat ftiis opinion may be confirmed by fiiitlier 
experience. 

4. One of the first acts of the new sovereign was to signify to you formally his wish that 
the civil odministratiou of his teiritories m^t be placed in his hands, and that all inter¬ 
ference on the p^ of our offiotmj might be discontinued. You are aware of the strong 
desire we have always entertained .that Gie management of the Nizam's affairs by British 
officers should not bo unnecessanly prolonged; and we hope you have exercised a sound 
diacretion in acceding at once to his hi^^ess’s wish, but we think it might havebeeii 
mope prudent to have waited until you acquired some experience of has highness's character 
bsl^ you adopted a measure of inis iu^pcwtance. 

. 6. We entirely a^rove of your having riipulated for the nuiintenanee Of the revenue' 
eug^gements, to which the fitith of botii govenimeuta was pledged, and of your liaving 
reserved your right to insist upon the perfbrmanoe of this stipulatioa 
V 76. ..You have announced to the Nisam, that yon desired to twerdse no control over the 
dl^oe luiaistwB, and tiiat whether he retained tiie iHHesent administration or appointed 

q. Uftw oO)ev you would not interfore. Wd eamestfy hope thot-no mroamstaaoes may arise 
to^inffiieeyou tutegrot theJbavtog roaide thh dsdiBration. 
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AWJ3WPIX TO IffiTOBT FfiOK Sfil^EGT OaiOjEET« |in. TMsIE 

BmAClT POLmCAL letter to Smtfca. dated Slat October 1682. 

ftmiimiirr'^ririi' ay despatch from Mr. Bavoishaw, the acting reeident, dated 8d November 1888, 

'• aubujitting " a Iwief aketeh of the effecta which aj|pear to have hitiierto mnHed fertn the 
Eikkii^y, jhc. withd^tval of Oar mterftrence in the adiomiHtration of the atEairs of the Nieam's govem- 
exhibits no fevourable picture even of the pi-esent state of the countiy, and a most 
Oet. '^^vonraUe one of its fhture prospects. Hr. Kavnnshaw holds oat little hope of Our 
IS^L being able even to prevent tlie infringement of tlio levmiue engagements whi^ we had 

entered into with the cultivators of the soil, and for maintaining tlie observance of which, 
our ofBcers still continue to exercise a kind of superiuteudeiice over the they 

formerly administered. The complaints which Iiave been made to these superintendents 
of the violstaou of the Cowls, tliough not few in number, bear, according to Mr. Bavon- 
sliaw, no proportion whatever to those which, iii his opinion, are kept ba^ 

14. The oounity appears to have already made coneuderable progress towards a state of 

disorder. “Hie number and frequency of robberies and murders have been greatly 
iocreo^ the forces employed to act against robbers are compelled, by the non-payment 
of their salaries, to become robbers also, “ the zemindars are daily beconung mote insub- 
ordiimte; at one time turning their arms against each other for the requital of hereditoiy 
imuries, or for the settlement of bounduy disputes , at others in withholding the payment 
of public revenue, and in openly opposing tlie onleis of tlie uiinistei.*' The aid of the 
troops is frequently required to punuli refmetory zemindoix . 

15. The tinances of the state are beconung embarrassed. “ The troops at EUiebpore are 
now upwards of six mouths in arrears of their pay, and are consequently in the greatest 
distress." Althougli the estates of a number of the leading jagheerdars liave been resimieil, 
the whole of the revenue of the coming year hod been anticipated in the year preceding, 
and tunkohs giunted for the amount to soucors wlio advanced the loona 

Its. All these evils Mr. Ravenshaw expects to continue and increase. “ Tlie vigilant eye 
of the superintendenta having been witlidraqrn, things will gradually revert to tlieir Ibnner 
state, and insecurity of life and property, a scanty population, and a diminished revenue, 
the natur^ results of the above system, will annually iiccotne more and more conwicuous." 

17. Major Evans, the agent of the J^inbay government, with the Bbeels of CandeiBh, 
expects very mischievous consequences from the removal of the British ofHcer wlio was 
agent among the Blieels of tlie adjacent oountiy, belonging to the Nizam. You have not, 
however, yielded to the recommendation of the Bombay ^vemuient, that this officer should 
be re-appointed. If the evil consequences apprehended by Major Evans should be realized, 
and the distuibed state of the Bheel districts in the Nizam’s country sliould render fruit¬ 
less the arrangements made with so much difficulty and so much ultimate success for the 
pacifleatiou of our own Biieels in the neighbouring districts ; we should approve of your 
suggesting to the Nizam’s government tlie transfer of the Bheel districts to our manage¬ 
ment upon the principle which was adopted m the case of Mliairwarro. They might then 
be placed under tiie superintendence of the Bheel agent in Oondelsb 

18. With respect to tlie geneial state of the country, w« can only dii'ect that you will 
instruct the resident never to forget the solemn obligation lio lies under, in no case to permit 
the aubsiiLary force oi even the Nizam’s own army, so long os it is offioerod by British 
Hubiects, to obey Uio requisttious of the ministci* until be has first sutished himself tliat the 
pur{)ose for which tlieir services are required is a just one, and even then to require from 
the officer in command the fullest reports of all his proceedings. 


CUTCH. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bombay, dated 26Ui May 1830. 

Political Letter to b Wk now reply to such paragraplis of your correspondence with us as have not 

BonAay, 26 May yet been answered relating to the affaire of Cutch; viz. 

1030. Political Letter, dated 1st September 1826, paraa 142 to 151. 

Ditto - - - 18th Pebruary 1827, paraa 7 to 12. 

Ditto - - - let November 1827, iiaras. 92 to 126. 

Ditto - - - 24th May 1828, punw. 30 to 45. 

2. By the treaty with Cutch, concluded imm^iately after the successful tsrmiaatkai of 
our last expedition, which led to the establishment of the present system of government 
in that country, it was provided that a subsidy should be annually paid, in three install 
ments, to the BritiA Government; and when, at a more recent period, Anjar was g^ven 
hack to the Bao, it was stipulated that we should receive a peeuniiwy oompensatioB • 
88,000 rupees yearly. 

A When the engagements were entered into, it was understood that the subaidy, which 
amounted to two lacs'of rupees, would absorb about one-fourth part «f the revenues of Mie 
state,and the compeoaation for Axjar waseouaidered, it is foir to suiqioss, no mota than an 
eqiiivdent for the surplus revenuto whidt the Catch government would gun by its aegm" 
sition. So &r, however, were these expectations from neing realized, th^t, aeomding to the 

teatimony 
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testimony of Major Pottinger, the present resident,* “ the British Government is entitled 
to receive, even in what may be termed tolerably productive seasons, almost 50 per cent, 
of the whole available resources of the country," and on a retrospect of the seven years 
‘which had elapsed since the treaty,t “ even with all our i emissions, we have received 
about 50 per cent of the clear revenue," an asset tion which is borne out by numeiical 
calculations. 

■4 The remissions here alluded to by Msijor Pottinger consisted in tho almndonmont of 
‘three subsidy kists out of five whicli were in arrear Tho remaining two have been sub¬ 
sequently remitted. The compensation for Anjnr had also fallen considerably into arrear, 
but this demand, wo conclude, has not been abandoned 

6 Although we apprehended from the beginning, and arc now confnmed In the opinion, 
that the amount of subsidy was originally fixed too high, yet as the difficulty of payment in 
the years in question had been ^atly increased by famine, pestilence, earthquakes, emigia- 
tion and the depredations of the Meeanalis, all which calamities have fallen veiy heavily 
upon Cutch since we acquired a predominant influence in its .ulniiuistiation, it was advisable 
in the first-instance to grant annually such remissions as might be required, until you liad 
acquired sufficient data foi fixing the subsidy at a rate which would not reqmre a subse¬ 
quent revision You will by this time have acquired the means of forming a more coiiect 
estimate of the permanent resources of this state, and wliatt'ver be the footing on which 
our connexion with Cutch may heieaftor be i>laced, such a modification of tlic annual 
demands of the British Government as shall enable them to lie regularly discharged without 
inconvenient pressuie upon the Rao’s finances, should form pait of the anangement 

6. Yon have been led into a much more mmnte interference lu the internal admmistratiou 
of Cutch than enteicd into your contemplation when you formed the present arrangement 
for the government of that eountiy. Tins extension of your direct authority has taken 

S lace, as is usual m such cases, by insensible degiocs, <‘Vils having licen found to be pro- 
uced by partial interfcxonce, which it requiied a greater inteifcrcnce to remedy 

7. The first arrangement for the administration of the revenues proved a .signal fiiilure 
They were formed, for five years, almost exclusively to members of the regency, and chiefly 
to one of their number, Ruttousi, who was, moieovcr, one of the two principal ministers, 
while, as a member of the house of the late Soondeijee Se-wjee, he particqiated in tho 
Government Pothdany When to tliis accumulation ol powers he added that of firmer 
of tho revenue, it is not much to bo wondered at jf his authority was so employed that, in 
the words of Captiun Walter, the assistant resident, “ Tho country was gradually losing 
its population, the villages were deserted, all confidence was destioyed, and the minds of 
the people became completely c.stranged from the government" Captain Walter’s Report.J 
which we have perused with much interest, contains a detailed statement of the means 
whereby the country was biought into this unhapjiy state 

8. At tho expiration of tho qmnqucunial leases, no person could be found who, iii the 
then impoverished state of the countiy, would undertake the administration of tlierevt'iiues. 
The Durbar was therefore obliged to depute its own karbars, who, says Captain Walter, 
“ were principally relations of tho incmbcis of the legcncy, and as neither of the ministers 
would undertake the superintendence of the conduct of the karbais appointed by his 
colleague, there was consequently neither check nor control, and the year closed n ith .an 
extraordinary defalcation of revenue.” 

9. At tliis period it appears that the resident interposed, .md adopted a senes of ineasuies 
which you have never noticed m your cofie&})ondence,aud of which we are informed only 
through Captain Waltei's Report, nor is that document by any inean.s so explicit as wo 
could have wished Kaibais weie apjioiutcil, removeable, it would .seem, by the British 
authority alone; and a new settlement was effectiHl with the ryots on a reduced scale of 
assessment, chiefly, if not wholly, by the agency of Capham Walter hiinsolf, who took the 
opportumty of abolishing a vanety of vexatious and useless exactions, and consolidated tho 
government demand into one sum, instead of a number of items differing in iiatuie and 
amount. The effect of these leforms, accoiding to that oflicer, has been highly salutary, 
and tiie country is rapidly recovering fiom its depressed state. That some such ineasuies 
were necessary, and that the resident, by virtue of the treaty, and of liis .autlioiity as a 
member of the legcncy, Irnd power, with the consent of the otW members of the regency, 
to introduce them, we are fully satisfied; but we fear it must be admitte<l that this necessity 
was, in a groat degree, of our own creation. We aie awaie of the difficulty which must 
exist, in a small stetu like Cutch, of finding a sufficient number of agents in all lespects fit 
to have tlie powers of government intnisted to them , and we feel how much easier it is 
for U8, writing after the event, to criticise any arrangement the results of wliich have not 
been fortunate, than for you to have devised beforehand any othei which would have 
afforded a better chance of success Still, the objections to tlie revenue arrangements intro¬ 
duced by Captain Macinurdo were so weighty that we cannot think they were the best 

which 


* Letter to Mr. Secretary Newnham, dated 7tli May 1828, p 20. f On Cons 23(1 Augu<-t 1820 ) 
t Letter to Mr. SecretaryNewnham, dated 24thDeceinberl826, p. 7. (On Cons. 24th January 1827.) 
^ Enclosed in Majcn- Pottmger’s first Letter above referred to. 
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whu^ cixcumatttiMea allowed. That oSeer, it is true, on Sunenag the revenoea to the 
members of the regency, diatiootly mformed tbeoa that he veuli eontmnalLy visihecMb 
district to see that the rights of the :i^ts were not violated. This intention, however, has 
not been eumed into eiS^ Captain Maemurdo's dea^ prevented him ezeoutii^ 
bis design, but his successors ou^t to have prosecuted it; and we cannot exonerate these 
from the charge of having neglected an important, and indeed, under our existing rdatioBS 
with Catch, the most important duty of their 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER tp Berigal, dated 1st February 1833. 

38 Notwithstanding the losses occasioned by Ruttoiun's molvetsatiens, we are gjbud 
to observe that the iRnancial situatimiof the Cutchgoverament is on the whole improving' 
Political Loiter to and that the inhabitants are increasing m prosperity under the better revenue menage* 
Bengal, 1 February ment introduced by Captain Walter. The resident, in his character of a member of & 
regency, continues to possess a paramount influence in the administration, and of this iS 
probalny is not desirable that he should divest himself until the young becomes of an 

X to assume personal charge of the government; but we perceive that he vary judidondy 
ws all measures as far as possible to originate witli the native members of the regsnqr* 
and does not render his own authority unnecessarily prominent. 

40. The depredations of the Meeanahs appear not to have entirely ceased, but they are 
now no longer formidable, and will ere long, we trust, be put a sti^ to altogether. 

41 Tlie annual sum which the Catch government has undertaken to pay to you as com¬ 
pensation for the cession of Anjar is considered by Major Fottinger, aiter the experience 
of some years, to be much above what that pergunnah cau ever yield It is consequently a 
charge upon the other resources of the Outoh state, which you onght not to content your¬ 
selves with occasionally remitting, but from which the finances of our ally should be pel*' 
moncntly relieved This would be propeq in any case, but is most peculiarly so when it 
it is considered that the contract wluch has turned out so disadvantageous to the other 
party was dictated by ourselves, while we were the virtual rulers of the oountxy. 

42 The obligation to reduce the pressure of our pecuniary demands upon this staite is 
inereased by the step you have recently taken of removing a part of the subsidiary force, 
without diminishing the subsidy. We are aware that this was done with the ready 
acquiescence of the native members of the regency; but though it may he truo, as stated 
by you to them, that the subsidy falls for short of the total expense which we incur fmr 
the protection of Cutch, we still thmk that, in the intention of the sixth article of the 
treaty, the subsidy was an equivalent only for the expenses of the subsidiary force, and 
should be abated when that force is dimimshed. 


MTS ORE. 

EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Fort St George, dated 6th March. 1832. 

Political Letter to 1. Wf. now reply to your Political Letter, dated 18th March (No. 4) 1831, and para. 1. 

Fort St. George, of your Political Letter, ^ted 24th May (No 6.) 1831, relating to the ofiairs of Mysore 

6 March, 1832. 2. These cominumcations and the papers which accompany them exhibit a highly 

unfavourable picture of the present situation of the native monarchy whidh we created 
after the foil of Tippoo, in the fomify of tlie ancient Mysore rajaha 

3. The dynasty, in wliose favour we thus relinquished our right of conquest, is represeBted 
to have governed the country prudently and equitably until the dose of the administration 
of the Dewan Poomeah in 1810. From liis death the government appears to have been 
progressively deteriorating Tlie present rajah has not only squandered the treasure accu¬ 
mulated by Pooineali, amounting to seventy-five lacs of Canteray pagodas, but has also 
incurred considerable debts. He has moreover alienated, and is continually alienating, 
largo portions of the resources of the state by extensive Enam granta The ^uses whiw 
are the consequence of laxity and inefficieniy in the controlling power, have gradtnlily 
crept into the administration of the revenues, and at last arrived at a hei^t that threatened 
to orertlirow the government The intermediate authorities, the foujdans and aumildani{, 
have, it would seem, been in the habit of paying into the public treasury os little, and 
exacting from the ryots as much as possible. Tms led to direction and acts of insdkir- 
dination, especially m the Nuggar and Ghittledroog foujdoxrieB, which appear to have hemi 
still more neglected by the central government than any other part of its dominions, and 
which having formed the ancient possessions of the Bednoie rajahs, not formerly anhjeot 
to the Mysore fiunily, were likely to feel least attadiment to its rule. 

4. Sir Thomas Munro, so fiir back as the year 1826, perceiving the progress'towards 
this state of things, and foreseeing its inevitable consequences, deemed it necessary to adopt 
measures to prevent the Mysore government fixim reducing itself by its own misoonduci^ to 
a condition, in which it would be no longer able to fulfil its engagements with us; and with 
this view, he required that accounts of the receipts and disbursemebts of the govenunent 
should he penodicalfy furnished to the resident. And Mr. Cssamaijor, the present rowiaut. 
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ftetes, tiiat his firiendly remonstrances produced, fora time, some apparent improvement in or 

3)10 rush’s condnot He u-as prevailed upon to investigate personally the accounts of the POBEION. 

local revenue officers. He professed that he had made considerable reductions in bis . . . 

MM^al ezmnses; and, that of a debt exceeding 11 lacs of Cnnteray pagodas, he had Appendix, No. 28. 
Wiaidated the whole within four years, except about three lacs and a half Mr Casamaijor _ 
tfos not, however, without suspicion that, while with one hand he was paying off debts, be “tracts, Bcc. 
WM with the other contracting new ones, which were not avowed. This conjecture proved ??^‘***^ ^tter to 
to be trua On the 8th January 1880, Mr Casamaijor reported, that the troops had fallen 
ooasideraMy into arrear, and that the rajah had himself acknowledged that his debt to 
SQuears had increased upwards of six lara of pagodas *‘Hib highness' revenues” (wo 
quote your words) had been in many instances diverted from their proper object, the 
payment of his troops and Booxoor establishments, to his personal expenses When his 
ready money funds had been insuffident for this purpose, his highness had eithci substi- 
tofied donations and lands, or granted to soucars some particular privileges of collection 
A system of bribery in the nomination to aumildaries bad led to the aiipomtment of unfit 
persons to those offices, m which, uncoutiolled or connived at by the foujdars, they luid 
either embezzled the revenues by acting in collision with the ryots, oi had put a total stop 
to their realization, by dnving the oppressed peo{ile into insuirection Meanwhile the 
t^Xiops, remiuning unpaid, had shored tlie discontents, if they hud not sympathised m the 
mevance of the people, who had committed for a time with impunity, excesses which had 
brought his highness' authority into contempt." Mr Casamaijor finding that the periodical 
Skpeounts furnidied by the Mysore government could no longer be relied iijion, suggested 
ip the same despatch from which we have now quoted, that yon should require the rajah 
to allow him access to the records of the talook cutchemes. It was at the same time 
repented to you by Mr. Casamaijor, that “ a formidable iiiaun'ectinii in the noithcm dis¬ 
tricts of Mysore li^ co-operated with his efforts in bunging the rajah to some sense of his 
situation : that the office of foujdar had been abobshed, thirty-five aurnild.'irs disuiisscd, a 
judicious hookumnamah circulated foi the guidance of auoiildars in iutuic, and prockiua- 
iions made to potoils and gowdalis, instructing them in their relative duties, and how 
applications for redress direct to the hoozoor or dewan cutcheny aie hereafter to be 
made'' 

o. The breaking out of this insurrection had been first brought to your notice by Mr 
Casamaijor about a month previous, on the Ctb of December 18.80 He then said, “ As 
his highness is now fully convinced of the imixihcy and feebleness of liis conduct, in not 
more promptly ^attending to the first ^mptom of discontent manifested by the ryote, and 
is fully prepaid to render them fnU and ample justice in their legitimate demands upon 
the sircar, it is of course essential that his authority sbcmld be fully upheld and suppoitod 
by the British Government, if resisted " And he acoordmgly recommended that the sub- 
suliary force should be eventually employed to put down the insurrection 

6. But on the 8ih January 1831, speaking of the rajah's promises of amendment, Mr. 

Casamaijor says, that they have been so often made and violated, tlut ho receives them 
with distmst, “ not from ray doubts of the present and immediate sincerity of his intentions, 
because he now feels himself in difficulty, but the instabiht^ and infinmties of bis character, 
my doily experience of his total disregairi for truth, his ^option of bi»l companions, bad 
advisers ; but above all, his procrastination and delay m supjiorting the measures of his 
dewan, and a habit of allowing his favourites to infioenoe his own sound judgment, and, in 
omsequenoe, his best decisions are often revoked by the interested views of others " 

7 Mr. Casamaijor could scarcely expect that the ryots, whom he represents as having 
been dnven into insurrection by an oppressive government, should at onco return to obedi¬ 
ence upon the faith of assurances, in which he himself liad no confidence Yet if they 
should fail to do so, he thought it quite right to employ British troops against them, 
although this could not fad to involve the destruction of such ns should persevere m their 
resistance. The aid of our troops could not indeed be withheld, since the i ajah was entitled 
to it by treaty, in case of actual rebeUion ; but that redress of the people’s grievances, which 
you really intended to secure to them, should have been held out to them from the fiist, 
under the pledge of your faith, as an inducement to submission It is altogether impro¬ 
bable that the insurgents would have opposed so obstinate a resistance to our troops, had 
they been sufficiently made aware of your determination to see justice done them 

24. So far os we are at present informed, we see great reason to concur in Mr. Lushing- 
ton's inference, from the character of the insurrection and from the petitions of the people, 

“that the spirit of hatred and revenge has been so excited as not to admit of any ical 
reconciliation between the people of Nuggur and his highness’s govenimcnt.” 

25. Supposing this to bo the case, it would seem, as is stated by your president, that 
“there will be no effectual remedy for these shocking disorders but the cxeicise of that 
indisputable right which the Company possess, of assuming the direct management of the 
<Bsturbed portion of the coun^, m the manner reserved by Lord Wellesley in tlie treaty 
of 1798; and of whidi the rajah was distinctly appiized at the moment of his accession, in 
order tliat nothing might be left for future doubt or discussiom" The petition of twenty 
head ryots of the Nuggur foujJarry, which accompanies Mr. Lushmgtou’s Minute, and 
which IS filled with horrible deteila of ^anny and cruelty, sjiecifioally inquests that they 
may not remain subjects of the rajah of Mjsore. 
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26 Tour prcsideiit (vccordingly proposed, that application should b© made to tiie Gover¬ 
nor-general for his sanction to the eventual exercise of the powers reserved in the 4tb and 
5th articles of the treaty of 17d9. 

27. Vf& ahnil anxiously expect the answer of the supreme government to this communica¬ 
tion from you. The measure which was proposed by your president, though one which we 
have an undoubted right to adopt, la an extreme measure; but the case which has led yon 
to contemplate it is an extreme case In employing our troops to suppress this extensive 
and formidable insurrection, we incur an obligation to protect the people of the country 
both against vindictive severities, and against a renewal of the treatment by which they 
were provoked to rebel But of the best means of affording this protection, we can judge 
but imperfectly at this distance, and with our present information. The measures which 
you contemplate can only be approved by us on clear evidence, that the duty we owe to 
the people, whom our troops have reduced to subjection, cannot otherwise be perturmed. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated the 6th March 1832. 

Political Letter to “ I^esp'^tch to the Madras government, dated 6th March (No. 3.) 1832, we expressed 
Bengal, G Match sentiments on the recent insurrection m tlie northern tnlooks of Mysore, and on those 
1832. vices in the rajah’s govemineiit which had thrown his finances into disorder, and driven 

his subject to rebellion. 

Having at so recent a period discussed at so much length the train of events which has 
led yon, under the provision of the 4th article of the subsidiary treaty, to assume andbnng 
under the direct management of “the servants of the Company" the whole of the terri¬ 
tories of the Mysore state, little remains for ns in the pres^ despatch but to intimate to 
you our opinion as to the propriety of that decided, but as it appears to us, necessary mea¬ 
sure, to make such observations as seem called for by subsequent events, and to furnish 
you with such instructions as may be fuii^ier required in the altered state of affairs. 

Having consideied all the circumstances of the case, we have no hesitation in fully 
recognizing the policy, and indeed necessity of suporaeding the rajah, and carrying on the 
government of Mysore in the name and by tlio sole authoiitv of the Company. 

The mode of providing for the rajah’s personal support and comfort, m case you resorted 
to this extremity, had been defined by the treaty, in conformity to which he is to receive 
one lac of star pagod<iis annually, and one-fifth of the net revenues of the country. 

He has evinced a creditable degree of good sense in attempting no resistance, nor even 
makmgany remonstrance or complaint, at least with respect to the essentials of the measure. 
He requested that the administration might still be earned on ostensibly in his name; but 
while you expressed the strongest disposition to gratify him in any way not inconsistent 
with the purpose of the present change of system, you declined compliance with this 
request. Hm wish to retain the government of Lis capital, and of a small district imme¬ 
diately sunoundingit, we think opposed by insuperable objections 

We observe with satisfaction, that, while you are anxious to adhere to native usages as 
far as is coiDp.atible with an effectuid reform of the administration, you feel that this last 
ought to be the paramount object After adverting to the absence of any regular courts of 
judicatuie in the Mysore, Mr Piinsep mlds, “ But the Governor-general cannot be satis¬ 
fied that the administration of justice in the Mysore territory shoidd be left in this state. 
Tribunals for the administration of justice, both civil and criminal, with the obligation to 
keep recoids, and to conduct their proceedings according to fixed rules, are, in his lordship’s 
opinion, mstitutions of pnmary importance, and his lordship looks to tl e commission to 
dcviso a scheme applicable to the state of society in the Mysore provinces at an early date. 
Whether the supeiior court at the capital sliall bo organized on the model of that esta- 
blis’aed by Pumeali, as described by Lieutenant-colonel Briggs, or in any other form which 
may be suggested by the experience of the present day, is a matter whidi his lordship 
loaves with confidence to the decision of the Right honourable the Governor in Council; 
but he doubts not to find m the Governor in Council a coincidence of opinion as to the 
necessity of not allowing so important a matter to reiiuamunpiovided for longer than may 
be absolutely unavoidable." 

These observations are in accordance with our views, and their spirit is no less applicable 
to the revenue than to the judicial administration. In neither should any unnecessary 
changes be made, but in both you shoula avail yourselves of every expedient for prevent¬ 
ing abuse, which experience either in Mysore or elsewhere has shown to be really 
requisite. 

Mr. Lushmgton, the Governor of Madras, in a Minute which he recorded on the receipt 
of Mr Prinsep’s letter, dwells much upon the necessity of slowness and caution in intro¬ 
ducing even such amendments as are i^y necessary; caution undoubtedly is indispensable, 
but slowness may bo corned beyond the degree which caution requirea No alteration 
should be made unless you feel sure of its advantage, and care should be taken that changes 
which are good in themselves should not be rendered bad by being ill-timed The rule 
should be, not to abstain from changes, but to precede them by due deliberation, and to 
time them well 
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TRAVANCORE FOREIGN. 

EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Smgal, dated the 18th December 1832. Appendix, No. 23. 

33 Under date 18th September 1829, you transmitted to the government of Fort St Extracts, &o. 
George, an extract from our general letter, dated 18th February 1829, m which we had Political J.iettor to 
su^ested to you the propriety of considering whether the subsidiary force and residency Bengat, 16 Decern* 
maintained in Travancore might not be dispensed with, and you desired that “ the Cover- 
nor in Council would be pleased to state his sentiments on tho several points discussed in 
the extract” 

41. The president had without your authority proposed to the nyah the plan of with¬ 
drawing the subsidiary force and the residency , and now reported, that the rajah assented 
to so much of the plan as consisted m reducing the subsidiary foice to one regiment of 
native infantry ; but desired to retain the residency, at least for a time, on reasons which 
the Madras government regarded os satisfactory 

43. With respect to thopioposition of the Madras government, that the subsidiary force, 
with the exception of one regiment, should be withdiawn, and the residency for the present 
inaintaiued, tlie Governor-general recommended tliat it he adopted, and instructions to that 
effect were transmitted to the Madras government. 

48. Of the propriety of the assent which you Avore induced to give to tlie half measure 
recommended by the Madias government, wo have considerable doubt 

49 We see tliat the principle of it is dissented fiom, both by the fourth member of Council Sir C. Metcalfe 
and by Colonel Morrison, though on opposite giounds. 

10 Colonel Morrison, when applied to by you for a statement of his sentiments on the 
subject, adduced a variety of reasons to show that the interests of both states icquired the 
continuance of tho system, tho beneficial tendency of which in maintaining their relations 
had been so long and fully experienced 

51 Sir Charles Metcalfe affiimed, that the compiomise now adopted between iuteiference 
and non-interference is more exceptionable than either We sec perfectly how sucli a com¬ 
promise AviII always he aoceptablc to the native princes. The 3 ’ will always be anxious to 
retain as much of the Britm military force as may suflicc to oveiawe their own subjects, 
and bold them quiet under any oppression , while it is immfificieut to enable tho British 
Government to interfeie Avith effort in preventing the evils of misrule. The inference of Sir 
Chnrle'3 with respect to the present moosuro appeals, therefore, to us, to rest on strong 
grounds, that “we do not leave the lajali to lodc Ins country with the wholesome check of 
respect for the opinion of Ins bujccta operating upon him We still give him the ostensiblo 
sujjporl of oui militaiy' force m his inteinol lule We still to that extent oveiawe Jus sub¬ 
jects and encourage him m despotism , at the same time we weaken our control over him " 

.52 Our relations with the state of Travancoie theieforc appear to us, as they existed at 
the date of your most lecent communications, to have been in a state by no means satis¬ 
factory Upon authority indeed, Avhich Colonel Momson seems confidently to rely on, it 
would seem that the country, which on the accession of tlie lajah was in a must flourish¬ 
ing condition, was hahteiiing to dechne Its ofioiis we trust have received in the meantime 
your watchful attention. 

5(i Wo confide in your judgment and care for discovciing and executing wliatever the 
exigencies of the case may require, and for that puipose wo desire that you will consider 
the management of Travancore atfaiis as specially intrusted to you. 


Appendix, No. 24. 

EXTRACT from a MINUTE of the Honourable Mountatuart ElpldnHtxyne, late Governor 
of Bombay, dated 3 May 1820, respecting the affairs of the Qaicowar, 

I HAVE the honour to lay before the Board an outline of my proceedings at Baroda, which Appendix, No. 24. 

I hope will be found to accoid with tlie views of the other members of the government. - 

At my first interview on business, which took place at the residency on the day aftei Minute of tho Hon. 
my arrival, I intimated to Syajee that the necessity for our retaining the management of Elphinstone, 
his government in our own hands had ceased with the life of the prince whose natural defects ^ 
fii-st occasioned it, and that the Bntish Government was now desirous of intiusting him Settlement of the 
with the entire administration of his own affairs, provided he would satisfy it tliat the Government, 
engagements into wluch it had catered would be strictly fulfilled. I explained that those 
engagements were— 

1st. Our guarantee of the allowances of his ministers 

2d. That of his agreements with his tributaries 

3d. That of his bargains with bankers. That the two first required no interference 
in the details of his government, and that the last might also be secured without 
interference if he wo^d set aside such a sum for the jpayment of his debts as might 
be deemed sufficient by his creditors, and assign such funds for the supply of it as 
might afford them full satis&ction. 

If he dm this, I said nothing would be necessary on our part beyond tliat occasional advice 
whidi the nature of our alliwce must ever nmder necessaiy, and our interposition in su^ 

(446.—VI.) y T 8 extreme 
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gf " extreme casee as might threaten the rain of the state. ^ If be conld not make this arrange- 

TGmKMiK. ment, I observed that his expensea mnet still be liable to close inspection of the 

resident, but that even then the whole of the government should be in his hands, and the 
Appendix, JTo. 24. resident would only oonti-ol what be fiwmmdy used to administer. 

... ■ " TT At this and at subsequent meetings I explained to him, in detail, tlie limits of his own 
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authority and the resident’s interferenoe; that all foreign intercourse was to be exdusively 
in the imtHk of the Britudi Oovenunent; that our control over his transactions with his 
tributsries was to beex^HXsed up to the letter of our engagements, the degree in which it 
had hitherto been exerted having bemi found madequate to secure the iidfilment of our pro* 
mkea; that in intenMl affairs he was to govern by himself, but that the resident was to be 
made acquainted with the plan of finance lie intended to adopt for each year, to have access 
to his accounts whenever he thought it necessary, and to offer his advice whenever the 
tem was likely to he deranged. I repeatedly impressed on Syigee that this right to advise 
was inherent in the British flovemment horn the nature of the alliance, and wat it never 
would be offered but for his own good. 

To conclude, I endeavoured to fix on Syajee’s memory that his success in his connexion 
with us demended, Ist, on his payment of his debts and fulfilment of our engagements ; 
Sd, on his Wng not only friendly but open and sincere in all his dealings with the British 
Government; and Sd, <» his abstaining from any intercourse with Foreign States, which, 
of itself, would amount to a dissolution of om alliance 

Syajee received my first communication of the intention of mtmstiug to him the full admi¬ 
nistration of his government with great joy, Wt without any appearance of surprise He 
made repeated and solemn promises of aabering to all the rules laid down for him, said he 
owed his muanud. and his state and its existence, to the British Government, and that he 
would not, on any aooouut, dispense with the advice of the resident even if he himself should 
be disposed to withhold it, but he particularly requested that all representations should 
be made to him in private, and that acts of Lis government should emanate directly 
from himself. On one occasion (at the nexfl meeting after tlie rejection of Seeta Ham for 


minister^ his highness showed a greater degree of jealousy, was desirous that his management 
of his finances mould be taken on trust, and that the resident should be content with seeing 
the aocounts onoe a year at the Dmbar, but, on this plan being objected to, be at once 
recurred to that explained in the last paragraph, which accordingly is to be considered os 
in foree henceforward. SyajeewasTeiy anxious that I should jpvc him a writing fixing the 
limits <A his own and the resident’s authority, to which I willingly agreed, Iiaving always 
intended to take this method of securing that clear understanding by both parties on which 
(A.) so mudi depended. A copy of that writing is annexed. (A ) I had at first drawn up a 
longer pajisr, explaining the grounds of our former interference and present forbearance; 
but Syajee bmng desirouB of a more simple note of our future relations, I drew up the present. 

As the introduction of Syajee’s direct administration d^ended on the secunty to be 
afforded for the payment of the debts of the state, I early found it necessary to examine 
the condition of the Guicowar's afiaiis, and here I unexpectedly met witii the principal 
difficulty in effecting the aarrangement desired. The latest officim information I possessed 
(CaptainCamac's letter, dated 14th February 1819)gave reason to expect that there would 
be a surplus by the end of that year, bat, in fivet, the Gnieowar is in debt to an amount 
exceeding a crore of rupees. 


It became the principal object of my attention to put these debts iu such a train of liqui¬ 
dation as should be satisfactory to the bonkcis to whom we had guarante»d'the payment 
of them , and this was peculiarly necessarj', ns some of the troops were five yeans, and 
almost all near three years in arrears and no money could be procured from the bonkers 
who usually supplied it 

It appeared to me that the requisite reduction in the army might be made without any 
diminution in its numbers, and with an increase in its efficiency, by equalizing the rates of 
pay, and introducing sucli regulations as should prevent money bring drawn for troops that 
were not actually employed, but it soon appeared that this was a difficult and delicate 
task. The abuses in tlm army are almost mherent in its nature, and are not to be removed 
without a sort of revolution, not only in the army, but in the state. As there are few 
jaglieers in the Guicowar territory, tiie income of his chiefs is almost entirely derived &om 
their mifitary pay and perquisites, which again are connected with the superior rates of pay 
to the men belonging to the greater rirdars, and likewise to the loose system of muster in 
use in this state. Even if it were desirable to introduce a system of muster, there is no 
way in which it can be done with any prospect of success, unless by subjecting it to the 
oontrol of Eurenpean officers, which would be more uniiopular than any pmi of our former 
interference, and most probably not effectual after all For these reasons I have acquiesced 

in the plan of reduction proposed by the Guicowar, and I think it a very great advantage 
tliat it is his own plan, and therefore that he enters on it with good-will, Mid feels his caredit 
oonoemed in its suocess. I have not fiuled +o impress upon his highness, in the strongest 
manner, the necessity of a strict adherence to the plan he has now laid down, the w^th 
and independenoe to which he may raise himself by order and economy, and the absolute 
necessity of olur again resumi^ our old administration of his government, if his arrange¬ 
ments for satisfying his creditor should entirely fail; and 1 fotriUy pointed out to 
the aksomeness and dh^graoe of tiie renewal of such a system, after lie should onee have 
bean put in possession of all the powers of his own govemmmit. 


[Here 
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[Here £)11owb a report of Mr. Elphioatoue's oonference with. Syajee Row, respecting or 

the ehoice of a minister m the room of Dhakiee Dhadaiee, with whom he was die* FOREIQN. 

pleased.] - 

Dhakjee’s removal being effected, tlie next question was who woe to be his euccessor Appen dix, N o. 84. 
I reminded Syajee at my first meeting of the objections of the British Government to \|mute of the Hoa 
Seeta R^; but nevertheless, at a subsequent interview, he proposed that very individual, j^f ElphmUone * 
supporting his recommendation with allusions to tlie magnanimity of forgiving his offences, 3 } 8 £ 0 . ' 

ana the high claims of his adoptive father on the gratitude of the Guicowar government. Appointment of a 
I renewed my objectiona on the ground of the original incapacity which procured Seeta Munster. 

Ram's removal, but still more on that of his intrigues with foreign powers, and his acta 
against the alliance. I reminded his highness that he had sent an avowed ocaodited agent 
(Govind Row Bunduojee) to Poona, to interest the Peishwa in his own behali^ to induce 
that prince to embarr^ the existing administration; at first by refusing to come to any 
compromise about the Guicowar's debts, and latterly by setting up a pretender to the 
Muanud of Baroda, and preferring a claim to junudiction and sovereignty over the Guicowar 
fiimily. These intrigues, I said, led to the murder of the Shastry, and ultimately to the 
downM of the Peishwa. I said, that if Seeta Ram was not directly imphcated in the first 
of these transactions, he certamly was the original occasion of it; and to conclude, whatever 
might have been his former chaiocter, he hod now been too long placed in opposition to the 
British Government and connected with its enemies, for us to have the least confidence in 
him. Syajee did not deny any of the facts I had brought forward, but still urged that 
Seeta Bam should be taken on trial, as he was now improved by age and corrected by 
misfortune ; but on my declaring that his government was in no state for experiments, 
that with eveiy talent in bis minister, and every confidence on the part of the British 
Government, he would find his task difiicult, and without these aids impracticable, he 
agreed to give up Seeta Bam, ami requ&sted Mr Williams and me to select some other 
person. 'This was of course refused, ^though supported by repeated entreaties on the part 
of Syajee, during winch that prmco said that there were only four persons who had olmms 
to the ministry, Seeta Bam, whom we rejected, the Shastry's children, who were infanta, 

Bhakjee, who was just dismissed, and Wittul Row Bhow, Dhakjee’s nominal associate, in 
whom he had no confidence, and whom (^he might have added) he had accused to Mr. 

Williams of plottmg to set aside his title to the Musnud At length he proposed Wittul 
Bow Dewaajee, the Soobedar of Kattywar, in which I readily concurred, both os he is 
the fittest man in the state for such an appointment, and as his removal from Kattjrwor 
would take away one of the principal obstacles to the sort of settlement we wish m that 
province. Syajee afterwards mentioned his desim of retaining the present minister as 
colleague to the Dewanjee, as he had been to Dhakjee, by wmeh means be should keep 
both m order, and would be able to give liis confidence to wluchever best deserved it In 
rius I also concurred. The Dewanjee’s allowances and the title of liiaofBoe were discussed ; 
and it was agreed that he was to be invested and presented to me next day, Syajeeat the 
same time exacted a promise, that we were not to remove him without a fault and tliatif 
he gave us ground of offence, he was not to be removed directly, but by on application to 
Syiyee. In granting this promise, as on other occasions, I said that the British Government 
woifid of course always exjiect him to attend to ita objections to any obnoxious minister, 
but, 1 added, that except Seeta Ram, 1 could tlunk of no man m bis dominions to wliom 
I should object. Next day was the occasion when he discovered so much jealousy, as before 
noticed. Some conversation hod taken place, when he m a very indirect and uncandid 
manner, disclosed his intention of retaimng Wittul Row Bhow, attempting to make it 
appear that this was the arrangement which he had from the first proposed. I agreed to 
the change, as Wittul Row is in himself really unexceptionable, but I stated to Syajee, that 
his naming a person in whom he had no confidence for his ostensible minister, led me to 
fear that he intended to have a more confidential one behind the curtain. I warned him of 
the bad consequences of such a system , said I would much rather have Seeta Bam as 
public minister than as secret adviser, and tliat besides my objections to that person, such 
a system of imposition would at once destroy all confidence between the two governments, 
without which nothing can go on. 

Syajee pretended that he hod no intention of consulting Seeta Bam, and asked if there 
were any objection to his seeing him in pubbe I replied that there was none either in public 
or in private, as 1 relied on his higlmess for following the plan he promised to adhere to ; 
but that, if he did otherwise, he might depend on it I should soon discover it, and that the 
result would be the loss of that confidence from which he was about to derive so much 


benefit. Syajee renewed bis protestations, and then said he intended to he minister him¬ 
self, on which I told him, that without personal attention and labour on his part, his 
government could never be well administered ; but that he must have some minister to 
conduct the details, and to be responsible for such duties os require more experience and 
more habitual attention than he could possibly be possessed o£ If he did not select a fit 
person for this duty, the course of events would throw it into the hands of an unfit one. 
Syajee agreed to this, said he would have the Bhow for his minister at present, but that 
he would exercise a constant control over him, and bring in the Dewanjee if he found the 
oGter did not succeed Syajee concluded by expressing a wish that Wittul Punt Bhow 
should never visit the residency without his leave, as he found that a minister who once 
established Idmiiftlf there was not earily dislodged ; and likewise, that none of his ministers 
should 1^ sent for to the resident except through him. These requests were cheeifulty 
acceded to ; but it was pointed out to his highness that he must go on with perfect ootdi- 
alify wii^ tihe resident, as any distrust or reserve towards him would tend more than any 
(445.—-VI) TY 4 thing 
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thing dse to bring Ihinga back to their old state. ‘Whether the appointment of Wittnl 
Bow Bhow was suggested by Seeta Bam, who would see the impoBstbili^ of preserving a 
secret inflnenee if the Dewanjoe were minister, or whether it u the efi^ of a bribe to 
Syajee himself, it is uufortwate, not only as shutting the fittest man in the country out 
of the ministry, but by the weokn^ that must arise from the want of cordiality between 
the minister and the prince I neverthdess am of opinion that any interference on our 
part.wouM, in the end, injure the party we wish to serve ; and that os the objects ©four 
marantees will be secured by separate arrangements, it is better to leave the Guicowar to 
mam wisdom by experience than to endeavour to force liirn into a path in which we could 
never oblige him to walk with choerfulness. 

20. After everything was settled regarding the ministry, I received a visit from Seeta 
Bam Eoeajee, who entered into a statement, the tendency of which was to make it appear 
that he had been displaced from the ministry by the artifices of Gungadhur Sliastry, and 
that he has never since done anything to forfeit the confidence of the British Government. 
He admitted that he had communicated with the Peishwa through Govind Row Biiudoojee, 
but he sdemidy protested that he had done so at the prossmg solicitation of that prince, who 
bod invited Bundoojee from his reti-eat in Salsette, with fiiir offers of procuring the restora¬ 
tion of Seeta Bam to power, and he declared that his communications with the Peishwa 
never had any other object thm his restoration. In reply, 1 recapitulated the effects of 
Bundoojee's intrigues, terminating in the murder of the Shnstry, and the downfal of the 
Peishwa; and observed, that although I acquitted him of direct concern in the atrocious port 
of those transactions, I could not hold him exempt from serious blame for the part wliioh be 
avowed, or from suspicion of a share m the further intrigues of his acknowledged vakeel, 
for the purpose of obstructing the Guicowar’s negotiations, and shaking his olhance with 
the Company. I ended by sa}ring, that the British Government had no msh to notice his 
conduct any fiirther, and 1 should not have mentioned it now but to explain the reasons 
for which 1 never could have sufficient confidence in him to agree to his nciug minister. 

21. It was to he expected that the Guicowar would he reluctant to a^ee to the plan 
tliat we tliought requisite for protecting his tiibutaries from undue exactions, hut all that 
I learned at Baroda strengthened my convictiim of the necessity of such on arrangement. 

22 There seems to be but one opinion among all the gentlemen who have had oppor¬ 
tunities of judging on the alteration mthe state of Kattywar since our troops fii-st ontei ed 
that province. All agree that it has declined from a sitito of high prospt'nty to one of 
extieme misery; thiit the spiiit of the people is entirely broken, and that they are no 
longer capable of defending themselves against the Kboshns and other invaders whom tlipy 
formerly were always aide to repel This unfortunate change is no doubt ehiefly to bo 
ascribed to the famine and pestilence which raged in Kattywar about 181,*1 The exactions 
of Babbajee in the three years preceding Colonm 'Walker's settlement, must also have sown 
the seeds of the decline of the province, hut it seems also to be the geneiol opinion that 
tlio encroachments and extoitions of the Guicowar’s officers since the settlement have con¬ 
tributed thoir sliai e to the rum of Kattywar. These e,xaotions appear to have been made 
under pretence of interest on the arrears of tribute, and of presents and fees to the officers 
employed; and the encroachments which are represented (,by Captain Barnwell in particu¬ 
lar) 08 still more injurious are stated by him to have been effected by introducing a crea¬ 
ture of the Dewanjee's (the Goicowai’s commander) into the office of minister to each of 
the chiefs By this plan, some hopes of relief from pressing demands oi tribute were held 
out to them, but m the end the Dewonjee or his dependants, and the new minister, preyed 
upon the xemindaviy at their own discretion If it wcie desirable to restore tilings to 
thoir ancieut footing (which seems somewhat doubtful mthe piesent state of tlio surround¬ 
ing country) it is now impracticable, and there remains no alteraativi hut to bestow 
effectually on oui part that piotcction which the zemindars are no longei capable of afford¬ 
ing to themselves In Mahee Caunta, the case was m many respects diffeient; our 
guaranty, though promised by the assistant deputed to that district in 1811, was not con 
firmed till \ cry lately, and as it was only bmdmg for a period of ten years, we had the choice 
of receding from it if we thought pioper. It however apjieared to me mucli more desir¬ 
able to render it perpetual. As long os the Guicowai' kept a force in Mahee Caunfra, the 
country was m a state of constant irritation, and our neighbouring districts suffered from 
the depredations of rebels and outlaws. Smee the force was witlidrawn, in consequmioe 
of Mr Williams anangmg that the tribute should be paid at Baroda, tlio countiy has been 
m comparative tranquillity, and the Guicowor’s tribute is hkely to be realized without 
either expense or difficulty. The position of Mahoe Caunta, which stretches along our 
frontier for an extent of near 100 miles, renders its tranquillity an object of great interest 
to us, and as we are already hound to assist the Guicowar against rebelhous tributaries, 
it is desirable that wc should Itave the means of preventing any of them from being driven 
into rebellion. 

1 therefore proposed to Syajee Bow, that wesliouldoollect his tribute both in Kattywar 
and Mahee Caunta, and that he should engage to Ixave no concern with the tributaries 
unless we shonid caJl for his aid. Allowances ore made by these agreements for defalca¬ 
tions in the revenue from natural causes anJ for expenses incurred in reducing refractory 
zemindars. A translation of a writing given to me by the Guicowar, fixing Ins fixture 
relation to the tnbutailes at Kattywar and Mahee Caunta, accompanies this Minute. (F.) 

Before X conclud^ it is moper tlmt 1 should say something of the effects of our paet 
mcasuies in the Guicowars country, and of riie prospects held out by the present. 

There can be no doubt ttiat the effect of our connexion with the Guicowar has hitherto 
been extremely favourable- Our inter&rcnce most have caused much annoyance, and, the 

rule 
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rule ©four native agent much more, but these were compensated, even to the Court, by TrnnFTrtf 

their deliverance from the dominion of the Arabs, by the order introduced into their 

finances, and by tlie safety and tranquillity of their capital and country. Except m Katty- N ~«4 

■war, the jieoplc gamed still iiioio by the absence of all violence either foreign or domestic. Appen dix, W o. 24. 

and from the chedc imposed by oui resident on the tyranny of the ofticeis of the Gnicowor of the T Tim , 

government. It is not to be exjiected that things will go on quite os well hereafter, and 3 / Eip^inatme, 

in points where we are immediately concerned, the transfer of direct authority from our 3 Ma^SSiO: * 

own hands to tho.se of otheis will doubtless be most felt; but, judging from the present 

state of things m Guzerat, and from the character of Syajee (who, coiisidenng his total 

inexperience, is lemaikably far fiom wanting talents or application to business), I should 

hope that his a 4 lministr.ition will not lie inforioi to that of most Indian jnlnces In respect 

to fidelity to his alliance, he has at present neither motive nor inclination to take any step 

hlTstile to the British Government. and it is to be exjiectcd that his release from all 

vexatious intoi ference, and the marked line diawn between him and the British authorities, 

will prevent any of those misunderstandings in which a disposition to such conduct is most 

likely to oiiginatc. Much will depend on Syajee’s odviseis, and much on the talents and 

temper of the resident. Every man connected with the residency must lose some portion 

of power or consequence by our retiring from the adininistration cf the Guicowar’s goveiii 

ment, and every one will be lejuiy to imsrepiescnt the Guicowai, and to foment disputes 

between him and the resident On the other hand, Syajee How, though at present move 

ojien and more tiactable than is usual with independent native piinees, is not unlikely to 

give offence hereafter by his jc.ilousy of his authoiity, and he is not above the practice of 

evasion and double dealing, which tends mom than anything else to increase eveiy inis- 

understaiiding It will therefore leqmie considerable efl’ort on the juirt of the lesident to 

avoid over-interfcicnce .and irritation on the one band, and on the othei entile neglect of 

the Guicowar's pi oceedings, winch in the end would be as injurious as the op|iosite error. 

I retain my opinion as to the necessity of the lesideiit being piovided with a native 
agent whose salary should be on a hbeial scale, but 1 am more than ever iinpiessed with 
the necessity of his managing all husiress of impoitnnce by direct mtei’course with the 
Goiioownr, and excluding his agent from cveiything like political osieudency at the 
Durbar For this jnirpose I h.vve lequosted Mr Williams to conduct all the business liini- 
self, fur such a peiiod at least as may be necessary to give him a complete and intimate 
knowledge of all details, and may show the people aliout the Duibor that even in them he 
is capable of understanding any complaint, and oonsequeotly is entiiely above the control 
of the native agent Whoever is a])iioiuted to tius lost office should be named by the 
lesident witliout leference, and should only be known to goveinmeut by lus iiay being 
clini*god with the rest of tlic resident’s establishment. 

[Here follows a report of arrangements respecting the appropriation of the treasures of 
Syajee’s predecessois, and the provision to he made for the families of those princes.] 

34 The Ouiouwar presented me with a f>a])er containing several demands of his govern¬ 
ment against the Company, which I promised should he investigated Tlie principal was 
tile claim to Qhans Dannu, both in Kattyw.ir and in our otliei possessions in Guzeriit. 

This he said was an ancient source of I’eveniie which had fiillen to the Guicowar’s slinre in 
the pat titiuii of Guzei at He said that it was the part duo from Kattywar only, which 
was renounced by a ticaty with the Peishwa, and even that, he said, had reguluily been 
collected, notwitlistauding the treaty, for the last fifty years I assin-ed him, tluit if he 
could prove that, he ahouM receive his due, aud that he might dcqiend on it nil his claims 
would be treated with strict justice 

33 Syajee repeatedly entieated me in the most earnest terms, to grant a provision in 
his native countiy to lus hiother-in-law, a sirlar named Dhybur, wlio had lost lus jughetr 
III the Deccan Tins wish I promised to consider 

30 I cannot conclude without recording my approbation of the zealous and able assist¬ 
ance I received from Mr Williams in all my transactioms at Baroda Mr Williams has 
been so fortunate as to gain Byajee’s confidence, and as he takes a liberal and airiect view 
of tlie rdations between that prince and the Company, I hope that as far as depends on 
Iiiin, the new arrangements will go on well I also received much assistance from Captain 
Ballantine, from Captain Barnwell on the subject of Katty war, and from Captain Reynolds 
of the Commissariat, in arranging tiie Guicowar’s accounts 

P S —At the Guicowar's ri^uest, I directed Mr Williams to issue a short proclamation, 
announcing his highness having entered on the administration of his own government. 

A cu|)y of the drafts annexed. 

Substance of a Letter from the Honourable if. Elpfdntdone, Governor of Bombay, to 
his highness Syajee How Guicowar, dated 3rd April, 1820, answering to 17th Jumadee 
ool Auhir, Arabic year 1220, and to Chatyr vud 4th, Sumbnt 1876 
Since my arrival at Baroda we have had many interviews, in whidi, besides increasing 
the former friendship by personal intercourse, wo have hod various confeieuces regarding 
the manner in which you we to be vested with the administration of your own govern¬ 
ment. For the better xeinembering of Uie points settled, 1 now commit them to writing 
All {breign affairs are to remain as hitherto, under tlie exclusive management of tue 
British Government 

With regard,to injiernul afinirs, your hijgfaness is to be unrestrained, provided you fnlfil' 
your eiigog'^inents to the bankers, of wliich the British Government is guarantee. The 
(413,—VI.) z z resident 
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reddent is, however, to be made acquainted with the plan of finance whieh yoor UghneBa 
shall determine on at tile oommenceimeni of eiwsh yetur. He is to have access to the 
accounts whenever he requires it, and is to be consulted before any new expenses of 
uu^ndtude are Incurred. 

The guarautees of tbe British Government to ministers and other individuals must be 
scrupulously observed. 

Tour bighness to choose your own rahijlster, but to consult the British Government 
before you appoint him. 

The identity of interests of the two states will render it necesssaty for the British 
Government to Offer its advice whenever any emergency occurs, but it will not interpose 
in ordinary details, nor will its native agent take a sliare, as formerly, in the Ouicowar's 
government. 

This letter is written in the spirit of entire foiendsliip and good-wUl towards your 
state; and I look to hear henceforward of your increasing prosperity and reputation. 


Tbansultioh of a Mkuorakdum, under the seal of his highness Syajee Row Ovuieowar. 

With a view to the tranquillity of the country, and to the peaceable realization of his 
highness the Quieowar’a tribute from Eattywar and Mahee Caunta, it is agreed tiiat his 
highness Syajee Row Guicowar shall send no troops into the lands of the zemindars in 
either of those tracts without the consent of the British Government, tvnd shall make no 
demand on any zemindar or other person of those provinces, except through the medium 
of the British Government Tlie Bi itish Government engages to procure payment of the 
Guioowor’s tribute, free of expense, to bis highness, agreeabty to tbe principles of the 
settlement made with the zemindars of Eattywar and Mahee Caunta respectively, in the 
years 1807-8 fanawering to Sumbut 1864) and m ISll-l-S (answering to SumW 1868). 

If any gieat expense be produced by the refractory conduct of the zemindars, the 
British Government shall be at liberty to levy that amount and no more from the zemin¬ 
dar resistinc. , 

Executed on the 4th of Chyter vud, answeiing to Jummudee ool Ahter 1220 Fnsly, 
and to 3d April A T>. 1820. 


Translatiom of a LEn-BE to Syajee Row Gwicowar, Senna KJjaskiel Shumshare 
Bebauder, from the Honourable Mountsluart El 2 }hinstom, Governor of SoTnhay, 

Out the death of the late Futteh Row Sing Guicowar, for the purpose of quieting tbe 
minds of his wives and family, it was agreed by Captam Carriac, lesident at Boroda, that 
a child shouhl lie ariopted, but that the said child was to have no claim whatever to the 
^vemmeut; and it was agreed, under the guarantee of the Bntisli Government, that the 
family should receive a provision from tiie Uuioowar guvemment; but os they now i-efuse 
to abide by these arrangements, the guarantee piomised by the resident is hereby annulled. 
8<1 April 1820, or 17th Jumma dul Akeer, or Smnbut 1876, Chyter vud 4th. 


The infirmity of the late Anund Row having rendered it necessary to provide other 
means for the i-egulation of his country, a comnussion was instituted under the direction 
of the British resident, which managed all affairs during the lifetime of liis late highness. 

The accession of his highness Syajee Bow, a prince of full age and ackowledged ability, 
rendering this arrangement no longer necessary, tlie government will henceforward be con¬ 
ducted by his highness in person, and all complaints and representations are henceforward 
to be addressed to him.—April 7th 1820. 


Appendix No. 25. 


EXTRACT fiom a MINUTE of Sir J<^n Malcolm, ac Governor of Bombay, 
dated SOtli November 1880. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. At a period when 1 am leaving a government over which I have presided for three 
years, it may be useful to those who succeed, and satisfoctory to my superiors, to take a 
general review of the different measures I have proposed, the reforms and changes which 
have been made, as well as their fiiiancml result, and to offer my opinion as to me means 
which appear best adapted to maintaiii what has been done, and fdither to promote 
economy as far as practicable withont injury to the efficiency of the public service. 

2. 33ie principal measures in the Political department have been those connect with 
the Guicowar state A reform has been effected in the conduct of the political duties, 
which, while attmided with conri^uble r^uctions, has, as ^ as 1 can judge, a^^ to the 
efficieniy of this branch of administration in Gnzerat. It would for exceed the limit I have 
prescribed to xnyseff to enter upon the details of the various arrangements proposed and 
adopted , suffice it to say they appeared to me indispensable to root out evils mote invete¬ 
rate than 1 bad ever found in any poUticol connexion with a native state in India; and 
when all past efforts to remedy these evils had but tended to increase them, by addOngto tbe 
debts of ^ prinee aadfooiamQbamtBsiDg bUiigai«»ufitb«n seemed to jtae to be no option 

between 
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betvMii alloving an ill-raanaged and diotracted native state to hasten to dissointion, or or 

to adopt measares 'whidi might save it ftxim the baneful effects of its own unpolMy and FOREIGN, 

weakness. - 

8. The most marked feature in the first arranmment was the sequestration of districts to Appendix, No. 28. 
the amount of about twenty lacs of rupees, to disoharge loans for which we hail recently “77" 
become guarantee, in order to promote a beneficial settlement of the debts of the (ruicowar, * 

whidi had been im^ed and broken by Syajee, with the view of enriching liis private purse 
and of adding to his power of conferring bmns upon his low and unworthy parasites and * 

&vonritea This measure was, too, necessary for the protection of the Boi^a state, and 
the vindication of the honour and maintenance of the good fiiith of the British Government, 
to permit attention to the violent and continued remonstrances of Syajee against its adop¬ 
tion. The sequestration was carried peaceably into effect, and we have a prospect, by the 
liquidation of the principd debts, of being early released from our guarantee engagements, 
which, however recommended by expedience at tbe time they were adopted, were of a 
character that associated our acts as much, if not more, with the Bassar than the Durbar at 
Baroda. We shall also be fireed by tins arrangement from that recurring necessity for a 
constant fretting interference, which in its every day’s exercise through the agency of sub¬ 
ordinate instruments, limits the sphere of action and depresses the spirit of good pnnccs, 
while it irritates and renders worse tliose that are had, and terminates in both cases in 
what it is our policy and professed <lesire to avoid, the subjection of the countries of its 
dependent allies to the direct rule of the British Government 

4. Tlie Court of Directors, I am happy to state, have m their Despatch of the 2Kth 
April, fully approved of the measures to which 1 have alluded , notimig can be raoie cleoi 
or more comprehensive than their letter upon this subject. 

5. Beferring to the effects which the increasing embarrassments and our Bhandarry or 
guarantee engagements have had upon the Baroda shite, the Court justly observes, “ Under 
a native government, the near approach of total bankruptcy does not generally produce 
reform. It rather produces increased exactions from the people Predatory habits are 
engendered by distress, and civil and military functionaries, equally without regular pay, 
introduce corruption and violence into every part of the government Umler tliese circum¬ 
stances our Bhandarry engagements render it incumbent on us to interfere Our interferen(» 
can hardly be exerted with eflicacy consistently witli the maintenance in the native govern¬ 
ment of the shadow of independent authority, and we are tlnven at last to a virtual 
assumption of the government, apparently not by any desire to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people, hut by the consideration of our own pecuniary interests and our engugeiucnts 
to individuals We thus exhibit our government under circumstani'es of disparagement, 
and injure our character ” 

6. In a subsequent para^ph of the same despatch, the history of our pecuniary concerns 
with the Guioowar, and the successive failures of our plans to relieve that state, are con¬ 
cisely and ably given “ When the British Government first affixed its guaranty to the 
Giiicowar debt, the leceipts and expenses of that state were prospectively calculate,* and 
an arrangement framed by which it was piedieted that the whole of the guarantied debt 
would be extinguished in a certain and that a small number of years These preilictiuns, 
howevei, were not verified, and the time having expired without any material diminution 
of the Bhandarry debt new wilciilat ions were mwle and new arrangements were gi ouiid(>d on 
them, by whicli it was predicted, with the same confidence as bt'fore, that the wliole debt 
would be paid oft'vi ithin a very limited {lenod, and m this state things have remained, the 
failure of each successive airangeraent having been followed up by tbe adoption of another 
which promisetl as much and effected as little t These arrangements failed, because in 
none of the calculations which were the basis of them had sufficient allowance been made 
for adverse contingencies But a new cause of fiiilaie, which no accuracy of calculation 
could have guarded against, has arisen since 1820, when Syajee Bow was placpri in tlie full 
exercise of the {lowers of govemnient His lugliness diverted to his private coffers a laige 
portion of the public revenues in the fom of bribes for annually underletting the land, and 
for granting, under vanous pretexts, remissions of i avenue. While, therefore, Syajee accu¬ 
mulated a private treasure of moi-e than thirty lacs, the revenue of the state frll short of its 
expenses; the pay of the army and various other pubhc charges fell into nmars; us often 
as these arrears Iiecanie from their amount a source of serious inconvenience to his high¬ 
ness, and should have induced him to part with a portion of hishoai'd for their liquidation, 
our government relieved him from the pressure by guaranteeing a fiirtliei' loan to pay off 


* Receipts cstimaiecl a( H* 65,6o,663, DiNbursoinents iit R* 54,49,350, leaving a niphis i>l 
R' 11,77,813 applicable to the payment of interests and the liquidation of the principal of the debt. 

t The year 1816-17 was fixed by Major Walker, m his Report of tbe lOtli .January 1809, ns the 
period at which the Guicowar government would be out of debt. Un the 29(h November 1816tlio 
debt was stated to be B* 54,97,690, but there is reason to believe tliat its real amount was mncli 
greater. The year 1818-19 was fixed by Major Carnae as the penod at winch tlic ilcbt would 
probably bo extinct, in April 1820 it amounted to more than a crore of rupees, while the pay of 
the army was from three to five years in arrears. In that year Mr. Elphinstone visited Baroda, and 
guarantied loans to the amount of a crore of rupees at a reduced interest. According to Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s cdcnlations, fifteen lacs weie to be annually appropriated to the redemption of a debt now 
mnouatiug to B* 1,82,27,981. In 1825-2(^ notwithstondiiig considerabls payments mode in liqui¬ 
dation, uid a further reduction of the interest from 101 to 6 per cent, it amounted to R* 1,33,81,889^ 
(446.—YI.> ■ mMi 
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y ili» auerearr Uadw this gystero, the goaraatied drfjta instead of dhainishing natorally in- 

in^eased, and xose at length to a grwter amount* than that of the inoumbranoee of the 
‘ ■ ■— Guieowwr govenunent in 1804-.’i, before our Bhandarry system had commenced,” 

Amendis^ So, 2 ^. 7 , ^hij, view of iacta, the Court, after detailing the foiluro from similar causes of 

. " Tr. jj. the s^tennial leases made by the resident, gave their aj^baticm of the measures which 
tide mvenunent was compelled to adopt, of a temporary sequestration of territory. 
IggoT"* “ Nothing therefore remained (they observe, when commenting on Syajee's conduct) 

. bat that the British Qovemment should take the fuMhnent of the obligations to which its 

faith was pledged into its own liands, either by asuming the tempon^ management of 
the whole of the Quicowar'e dominions, by exacting a permanent oesmon of such ports of 
his territories and other resources as should be equivalent to tlie interest of the Bhandarry 
debt, or by temporai-dy sequestrating such larger portion of tliem as should enable you to 
pay off the principal as well as the interest withm a certain period.” 

*' To the first of these three modes of action, it was a sufficient objection that it involved 
a greater assumption of power on our part, and a more extensive alteration in the existing 
order of things tluin was necessary for the preservation of our fiiith and the speedy redemp¬ 
tion of the Bhandarry debt. Your choice tberefoie lay between the other two mowures, 
and we think you acted wisely in adopting the alternative of a temporary sequestration, in 
piellerenoe to that of a permanent assumption of territory. We likewise entirely approve of 
your having determined to make no essential change in the mode of administering the 
districts you iiave sequestered, and of your having declared to the Qnicowar government, 
that these districts would be restored to it imme^tely upon the discharge of the loons 
we had guarantied.” 

8. The measures adojited to secuie the benefits we have a right to expect from our 
alliance with the Quicowai state were suggested by me when on a tour through Quzcrat, 
where observation on the spot, added to my previous information, led to iny pioposing plans 
which appeared to me to cnmlune the increase of political and military strength m our 
nortlieru provinces, with future bmiefit to our allies, and considerable reduction of expense. 

9. These plans embraced the objects ofVemoviug the residency from the city of Bwoda, 
and vesting extended powerf in a political commissioner, whoso lesidence was fixed at 
Ahmedabad, at which central spot the general officer commanding the northern division 
was also stationed, and the whole of the troojis placed under Ins command , all former 
separations of our troops (such as the Guicowar subsidiary force, Sac.) were to cease, and 
the whole force consolidated became the northern division of the army ; leaving however 
the number of men stipulated in the vaiious treaties, withm tlie Quioowar’s territories, at 
the disposal of the commissioner, under whom all the political agents m Gnzeiat were 
placed. 

1 0. That our future connexiou with the Guicowor’s state will be free of trouble, it 
would be folly to expect, We must reconcile ourselves to many evils and ombarrassraents 
in this as in all similar alliances , we have only a choice of difficulties, but these will be 
found fewer than they have been, if we liave wisdom to persevere with undeviatmg firm¬ 
ness in the plan we have adopted , it is, I am as.sured, the only one by which we c in 
keep alive tlie native state, but 1 must here observe, that while I am decidedly averse 
to that continued interference which debases and destroys native princes and chiefs, 1 
can never approve a course of policy which abstains from the exercise of that general 
control vested in us by treaties, until those whom our oouiisols and salutary warnings 
mig ht, have saved plunge themselves into irretiievable i-uin. 

11 I must, m concluding tlus short leconl of Baroda affairs, state that tlie evils attend¬ 
ing them, both as offecting Syajee and the government, hove been gieatly aggravated by 
corrupt agents instilling into his mind false hopes of his receiving lupport from His 
Majesty’s courts of law at Bombay, and afterwords fioin the visits of one of lus principal 
agents to Calcutta, proofs will be found of these facts in the records, and they are worthy 
of the serious attention of tho authorities in England. They may not be capable of com¬ 
plete remedy, but that should be applied as far as practicable; for there exists not amidst 
the difficulties which must evei attend the administration of this empire, one more likely 
to generate corruption and intngue, or which is more calculated to Imny princes and 
chiefe to their ruin, than tliat impression which low and interested men create and main¬ 
tain, of their being able to appeal in political mattera beyond the local government imder 
whom they are placed. 

12. The countries ot Kattywar and Mahee Caunta ore divided among tributaiy prince^ 
and chiefs, each exercising independent power in the internal rule of his own limits. 
Some of these are under our direct authority, but the greater fiurt are subject to the 
Guicowar, but placed under our control and iiianagenient, as we collect tlie tributes, 
accounting for them to the prince 

13. This arrangement is indispensable to pivservo the gonei'al peace of tho countiy 
and on the whole works well, though often attended with embarrassment; but tliis chiefly 
arises from our not being content with tlie great benefit bestowed on these countries by tho 
comparative mildness of our rule, and the good done our own provinces by the additional 
means we have acquired of saving them fron. the coutuiued attames of predatory neighboois. 
Instwd of dwelling upon those benefits, and receiving occasional outrages with that 
toleration it is neeeasaiy to do in such countries, when uniter the progress of improvement. 


Rupees 1,33,81,389. 


f Katt;ywar has been placed under Ids enenl contr^ 
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often bnrry to condemn the w]»o]e system, from its 'wanting some of those forms which or 

we have iniroanced into more settled mstncts nnder onr direct rule, and we doubt, on FOREIGN. 

logiil grounds, oip rights of interposing our authority to alleviate, when we cannot ^to- - 

gether remove evils of such magnitude. But oor non-interference, if continued, will tend Appendix, No. 26. 
to unhappy results. Many chiefs have contracted to maintain the local peace, and failing 
in thb obligation, they are liable to forfeiture of their hinds, but cases continually occur ^ 
when they really have not the power of fulfilling snch terms, and it appears harsh to punish ‘ 

for not doing what they cannot do. But I have treated this point very iully m my 
Minute on Kattywnr, under date tlie 24th September 1830, with the last paragr<iphs of 
which I shall conclude this part of my subject. 

14. “ The permanent control over these countries must, I conceive, carry witli it a power 
to fulfil the guarantees, and to maintain the general peace of the peninsula of Katty war 
It is to mo quite evident that we cun only do so by acting in instances ns oui pre¬ 
decessors did; their interference to punish outrages committed by outlaws and msuigcnb, 
which the injured parties had not power to do, formed a part of the existing usages of the 
country that we guarantied; and to adopt another course appears to me contrary to the 
letter and apint of onr «igagements 

16. “ It may be stated, that though a reganl to onr pubhc faith lecommcnded .such a 
course, legal difficulties, which arise out of a strict constniction of these toims, inimt render 
the exercise of such a power by us highly ob]ection.ahle These objections did not pi obnbly 
occur when our guaranty was pledged, and the chiefs who concinred in our ariaugeinents 
no doubt expected that we would act in the same inunnei as their foinier superiors had 
done Besides, they were .at that perod under the nile of native punces, and iievei could 
have anticipated eventa which would subject them to forfeiture of their Iniuls, to u luelt 
they now are Lable, for the non-performance of engagements which, from the actual con¬ 
dition of their power, they may be unable to perfoiin Of this 1 am convinced, that if we 
do not interpose our authority mora than we havchitheito done to terminate therccnning 
outrages against the public peace, this country will either remain infested, ns at present, by 

i ilnndciers, or its chiefs will fall one by one into the vortex of our ordinaiy rule—an event 
! think much to be depi-ecated, as it will in every view, financial and jiolitical, be attended 
with evils. The change, in its commencement, will spread alarm, .ind we sh.ill have the 
impressions of our meditated encroachments spiearl along the whole of our westci n ti on tier, 
where, from the nature of the soil and the {lopulation, it is most essential we should be 
regarded os protectors and supporters of the princes and duets, who enioy their power 
from, perhaps, an older bne of ancestry than any in India, if not in the world 

16 “ There is no escape from such a consequence tb.it I can contemplate, except tliat we 
either abandon Kattywnr to anarchy, or introduce aspecialautbority suited toom obligations, 
to the actual condition of the country, and to the usages and cbariictcr of its inhabitants 
To those who assume that we aio restrained from framing the exeicise of our contioiling 
lulo over such countries as Kiittywiir, according to its condition, by the .ittention we mo 
bound to pay to established legulations oi legal enactments, 1 can only leply, that if such 
are found to be incomsuitcnt svith the divei-sified diamctci of oui jiowt'i ovci tlie dilfcrcnt 
natives of India, they should bo changed or inodihed so as to admit eaceptions " Tho 
pcriotl 18 arrived wlien, if this is not done, all Indna iiinst shortly become 8iil))epfc to our 
courts of Adawlut, foi if theie is no iikmIuuii betwwn these and tlie opposite oxticme ot 
noii-interfereuce, no native state in the present condition ot India <Mn long cvist. Tlie 
nmuchy that will picvail from constant warfare in teiiitoiies contiguous to our own, oi 
the follies oi cniiios of then uncoutrolk'd pimccs or chiefs, must soonei or later iimkctliein 
become subject to our direct rule—an event which is assuredly not desirable, and every 
effort therefore should be made by which it can be averted 

17 Referring to Kattywnr, I proposed,* m the fiist instance, that the political agent m 
that country should be placed under tho general authority of the Commissioner of Gu/eiat, 
and that the latter should visit Kattywar twice annually , and all ciiminals who liad lieen 
guilty of capital crimes, such as robbery and murder, m the territories of these petty states, 
in whicli the cliief might be too weak to punish them, should be tried, and acquitted or 
entenced by a court in which the commissionei should pi-eside, aided by the political 
agent, and three or four chiefs as assessors. 

18. The sentence, when death, should require the confirmation of Qovemment I lind 
much communication on the subject of a trial like the above, while m Kattywnr, with the 
acting political agent, Mr. Blane, and with natives the most conversant with the habits and 
actual situation of that country, and found all of tho same opinion upon tins point, wluch 
they deemed quite essential to the preseivation of jieace and order; and they thought, as 
I do, that without some such arrangement, we could not fulfil our guaranty of preserving 
the peace of the country, or promote ifs general impiovenieiib. It would, no doubt, aild 
greatly to our influence and power, but that is desirable as long os it does not supeisi'do 
the authority of the princes and chiefr of Kattywar in their mternal admini‘.tr.ition. 

19 There lias been no change m our existing relations with Cutch; but the force Cutch. 
maintained in that country, as well as the political .igency, have been reduced, so as to 
exceed, iu a very small degree,t our receipts from it. Tho whole of the late prectvdings of 
Government regarding that country are fully stated in roy Minute;, dated Dapooieo. 

ilO. With 


* This has been done. 
(446.—VI.) 


t See Minute, &c. Cutch. 
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so. 'Wilbh iingnrd to the nyali of Sattamh aad the northern ji«heerdara, their relntioiis 
have uadei;gone no change smoe first established in 1818, and fisudly settled in 1828. The 
expense of the politiool agency has been greatly reduced by an atrangement that vests the 
commandant troope at Sattoreh, as at Bhooj, with political powers. I have stated, in a 
Minute, that it is necessary to hold out objects of ambition to military c^oers, who renda- 
ihetaaelvee aoqu^ted with the languages, the xoanners and usages of ow native subjects, 
and “ I know no greater advantage that Qoveroment can derive from their success than 
beong able, when &ey obtain rank, to combine in one person military and political duties 
Under ordinary cixaainstances this is of the greatest utility, and on the occurrence of war, 
on an extended scale, ibe Wefits* which may result from it are incalculable." 

21. A recent rupture between the rajah of Sattarah and the &mily and adherents of the 
minor chief of XJkulcote, who was under his care as guardian, occasioned his garrison to be 
expelled from that strong fortress: but my being mtbe Deccan at the period, and instantly 
moving troops from every quarter, produced the early termination of an affair, which, haJd 
less prompt measures heen adopted, might have been attended with gz^t expense, and 
much loss of life. I state this fact, because it is the second tune (the first instance occurred 
in Ou-eratf) within this year that my presence in the provinces has remedied the great 
defects of our system, whmb subdivides power m a degree that creates delays which are 
alike ii^jurioua to the financial and political interests of Qovemment. 

22. None of our subsisting eng^ements with the Imaun of Muscat or Arab chiefs 
have been modified or clianged. Interference m their internal disputes bos been carefully 
avoided, while piracy has b^n repressed, and the increasing trade now earned on in Arab 
Buglas announces the success of that humane and wise policy which sought the reform of 
these predatory tribes by opening to them honest and profitable employment. 

23. In conformity with my Minute noted m the margm (the measures suggested in 
which were sanctioned by the supieme government), Lieutenant Burns hod been directed 
to proceed up the Indus with presents for Banjeet Singh, and he may be expected to add 
to bis politic labours a much more complete account than we yet possess of the naviga¬ 
tion of that river, particularly its “ Delta.’^ 

24. There are few considerations more cozmected with the political prosperity of the 
territories of Bombay than the maintenance of the privileged ciasses of the Deccan, and 
the further extension of an order which gives such hope of forming a respectable and 
attached native aristocracy. My attention was early directed to the subject, and having 
visited Foonali soon after my arrival, I brought to the notice of the Boa]^, and proposed 
arrangements to which my colleagues agreed. To understand these arrangements, however, 
it IS necessary to trace the rise and pre^ss of this order and its present condition, as well 
as the means by which it has been maintained. 

25. In the beginning of the year 1822 registers were appointed to the Doccan, and the 
nobility and gentry became aliped lest they should he made liable to the forms and pro¬ 
cess of such English courts as they had already heard of m the Concan In the middle of 
the same year Mr Elphinstone visited the Deccan, and received remonstrances on the 
subject from the Vinenorkur and other chie&, who quoted his proclamation of the 11th 
February J 818, by which, they said, all tlie priviJeges enjoyed under the Mahratta govern¬ 
ment had been guarantied, that tlm revolution h(^ burdened them with debts which they 
never could pay , and that it would, therefore, be a breacli of faith and ruinous to their 
diarocters and comfort to subject them to Adawluts J n consequence of these remonstrances, 
when courts of justice were introduced into the Deccan, the same order which announced 
their appointment imd jiurisdiction contained “ a list of persons of rank to whom some 
exemption from strict process was intended,” whicli measure, and the further refuge that 
the Uommisaioners afforded to these persons by hearing representatio is and petitions 
daily, prevented for ilie moment further complaint 

26 Mr. (Jhapbn§ wrote to Qovemment that the Surdars must not only be exempt from 
ordinary processes, hut that the judges should he strictly enjoined not to drag up to court 
uimecessanly men of rank and respectahihty on even criminal charges, and Government 
aooor^ngly ordered without reservation that causes against surdars were to he reported to 
the “ Commissioner, who would take measures himi^ for settling them, or furnish flie 
judge with special instructions in each case ’’ The judges were also directed to treat men 
of rank with the consideration to which they were entitled by usage, and received a fell 
discretion to set aside forms that were hai^ and derogatozy to their character. The 
Commissioner accordingly divided|| the privileged orders into three classes, exempting 
some persons entirely, and others partially, from the stnet process of the court. 

27. A new difficulty aroB& Suits had been filed, and in some decrees pas^ by the 
rasters against surdars, which oozdd never be enforeed without ruming them, and their 

creditois 


* The late Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Barry Close, Sir David Ochterlony, Colonel WMker, and 
myself, may be adduced as instanoes of the advantage that may be derived from thia combination 
of the political power with military command. 

f An impostor invaded the north-east district with nearly 6,000 plunderers, who were speedily 
discomfited by my being within 40 miles of the scene, and issuing mders to the different corps 
to move. 

X Vuh Minute of the Governor, entered in Cmia 30th Ja^naiy 1828. 

Letter of October 1825. g Letter of 8rd November 1885. 
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creditors gave them no rest in the Adawlut, and no intermission private tukaza.* To w 

meet this evil the judge was empowert-df to execute such cases partially in reference to FOREIGN, 
the debtor’s rank and means, and tukaza was declared illegal by proclamation 

28. In two months afterwards the commission was abolished. The political duties of Appendix, No. 25. 
that officer were transferred to Government, the vakeels of the surdiai-s to the Persian JZ- r / 

secretary’s office, and the Poonah and revenue duftars,by whicli last the commissioner had ^ No\ ^ 

exercised a check over collectors, to a sub-secietary in the temtonal department. Mr. j[g 3 Q ’ 
Elphiustone, however, having at the same time repaired to Poonah, his presence weakened 
the effect of the evils produced by tlie loss of the commission; but it soon became apparent 
tliat something more than a judge and a collector was required m the Deccan, and the 
delicacy of the duty entrusted to the judge in respect to claims against surdars, and the 
striking contrast it presented to the rigid and uncompromising routine of an Adawlut, 
suggested the propriety of establishing a separate jurisdiction for its performance. The 
agent for surdara was appointed. Tliis was the state of affairs when I came to India. 1 
was easily convinced of the evil of retaining the native vakeels of chiefs in a society con¬ 
stituted as that of the island of Bombay is, and that the records of the Poonah office could 
not be conveniently leferred to if kept at the residency , and that the revenue duftar, 
without a competent superintendent, would be quite usdess, and that the heavy Adawlut 
duties of the agent left him hut little leisure for the tnal of suits against surdars, which 
hod fallen into great arrears. This combination of causes led to my proposing several 
modifications of the system One of the most important was the appointment of a deputy 
agent of surdars, acting undei the .igent, but with the under-mentioned specific duties 
To hear original and appealed suits against suidars 
To be the medium of communication between them and Government 
To receive their vakeel, and to pay themselves all the courteous attention which they 
derive from the representative of Government 

And, lastly, (though not specified in the instructions) to form a complete substitute for the 
Pei-sian secretary’s office whenever the Government wa.s m the Deccan. 1 am dctidedly 
of opinion, that for many years, and until those that belong to tlie privileged cl fully 
understand their condition, an experienced and able deputy agent cannot be dispensed 
with It 18 quite impossible that the agent for surdars, with high judicial duties to per¬ 
form, could give that minute attention to the arbitration of differences which occur to any 
of these classes, much less could he accomiiany the Governor wheu on a tour in the Deccan, 

Candeish, or the Southern Mahratta country 

29 The general reasons for maintaining this apjiointment will be found in my Minute, 3 August 1829. 
noted in the maigin. But it is on its superior economy as well as utility that I ground 

my opinion for the necessity of its continuance. 

30 The deputy agent has attended me at Dapooree, and throughout all my tours iu the 
Deccan He has completely supplied the place of the Persian secretary, having conducted 
all my inteicourse with princes and cluefa He has dunng that period translated and dis¬ 
posed of seventeen bundled and four fietitions, all of which have been submitted by him, 
and orders given regarding them by me Nor has this prevented the execution of other 
duties Four hundred and fifty-six suits and arbitrations have been decided and adjusted 
during the period ot the last two years and a half The cost of the whole charge of the 
agent’s department, including the agent, his deputy and office, is 24,417 rupees per annum. 

^ce it was established, the Persian secretary’s duty hiw been }Kjrfonned with tbe Governor 
during twenty moiitlis that I have been in the Deccan, at on extra charge only of 4,000 
rupees, and this includes a very long tour through tbe Southern Mahratta country. 

31 The extra disbui'semeut of these twenty months are little more than one Imlf of 
what that peu-t of the Persian office cost that attended Mr Elphinstone four months in 
1826, when his tour did not extend beyond Sattorah; but there cannot be a doubt us to 
the superior economy as well os efficiency of the Governor when in the Deccan, being aided 
by this officer instead of the Persian secretary. 

32. I stated in a Minute, noted in the margin, on the policy of maintammg tbe privileged 4 September 1829. 
ffinaflaa (particularly tlie third class), “ That there is notlung in tbe new code tliat creates 
inconvenience or embarrassment from the existence or extension of tbe privileged classes 
of the Deccan ; I can confidently state that, during my whole experience in India, 1 have 
known no institution so prized by those who enjoy ite exemptions, or more gratifying to 
the whole people among whom it was estabhshed." It is recogniz^, as I have elsewhere 
stated, by tlie lowest orders, as a concession in forms to those whom they deem their 
supenors, and as such is received as a boon by a community who, from their condition, 
neither understand nor appreciate those unyidding forms that deny alike advantage of 
birth and the claims of rank and seirvicfl; and when one of my coUea^pies deprecated whet 
he termed a departure from “ an even course of justice, wherein all injurious distinctions 
are unknown," and expressed doubt of the soundness of the policy which confers the pri¬ 
vileges that have been conferred on the third class of this onler, “1 will ask (I observed 
in reply) if privUegas and exemptions simUar in principle to those fixwn wluch arguments 
fiiat have been brought forward on this occasion m to include our native subjects, are not 
fpmibftr to every government of the known world? Has the principle of equality as to the 
auhstance of justice banished firom England privileges and exemptions that mark, in tbe 

forms 


* Continued and violent unportiinity. 
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^ forms and ]^'oceds of law, the distinctions of birth, of rank, of office ? Has not tlie peer 

FOBBIGN. the privilege to be tried by hw peers? Is he not exempt fhrni personal arrest, except in 

--- criminal mattere ? and does he not, in certain Ciises, claim distinction, even in death, by 

Appondix, No. 25. ssgortiug a right to resign hia life on the block, not on the gallows ? Members of Parlia- 

STZ r-i many privileges; that of pardon from arrest is a principal one; judges, and 

the clergj', have privileges; and to all these, and to officers high in the civil and militaiy 
1830 ^ their country, usi:^ has granted a courteous treatment, which Confers distinc- 

' • tions even where the right is not established All tJiis existing under our Government, 

and in a oountry where man is more on a par with man in reality than in any nation in 
the univeive, ]irovea how natural the desire of such distinction is to the human breast. 
Yet when we liecame, through combination of extraoidmary causasand events, sovereigns 
of India, whose ][)opulati<)n cherish distinctions in the various branches of the community 
more than any people of the eaith, we desire to lay it down as a principle to admit no 
privileges or exemptions even in the form of the judicial branch of our administration 
the inhabitants of this v'aat empire are aU to be rMuced to one level The same writ, the 
same messenger, is to summon noble and peasant to our couits of Adawlut, and beyond 
what the courtesy of an English* judge m.ay choose to bestow, no man is to have a privi¬ 
lege that marks the high family of which he is the representative, the honourable place he 
holds in the community, the name he may have acquired by public works or charities, or 
the obligation the state owes lam for his civil or military services ’* 

S3 “ Theie are reasons why as foreign rulers we cannot elevate the natives of India to a 
l»*V'ol with their conquerors. We aie compelled by policy to limit their ambitiou, both in 
the Civil government and in the army, to mfcrioi grades, but thjs necessity constitutes in 
my opinion the strongest of reasons tor granting them all that wo can with safety Their 
vanity and love of distinction aiv excessive, and a politic gratificntion of such feelings may 
be made a poweiful means of creating and pi-eservmg a native aristocracy worthy of the 
name, and exciting to honourable action, men whom a contrary system must degrade iu 
their own estimation and in that of the comiJiiinity, and who, instead of being the most 
efficient of all ranks to preserve order, and give dignity to society to winch they belong, and 
strength to the Government to which they owe allegiance, are dcjirossed by oui levelling 
system into n useless and discontented class Many, judging from results, ascribe to the 
want of virtue and good feeling and to looted discontent in this class, what appears to me 
to be distinctly attributable to our conduct ns rulers We shape our system to suit our 
own ideas. The constitution of our Government requires in all its branches an efficient 
• check and great regularity , but in our attention to forms and routine, we too often forget 

the most essential maxims of state pob<y, and eveiy deviation is arraigned that disturbs 
the uniform uaigc of our affairs m courts of justice No motives suited to their prejudices 

and their habits are supplied to awaken the inert to action, to kindle the embers of virtue, 
or to excite an honouinble ambition among our native subjects Yet, pursuing this 
system, our records teem with eulogies on the excellencies of our establishments, and tlie 
degeneracy of all, and particularly the higher classes of India, whom, in the casehefoicme, 
it IS desired (fl'om no cause that I can understand but rigid adherence to system) to exclude 
from a few unimportant privileges, whicb, though little more than a shadow of distinction, 
are sought for with an eagerness that singularly shows the character of the community, 
and confirms me in the belief I Lave long entertained, that by our neglect in conciliating 
and honouring the higher and more respectable class of oui native subjects, we cast away 
the most powerful meuiis we possess of promoting the piospeiity and jiennonence of the 
empire. 'I’he niaiutenance of the pi ivilegwl classes in the Deccan, and the extension of that 
exce1]|)iit institution to our northern provinces, where it is more pai tieularly equired, will 
greatly depend upon the estabhshmeut of a high local authority I have fully treated this 
7 November 1830 ^ lottci" to Lord William Beutinck, upon the revision of the administration of 

this piesidency In enumerating the many advantages, financial as well as political, th.at 
would result troni the appointment of n commissioner to the different divisions of our 
tinritory, I have stated my opinion that this form of rule was essential to enable us to 
preserve the privileged classes in the Deccan and the Southern Mnhratta country, as well 
as to introduce them to Ousierat" 

34. “ It apiiears to me desirable that employment and means of distinguishing themselves 
in the public service should be early afforded to this class , that we cannot do witliout they 
have confidence in eup{)ort and protection from some high local autlionty. Their alarm at 
our Regubitions, which are few and easy to beimderstora, will gradually Butiside ; a com¬ 
plete Imowledge of them will be acquired, but men of rank con only be encouraged to 
engage in public duties, a belief grounded on personal feeling, that they are safe in their 

honour and character, which they never can be while the construction of our provincial ad¬ 
ministration exposes them to the daily hazard of beingplaced under superiors often changing, 
and sometimes of comparative junior standing, and at the head of distinct departmenta’’* 
85. " Tlie privileged classes in the Doocun fl observed in the letter to whiiffi I have 
alluded) were instituted by Mr Blphlnstone Tins order was r^farded by him with anxious 
solicitude till the day of his embarkation, and In. went to his native country accompanied by 
the strongest testiinonies of their regard and gratitude. I have in my treatment of indi¬ 
viduals, and in every oiTangeinent connected with this class, endeavoured to follow tlie 

steps 


* From the nsttoro of tlto service and the olTfCt of cliniafe on the health df Europeans, a youth 
bat a few years from school often ofllciatcj as jv»%Q,of a ziUah court. 
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of ray predeccasor, and my previous knowledge of many of those who belong to it, and *«■ 

other circumstances, have given me many advantages in allaying their fears, and confirming FOREIGN. 

their confidence in the preservation of an older to which recent events have bhown they - 

attMh importance, and aie prompt to resist every change* of tliat administration of the laws. Appendix, No. 25. 
wbicli, modified as they are witli reference to their feelings and condition, they lecogrnzeas ~7“ , . 

the best that could be esiablished.” if**" 

86. As connected with the maintenance of the privileged oiders, and still more with the 
preservation and creation of a landed aristocracy, I must consider the quesUoii of establish- ' 
itig Nuzerana, now under reference to the honourable the Court of Dii ectors, as one of N^**™*^*^* 
much importance, and I shall be pardoned, therefore, if 1 recapitulate at some length tlie 
reasons which make me so anxious upon a subject, wliicli in my opinion so sei lousty involves 
the piosperity of the political interest of this quarter of India. 

37. My Minutes, noted in the margin, upon the subject of Nuzeiana (or fine upon sue- 10 June • 1828. 
cession) are too voluminous to give an abstract ol them; suffice it to state, that early after 15 September - 
my arrival at Bombay, I took up this subject on the ground of a Minute of Mr. Chaplin's, 7 January 1829. 
formerly Commissioner of the Deccan, whose lotul knowledge and general experience well November - 
qualified him to judge such a question. It had m its favoni, that of being a tax that was 
one way or another familiar to all holders of grants ol lands throughout India. It was 
recommended in the quarter where 1 proposed to introduce it by the peculiar ciri’umstunce 
of our largest landholders (the Mahratta jagheerdors) lioldinq a considciuble pinportion ol 
their lands as serinjams or military service tenures. To the inlieritaiice of these lands, their 
direct heiis weie admitted to liaie undoubted right, but tliat ol adoption, tliough granted to 
several, was refused toothers, and tins, I found, threw doubt and distress upon the minds of all, 
unfavourable to then happiness, to the prosperity ol their estates, and to the peace of the 
country. 

88. The imposition of Nuzerana was of course pnpulir with them, bccaiibe it seemed an 
inheritance which had been rendeicd uncei tain; but on the other hand, our refusing it, 
because they had no positive riglit, includcil an annihilation of then family, which, undei 
all the vicissitudes of fortune to whicli llicy were exposed under a native government, they 
could but little diead. 

39 It has been argued that Bajec Row m several cases resumed then estates. In the 
early part of Bnjee Row’s leign, this was not his iiolicy: in lutier tunes he hec.ime alarmed 
at the increasing power of his nobles, and certainly did so, but Ins conduct m this particular 
is belies ed to have been one of the (hief causes of his downlidl. It excited not only dis¬ 
content, but the defection of those who had been atlaclied to his liinnly, and it cannot 
therefoic be adduced as an example worthy of our imit<ition. 

40. The proposition loi establishing Nuzerana, owing to a pievions ordoi that restricted 
the Bombay government fiom making any changes ailecting the condition of the Mahiatta 
jagheerdars, was lefcrred to the supreme government, who took a difliicnt view of many 
parts of the subject, on the ground of its being financially as well as politically inexpedient 
Tile first was no doubt grounded paitly on a mistake, foi it was evideinly thought by the 
supreme government tliat revenue to tlie amount of foity-one lacs of rupees wouid be sacri¬ 
ficed, if serinjain lands, to wlncli tliei e were no direct heirs, weie not sequestered ; and tliough 
this profitable lesult could not be anticipated to occur in lias than sixty or seventy yeaiN, it 
appeared too imicli to aliaiidon even in prospect. A cleai statement however from Mi 
N'isbett, the principal collector, enabled me to siiow, tliat undci no ciicumstancc could one 
half the umoiiiu calculated revert to governineiit, the icniainder being alienated foi ever. 

It was also clear that if the lesolution of government not to admit of adoption was decidedly 
taken, few estates would be long wiihou* an heir, and as I observed in my Minute of 
12th November lb29, “Spuiious childieii would be imposed upon government, and no 
country presents such means of fraud in tins particulai as Ind'a. These bauds 1 found 
practised to a great extent tin oughoul Mulwa and Rajpootna. They were seldom detected, 
though it was the inteiest of the collateral heir to do so. In the piesont case, no one will 
have an inteiest in seeking to reveal the secrets of the Harem, because no one but a direct 
heir male vvill bo allowed to succeed. 

41. “ As yet (I added) men have been unwilling to believe we would refuse to admit 
adoptions, and attempts have not been made to deceive; but let it be decided that they are 
not to be admitted (and it will be cruel, it not unjust, to keep individuals in doubt on such 
a point), and every ait will be practised to prevent a lapse in the succession. Can it be 
otherwise, when so many are interested in the event ^ for our resumption of a large jagheer 
18 a complete revolution among all who have infiuence or office. '1 he village officers and 
ryots may lemain, but all others are gencially displaced.” 

42. If ilie principal jagheerdars and others, whose grants depend upon direct lieirs male 
and to whom wo deny the right (sacied amongst Ilindoos) of adoption, had been admitted 
on paying Nuzerana, the government of Boniliay would this last year liavo had its ticiisuiy 
enriched with eight or ten lacs ot rupees; limtted as it is, we have not leccived a lac and 
a half. 1 consider, liowever, that circumstances gave one of the chiefs, Chiutamun Row 
Putwurdin, so full a right to tlie confirmation of his adoption, tliat 1 liave not hesitated to 
give him a letter to tliat efl'ect, stating that the whole subject being betoie the Court of 
Directors was the only ground wtiicli led me to refrain itom complying with his earnest 
request, so strongly suppoi ted as it was by the facts and claims, and so earnestly recom¬ 
mended 

* The address proseated to the Governor at Poona, the day aAcr they heard of the false alle¬ 
gation of the natives of Bombay, relating to their desire to have the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court extended to the inovinces, is a remarkable proof of the value they attach to their condition, 
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mended bj tfae pdMcal Agent. Appah Deraye Neponkor n another ease in adiieh leare to 
adopt eaiinot, 1 think, be refused. He ia moat anxious, from being in my indm health* 
and die whole of bia country ia in a state of agitation, from fear of the conaequences that will 
attend hia death. 

43. hi refo«nce to this chief and Chintamun Kow, who are the greatest of the jagheer- 
dars, I have in my remarks on the probable result of tlie views of the supreme government 
<Hi this point being adopted, observed, 1 cannot know how far the supreme government 
would consider the case of teth or either of these chiefs, as exceptions to the operation of 
the.principles they have stated; bnt it is proper I should here observe, that if either takes 
place while I am at the head of this Presidency, 1 sh^l entreat the Governor-general in 
Gonticil to pause before he directs the resumption of lands of cbi^ who have acted so 
prominent a part during the last jJurty years Their reputation is known throughout all 
the southern part of India, and th^ chiefe, whatever has been their conduct at various 
periods of their history, have had their names assc^ated with our first successes m the 
Deccan, having co-operated in 1800 and 1803, as allies of the British troops, and having 
subsequently, with their numerous dependants, been settled by us in the jagheers they 
now enjoy. 

44. The resumption, on the ground that we are not compelled by treaty to admit of them 
or their widows a^pting a son according to the usages of Hindoos, might be no injustice, 
but it would uevei'tneless be deeply injurious to our interest It would add to the impres- 
rion, already too common, of our grasping policy. Men who would applaud uur seizing 
upon lands by conquest, or who would not be startled by our arbitrarily imprisoning, or 
even putting to death tliose we deem hostile, would consider the annexation during a pei lod 
of peace of the estates of chiefs above stated to our terntomes, as an act which violated 
implied if not direct pledges of favoui and piotection , and it would bereave of all hope 
those who held property in laud* that was liable under any pretext to be attached by 
government. The legal right we had to attach such lands m the failure of direct heirs was 
much dwelt upon; to which I replied, '* lyith respect to the legal i iglits of the parties 
proposed to be subject to Nuzerana in this quai-tei of India, it is a question into whicli I 
have never entered. The legal nght to lands, powei or office of a conquered people* 
appears to me to be such os the conquerors may choose to continue to them nt the penocl 
of conquest, or afterwards confer." In examining their claims and rights when brought 
into discussion, it lias ever appeared to me tiiat we were bound to consider more how our 
acts, words und engagements were received and understood by the native parties concerned, 
than how they mi^t be interpreted by our strict rules of judging and deciding upon such 
questions. Heasoning upon this question, I will afhrm, that no class of men had more right 
to expect the consideration that 1 have proposed should be granted to them, than the prin¬ 
cipal Mahratta jagheerdars The mode in which they have for thirty years been viewed by 
the British Ooveinment. the manner iii which their submission to our authority was 
wceived, and the great attention with which they have always been treated by the governor 
in person and the mghest functionaries of government, combined with the leave already 
granted to nunibeis to adopt, had, 1 am sure, conveyed an imperasion that the estates we 
left in their possession, however designated, would not bo resumed I’hey judged this 
question with no reference to legal rights, but to the usages to which they had been habitu¬ 
ated ; and they expected the same motives which had induced the British Government to 
confirm them in their estates during a struggle, in which their secession fiom their prince 
was of importance, and gave it reputation at a period of victory when peace and order 
were advanced by acts of grace and generosity, would continue to operate to the benefit 
of their families, friends and dependants who submitted at the same time they did to our 
authority. SUch, I have not a doubt, were the impressions of these chiefs, and such they 
continued to entertain till the resumption of the lands of one of the branches of the Poor- 
nndaree family created a great sensation; but that has been much allayed, by its being 
considered a ease of doubt whether the adoption of the late chief was complete before be 
expired, and from their continuing to cherish hopes that the appeal of the family will still 
meet with attention. 


45. 'I'he supreme government, from the tenor of their reply, appeared to attach little 
importance to the jagheerdars, being obliged to furnish a quota of eleven hundred and fifiy 
home; this horse, it was concluded from a former Report of Mr. Chaplin, continued in 
a state of oomplete inefficiency, and in fact a mere name of a subsidiary. ' 1 stated in reply* 
that such bodies of men were exactly what those by whom they were employed choose to- 
moke them, and that 1 meant to carry into execution an arrangement by which four hundred 
of them, well commanded, would be constantly on duty with the political agent; and the 
remainder would be kept up and called for on emergency. With the power we had from 
treatiee to enforoe this obligation, I could entertain no doubt of rendering the contingent 
efficient. It has already l^ome so: and the reports of Mr. Nisbett, of the character and 
conduct of this body, have fully verified all my anticipations. They are now, as they have 
been for the last twelvemonth, employed in preserving the general peace of the country. 

46. I have aaserted that this tax might be grottly extended, and that it would be most 

pr^uctive* and not unpopular. The reasons for these opinions ore fiilly mven m my 
Minute. 'I'he payment of Nuzerana is in conformity with ancient and establuhed usage; 
it is assemted with the cenfimation of hereditnrv claims j and as a tax, it is pecalmr'ly 
appropriate to the actual condition and reelings of a number of the inhabitants of the 
provinces which have recently become subject to British rule in this quarter of India. The 
same view of this question has been taken by nearly all the most able revenue officers at 
this Preoiden^; biit as was to be eauected, vew mdaioiM were of 

the dVH functionaries of other ieftlement^ to whom Lorititip in 

to 
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trapTthe'^dttbiect for consideration. Some of these saw no prospector success in the or 

proposed msintenancc and refonna in the higher classes of our sob^ots; others viewed the FOREIGN. 

ishole plan as unfiyourable, from its interference with the established forms and processes - -— 

of our courts; while numbers could not anticipate attachment many class of natives, except Appendiat, No. 25. 
those who grew rich and great in our Osset's and establishments; and the lattei looked to "Tai r a., 

create trom th«u a native aristocracy, which ail were ready to admit was wanted m oui „ 

Indian administration. 80 Nor, 

47. In remarking upon arguments like the above, I have stated, “ It is a too common • 

usage to abandon in despair our effort to reform petty princes and chiefs from their idle and o«MiMte,12N0T. 
lawless habits, and to consider them irreclaimable from their condition to that of good and ^ ‘ 
attached subjects and dependants. 'I'here is no bianch of our Indian admimstration in 

which 1 have had more experience or have more studied, and I must affirm my belief that 
we have failed more from causes on which I sball here only shortly remark, than from the 
impossibility, or indeed difficulty, of effecting the object We are generallpr fixed in tlie 
belief of our own superiority, and repose too great conffdeiice in our own uative servants, to 
have that palionce and forbearance, and to make the allowances that aie required foi the 
errors of tliose we desire to reclaim. We too often expect and enforce a sudden conformity 
to a system of rule that is opposed to every existing feeling and prejudice of the party from 
whom it is exacted. Wheio this ii, not the case, and a more tolerant system is established, 
still men’s faults and crimes are, fiom the nature of our government, lecorded against them, 
and men are often, on the statement of an agent who may be inexperienced in such matters, 
or misinformed, driven to acts of contumacy and opposition to government, and these acts 
which, according to theii knowledge or experience, were but venial offences, aic constmed 
bv the more severe maxims of our rule into inexjuablc crimes In this mode I have known 
oluef after chief fall hofoie oui unbending sysU'in. In soniu parts of our extended domi¬ 
nions, this may have been necessary. I neither mean to impugn tlie wisdom nor the policy 
of those who have Imd to reduce such < oiintrios to a state of order, and render their inha¬ 
bitants (whatever was their rank) suliordinate to oui principle, and obedient to the \ery 
letter of our laws and regulations; but as a desire of avoiding these lesults has suggrstt'd 
the measuies which have been adopted to nuintain the superior classes, and particularly the 
higher jagheerdars in the Deccan; and as I believe these measures, if successful, will ulti¬ 
mately tend to promote the pennancut peace and piospenty of this quarter of India, and 
in so doing to increase, instead of diminishing, our resources, I must contend tliat peculiar 
circumstances require that the question, as it affects this Presidency, be decided not as to 
its general but as to its local morit«.” 

48. The chiefs and natives of rank under this Ptesidency arc not liable to come into 
collision with our provincial couris of justice, as they have done in other parts of India 
almost immediately aftei they recognized our power, and before they could understand or 
break the forms and prtuciplcs hy which these courts arc legulatcd Several are wholly 
exempt fiom the lurisdietion of the Adawlut. The establisluuent of the privileged classes 
has secured tootheis exemptions in our law proceedings that prevent tiieu pride being 
offended; and our short and simple code is btooimng every day moie known, and the way 
is gradually paving for its more general intioduction. Civil suits under this code will be 
almost entirely in the hands of respectable natives,* which will greatly tend to om laws 
becoming popular. Fi om all these causes combuied, we may expect that men of the highest 
rank will soon be reconciled to a system in which wc sauriffce so much of form .vud of oui 
own prejudices to meet theirs Though several of the gieat jogheeidars are exempt from 
the operation of laws. It is provided that thoii desemdants (maiiiiaining their personm privi¬ 
leges) shall become subject to them, but as those who are not exempt, as well as large 
proprietors, ate magistrates within their owm estates, they may be pronounced as gradually 
becoming associated with us in the administration of the country, and no result ran tend 
moie to promote the future peace and prosperity of this pait of India. 

49. I'hese are the grounds on which 1 must pray the Court of Directois to hesitate before Vide Minute^ 
they direct the resumption of the estates of the jagheerdars subject to this Ihesidoney on 12 Nov. para. 30. 
failures of their heirs male. It is on these grounds that J desire that adoption should be 

permitted, and Nuzenma taken. 1 am fearful to disturb the actual condition of the prin¬ 
cipal countries possessed by these chiefs. I can see no profit to the state from the measure; 
and I am certtun, however lawful we may doom it, we shall suffer greatly in our local 
reputation, and destroy the fairest prospect ! have yet seen in India of not only preserving 
a nigh and intelligent aristocracy, but of gaining their attachment by associating them in 
the admiiiisti ation of the country. 

50. I have, in the Minute referred to, eniimerated the rlaims of those high families upon 
whom the resolution of the supreme government would operate most severely, and shall 
close these observations with some further extracts from my last Minute on this subject. 

61. “ 1 am quite sensible I may be accused by many of mixing on this and other occa- Vide Minute, 
sions too much of feelings for individuals with questions of policy, but if this is a crime, 12 Nov. para. 84. 
1 can only state it is one to which i attribute much of that success that has attended my 
efforts in the pubhc service. I have endeavoured through life (and shall as long os 1 am 
employed') to mitigate what I deem the evil effects prorlnced by n cold and inflexible poUoy, 
which, substituting in almost nil cases attention to principles fur consideration of persons, 
runs counter to the feelings and usages of natives. I know the eliange must take place; bn t 
I dl»ire its^uld be gradtinl, and 1 cannot convince myself that cithoi oiir financial or poli¬ 
tical 


* Sinoa this Minnte was written, they have been made entirely so by a now regulation. 
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tical interest wUl be promoted by the adoption of meaenros that consign to early extinction 
the family of the jagWrdar of Vinchoor, or that of a man of rank and dharacter like Balia 
Sahib Rastia, or Ilajah Bahador, and several others belonging to that class, whose estates it 
is the opinion of the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council should be resumed. 
The revenue to be obtained by this measure would be eventual, and never would be great, 
and we should lose the impression which our consideration of these chiefs would make upon 
all classes, and which would be, for reasons stated, particularly useful on the introduction 

the Nuaerana on an extended scale. 

62. " On all these grounds I must hope, that this class will meet with the liberal oonsider. 
ation of the honourable the Court of Directors, and that they will at least give to the govern¬ 
ment of this Presidency, a latitude that mil enable it to exempt some of the most merito¬ 
rious from the fate which will otherwise await them. As regards the whole, I think it is 
to be regretted these chiefs were ever placed in possession of estates not intended to be con¬ 
ferred on their heirs, according to the laws and usages of their tribes; or when this was 
done, that it was not 8pccifio.illy stated in their grants that no collateral succession or adop¬ 
tion would in any c.ise be admitted, and a resolution taken never to deviate from the rule 
laid down. Expedience no doubt dictated a reserve which prevented discontent, and par¬ 
ticular considerations have led to subsequent deviation from an intended resumption of 
their tenures; but the future evil resulting from our proceedings in this case will be great 
The parties concerned, our native subjects, will only refer it to a cautious policy which 
seeks to deprive all we can nf rank and possessions, but waits an opportunity of effecting its 
object without danger. These impressions may be unfounded, and our official records will 
no doubt refuto them; but they have prevailed over parts of India on many occasions, and 
they will, if we resume the estates of the principal Maliratta'bhiefs, prevail in this quarter. 
Their tendency is to sliiike that confidence in our promises, professions and acts, which my 
experience loads me to believe is beyond all resoutecs essential to our rule in India, both 
as a means of maintaining peace, and of promoting success in war ” 

53. “ The points agitated in the coruse t'f this Minute are much limited as to local effects, 
but most important principles have become involved m the discussion. These indood ore 
connected with considerations of policy, that relate to the piesentand future welfare of the 
Indian empire. Various opinions prevml as to the mode in wliich India can be best 
governed and maintained. Some look to iticreaso of revenue, fiom its furnishing the means 
of paying a gieat and adequate ioree, ns being the simplest and surest mode of preserving 
our power; but ivn aimy chiefly composed of the natives of the country we desire to keep 
in subjection may prove a two-edged sword; and besides, history informs ns, that though 
armies ate tho sole means of conquering a country, they neier were tlic sole or even the 
chief means of preserving it. Otheis look to cofuni/..ition as a sotiicc ot great strengtli. 
India has benefited, and will benefit still further fiom the introduction into its poits, and 
some of it» most feuitfui provinces of thecipital, enterpri'4C .ind science of Euiopeans; 
but no sprinkling of our countrymen and their descendants (if allowed to colonise) to 
which wo can ever look, would render them a suppoit upon which we could rely for the 
preservation of thccmpiie. That must ever depend upon our success in attacliing our 
native subjects, and above nil, tlie higher and more influential classes The task is for 
many reasons arduous and difficult, but it must be accomplished, ot our empire on its 
present extended basis will bo weak and insccuic. No snciifices can, in my opinion, be too 
great to oflect this object, audit must be pursued with unremitting pcrseveiaiioe in every 
quarter of our dominions, varying in its mode accoiding to the actual character and situa¬ 
tion of tho community.” 

54. Witli regard to the effects of this measure upon our local and gci.crnl interests, it 
would certainly retard the fulfilment of, if it did not altogether destroy those hopes which 
we now entertain, of our being able to preserve a native aiistocracy in this part of India. 
The maintenance of the jaghcerdars and surdors in their present stations, besides other 
advantages, is quite essential to enable us to raise to that rank and consideration we desire 
those wjfio distinguish themselves in the public service, for if the representatives of the 
high families, who now belong to the hrst and second classes of the pi ivileged orders of the 
Deccan, fall one by one before our system of rule, that institution will lose what gives it 
value and elevation. The jagheerdars and surdars are in the cstunation of their country¬ 
men an hereditary nobility, to whom proud ancestry and possession of land for successive 
generations give consequence; and it is the associaiiou with them that is prized* by those 
whom we raise to inferior grades of the same order. Is not this natural? What is the 
principal charm of the peeiage in oui own country; is it not to be of the same order with 
the Howards and the Percies f Did the wondertul successes of Buonaparte, or the heroic 
achievements of his generals, raise them above this feeling? Associations and ollianoes were 
sought witii conquered princes and unpoveriaUed but noble and ancient families. It was in 
them an extorted compliance with feelings and prejudices, which all the boasted philosopliy 
ot the age, have, fortunately for society, not been able to extinguish. 


* I have stated in nty Minute how strongly this feeling operated cm the recent oeeasion of in¬ 
vesting native officers with the rank of killadars. The seniors wei-e raised to the third class of the 
privileged classes, and prised it in the highest degree. “lam now," said .^^ubadar Major Purseran 
Smg, ^one of tlto oldest tod bravest soldiers m the army,)" on a footing with jagheerdars and sirdank" 
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LLTTEK fioqi the Bengal Government to the Court of Directors, 
dated the 15th October 1811. 

1. Aoheeadi.y to the intention expressed in our Address of tiie ‘27tti July last, we now 
proceed to bring under the notice ol your honourable Court the circumstances connected 
with the endeavours employed by this government to introduce into the territoi les of his 
Excellency the Vi/ier a reform of the vicious system of hia Excellency’s iidrainistration. 

2. Your honourable Court cannot fail to have obsci ved with sentiments of regret and 
concern, the fiequent occasions for the employment of British troops in reducing to obedi¬ 
ence the zemindars of the Vi/ior’s teiiitory, who have been lepreseiited by his Excellency 
or by the aumils to be lefractoiy '1 he cause of lesistaiice, on the part of the remmdars, 
to the authority of tlio aiunils hab too frequently been the opprcssiorib and undue exactions 
of the Vizier's oilicers and the ovci-asscbsmcnt of the lands; and the British Government 
has thus often been requited to support, by the aid of its troops, the cause of injustice, and 
to contribute to the piesei vation ot a system iiijniioiis to the real interests of the state, and 
destructive of the rights, the cnmfoit, and piospcrity of the people 

3. Your honourable Couit is appiised, by lormer rcpoits, ot the endeavours employed 
by lliis government to establish, in concert with the Vi/,iei, an airangeinent which should 
alFord the means of investigating the merits ot the cause iti which our aid was demanded, 
previously to the actual adoption of coeicive measures But the peculiar character and 
disposition of the Vi/ier has tendered those endeavouis abortive Indeed, an effectual 
remedy for the evil of wluch we have so much reason to complain would not bt atforded 
even by the success of those endeaiours, because the evil exists in the system itself, which, 
independently of any injustice on the ])arl ui the aumih, has a tendency to deprive the 
zemindars and farmoi s of the means of fulAlling their eii ’agements. A power ot inquisition 
established in the hands of the lesident at the \' r’s Conit, cannot reach the evils and 
abuses pi oceeding tiuin a system of dominion hnm which the admiiiistration of justice is 
totally excluded, and in which the will of the soieieigu, stimulated by a spirit ot iiisatiablo 
rapaci^, constitutes the law. 

4. The piesent resident at Lucknow, Majot Baillic, has in moie than one instance taken 
the occasion of the employment of oui tioops on services ot the natuie above described, to 
employ all the Intlucnee of his representative character, with a view to induce the Viziei to 
aclo^it an improved system fut the assessment and collection of his revenues m those paits 
of ms teiritories which were the scones of disturbance, but hiseduits have proved fruitless. 
We shall advert with some degree of detail to the circumstances ol the last occasion, as being 
the immediate cause of the adoption of those measuic's winch it i» the purpose of this 
Address to repot t to youi honoiiiable Court. 

5. In the month ol July 1810, the Vizier founded on the icpoits of his aumil of Pui- 
taubgnrli, i elativo to the i efractoi y conduct of the principal zemindars, a reejnisition for 
the aid of our troops, to biqiport the authoiiiy of the niiinil, and to eflcct the destruction of 
the foitresses of all the/emiiidaiw I'j the distiict, a rcquibilion extended with respect to 
the neighbouring distiicts of Sultanpoie and Dalmow 

6. The mensiiie propcily adopted by the resident on that occasion was to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the ofheers commanding the Biitish troops stationed at Euitaubgurh and Sultan- 
pore, directing them to investigate and report upon tlic meiits of the several alleged causes 
of complaint against llie zemindars, the state of the districts, and the character and conduct 
of the principal landholders, with a view to be prep.vred to pursue such measures of a mili¬ 
tary nature as justice might demand when the rainy season should expire. The intentions 
of the resident, however, were not contined to this object. He judiciously endeavoured to 
combine with it the accomplishment of a system ot reform witli reguid to those districts 
which might subsequently be extended to others, and thereby lay a touiidatioii for a general 
improvement in the administration of the country. The sole object of the Vizier himself was 
to effect the destniction of all the forts, not only in these disti icts but throughout ius Excel¬ 
lency’s dominions, which aAbided the zemindais the means of resisting either the just or 
the unjust demands of the aumils. The resident, on the contrary, while lie admitted the 
policy and acquiesced in the pioposal of destroying tlie tbits, wisely sought to provide for 
the future security of the zemindars against oppression and exaction, and for the rcaliz.’itioii 
of the dues of governinetit, by ascortuimug the real assets ot the districts, and founding on 
a knowledge ot them the assessment of tiic lands to be secureil by a triennial settlement. 

7 In pursuance of his views, the Vizier, in the course of his currespoudriice on this 
subject with the resident, proposed, with reference to the resident's complaint of the 
neglect of persons already acting in tlie districts in quality of ameeiis in lading to transmit 
informaUon regarding the state of the country, tliat some respectable pei son should be 
aptwinted by his Excellency with suitable assistants, and another person with requisite 
assistants on the part of the resident, to ascertain the condition and stiength of the several 
forts, the number of armed men with the zemindars, their strong-holds, 8to. so that every 
necessary information regarding the forts being obtained during the rainy season, measures 
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might with the greater fridlity be adopted for their demolition when the season for niUtarjr 
aperaliotu diould arrive; propoehm at'the same time to the consideration of the resident, 
the expediency of ttieii suh<«equently proceeding into the districts in question, and there 
determine on future mtiisnies. 

R. The resident in his reply, after adverting to the insnfficiency of the measures which 
had already been adopted to ascertain the state of the distiicts, expressed his intention of 
selecting some respectable person to accompany another on the part of the Vizier, to ascer* 
tain the real condition of the distiicts, with a view to their future settlement, and stated his 
readiness to attend the Vizier to the spot at a proper season, and assist him in concluding 
theteitlement; intimating at the same time, that measures should be adopted after the 
lains for effecting the demolition of the forts by means of troom and a battering train, if 
intermediate arrangements should not preclude the necessity of pursuing those means. 

0. His Excellency the Vizier, inieplyingto this communication, objected to the rodent's 
[woposition of deputing ameens for the purpose of ascertaining the state of the districts with 
a view to a final settlement of them, observing, that Ins own proposal went no further than 
to depute persons for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the forts and the military 
strength of the zemindars preparatory to the reduction of the former, and that the object 
proposed by the resident was unnecessary, as ameens were already in the districts. 

10. The resident deemed it nec^sary to report his proceedings at this stage of his nego¬ 
tiations, for the purpose of obtaining the instiuctions of government. He adverted to die 
Vizier’s perversion of the object of deputing ameens, and observed, that the limited purpose 
proposed by the Vizier would render that measure nugatory, lliat if it was the wish of 
government that the whole of the fortresses in the Vizier’s dominions be destroyed, with a 
view to the permanent tranquillity of the country and the easy realization of its revenue, 
without reference to the conduct of hia Excellency’s numils oi'wemindais, there appealed to 
be no necessity for an investigation of the causes of disorder in the districts of Purtaubgurb, 
Sultanpore, and Dalmow; and he conceived that the employment of the disposable force 
already stationed at Sultanpore and Purtaubgurh, with the aid of a battering train from 
Elahated, would answer every purpose of ^he Vizier’s present requisition in the course of a 
few months of the ensuing cold season. But if tlie expediency of the repeated destruction 
of forts in his Excellency’s doounions, which jmst experience had pioved that the neglect 
or venality of his aumils might soon recall into existence, independently of the considera¬ 
tion of justice towards the Iniidfaoldors by whom those fortresses were erected foi tlie pur¬ 
poses of self-defence against the inpmc and extortion of the aumils, were a question of 
doubt, there seemed strong ground to insist on tlie measure of deputing the ameens ojn this 
occasion, m the hope of accomplishing every jijst object of the Vizier’s government, withont 
engaging in extensive milttaiy operations, from the result of wh ch no permanent benefit 
could be expected under the present system of the Vizier’s aduunistrntion. 

11. Ihe resident proceeded to state, that it was at the same time but justice to observe, 
that the Vizier had lately appeared to be fully sensiiile of the i uinous consequences of the 
system of fiirmiiig his revenues, in the manner hitherto practised, to persons totally unworthy 
of trust, and that a considerable portion of his dominions was then under the management 
of ameens, whose instructions had been prepared, at the resident's suggestion, in terms 
very similar to those adopted in tlie Comp.iny’8 ten itories. That a proclamation against 
the construction of repair of fortresses, under a hea>,v penalty, and in teims suggested by 
the resident, liad been circulated to most, if not all of the aumils and principal landholders 
in the country; and that his Excellency had repeatedly recognized and acquiesced in a 
declaration of the resident’s, that no fuinre requisition for the reduction of a fortress 
already taken and destroyed, or made ovci to an anmil, by the exertions of a Briiish force, 
should under any circumstances be compliid with, save as a voluntary ronCession on the 
part of the British Government, not implied by even the spii it of its engagements. 

12. On the other hand, the lesident remarked, that the precarious expectation of any 
permanent salutary effects from the measures which hod been thus recently adopted at bis 
suggestion, by no means appeared to wariant an immediate decision m favour of the Vizier’s 
requisition for the reduction of all the forts in his dominions, or even in the distriet of 
Purtatibgurli, without an investigation into the state of the country in the manner which 
he (the resident) had proposed. 

13. In reply to this communication, the resident was informed that government entirely 
approved his suggestion to the Vizier on the subject of the ameens; that it was left, how¬ 
ever, at his discretion, to urge the adoption of the measure, when he should have received 
the reports which he had called for from fhc commanding officers m Purtaubgurh and Sul-* 
tanpore; that government at the s.ime time was by no means prepared, as the alternative 
of the suggested measure, to acquiesce in the perverted object of it jproposed by the Vizier; 
and that, with regard to the question of destroying the forts, the onfy determination govern¬ 
ment was at present disposed to form was, that they should be destioyed in cases in which 
the possessors had taken advantage of them to resist the just authority of the state, and 
compelled tho mnployment of our troop to enforce their ofairoience. 

14. The reports ftirnished by Lieutenant-cobnel Samuel Palmer, commanding in Pur- 

tBubgtub, relative to the conduct of t^ie principal zemindars, m conformity to the resident’s 
inatruetioms, rmresented tliem^ generally m a state of disobedience, and appared to justify 
the orders whkm the resident in consequence issued to Licutenant-colonei Palmer and the 
officer eommaoding in Sultanpore, to proceed to the destruction of the forts in the three 
disMcts, of which he transmittra a list of twenty-two, culling at the some time for a battering 
tmun fiam.Eldmbad.- Bui lioutcnanUcoIoneL PalzMr was sdbo direoted by iho to 
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tlM object of destroying the forts; lui object which the Visier continued to urge, although w 

with views difierent from those of the resident, who was anxious to combine with that FOEEXON, 
desirable measure such a settlement of the country as would deprive the SMuindars of tiie ' 
only plea on which they could justify a claim to the possession of their foits. Appendix, N& 36. 

16. lliis coatrauety of views foimed the subject of a long and vexatious correspondence . "I 
between the Vizier and the resident, the general outline of which it will be proper to trace. 

But as no diifeicnce of opinion existed with leg.ird to the expediency of destroying the forts 1811. 

in the three lefiactory districts, that service was undei taken and pursued with success, and ** 
without resistance on the part of the zemindars, bnt not without diffiouliiies and delays, 
arimng from the negligence or inactivity of the Vizier’s officers in famishing supplies to the 
British troops and materials for the demolition of the torts. 

16. That part of the resident’s correspondence with the Vizier lo which wo have above 
alluded, commenced by his Excellency’s requesting the resulent to suggest some plan for 
the restoration of order in the thiee districts, and to state his opinion regarding tiie expe¬ 
diency of his Excellency’s proceeding thither in person, or deputing Hakeem Mehdee Alee 
Khan to settle the affairs of the districts. Mehdee Alee Khan, it may be proper to observe, 
is aumil of Kbyiabad and Mohonidee, distiicts in the noitherii quarter of the Vizier’s 
terriioTies, and the most able and intelligent of liis Excellency's aumils. 

17. In reply, the resident very pioperly observed, that if the Vizier’s object was merely 
the punishment of the refractory zemindars and the reduction of their forts, neither bis 
Excellency’s presence in the distiicts, nor the deputation of Mehdee Alee Khan was iieces- 
sary. That mither would his Excellency’s piogrcas Uirougli the districts be attended with 
any advantage, if it was his intention, in the future arrangements for those districts, to i evert 
to the oiiginal system of consigning them to faimers, nor in tlic case of Ins Excellency's 
determining to retain them aumanee, that is, under charge of uflSceis appointed by the 
Government, if he intrusted the settlement of the lands to the tehsildars then in employment. 

But, on the other hand, if bis Excellency pio|)osvd to make a settlement of that portion of 
his dominions m the maimer adopted in the Company’s territoiies, his Excelleiiey’s presence 
in the distiicts was certainly advisable, and might prove beneficial in the highest degree. 

18. With lespect lo the deputation of Mehdee Alee Khan (meaning os the alternative of 
the Vizier’s procwtlnig to the districts in question), the resident discouraged it on the ground 
of the appaieut iiiipi.ictic.thility of his taking charge of the aSaas of Uiose districts with 
effect, in addition to the charge he already held m a distant quaitcr of his ICxcellency’s 
dominions. 

19. In a subsequent letter, howevet, written after a personal conference with the Vizier 
on the subject of it, the resident founded partly on the tenor of that conference, and partly 
on the receipt of intelligence from Colonel I’almer regarding the disinclination or inability 
of the aumifb to furnish supplies and other necessaries for tlic tioops, a proposition for the 
deputation of Mehdee Alee Khan to the diatricts in question, fur tnc purpose of collecting 
the necessaiy supplies in the hist instance, and fur oilier impoitaut purposes; alluding, as 
subsequently eNplained by the resident, priiicip<dly lo an investigation into the state of the 
districts and then leal assets, with a view to a fiitnre final settlement The Vi/ier, however, 
intei preted tins proposition to he the dopmation of Mehdee Alee Khan merely for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting supplies lur the troops, and on that ground withheld his consent; and 
notwithstanding the resident’s subsequent explanation, his E’scellency perseveied in giving 
that construction to tiie resident's proposition, until at length, by drawing from Mehdee 
Alec Khan a declaration of Ins inability to undertake the additional duty suggested for him 
by the resident, the project was riouesearily abandoned, and another person, named Mohum- 
mud Ashnif, appointed for the jiurpose. 

20. The leal motive of the Vizier's conduct on this occasion w.is, we are satisfied, that 
to which we have alioady adverted, namely, his Excellency’s disinclination to any ariange- 
ment which would lead to a just and moderate assessment of the lands, founded on a review 
of their real assets, on principles consistent with the prosperity and happiness of his subjects, 
and calculated to deprive him of the profits arising fiom the injurious system of arbitrary 
assessment, and from the confiscation of the property of defisulting farmers and collectors, 
which had so long prevailed throughout Ins Excellency's dominions; and to deprive the 
zemindars and other landboldcis of the means of resisting the exactions and oppressions 
necessarily proceeding from this vicious system of administration, has been the sole object 
of his Excellency’s solicitude for the destiuctioii of their forts. The object of the lesident, 
on the other hand, has been (as wo iiave aheady observed) in depriving the zemindars of 
the means of resistance, to remove the causes which have excited it, by deteriniiung and 
permanently securing their i ights and the i ights of the state, through the medium of a fixed 
and guaranteed assessment. 

21. In pursuance ol this salutary project, the resident, in the course of Ins cuirespondciioe 
with the Vizier, and picviously to the appointment ol Moliummud Ashiut, availed liiinsclf 
of the desire expressed by the Vizier, that he should suggest what appear^ to him to ! >e 
advisable for the settlement of affairs in the districts of Purtoubgtmh, Sultanpore, and Dui- 
mow, to convey to his Excellency several distinct propositions directed to that ol^ect, the 
detail of wldch it seems proper to insert in this plam. Those propositions were as tollow:— 

1st. That an able and intelligent man (if not Mehdee Alee Khan, some other person) 
should be immediate!j appoint^ by ^ l^oeUeiicy, and deputed to piovide for the neces¬ 
sary supplies for the troops, to make inquiiy regarding the tortresses and other strong-holds 
of the zemmdurt, to give timely and regular information to the commanding officer, to ascer> 
tain tiip rev’enno of the districts and what the taloofcus were capable of jdelding at a fair oud 
ittoderate valuation; in to obtain and fttrnllh to hii Exc^ency every degree iiedee* 
aAfjr’ii^rmation with a view to the final settlement of the distriets. 
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2d. Xbat ft proclamation should be issued in the distriets in the terms of ft draft which 
the resident submitted to the Vizier, and which was to the following eSbct;— 

**Be it known to the zemindars, talookadai-s, &c. &c. in the muhnls of Sultanpore, 
Purtaubgurh, and Maniokpore Debar, that whereas, with a view to the securit}', happiness 
and prosperity of all my subjects in these districts, I have now directed a triennial settle¬ 
ment at a moderate assessment to be made, commencing with the Fusly year 1218, that so 
tiM zemindars and ryots being secure from the unjnst exactions of annuls and moostajers 
(farmers) may with confidence cultivate their lands and labour fur the increase of the reve¬ 
nues : andahereas it is obvious that, under this arrangement, therecanbeno occasion whatever 
for the protection of forts or strong^holds of any description in the possession of the zemin¬ 
dars, many of whom have been proved to take advantage of the forts in their possession, for 
the purpose of resisting authority and withholding the revenuen of the sircar, which conduct 
on their parts lias frequently induced other zemindars to act in a similar manner, to the 
great injury of the govei nment; therefore it has now been resolved, that no zemindar in my 
dominions shall be permitted to ictain a foitross or stibng-iiold ot any description in his 
possession, and that in the same manner as the fortresses, ghuriies and otlier stiong-holds 
in the zillahs of Baraitch and Keowaee have been destroyed and levelled to the ground, the 
forts m the districts of Pnrttmbguih, &c., shall also be taken and levelled, but that the 
zemindars of the districts in question sliall be permitted, without molestation or objection, 
to letain or construct and inhabit their houses, gardens and inclosuies, whether kuidia or 
iueka, and of whatever extent or description. 

“You are accordingly hereby required to suirender and make over to Colonel Palmer, 
commanding the British troops in Purtaubguih, whatever fortress or gliurry you may 
possess, without delay, opposition or hesitation ; and in this case every ravoiir will be shown 
to you, your balances of revenue for .all picceding years till thoViid of the Fusly yeai 1216 
will be forgiven, and no demand on account ot tho>o yeais shall be made; but in case of 
your disobedience to this order, and the reduction of join fortiesses by fuice of arms, no 
forgiveness nor exemption sball be granted, your foils and habitations shall be destroyed, 
and yourselves shall be expelled from yoin zejuiindarics.” 

The third proposition lohued to the remission of balances up to the cud of the year 1216 
Fusly, as stated in the prodaraation, and was to this effect • That as the districts in question 
had been for many jears m the hands of farmers, and tlic zemimlurs and inhabitants of 
them at laige had been long subji'eted to unjust exactions and oppic$»Ioii, in addition to 
which it was difficult, if not impracticable, to ascertain the tiue amount of an ear:, of revenue 
for preceding years, the resident suggested that the balances of all former yeais, till the end 
of the Fusly year 1216, should be remitted lo tlio zemindars of tho three districts in ques¬ 
tion, and also of tlie district of Akbui{xire, and that no demands should bo made on account 
of the balances of those years 

The fourth pioposition related to thefoiimitioii of the triennial settlement, as noticed also 
in the proclamation, and was stated as follows. That a triennial settlement should be con¬ 
cluded with all the zemindars of the distiicts, which would prevent the necessity of his 
Excellency the Vizier’s tnarcinng every year, or of dotaihiiig tlie Briiisli troops to assist the 
aumils in tiieir settlements. I'liat as this settlement would also involve the specification of 
a fixed time for the pajment of every msulment of the revenue of each year, the outstand¬ 
ing balances would be at all times cleatly ascertained, and there would be no tumble, as 
heretofore, in investigating the justice ot the aunul’s demanda from the zemindars. That 
the zemindars, too, would have confidence in the goiernracnt, and would occupy themselves 
in the cultivation of their lands, the revenue of the slate would be increased, and the people 
contented and liappj' 

The fifth proposition suggested his Excellency the Viziei’s fixing a period for his stav in 
each of the distiicts to be comprehended in Ins proposed tour, and his issuing injunctions 
to his ofliccrs, under a pcnaltj', to conclude the settlement with the zemindai s within a given 
period, and to tlie zeuimdais, under a penalty also, to come to a settlement within the same 
timo: and with a view to facilitate the execution of the suggested orders, the lesident 
pioposed that a sclieme of the settlement of each district, under the signatuie of the chow- 
dries and canoongoes and the seal of tlie ameens, should be submiitra lo his Excellency 
before his arrival in the district. 

22. These propositions occasioned a voluminous correspondence between the Vizier and 
the resident, in tlie course of which his Excellency, although professing to be guided by the 
resident’s advice, endoavouied to evade the ultimate ohjoot of them, by withholding his 
consent to the deputation of a pi'rson vested with the requisite powers and instructions to 
collect the information, and supply the matei mis neressaiy for the conclusion of the triennial 
settlement on just and modeiule terms. His Excellency met that article of the resident's 
propositions, by announcing his intention tu depute an officer of his government merely for 
purposes connected with the supply of the tioops and the destruction of the forts, referring 
the resident to a former letter, in which Ins Excellency had signified that the aumils must 
be left to decide on the real amount of the revenup and the capacity of tho lands ; and that 
if after the aumil’s decision any person proved refractory and refused to satisfy the just 
claims of the state, the coranianding officer of the British troops should be instructed 
to act against him. His Excellency maintained the impracticability of framing a scheme 
of the settlement such as the resident had suggested, and signified to him that if he 
desired to know what the districU were capable of yielding, his Excelleaoy would inffinn 
him, as soon as it could be ascertained by the papers which might hereafter be sent by tbe 



4%4*Uij#B^r.'.^ i«iriflt«3 also ilia propo«ttioa fo>?. tli» ^»Bad«sk>n of ImJaiieea^ but lar.. '. ;* 

oouaumoioein i^.^xpedimtfy «the ttiemual aettleaacM»fe BOKeiaari „ 

^ * UBueoeeeaty" to desoribe the various poista of disoueSMA ■which formed tiho sub- . 

'. ' tbift corrtt^wdeaoe and of frequent oonfereaoee with the Viaier, and it is suffic^t J^EWJdiaJ^Bbirjfd 

to^etaiq, that riw r^ndent finally succeeded in obtaining his ExcelleUM^'s consent to most of 
> the pK^xMitions which had bora submitted to hinii Bis Excelleraqjr actualiy issued the 
; sUfigntsd proclamation, and appointed an officer (Mobummud Ashi^ above mentioned) 

Wrth the requisite powers, and -with instructions oonformabte to the resident’s recom- •-Vw- 
.‘mendation. 

,24, Xn the meantime the battering train having arrived. Lieutenant-colonel Palmer pro¬ 
ceeded ■with the British troops into tlm districts, to execute his orders relative to the snppres- 
rioa of the refractory semindaxs and the demolition of the forts. His operations, although 
„ continually impeded by the negligence or inefficiency of the aumils, were conducted with 
success asld ivlthout any opposition. 

85, Por the details of the preceding concise and imperfect narrative, we beg leave to refer 
your honourable Court to the despatches from the resident which will be found recorded on 
the proceedings noted in the margin.* 

.86. We deem it p|0p6r, however, to bring more particularly under the notice of your 
bopouxable Court a Apatch from the resident dated the 5th of December, recorded as per 
mar^n,t as represent^ the condition of affairs in his Excellency's country, and his Exoel- 
len^s conduct in a point of view that appeared urgently to call for the interposition of this 
Qovemment in support of the measures -which the resident had so laudably, W, as it ulti- 
, mately proved, vainly pursued, to efiiect a reform in bis Excellency's internal a^inishution. 

87. We have stated^ above, that the Vizier had at length been induced to acquiesce in 
the resident's propositions, and had deputed Mohummud Asbruf into the districts of Fur- 
‘ taubgurh, with powers and instructions conformable to the resident's suggestions. It 
soon eqipeared, however, that Mohummud Ashruf totally perverted the object of his mission; 
that instead of adopting measures to ascertain the real assets and cimditiun of the districts, 

■with a view to the relief of tlie zemindats and farmers from the Excessive demands and 
extortions to wliich they liad so long been exposed, to the ruin and disturbance of the 
country, and to the condusion of a tnennuil settlement on just and moderate terms, Mohum¬ 
mud Ashruf acted as if deputed for the sole purpose of increasing the revenues, by eameting 
even larger sums from fbe zemindats than they had hitherto been accustomed to pay. This 
■was sufficiently evident from an address of Mohummud Asliruf himself to the Vizier, a 
translation of which formed an enclosure in the resident's despatch. Xu a remonstrance 
which on this occasion the rerident addressed to the Vizier, he justly remarked, that from 
Mobommud Ashruf's own report, it was evident “that nothing hut oppression to the 
ryots, disputes between Mohummud Ashruf and the zemmdars, and finally disorder in the 
country, could be expected from his deputation. That tlie ■views whicli the resident had 
entertained, and for the satisfimtoiy accomplishment of which both the Vizier and he had 
ISiboured so long and had held so many unpleasant discussions during a period of five months, 
must be entirely and inevitably frustrated, and that no satisfactory arrangement could now 
be made in the cuixeut year ” 

28. In thus reporting the fiiilore of his endeavours to effect a beneficial arrangement with 
regard to the districts of Purtaubgurh, Saltanpore, and Dalmow, the re.sideat brought under 
the notice of Qovemment the condition of the extensive temtories formerly under -uie charge 
of the late Almass Alee Khan, to which we have already briefly adverted. 

29. The resident represented the state of these territories in the following words *— 

** The districts which were occupied by that aumil (Almass Alee Khan), yielding an ■.mniml 
revenue of about thirty lacs of rupees, hod been transferred immediately on hia death, in 
opposition to my wiahes and suggestions, to the eunuch Behmut Alee Khan, AlmWs 
nominal brother, whose frdiure in the payment of the revenue oooasioned his removal and 
, di^race in the course of a few montM, and the subsequent transfer of the districts on 

aiiwilar terms to a penson named Mirza Jan, the adopted son of Almass, who has also neces¬ 
sarily Allied to fulm his engagements to the government, and is now under personal restraint 
. frv bslanoee whioh can. never be liquidated, and the demand of a large portion of whiiffi is, 
in my opinion, unjust and oppreamve.'’ 

90. residmit proceeded to state, that on the occasion of the death of Almass Alee 
Khan, and on the jbwo subsequent occasions of tlie transfer of the districts which be frrmed 
to his nondnal brother and son, at the exorbitant rate of bis engagements, the resident 
' su^^ed in strong terms to the Vizier the impropriety of bis consigning so large a portion 
ofhia dominions to any individual aumil, more partmularly to the dependants Aimam, 

\'mtd the expediemgr of & appmnting a number of trustworthy persons as omeens, to inves- 
' " and report upon the real state of the districts and the condition of the landhcldera 
‘ peasantryi ■*rith a View to a be^rial arrangement for the future management of the 
'" dor^y; but that a compUan^ with the r^dmiVs suggestions was evaded by his Excri- 
upon groimds which precluded the resident from oontinning to urge the point. The 
o^ed, that the temtones whrdh had tiius been fru-med by Almass> aW 

' jtnd w 8udoeesidjtt» tual jww been parcelled out to a number* od'.pedty 
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lJh«^*«^daib»portecl; ttwctlie had agaiaMtbeforath&Yiid«r4^tt)kumooh8Qqufi^^ 
flu of ihoae n^eaaarea, and Iwd nrodiotod to his the apeedy ittiiitovil aAd impriao&mettt 

^ ^ syiijtKdtiy, if not ail, of the newly appointed aninib, whose persotud wealtik only, and by 
Mjil<^U^i8U. means theb? oapaoity for the trust, had indnoed their nominaMoo. Iho te^dent i^uther 
/y ^’* observed to the Vinler, with gimt justice, that individaBl wealth among his sahjeeta^ and the 
sources from which it was derived, were now nearly at an end and must vwy shortly be 
exhatst^', and that ultimately, whrni the soil of bis dominions, and the indnstriaxM oulUva.- 
tors of that soil, should form the only sources of his revenues, ha would find the iitsfr to be 


totaily unproductive, and would search for.the latter in vain. 

32. The resident continued in his despatch hie report of the substance of additional remarks 
and remonstrances on the same subject, in the course of which he bad suggested to his Excel* 
lenoy the jnstlce of renntting a portion cd the balances, and bad repeats his earnest advice 
that a wntem so ruinous should be immediately corrected. 

33. The resident, after noticing the fotlnre of all his remonstrances, concludes with the fol* 


lowing observation:—“ His EzceUency’s leading passion of avarice, and all its concomitant 
evils, nave, as is natural, increased with his age; and the reluctance and impatience with 
which he ever listened to remonstrance against the inordinate gratification of this passion, or 
against any other unjust measure of his government, have lately arisen to a degp'ee of peevish¬ 
ness and irritation, which renders the efficient conduct of the duties of my station at his court, 
combined with the observances and offices of personal respeot and concffiiation, a great deal* 
more difficult than before.” * 


34 As an instance of the truth of this latter remark, the resident took this occasion to 


report to government that the Vizier having recently evinced a design to take advantage of 
the change of his system with regard to the districts of Almass, by whom and his successors 
in office the jagier of,j^jumino<3 Hoosein Khan (the son of the late celebrated Tufuxisool 
Hoosein Khan) had bran farmed, for the purpdse of converting this jagier into an annual 
pension, to the manifest loss of the jagierdar, he (the i-esxdent) considored it to be his duty 
to remonstrate against th^ execution of this design in the most urgent terms, and to state to 
his Excellency the impropriety of Lis adopting any new measures with regard to the jaj^er, 
without the previous sanction of the British Oovemment, at whose instance it was originally 
granted to Tufrumool Hoosein Khan, and subsequently confirmed in the possession of Im only 
son and representative. 

85. This remonstrance, however, only produced on the part of the Vizier on avowal of bis 


intention to commute the jagier, and an ungenerous complaint against the snpport afforded 
by the British Government to Tujummul Hoosein Klian and others in a similar predicament; 
aUuding principally to the protection afforded to that person by this government on the 
occasion of the calumnious accusation of an attempt against the Vizier's lifo, the particulars of 
whieb were reported to your honourable Court in the Governor-general in Council's address 
of the 4tii August 1809. The resident repelled this unjust insinuation with proper spirit, but 
deemed it necessary to call for instructions on the question of opposing the resumption <ff the 
jagier The resident also desiied instructions with regard to the propriety of his moreactive 
interference for the protection of the dependants df Almass Alee Khan, in their character of 
anmils, against the unjust demands of the Vizier. 

36. The Governor-general in Council deemed the present a fit occasion for calling on his 
Excellency the Vizier to fulfil that article of tlie treaty of 1801, ly which he engaged to 
“ establish in his reserved dominions sueh a system of administration (to be carried into effect 
by his own officers') as should be oonduoive to the pro^rity of his subjects, am, be calculated 
to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants.” The efibrts of the resident hadfruitleetiy 
been employed, as we have shown in the preceding part of this despatch, to lay a foundation 
for a general reform, by introducing it into those diatriots, for the tranquiUization of which 
his Excellemy the Vizier hod required the aid of our troops, and he had In vam endeavoured 
to persuade his Excellency to abrogate that ruinous system of forming which prevailed in the 


extensive territories formerly managed by the late Almass Alee Khan. The alternative, 
therefore, Was left to the British government, of acquiescing in thefitilure of those efforts, Snd 
thereby encouraging the Vizier in a resistance to the Intimate counsels of the resident, and 
sanctioning by its silence the oontinuanoe of a viifious and oppressive system of adnunistiw- 
tion, which government bod so long upheld by the unavoidatxle employment of its troops in 
the s^presmn of disordras, the oonsequenco of tiiat system, or to aim at the letnoval of 
those mb by a direct interpositicn of that weight and influence which it is entitled to pos¬ 
sess and to en^loy by the nature of the connexion between the two states Mid by the express 
{ttovition* of tawty. 

37. The Governor-general in Council could have no hesitation in adtqiting tim latter eouwe 
of proceedlag. The necessary instructions were accordingly issued to the re^mit at Euclknow, 
undw date the 28th of December 1818, aocompeaied by a sidtoble letter frohi tiie Gowntmr- 
geneixd to the addnss of bb Exoeffienciy the Vizier, i 

38. The Govemot-generel eommenoed thb addxese by refening to reoent thmaaethma, 

end to the newotiatioas which hsd passed between the Vizbr and the resident,' and which 
tite conduct of hb Exeelleney's i^ceza, of the very persons whose duty it Wto to osny into 
effect the measures reoommeaded by the reeident sad swfmesqediakby'lda Excellent^, 
zendered abortim^ Dordship then proeeeded to advert to' tbe,VW and emns ^ t|u» 
exbtmg uyetom oi the ndmJUidaUjtitotwf the to thp'ahuoii; 
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innud ^pto]rmmt of Britislt troops in suppressmg disorders occosiotxed by the piwvaleuee 
PSf that ^tem; to the cou^ttent right and duty of the British Govermnent to inquire into FGBBHWs • 
the sources of this evil, and to urge the adoption Cff suoh a system of measures as, in the 
judgment of that Government, was oaloiilated to oounteraot it, without injury to the rights Appen^^No-w 
and authonty of his Excellency. letter 7~” me 

^ 89 The Governor-general next advwted to the obligation impos^ on the Vxzier by the 
sixth article of the tr^ty of 1801 to reform the extern of his administration, referrmg also 18L 

to a supplemental agreement resulting firom the late Governor-general Marquis Wellesley's ^ OeA. 
personal confermess with his Excellenoy in the year 1802, by which tlie Vizier engaged to 
advise with the British Government and to conform to its counsels, in the establishment of 
an improved system of administration within the reserved territories, and also in all odairs 
connected with the or^nary government of those territories, and with the usual exercise of 
hb Excelbney’s establbhed authority 

■40 Hb Lordship having next adverted to tho actual exercbe of this right of counsel 
throughout the le^timate organ of the Britbh representative at hb Excellency’s Court, to 
the bilure of the resident’s endeavours to accomplish the object of it, and to the duty oou- 
aequently devolving upon his Lordship to interpose, in the lomi of a direct address, the 
' earnest advice and recommendation of the British Government on this important subject, 
proceeded to point out more particularly the causes of the evib and abuses prevailing in the 
odminbtration. 

41 > Hb Lordship observed, that those evils and abuses arose principally from the 
destructive practice of assigning the cliarge of the collections to persons who offered the 
highest terms; from the uncertain tenure by which the aumib held tiie charge of their 
respective districts, from the violation of the engagements contracted between the aumils, 
zemindars, imder-renters, and ryots; from the arbitrary and oppressive exactions winch 
pervaded the whole system of the revenue through every gradation, from the aumil to tho 
ryot; from the defective and injudicious constitution of tliat system and the injurious mode 
of nuddug tho collections; that it was solely to the prevalence of tt^ defective and destruc¬ 
tive system of administration, that tlie refractory disposition of the zemindars, the failure 
of the aumUs and farmers in the execution of their engagements, the exbtenoe of heavy 
balances, and all the disorders which so frequently required the employment of troops, were 
to be attributed. 

42. Having then stated that these evils could alone be remedied by an essential change 
in the system of assessment, management of collection, hb Lordship proceeded to trace 
the outline of a plan of reform which he recommended to his Excellency's adoption, and of 
which the following composed the fundamental principles, viz. a just and moderate assess- ' 

ment; a settlement for a term of years; the conclusion of engagements, by gradation, from 
the aumil to the ryot, and the guaranty of those engagements by the authority of the 
state. 


43. For the detaUs of this scheme of reform, as &r as the Gkivemor-general in Council 
deemed it necessary to describe them in a letter to the Vizier’s address, we beg leave to 
refer your honourable Court to the record of that document which is entered on the 
proceedings of the date noted in the margin * 

44. Your honourable Court will observe, tliat the Governor-general in bb letter to the 
Vizier had not adverted to that branch 4Df administration, without which no arrangement 
for the due management of the revenues can ever be completely ediclent, namely, the esta- 
bUshment of tribniials of justice for the protection of the lives and projierty of the subjects, 
for the detection and punishment of crimes, for the redress of giievances, and for the adjust¬ 
ment of dbputed claims. The Governor-general in Council was withheld from mtroducing 
that subject, by hb unwillingness to pre .<0 at once upon hb Excellency’s attention too many 
objects of rellbrm, and thereby diminish the hope of his regard to any; but the resident was 
instructed to bring that important subject under dbou^ion also'at a proper season. 

45. As affording a striking instance of the evib of the oxbting system of the Yirier’s 
administration, the Governor-general took occasion to introduce the subject of the lands 
held by the late Almass Alee Khan, noticing the salutary but snocessless counsel of the 
resident with regard to the future man^ement of those lands, pointing out the ruinous 
oonaequences of the system, and combining with the discussion an appe^ to the Vizier in 
favour of dependants of Almass Alee Khan; referring hb Excellency, however, to the 
residmit, to whom particular instructions on these points had been issued. 

46. The Gbvemor-general c^ded hb earnest request, that the Vizier would give hb 
serious and immediate attention to the aeoomplisliment of the object of reform; an object 
in every respect so important to hb ExceUencys interests, bb reputation, the prosponty and 
trenquillity of bb country, and the comfort and happiness of hb subjects; in which salutary 
work, his Lordship informed Mm, the resident would be prepared, under iibtruotions issued 
to Mm for that purpose, to afford to Ms Exedlenoy every degree of asabtonce and support 

' 47.^ The Governor-general oonidudad hb address by adverting to the Vizier’s dsohixed 
'itttentioaof oommutingtho bgisr of Twummool Heoeein Khaa for a stipend, and to the 
ftlglf na to every degree of mvoor and xadulgenee which the &mily of the bte Tufruzool 
Kbiw poseessed on Ms ExoeUegnqy the Company, and by soliciting the Tizier 
in 4h4 (8iROM[«st terioa to aibstaln from the pvoseontion of a measure so izyurious to the 
Mteymti ^dtnninool Hoosein Khan. 

^ , 48. Tlie 
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48. !I%4 issued to the Yesid^t Oa Hds oecft^ou OOtam^oed srith ti ooto- • 

mtmicatioa of ^e ’Ooveraor-gOnersl iu Counca's outire approbation of the whdo of the 
resident's proceedings, as reported in his despatehes After expressions of r^et at the ' 
Mure of the resident's zealous and laudable endehvours to induce the Vizier to oosumenee 
the vrovk of reform, the motives and the necessity of the direct interference of goi^emment 
were stated to the following effect: that its interests were too deeply concerned in the 
reform of the present vicious systetn of administration in his Excellency’s dominions to 
permit the Governor-general in Council tacitly to acquiesce in its continuance t that to the 
evils «nd abuses of that B 3 mtem, to the oppression and itsjustice which naturally ffowed flrom 
it, wese principally to bo ascribed those disorders which the British troops were so frequently 
employed to suppress; that this government had ever viewed with painful regret the employ¬ 
ment of its troops in services of this natnre, the general tendency of which hod necessarily 
been to uphold and encourage those-acts of violence, injustice, and extortion, which a system 
erroneous in its pnnciple and oppressive m its operation could not fail to engender. 

49. That it concomed the reputation of the British dovernment, therefore, as weH as its 
interest, to interpose the weight of its influence, for the introduction of a roform which 
might relieve us from the impatation of being the instruments of oiipreasion and isLjustice, 
of perpetuating the practical gradation of evils and abuses which, unsupported by the 
military power of the Company, would speedily produce their natural consequences, 
successful resistance to the authority of the Vizier, and general anarchy and confritdon 
throughout his Excellency’s dominiona 

BO A reference being then made to an enclosed copy of the letter to the Vizifer for a 
knowledge of the arrangement recommended by government for the reform of the adminis¬ 
tration, it was observed, that adverting to the character and established habits of the Vizier, 
the Governor-general in Council did not entertain very sanguine hopes that either the pro¬ 
posed arrangement would be carried into complete effect, or that the engagements which 
might be concluded under it would be faithfully adhered to. That it was to be appre¬ 
hended his Excellencj^ould not be induced to accede to the terms of a just and moderate 
assessment; to saeriflee, for the hope of som.< permanent but distant benefit, any prospect, 
however faUacious, of immediate pecumary profitk That while he acquiesced in the expe¬ 
diency of the plan, he would interpose obstacles to its efficient execution, and that its. 
operation would be in a great measure defeated, by practices and abttses which the ordi¬ 
nances of a wise and well constituted government, or a strong and steady prmoiple of 
justice in the governing power, was alone capable of restraining 

Bl. That at the same time, however, even a defective execution of the plan would be 
attended with some advantage That the engagements which might he concluded would 
at least form a criterion by which to judge of the merits of complaints of oppression, to 
regulate demands, to afford relief, or to luflict pumshment, and that some foundation would 
ho liud for the gradual improvement of the system of ndministralion That at all events, 
tins government discharged a positive duty, by employing its efforts for the correction of 
evils affecting its own interests, the interest of huninnity niid justice, those of the Vizier and 
his subjects, and the prosperity and tranquilhtv of his dominions; and that government 
preserved, by asserting and exercising it, that right of interference, which by disuse might 
prescnptively be lost or essentially impaired, and which if not on the present, might on 
some future occasion be efficiently exercised * 

62 These observations were followed by directions conveying to the resident some latitude 
of deviation from the precise plan of arrangement recommended to the Vizier, but requiring 
an adherence to its fundamental principles. 

68. Although the Governor-general in Council was aware that both the state pf the Vizier’s 
country and his Excellency’s viewB and dispositions were entirely adverse t( the success of a 
proposition for the introduction of that most efficient and beneficial ot all systems of refonn, 
a permanent settlement of the land revenue, yet Ins Lordship in Council deemed it advisable 
to st^ some remarks on its peculiar applicability to the condition of a government, which 
by its dependent connexion with another, was not subject to great occasional inci'esse of 
charge by war, and the expenses of which, therefore, might themselves be considered as 
permanently fixed; and to express to the resident our opinion, that it should be an object 
of our polfoy gradually to bring it about, and that government could not employ the 
influence which it had a right to exercise over the afl'airs of Oude either more useftuly or 
more worthily, than first in promoting the general improvement of the internal adminis¬ 
tration of tjiat countiy (which was the purpose of the present measures), and subsequently 
in introducing, if possible, at a proper season, that radical rainciple of prosperity, both to 
govemment'and people, the permanent settlement of its land revminea 

54. The cause which induced the Governor-general in Council to abstain from recom¬ 
mending in ih^ letter to the Vizier the establishment of regular tribunals of justice was then 
noticed to.the resident, with an intimation, however, that as a system of judicial adminis¬ 
tration was intimately connected with the efficient operation of the proposed arrangem«at 
for the assessment and realization of the revenues, it was necessary that the resident should; 
be prepred, at a oonvwuent season, to urge this /mportant topic to the Vizier; and, with 
this view, the Gtovemor-geneial in Counral deemed it proper, in the instructions to the 
resident, to trace the geaond outlines and principles of tite systmn eff judicial administtatimi 
whidi should be recoaimonded to his Exoellency's adoption, althoi^ little hop, it 'Pm 
observed, could be «iteztained that his Exo^lency 'vrould ever he indficed fo adopt it more 
thanpartMiy.if'to-ili^pt-it'MSflil. ' . ^ , 

SB. For the details of .this projected lyeitetn whish>wa« founded oh the genstal 

. of 
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of the> Irtish ji»V8 aad regolations, vre leave to refer your honourable Court to the -rfnnvtr^-Kf 
rroord the. instructions to the resident, vrhioh will bo found as noted in the margin • FOKMGrr. 

56. With regard to the two points on which the resident hail specifically desired the orders T; 
of government, he was informed that his advice and remonstrances to the Vizier on both Iho.26. 

those points were entirely approved, and he was directed to i-enow Ins representations under t *v 

the express sonotion of government It was observed, at the same time, that our right to jjeng<UQM’<iin~ 
demand the adoption of more just and lenient proceedings, with regard to the unfoi-tunate mentis Oct. 1811. 
family of Almass Alee Khan, than those whidi liis llxcelleney liad hitherto pursued, wsis Oi«fe’ 
more questionable than that which we possessed, and were bound indeed by eveiy obligation 
of justice to ‘exercise, of securing the family of the late Tuftizzool Hoosein Khan from the 
efi^ts of his Excellency’s disposition to injure their condition, and the resident was there¬ 
fore directed distinctly to signify to the Yiziei, that the British Governiiient consideieditstdf 
as the guai-antee of tlieir rights derived fiom his predecessor, and could not acquiesce iii any 
violation of them. 

67.' Before we notice the resident’s reports of his proceedings under the foregoing in¬ 
structions, it IS proper to advert to the substance of his intermediate conimuiuoations, leccivcd 
subscquoutly to the despatcli of those instructions, the execution of which was neccssniily 
delay^ until the resident’s receipt of the Qovemor-generars letter to the Vizier, the prepanv- 
tion of which, in the Persian language, occupied a considerable time. 

68 Those communications will be found recorded as per margin f Tliey report tlie suc¬ 
cessful progress of the peaceable surrendoi and destruction of the foi tresses in the districts 
of Purtaubgurh and Dolniow, tlie consequence not only of the iinposing presence of the force 
under theoommand of Lieutenant-colonel Pnlmei, but of the faith reposed in the proclama¬ 
tion issued at the suggestion of the resident, as already dcsciibed But the confidence of the 
zemindars in the wise and leaient measures announced m the proclamation appears to have 
been distiurbed, and the obligation of that instmment to have been violated by the pro¬ 
ceedings of Mohummud Ashruf (whose conduct has already been substantially noticed) 
in the temporary settlement of the distiicts to which he was deputed , Hm conduct was 
represented to the resident by Lieutenant-colonel Palmer in the following’ terns — 

" I am under the painful necessity of making knowm to you that eontmry to the tenor of 
the Vizier’s proclamation that the lands in this province shall be assessed at such reasonable 
rates as to reudei the payment of the revenues easy to the subject, his Excellency's agent, 

Mohummud Ashruf, has lately, in vanous instances which have come to my knowledge, 
imposed the most burthensome and highest possible terms on many of the zomindaiw; and I 
have the mortification to perceive, that the presence of the British detachment under niy 
command is made use of solely, though under other pretences, to intimidate siicli persons as 
venture a temonsti'ance, into an agreement to conclude a settlement at the most exorbitant 
rates 

“ The obvious consequences of which behaviour of the commissioner are a renewal of those 
discontents which havo so long pievailed, and which the assurances contained in Ins Exeel- 
lency’s proclamation in a great measure caused to subside, a total distiust in such piocl.-inia- 
tions m future, and the difhculty which will attend the collection of the revenue, if the jiay- 
nient of it should not be altogether refused or evaded " 

59 His Excellency the Vizier, at the instance of the resident, issued mstnictions to 
Mohummud Ashruf, directing liiin to abstain'from demanding excessive rates of levonue ; 
but we ore compelled to admit the belief, that tlie conduct ol that olhccr had the private 
sanctiou of his Excellency himself, who, while profeasmg to act in conformity to tlie resi¬ 
dent’s advice, and at this very time giving him reason to expect the early loccipt of a scheme 
of a triennial settlement for the distncts to which Mohummud Ashruf was dejiuted, which 
however has never been furnished, was very capable of promoting measuics of an opimsite 
tendency. 

60. The communications from the resident to wliich we have above referred, also report 
the extension of disoi-ders to the district of 'f oudo, aud the conseijuent neces-sity of directing 
a detachment of the Bntisli troops to proceed mto tiiat district, for tlie purpose of quelling 
them aud of destroying the forta Disturbances, also, nearly at the same time, bioke out in 
the districts of Jugdeespore On this subject the resident stated the following observations, 
whieh we cite as being calculated, in conjunction with the facts and circumstances already 
noticed, to elucidate the character of the Vizier’s administration and his E.xcellency’8 per¬ 
sonal disposition. 

“ It is worthy of particular remark, that the district of Jugdeespore is ono of those which 
were long under tlie management of the late Alraass Alee Khan, and recently farmed by his 
adopted sou, Mirza JSn, and that the present former, Hyder Alee, is the grandson of a 
person named Fyzoolloh, who was treasurer to the late Almoss Alee Khan, and is now under 
persmial ^straint, on a vague suspicion of his possessing some portion of the wealth of Alniass. 

“ That his Ex^ency the Vizier has in his view the appropriation of all tiio wealth of 
FyzooUab, either by the measures of personal rigour wbi^ are now practised against the 
unfortunate treasurer himself, or by the process of imprisonment and confiscation to be hereafter 
pursued against his grandson for fodnre in his engagements as an aumil, cannot reasonably 

he 
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fo^ the tr«Kt vHeh j* nor in lue baadei wae the oap** of thk anmii’s Bonaaft t iioB, ie^ in my 
mind, pia unquestionable fiict ** 

61. lu replying to the Vwier’a application for the omploynient of the British troop* to 
suppress the disorders in Jugdeeepore, the resident observed to his Exoriiency, that a» the 
aumil of ihat district was one of those persons agamst whose nominaitioa to the charge of the 
district which he &rmed the resident had some time since remonstrated to his Excellency in 
earnest terms, on the grounds of his unfitness for the office, and as there wSs every reason to 
believe that the disturbances excited in Jogdeespora bad arisen from the aumil's »»*• 
management, the employment of the Bntish ti-oops on that occasion might, with aj^Htrent 
justice, have been delayed rill a due investigation had taken place into the causes of these 
commotions, yet, as it appeared that the zemmdars had rebeliiously opposed the aumil and 
killed and wounded several of his Elxrolleacy's subjects, the resident coopered their punish* 
ment to be necessary, and had issued instructions accordingly. 

62. Your honourable Court will observe, in the circumstances above detailed, anaddi* 
tiopal Instance of a requisition (and the necessity of complying with it) for the aid of the 
Company’s troops ia suppressing disorders, which the vices of the Vizier’s system of manage- 
ment, combined with the unfortunate propensities of his Excellency’s disposition, have alone 
occasioned; and your honourable Court will infer from it the urgency 01 the motives which 
demanded an effort, on the part of your government, to effect a reform of the exmting 
administration. 

63 We now proceed to advert to the resident's discussions and correspondence with the 

Vizier on the subject of the general reform of the administration, as recommended in the 
Governor-general’s letter. j 

64 It would be impracticable, without transcribing the greatest part of the documents on 
this subject, to represent the whole scope of the exte^ve and vexatious discussions whidi, 
both verboUy and in writing, took place on this occasion between his Excellency the Yixier 
and the resident; but it ia neoeasaiy to notice the principal points of those discussions, with 
a view to exhibit fhe temper and disposi^tion of his ExceUency's mind, and to riuoidate 
progress and result of this arduous, but, as w* have too much reason to apprehend, unsuo- 
ces^ negotiation. 

65. The resident having read to his Excellency the Governor-general’s letter stating such 
comments and observations as the occasion required, the Vizier stated generally to the resi¬ 
dent tliat he was disposed to acquiesce in the Governor-general’s suggestions to the 
utmost practicable extent; adding, that he would bestow the most deliberate attention on 
all the topics of that letter, making his remarks on eaoh, and would convey those remarks to 
the resident in writing, for consideration and discussion, before bis Excellency prepared hia 
reply to it. 

66. This intention the Vizier accordingly fulfilled. In the paper which he transmitted to 
the resident he expressed ^nerally, as he had verbally, his disposition to accede to the 
Qovernor-gencrars proposition relative to a reform of the administration, to be corned into 
effect m the manner prescribed by treaty, but referred to the resident for the mode in which 
the particular system recommended by the Governor-general was to be accomplished, odvert-^ 
ing to the difficulty of ascertaining ^e real assets and resources of the country, of pro- 
cunng trustworthy and capable persons to whom the charge of the several districts should be 
committed, and of lemedying the oontingeiicy of the misconduct or incapacity of the persons 
selected, of investigating the proceeds of the roveral districts with a view to fix their amount 
by guaianteed engagements, which engagements, however, his Excellency promised to cause 
to be executed, when, with the resident's advice, he should have ascertamed the actual pro-, 
coeds of the several districts, expressing a resdution to punish those who should deviate from 
such engagements when formed, all wmch pomts were specified in the plan of reform reoonfa* 
mended by the Governor-generd, and on which bis Excellency evidently commented in a 
spirit of resistance to the arrangement proposed to his adoption, while he professed his con** 
sent to it. 


67 On the subject of the imprudent and ruinous arrangement adopted by the Virier, 
with regard to the country formerly under the mana^^tmt of Almass Alee lUian, tvhidi 
was specially noticed m the Governot'generBl's letter, nis Excellency stated some remarks 
tending to justify that arrangement on the grounds of usage; desinng, however, Giot if 
it were determined, with or without a good cause, to alter the existing system, the rosideat 
would point out such a manner of carrying this change mto effect as might tend to his Eb- 
oelloncy’B reputation, to the increase of toe revenue of his govemm^t, and the prosperity of 
h^ subjects at lar^, and at the same time might not be contrary to the engagemmts oi^dy 
entered into by bis Excellency, so ss in any degree to affect his reputation at eausp p»* 
euniary loss. 

68, On tho question of relieving the oondirion of the dependants of th* late Alee 
Khim, the Vizier merely observed, that as the Governor-general hod issued particulsr instruc¬ 
tions to the resident on that sulgeot, he should be prepa^ to on onsver whenever the 
resident might renew his representations, 

€9. On rile sulgect of IHgummool Hooseln Ehaa’s jagier, his Exorilenoy was totally sileBt. 

70. The resident preffici^ hia answer to the yisiers remarks, by adverting to me 
frilure of the measures whidi, with so much labour and discussion,, hod been jpuimed fyr the 
settlemeut of th* dwtriots of Portaul^pirh, A*, with the mnsqdfmt only of ws reduetion of 
the fortresses; oddlp^ os the msnn* by Whi^ttw i^i^good ardert uot 
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<mly (HFi^o«e dUitriotd, but of the vrhole of hie Excdloncy'e domiaiona, irtre hott tmder cott- 
rideratioDt the nsident proceeded to submit arrangements for that purpose, in tlie form of 
replies to his Excellency's remarks. 

^ 71. The Vizier had declared generally his aonuieScence in the Govemor.general’8 proposi* 
'tions, and his resolution to depute ameens into bis districts as a measure preparator}’^ to the 
accomplishment of the proposed arrangement. The resident tlierefore observed, that it was 
necessary first to consider to what places the ameens should be deputed, and what duties 
t^y should be required to perform: that, in the first place,it was indispensable that a divi- 
aott of his Excellent^'s dominions into four or five zillahs or general departments, and then 
a subdivision of those zillahs into districts, yielding an annual revenue of from one to three 
lacs of rupees, should immediately take place: that an upright intelligent ameen should be 
selected for each of those districts that when his Excellemgr harl made the selection, ho 
Aould inform the resident of their names and characters, in order that he also might iiives* 
tigate their characters, and submit his opinion of their quahfications for his Excellency’s con¬ 
sideration, after which they should be ordered to pioceedinto their respective districts, to act 
according to instruetions, of whioh the resident proposed to submit a draft for his Excellency's 
approvaL 

72. In reply to the Vizier’s remark regarding the impracticability of ascertaining the true 
revenue ana resources of his countiy, the resident obseWetl that this would fortn the grand 
object oS the deputation of the ameens, which would produce the necessary information. 
The resident then proceeded to describe the duties of the ameens with reference to the attoin- 
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ment of that primary object. 

73. In answer to the Vizier’s remarks on the difficulty of finding imright and intelligent 
men to perform the duties of ameens, the resident refeneil that ilifficulty to the unhappy 
system of administration that had so long prevailed m Ins Excellency's dominions, to tlie 
instabihty of employment under his govenmieut, and to the danger of personal dishonour 
as well as confiscation of projjerty which attended it, oltserving, that when these obstacles 
should be removed by the reform of the administration, his Excellency would find many able 
and upright men desirous of employment in his service. that in tho ceded distiicts the native 
officers employed by the Eritisli Government were originally subjects of his Excellency, yet 
having confidence in tho government they dischuiged their duties witli zeal and fidelity , and 
that the same effect would be produced by the operation of the same cause in his Excellency’s 
reserved dominions: that the proofs of the integnty and capacity of the ameens would appear 
from the mode in which they executed the duties to he assigned to them, and that those only 
should be appointed tehsildars or collectors whose conduct as ameens should be approved of 
This observation had reference to that part of the Governor-general's plan, whioh recom¬ 
mended the appointment of oollectors to each ziUah with fixed salaries, as in the Company’s 
provinces. 

74. The resident took advantage of his reply to that article of the Vizier's paper whioh 
stated his intention of causing engagements to he taken, as recommended by the Govoinor- 
generol, and of punishing those who deviated from them, to introduce the subject of esta¬ 
blishing regular courts of justice , observing that when a satisfactory settlement of the land 
revenue sbould be concluded, and when the appointment of capable collectors in all the 
districts should have taken place, he should earnestly recommend to his Excellency the 
establishment of an efficient police and of a court of justice in each zillali that so a separation 
of the department of the collections from that of civil and criminal justice might take place, 
adding, dso, some remarks on the beneficial operation of this principle 

75. The resident entered into some detail of discussion in replying to his Excellency’s 
remarks on the system of management prevailing in the extensive districts foivnerly under 
the charge of Alinoss Alee Khan. After notiting the ruinous consequences of that .system, 
and the benefits to he expected from tho change, recommended by the Governor-general, 
the resident adverted particularly to the apprehension expressed by the Vizier of a biencb 
of his engagements with the foi-merB of those districts being the consequence of the pro¬ 
posed change. On this point the resident observed, that havmg originally remonstrated 
with his Excellency against those engagements before they were entered into with the far¬ 


mers, having repeatedly and earnestly represented to his Excellency the ruinous consequences 
which th^ would produce, and the failure of his representations having occasioned tho 
Governoi>generaI’8 lemonstranceon tho subject, it followed that liis Excellency’s perseverance 
in the formation of those engagements, in opposition to the counsels of the British Govern¬ 
ment, was a violation of his engagements with that Government; and tho resident referred 


to his Excellency to decide which of the two considerations was most important, a departure 
from his engagements with the farmers, or a departure from his engagements with tlie Com- 
pany. The former, he observed, if productive of loss to the fanners might easily be repaired 
wiimout injury to his Excellency’s reputation, whereas a breadi of his engagemente with the 
Coilmtny might be productive of the most ruinous effects, and an adherence to them must be 
benemdal in every respect 

76. In answer to that article of the Vizier's remarks whioh rdated to the dependants of 
the late Almass Alee Ehan, the resident adverted to his'former representations on that sub¬ 
ject, and to the orders which, hi om^tieince of the foiltire of those representations, he had 
received from ibo Govemor-geneml in Oouncil to urge h» Exoelleiiey% attention to them; 
and oomdaded Ids detailed ohservatioite oh the stil^ect by renewing the request he had 
formerly inefikotimlly prtihrred, that his' Exeeillen< 7 'Wotild furnish him xrith a statefnefit of 
tlte demanda agidort Himi J3n and of Gih several exemptions which that person pleaded, 
that the retident might be enabled to form an accnxaie Jtidgmeai on the case, and then to 
^445.—-VL) 8 B 4 snggeeb. 
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—- 7T totd^ent terminated bis remarks 6n the Viader’s paper by motjoing bis omission of 

Ho>26« tbe,8ab^eot of Tujnmmool Hooaein Khan's jsgier, and after stating some remarks on that 
'• " qnet^on, by earnestly requesting his Kxeellenoy to reinstate him in the jagien 
' resident delivered to the Vizier the paper containing his replies, os above described, 

^^uaOcuTll. sttbasquently transmitted to him drafts of a proclamation addressed to the revenue 
^ huj * officers, zemindars, and peasantry of each district, and of instructions to the ameens proposed 
to be deputed into each. Tlie purport of the former was to toe following effect :—X state¬ 
ment of the evils of the faming system, and a declaration of its perpetual abolition, and the 
int^uction of a aytem of assessment and collection, calculated to remedy the abuses and enls 
of toe fomer; the deputation of ameens for toe purpose of investigating the assets and con¬ 
dition of the country, as preparatory to the establitoment of the unproved ^stem, with a 
description of their duties, and a requisition to the persons addressed to attend the ameens, 
and fomiali them with the necessary information and docqmcnts. 

79 The instructions proposed for toe ameens consisted of six articles, the general substance 
of which it is proper to state, in order to show the nature of the arrangement recommended 
by toe resident for the reform of the system of assessment end collection. They were pre¬ 
faced by an exhortation to integrity and diligence, and an assurance that, in the event of toe 
ameen’s able and upiight discharge of the duties now committed to his charge, he should be 
appointed a tehsild&r of some zillah with a suitable salary and establishment, and should 
never be dismissed without sufficient cause. 

The first article of the instructions referred to the proclamation and prescribed the mode 
of giving it currency. * 

The second article related to tho principal object of the duty of ameens, that of ascer¬ 
taining too real state and condition of toe pergunnah committed to his charge; observing 
that this could alone be accomplished by his obtoimng possession of all the Revenue papers 
having reference to preceding years, and a list of the paprs so to be obtained was inseitod 
under this article ^ 

The third article contained an injunction to tho ameen to respect tlie rights of the zemin¬ 
dars, and to make his arrangemenia with them as the persons naturally interested in the soil, 
in contradistinction to farmers, whose interests were unconnected with the internal prosperity 
of tho country, and to investigate cases of disputed right to a zeraindary, transmittmg tho 
documents on the subject for the decision of toe Vizier 

The fourth article required tho ameen to inspect the engagements concluded by the 
farmers (under toe general farming system) with the zemindars and under-renters, and to 
enforce tho just demands of the aumils, agreeably to the cabooleat and pottah, or engage¬ 
ment, and deed of lease, and intimated that it was particularly desirable that no just balances 
should remain after a certain specified date, wlien the collections of tho current year were 
to cease 

The fifth article requii-ed the ameen to proceed to visit every village and estate in the dis¬ 
trict committed to his charge, for the purpose of ascertaining tho quantity nnd quality of the 
lands, the condition and character of the landholders and others, comparing their assets and 
means with the amount of toe present jnmma, and adopting various other specified measures 
With a view to the triennial settlement of the whole of the Vizier’s dominions, which, as 
declared in this article, his Excellency had resolved to introduce from the commencement of 
the ensuing year, that is, in the middle of September 1811 

The sixth article described the rate of allowances to be granted to the ameen during the 
continuance of his duty as such, which would, of course, terminate witli the introduction of 
the new system, when, if Ins conduct hod been correct, he would be appointed collector of a 
zillah with a suitable salary 

80. After some intermediate correspondence with the Vizier, relative to that article of the 
resident’s replies, in which he had ascribed to tho Vizier a breach of treaty, and which his 
Excellency earnestly desired too resident to modify, a request with which the resident so far 
complied as to alter tlio terms without de^xirting from the substance of the charges, the resi¬ 
dent received from the Vizier a paper containing bw answers to each point of the resident’s 
oiraervations and propositions. 

81. The present report of the progress of this negotiation requires that we should state toe 
anbstance of that paper, which the resident, in his report to us, termed a truly extraordlnmy 
document. 

82. Tho Vizier began by a very unsatisfactory explanation of the causes which Jiod de¬ 
feated the projected settlement of the districts of Purtaubgurh, &c., but of whito it is 
unnecessary to state the details. 

83. In re|)ly to that article of the resident's paper, which proposed toe division and sub¬ 

division of his Excellency’s country into districts, and toe appointment of an ameen to eadi, 
the Vizier observed, most irrelatively, that in the month of March ho bad issued orders to 
two of his sons, and “to toe other officers, to search for and procure, some upright and able 
candidates for the situation of ameens, who sho^d first be sent to tjhose ffistricto wl^ihh.toe 
resident considered in an unsettled state." That the draft of instroctione which toe xesi^nt 
had premxed should imde^o personal discussion, and .when the terms should be adjusted Ahe 
instruettoss sbotdd be.deliver^; but that the resident murii detail to his Exee^oy 
neoeasary c£ moeess, in orde* »««»»» m minhi' lutaAijui 
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8-i. In answer to that part of the resident’s pajiet, in which he stated the chief and ulti¬ 
mate duty of the ameens to be to ascertain the new levenues and resources of the country, 
and described the mode of proceeding to bo adopted by the ameens with a view to that 
object, his Excellency merely stated, that he sliould issue his ordeis to the ameens agreeably 
to the resident’s suggestions, but recomiuended actual measurement of the lands m jirefereiice 
to the collection of revenue papers of each village for ten years back, which the resident liad 
proposed 

85 Tlie Vizier entered into a defence of his own conduct and practice, in reply to the 
resident’s remark that the want of upright and able men to fill the olBce of aineen was to be 
ascribed to tlie vicious system of his Excellency’s administration, and then suggested a 
modification of the resident's proposition of appointing tlie ameens to be subsequently 
tehsildars, by recommending the separation of those officers, oi at least the nomination of the 
ameens to be tehsildars not in the districts where they had acted m the fonner cnp.acity, but 
in some other 

86 In reply to the resident’s proposition, relative to the future establishment of courts of 
justice, the Vizier explicitly and satisfactorily declared, that after the new system of assess¬ 
ment and adminLstration of the revenue sliould have been cai ned into effect, an efficient police 
and a court of justice, as recommended, should bo established 

87 With resjiect to the total change of system in the districts formerly under the manage¬ 
ment of Almass Alee Elian, the Vizier observed, that what the Governor-general had lecom- 
mended, sliould certainly be carried into effect. that it was, of course, his Excellency’s parti¬ 
cular desire that the population shoidd increase, that Ins sulijects should he rendered hap[)y 
and prosperous, that present ami future loss should be guarded against, and that the revenues 
sliould annually increase , and that if all those objects could bo accoinphthed by the change 
of the present system, his Excellency hatl no objection to it 

87 A. The Vi/ier’s reply to the resident’s remarks on his Excellency’s imputed breach of 
treaty, by rejecting the counsels of the Bi itish Go\ eminent, was in the following w'ords 
“ I have not, on the present occasion, done anything unprecedented or new, that you should 
have advised me to desist from it. What I have done was in iK>rf‘ect confuiimty with the 
long established usage of the country, against which no n-snlent r.t this Court has ever 
hitherto remonstrated; and thanks be to God, that no bad eflerts have hithcito arisen fi-om 
those measures, neither would any objection have been mode in Calcutta to tliosc measures 
if you had not wiitten on the subject; but your representations have, of course, occasioned 
what has hapixmed It matters not. You will now consider me as intent on carrying the 
new system mto execution " 

88. To the resident’s observations relative to the case of Mirza Jiin, his Excellency replied 
by tbe extraordinary argument, that Mirza Jan and his property were the property of 
Almass Alee Khan, and the latter himself belonged to his Excellency, and that conse¬ 
quently Mirza Jan also was his Excellency’s pioiierty, and the resident had no right to 
intcrf’ere , adding, however, thatlua intention towa^ Mirza Jan should be communicated to 
the resident thcicafter 

83 In answei to the resident’s representation on the subject of Tujummool Hooseiu Khan's 
jagier, his Excellency urged his disiuchnation to giant jngiers, and lus desire to abndge 
their number, observing, that as his intention was merely to pieserve his autliority over the 
jagier in question, and as the clear revenue would he jMud to Tujummool Hoosem Khan, 
theie was no reason why it should not be managed by one of his Excellency's auinila 

90. The resident acknowledged the receipt of the document of which the substance has 
been described, but stated merely some gencial observations regarding the extraordinary 
nature of it, referring to a personal conference tbe iliscussion of its details 

91. The resident, in his despatcli enclosing copies of the above described document'*, 
reported at length the tenor of Ins personal communication with the Vizier on the subject of 
that last mentioned He represents Ininsi-lf first to have commented on the irregular form of 
tliat document, which it appeared had been sent without authentication, and in a blank enve¬ 
lope, without address or supersenption ; and then, after alluding to the solemn appeal to his 
Excellency's justice and good faith contained in the Governor-general’s letter, and to bis 
Excellency’s promise of deliberately discussing witli the lesident the several points stated in 
that letter, to have called upon the Vizier to acknowledge or disavow the obhgation imposed 
upon him by treaty, of carrying into effect a reform of his administration, and to declare 
whether or not, m his Excellency's own judgment, he had fulfilled, or even attempted to 
fulfil that obligation If he had not, lus Excellency was bound, he observed, to consider the 
present remonstrance of the Governor-general in Council as a solemn demand for the fulfil¬ 
ment of a positive obhgation, by adopting the plan of reform recommended to him by the 
British Government, with whose counsels he hiid engaged to conform, or by suggesting and 
carrying into execution some other plan of his own, which should be equally calculated to 
answer the purposes of that obligation, namely, to provide for the security and happiness of 
lus subjects, and to relieve the Company’s government fiom tbe extraordinary and disrepu¬ 
table burden of supporting by force of arms on unjust and oppressive administration. 

92 The resident then proceeded to comment on the inannei in which lus Excellency had 
met the Governor-general’s propositions, observing, that his Excellency, instead of 
dedarinc his cordial acquiescence in the general plan of reform, recommended to him by the 
British Government, and of manifesting that acquiescence by an immediate and cheerful 
assent to the measures which the resident had suggested, hod purposely omitted to notice a 
few of the most important of those measures to which no plausible objection could be 
formed, bad modjB Mvolous objections to others, for the obvious purpose of protracting un- 
( 445 .—YI.) 3 c important 
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important j^woBcuHi and procrastsoaiiBg the work of refiom, bed etated some esfamordiaaty 
Maertions, Uie xoaocuxactir which waa well known, and bad evince^ hy the whole tenor of 
the In question, a resolution to evade at least, if not to renst, the aalutaiyoounsda 

of the OoTemor-general in CounoU, conveyed to him in the lannua^ of fiiendahip, and in 
tlm terms of existing treaties, which were equally binding on and a departure from 
whv^ on one part, might exonerate the other from a responsibility essential to the exist- 
enoe of his government, and to the exercise of his Excellency's authority 

93. These, and frirther similar observations having made a conriderable impression on his 
Excellency's Tnlwdj and having produced from his Exoellenoy an assurance of his sincere 
in tjnt j ow to abide by his engagements with the Company, as well as to withdraw from the 
document under discussian all such expressions and remari^ as the resident iwht now show 
to be inconsistent with that assurance, the resident proceeded to discuss the Vizier's several 
reidies. 

94. It is not necessary to notice particularly the resident’s observation on the first topic of 
the Vizier's paper, that which related to the &ilure of the project of settlement in the districts 
of Furtaubgurh, It is sufficient to state, that the resident deduced from the failure of 
all the various measures employed on that occasion, supported, too, by a large detachment 
of British troops, the existence of some radical evils in the system of his Exoellemy's 
administration, and the necessity of a total change m that system, m the manner suggested 
by the Qovemor>generaL 

96. On the next point, the appointment of ameens, the resident remarked his ExceUeniy's 
total silence on the two important and indispensable preliminary measures which the resident 
had originally suggested to him, namely, the division and subdivision of his dominions into 
districts, and the selection and appointment of ameens, with the resident’s advice and con¬ 
currence. He observed that, on tiie question of appointing ^he ameens, his Excellency had 
merely referred, m general terms, to orders issued the preceding month to his sons: that his 
ExceUenoy had farther (apparently for no other purpose than procrastination) required the 
resident to repeat to him in detail the qualifications of proper ameens, although those quali¬ 
fications were sufficiently described in the Governor-general’s letter, and amply enlarged 
i^n by the resident in bis replies to the Vizier’s originol remarks on that letter. That his 
Excellency had finally declar^ his d^re of restricting the deputation of ameens to a few 
particular districts which the resident diould consider to be in a state of disorder, forgetting 
that the Governor-general in Council had desenbed the whole of his Excellency’s dominions 
as labouring under a baneful system of assessment and collection, to which no I'emedy but a 
complete and radical change could be applied. 

96 Under these circumstances, the resident deemed it his duty to call upon his Excellency 
distinctly to declare, whether he declined or consented to the division and subdivision of his 
dominions in the ma^er suggested, and to the subsequent deputation of an ameen to every 
distiict, giving previous information to the resident of the characters and qaalities of the 
ameens, with the view of enabling him to judge of their fitness and capacity for the trust to 
be reposed in them. 

97. To these two propositions, his Excelleniy, after some deliberation, signified his assent, 
reserving only for friture discussion the propos^ of the resident’s being previously informed 
of the character and qualities of the ameen^ and of bis being enti^d to a voice in their 
nomination, wbidi proposal, it appeared, his ExceUency considered as inconsistent with 
the provisions of treaty, a print whicli the resident combated, but finally left to future 
disc^ion 

98 The resident’s observations on the two succeeding topics of the Vizier’s paper do not 
require articular notice With regard to the next, of the establishments of courts of justice, 
the resident expressed his satis&ction at the assurance which bis Excellency,had afforded on 
tliat subject, and stated, that he should be prepared in due season to si bmit to bis Excel¬ 
lency such suggestions regarding it as the importance of the subject required, 

99. The resident then proceeded to advert to the Vizier’s denial of the resident’s right to 
inteipose his counsel and remonstrances respecting the management of the extensive lan^ 
formwly under chaige of Almass Alee Khan, demonstrating, by reference to the words of 
existing engagement^ the nght of the British Government to mterpose its advice " in ell 
affairs coimected with the ordinary government of his Excellency's dominions, and with the 
exercise of liis Excellency’s established authority," and the confimation and approval of tiie 
resident’s counsels and remonstrances on the subject in question, os expressed in the Govern 
nor-genoral'a letter to the Yizier, dednring from his Excellenc/s absriute rejection of this 
authorized counsel, the imputation of a (prect infraction of his engagements, whioli bound 
him to attend to the advice of the British Government The resident then referred to the 


mractice of the representatives at tiie Court of Lucknow during the time of the late Asufood- 
Dowlah, to prove that the species of interference of which his Excellency denied the right 
had ever been exercised, and pointing out the particular uigenqy and necessity of th s t 
interference with respect to the districts in question, and demonstrating it to be a case to 
which the provisionB of the treaty respecting the offer and acceiitanoem advice were pecu¬ 
liarly aj^cable. 

100. In answer to that part of the Virier’s paper which reproached the resident with 
being the cause of the remonstrances and propositions his Excellency had lately received 
from the Governor-general, the resident merely observed that this reproach could be con¬ 
sidered in no other light than as a proof of the conscientious discharge of his duty to both 
states, in having faithnilly reported his proceedings at bis Excellency's Court, and that 
felt persuaded of receiving fipom his Excellency’s justice and candour, irt some future period. 
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the motti ample credit for his motiyes in every ata^ of tlioae prooeodinra and discnsaioHB, 
w^h had now excited his Excellency’s reproaoh. The Vizier, in reply, offered to with^aw 
this article of his remarks altogether; an offer which, however, the resident declined, with 
the exception of the particular words, “ that yon should have advised me to desist from it,” 
which the resident desired might be expunged. 

101. At the same conference the resident pleaded in a very forcible manner the cause of 
Tiyummool Hoosein Khan, and finally succeeded in obtaining lus Excellency’s unqualified 
Consent to the restitution of the jagier 

102 At the conclusion of the conference, the Vizier requested the resident to furnish him 
with a draft of the several alterations which he required in the other articles of his Ex¬ 
cellency’s paper This was accordingly done, and the alterations proposed by the resident 
subst^tially were a dechuation of his Excelleni^'s concurrence in the division and sub¬ 
division of his country, and m the deputation of ameens possessing, if possible, all the 
requisite qualities, to all the districts, his Excellency furnishing them with the instructions 
and proclamations proposed by the resident, modified only in such manner as should be 
mutually agreed upon after consultation . that the rigorous measures hitherto adopted with 
respect to Mirza Jan should cease, and a statement of the just balances against him should 
be sent for the resident’s investigation. 

103 The Vizier's reply to the resident’s paper of proposed alterations was far from being 
satisfactory. His Excellency signified his consent to take into consideration the draft of 
instructions to the ameens proposed by the resident, rejecting after discussion such parts 
as his Exoeliency might not approve lie consented, also, to a division of his country into 
districts, m tlie manner that might be determined by mutual consultation, and to the depu¬ 
tation of ameens to all the districts , but his Excellency decidedly objected to the resident's 

. having any voice in the selection of them, on the ground of its being a supersession of 
authority. 

lOA The Vizier assented to the resident's proposition relative to Mirza Jan, but insisted 
on retaining the assertion contained in lus former paper, that Mirza Jan was his projierty, 
and that the resident had no right to interfere in the case The Vizier further retained his 
anterior observations relative to the justification of the resumption of the jagier of Tujum- 
mool Hoosem Khan, although he at the same time declared the restitution of it, m com- 
pbance with the Governor-general’s desire. 

105 In consequence of tlie receipt of this unsatisfactory reply, the resident obtained 
another conference with the Vizier; at which, after acknowledging that all the important 
measures which the resident liad suggested, under the instructions of the Oovemor-genoral 
in Council, had been assented to, with the exception of that whicli related to the resident’s 
participation in the selection of ameens, the resident remonstrated on his Excellency's per¬ 
sisting, contrary to promise, in retaining in his amended replies tlie whole of the exception¬ 
able arguments to which the resident had objected at the former conference 

106 Tlie resident then repeated bis former observations on those arguments, and the 
Vizier finally oonsciited to withdraw them; expressing, however, his reluctance to abandon 
those which rehitt'd Mirza Jan, whom he persisted in considering as his slave and property, 
a position which the resident combated with great force and justice 

107. The resident then proceeded to the discussion of the only point remaining unsettled, 
namely, liis Excellency’s refusal to rnlmit of the resident’s paiticipation in the selection 
of ameens On this topic the resident entered into great detail, conceiving it essential to 
the success of the projected reform, and to be a point of obligation involved in the provisions 
of the treaty 

108 The Vizier, however, continuing inflexible on this point, although he waved any 
replies to the resident's arguments, the latter found it necessary to refrain from further 
urgency, and signified liis intention of referring the question to our determination 

109 The resident then submitted for liia Excellency’s consideration a few questions, pro¬ 
ceeding on the supposition of his choice and appointment of ameens without the resident’s 
previous knowledge or concurrence Was it his Excellency’s intention, the resident inquired, 
not only to exclude him from a participation m the choice of the ameens and collectors, but 
to keep him, as heretofore, in ignorance of the proceedings of those officers? Did his 
Excellency intend, as formerly, to convey to him detached and desultoiy papers and articles 
of intelligence transmitted by venal uewswnters in tlie pay of his several ameens, and to 
withhold from him every paper of importance or authentic document, on the ground that it 
had not or could not be propared, or that his Excellency himself considered it as unsatis¬ 
factory ? And did ins Excellency continue to entertain the wish, or indulge the vain 
expectation of receiving the support of the British troops to the proceedings and demands 
of his ameens and tehsildars under the new system, as to those of bis farmers of revenue 
under the old, without satisfying tbe resident, or enabling him to satisfy himself, of the 
propriety and justice of those proceedings and demands ? If such, the resident ol^rved, 
were his Excellency’s designs, it was now his duty to undeceive him, and to caution him, in 
a manner the most solemn, s^nst the fallacy of such expectations; adding, that the repeated 
and positive instructions of his government precluded bis compliance with any future lequi- 
Mtion for the aid of the Britidi troops, till entirely satisfied of the justice and expediency 

the measures which those troops might ho required to support. 

no! The rerident in his report of this conference, stated that the Vizier was visibly 
aff^ot^ by the Ibregoing remarks, and that after some ftirther conversation his Exoellenqy 
took down in writing the terms of an agreement respecting Die conduct of ameeiu and 
tehuldan, wUch he promised to insert as a qualiflcation of his Excellency’s rejection of 
(446,— VI.) 3c 2 . the 
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tbd remdeni's oiigiaal piro|> 06 al, deolaring at: tlie same time eaxneetoeas, that it never 
was ^ inienUon to withhold fWim the resident any informatien that he might desire^ bat 
that the omiduct of his offioers bad fiequently been suoh as to prevent his deriving or con¬ 
veying satiB&ctwy information of tlieir proceedings. 

111. This intentioa his Excellencv carried into effect by the traosmisBion of a paper of 
amended replies, the substance of which was, that all the proceedings of the ameen% and 
cofues of the several papers which they might transmit to his Excellency, should be explained 
and forwarded for the resident’s information, and that the resident’s oninion of those pro> 
oeedings and papers, after investigation and discussion with his Excellency, diould guide 
the continuation of the ameens or thmr dismission firom their offices, and that copies of all 
engagements whatsoever which might be received or entered into by the teheildars should be 
furnished for the resident’s information. These were the points proposed b^ the Vizier, as 
qualifications to his Excellency's refusal to permit the resident to have a voice in the selection 
and nomination of the ameens. 

112. The first of those points the resident admitted to be satisfactory; but under ^e 
terms of the second, the resident justly observed that he should possess no informatiion 
regarding the proceedings of any of the tehsildars until a commotion should have been 
excited in the country, and even then would only be apprized of the proceedings respecting 
such individual landowners, or others, as resisted the demands of the tehsildm and were 
actually in a state of rebellion. 

113. In consequence of ibis representation, the Vizier finally modified the last-mentioned 
article, by fttiga-gmg that the papers transmitted by the ameens which might bo ultimately 
approved with the advice of the resident, should be given to the telisildars, with strict orders 
to abide by them in forming the settlement of the districts/ and after the conclusion of the 
settlement to transmit all the original engagements of the zemindars and renters which thejy 
might grant to his Excellency, for the purpose of being recorded, keeping copies for their 
own guidance, and for all payments of revenue to grant receipts, that so, if at any fiitnre 
penod a tehsildar represent to his Excellency the fiulure of zemindars m their engagements, 
or their resistance to the authority of i^e telisildars requiring troops to coerce them, the 
several engagements of the zemindars might be ready for the resident’s inspection ; so that, 
after satis^ing himaelf of the rebellious conduct of the zemindars, and their actual breach of 
thar engagements, the resident might take measures for their coercion and punishment. 

IH The resident's despatch ftnm which the preceding report is taken will be found 
recorded as per margin.* 

llo For the better comprehenaon of the result of these discussions, which as before 
observed we have stated with a view to show the temper and disposition of the Vizier 
relatively to the proposed reform, it will be useful to insert in this place the resident’s original 
remarks and propositions and the answers of the Vizier, in the form m which they were 
finally modified. 


Resident’s Remarks and Propoaitiona. 

1 have derived considerable satisfoction 
from the general tenor of your Excellency's 
remarks on the Right honourable the Go¬ 
vernor-general’s letter, because they evince 
a conviction in your Excellency’s mind of the 
importance of a complete and immediate 
reform of the system oi assessment and reali¬ 
zation of the revenue in your dominions, and 
a desire of obtaining information regaining 
the best practicable method of carrying that 
reform into effect 

As it is by no means my wish or intention 
to revive any former discussions of a dis¬ 
agreeable nature between us, or to suspend 
your Excellency's attention to the future im¬ 
portant arrangements by any retrospect of 
the past, 1 shall pass over in silence the re¬ 
mark with which your Excellency has com¬ 
menced on this occasion, observing merely, 
with a reference to the conduct of your 
officers in the districts of Sultanpore and 
Pnrtaubgurh, that the scheme of a trennial 
settlement for those districts, which was the 
fliirti and most essential requisite towards a 


Vizier’s final Replies. 

With regard to what you have stated in 
the first of those answers, namely, that the 
scheme of a settlement for the ^stricts of 
Sultanpore and Purtaubgurh, which was the 
first and most essential requisite towaids a 
beneficial arrangement, &u. The case is 
this .—That the causes of tlie delay in trans¬ 
mitting a perfect scheme of settlement for the 
districts in question have already been ex¬ 
plained to you, and that the non-arrival of a 
perfect scheme can only be ascribed to some 
of those causes. In the scheme which I re¬ 
ceived from the aumils it is written, that a 
correct statement of diminution and increase 
in the juinma would be afterwards furnished 
when the real assets were ascertained. I did 
not myself consider that scheme as satis&o- 
tory, and accordingly told yon so at one of 
OUT personal interviews. A document, there¬ 
fore, which was considered as incorrect, by 
myself, to what purpose should I send it to 
you ? With respect again to your obamrva- 
tiou of our not navii^ received the jumma- 
bundy of any one viBage or estate, ff a per¬ 
fect scheme of the setuement had arrived, 
the jommabondy would have doubtless been 


just and beneficial arrangement for the future 
management of the districts, as repeatedly 
and eameaUy suggested by me, and as often 
premiHed by vouT Excelmcy, has not even 
yet been produced; and that although bovh 
your Exoellemy and I have been frequently 
told by your aoinils, and Mohnmmud Ashruf 


contained in it; and with regard to your re¬ 
mark, that notwithstanding Mohnmmnd Ash- 
rufsand the other aumu's repiesentatioas, 
& 0 . every paper conveying information of 
the oonolusiOD, or approtKimiig oondnsion of 
the 


* ConsuUaticiu, 3d May. 
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ia particular, that a moderate aasesament has the aettlemeut of those districts which I have 
beea made, and aa advaatageoua setUement received, copies of them have invariably been 
ooncluded or nearly concluded, of all the die* sent to yoi^ because it is not my wish or 
tricts under his charge, neither your Exoel- desire to conceal anything from you. 
lenc^ nor I have yet been informed of the 
jumma of any one estate or village in the 
country, nor has a single revenue paper, of 
any des^ption whatever, been hitherto sub¬ 
mitted by the aumil, whose duty it unques¬ 
tionably was to transmit copies of all the 
engagements of the zemindars and vouchers 
of the statements in those engagements, for 
your Excellency’s knowledge and approba¬ 
tion, before the settlements were concluded 
In short, I consider the districts of Pur- 
taubeurh and Sultanporo, notwithstanding 
all that we have heard from Moliummud 
Ashruf and the aumUs, to be at this mo¬ 
ment, and after all the trouble which they 
have occasioned to both your Excellency and 
me, with the exception of the reduction of 
fortresses, which we owe entirely to the 
British troops, in a condition aa far removed 
from good order and advantageous settle¬ 
ment as they were in the time of Hooks 
Sing But the measures by which the friture 
good order of not these districts alone, but 
of the whole of your Excellency's dominions, 
is to be restored and permanently established, 
are now in our joint contemplation, and to 
the ddineation of those measures I shall 
therefore proceed immediately, and shall sub¬ 
mit them for your Excellency's consideration, 
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m the form of answers to your remarks. 

Your Excellency, in the second of those 
remarks, has declai^ your acquiescence in 
my original proposal, trat ameens should be 
deputed to those districts, 

Befcne proceeding, however, on the pre¬ 
sent occamon, to the adoption of this mea¬ 
sure, let us first consider to what places the 
ameens shall be deputed, and what duties 
tliey shall be required to perform. It appears 
to me to be indispensable that a division of 
your Excellency's dominions into four or five 
zillahs, or general departments of proper ex¬ 
tent, and then a subdivision of those ziUahs 
into districts, yielding an annual revenue of 
from one to three lacs of rupees each district, 
be determined on, and carried into execution 
with the least practicable delay. Then let 
an upright and inteihgent ameen be selected 
fbr each of those districts; and when your 
Excellence shall have made the selection, 
be pleased to inform me of the names and 
ciharacteis, as far as known to you, of the 
persons thus to be employed in offices of so 
lii gb importance, that I also may endeavour 
to investigate fjieir characters, and submit 
my opinion for your consideration; after 
which tet them be ordered to proceed to their 
districts respectively, under written instruc¬ 
tions for their guidance, a draft of which I 
shall have the honour of submitting for your 
approval 


In the second article you have stated that 
it IS first neceasaiy to consider to what places 
the ameens shall be deputed, Ac. 

On the 18th of Suffer 1226 (15th March 
1811) I issued orders to my beloved sons, 
Shuins-ood-Dowlali and Nuseer-ood-Dow- 
lali, and to the other officers of my govern¬ 
ment, to search for and procure some uprigh- 
and able candidates for the situation of 
ameens. The draft of instructions to the 
ameens which you have furmslied sliall be 
attentively perused. Such parts as I may 
not approve, after consulting with you, shall 
be withdrawn from it, and final instructions 
shall then be prepared and delivered to the 
ameens, and such division and subdivision 
of my dominions as you shall suggest, after 
discussion between us, shall be earned into 
immediate oflToct, under my authority and by 
my officers and for tbk purpose li^e-Dya- 
Krishen has already been summoned to the 
presence, that the situation and extent of 
the several zillahs and muhals, and the 
amount of the jumma of each, may be ascer- 
ttuned from the records in his possession , 
after which the division and subdivision shall 
take place, and ameens possessing the quali¬ 
ties descried in the Qovemop-general’s letter 
shall be deputed by me to all the muhals In 
short, the ameens must be chosen and appoint¬ 
ed by me, and the whole system must bo estar 
blished under my authority and by my officers, 
vrith your advice. But mode which you 
have suggested for the aptiointment of ameens 
cannot be acceded to by me, because, in 
this case, it would be necessary that after 
selecting proper persons for the office, 1 
should write to you to inform me who should 
be appointed and who should not he ap- 
, 8 0 3 pointed 
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You iritt tuttODcafiir apfHvre Moie 
and »q{ 0 ot oUievs, kdA t ahoiild to obliged to 
oomidy -mth yonr miggtotitoB on tbis pottti 
Hetoe it is obvioost ^lat tia« sdtoiiooi «ad 
sppointm^ or rejeotios of the sioeefis would 
prooesd undor vour authority, end that I 
should have ao tbrtber poww or authority in 
the matter, hut taeroly those of infonmiiig 
yon and teqniiu^ your oonstot; and this 
cinmmstanoe befanecaoeiaBy known, not oUe 
of the ameeas wotudbe obedient to my Orders 
or regard my authority. 1 cent xiavte, mme- 
fbre, consent to the appoinisn^ of atneens 
in a ma^uier which would diminish my own 
authority; more naitieulariy, as it u stipu¬ 
lated in the concluding part of the seven¬ 
teenth article of the treaty oonduded with 
the British Government in the time of Sir 
John Shore, that "1 ihall poe^ full autho¬ 
rity over my hotisdiold affaini, hmeditazy 
dominione, my troops, and my sobjeots;'* 
and in the sixth article of the Tr^y of 
Cession, it is stated, that the honourable the 
East India Coihpany thereby “ guarantee to 
me, my htirs and successors, the possession 
of the territaries which vill remain after the 
territorial ceesion, together with the exercise 
of mine and th«r authority within the said 
dominions; and I engage always to advise 
with, and act in conformity to, the counsel 
of the officers of the said honourable Com- 

ameens having proceeded to their re¬ 
spective districts, all papers and documents 
relative to the scheme of a settlement, and of 
every other nature whatever which they may 
transmit to the preeence, shall he submitted 
to your investigation, and copies of them 
shall be furnished for that purpose; after 
which, if the papers or proceedings of any 
ameen shall appw to you to be improper, 
and you satisfy me of the impropriety of his 
proc^ings, that ameen shall be immediately 
dismissed, and another person shall be se¬ 
lected by me to succeed hun. But if the pro¬ 
ceedings and papers of the ameen shall be 
approved, he shall continue in employment, 
and be appointed to some other distrirt. 

Further, the papers tiwnsnptted by those 
ameens which may he finaUy approvto with 
your advice, shall be given to the tefaeildars, 
with strict orders to abide by them in forming 
the settlement of the districts, and after the 
settlement is concluded, to transmit aU the 
orighial engagements of the malgoosats, such 
Mwrarwinuth,caboolmt,malecminaemdha~ 
girtamdnee, with copies of the pottahs whidh 
they grant to the presence, for the purpose of 
being recorded, keeping cojaes for their own 
gtndmce, and for all payments of revenue 
whiOb axe made, to grant dakhektha or rO- 
ceipta under th^ a^ds, that so, if at any 
future period a tebaildar reproant to the 
presence the foUute of zemindars in their en¬ 
gagements, or resistance to the authority of 
the tehaildars, requiring troops to ooeroe 
them, the sev^ engagements of the semin¬ 
ars, which will then be on the recoeds of 
the government^ may he ready for your in* 
toeotion, and (x^es of them, with copies of 
the dokAsIoks, shall accordingly he si^ for 
your perusal, that alter aatisfymgyouEnelf (Mf 
the rebellioue conduct of the zemindars, and 
their actual breach of 'their engegemenfi^ 
you 
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la the third article year Excellency has 
doubted the practicahility of ascertaining the 
true revwae and resources of your country, 
tod has inquired how this is to be done, Ac. 

The investigation and ascertainment of the 
revenue fwm the grand and sole object, and 
will {mve to be the happy result of the de¬ 
putation of ameems as 1 have suggested. The 
duty of those auieens, as preacnbed by the 
instructions which I shall submit, will be to 
assemble and conmliate, in the firat instance, 
the chowdiies, canoongoes, and putwarries of 
the several districts under thrir charge, and 
then to require fn>m those officers the whole 
of the revenue papers of every village dis¬ 
tinctly for a period of ten years, with the 
wasilbaukee accounts of the last and pre¬ 
ceding years, and the scheme or register of 
the settlement for the year now drawmg to a 
close. Those papers, after the minutest in¬ 
vestigation which may be practicable, to be 
tiansmitted, under the signature of the re¬ 
venue officers, to the presence, when your 
Excelleney and I shall consider them, and 
be enabled to form an accurate judgment of 
the real resources and assets of eveiy distnct 
in your dominicms. 

In the fourth article your Exc^ncy has 
desired me to inform you where intelligent 
and upright men are to be found. 

Tbe absence or deficiency of such men as 
your Excellency has described is, in my 
opinion,alone to be attributed to the unhappy 
system of the administration which has long 
prevailed in your dominions, to the insta- 
bihtyof employment under your government, 
and to the danger of personal mshonour, as 
well as confiscation of property, which attends 
even temporary employment. Wlien these 
obstacles shall be happily removed by the 
improved system of wur administration, your 
Excellency will find many able and upright 
natives desirous of employment in your 
service. 

In the provinces which your Excellency 
ceded to the honourable Company, a ma¬ 
jority, if not the whole, of the native officers 
employed by the British Government as 
tehsildars, Ac., were the subjects of your Ex¬ 
cellency's dommions, yet they, having entire 
confidence in the government performed 
their duties with diligence, fidelity, and seal, 
to the advantage and satuffiction of their 
employers. On the same principle, under an 
improved system of administration for your 
Excrilency’s dominions, your Excellency may 
be perfectly assured, t^t many able and 
upr^ht men will be fimnd to fiU^ those offices 
under your government^ and 1 will cheerfully 
it upon myself to procure as many as 
may be necessary. Tbs prooffi of their eap^ty 
and integrity, if poss^ng those qualificsr 
tions, wm hereafter fully appear upon on 
examination of the documents whi<m they 
transmit from their districts, re^MOtively, 
to tAe pcesenoe *, and those only ^ould, of 
coutts> be appointed tehsildam whose conduct 
ao mbeens ^uld be approved of. 

In the fifth artiote your Excelleiuy des^ 
t» be infotsoed of the means of ■ 

the reel state of the muhsls. 


you may take meosores fi»r their ooerriem and 
punishment. 

In the third Koavret you have stated, that 
the duty of those amemia will be to require 
from the dhowdries, canoongoes, and pnt- 
warries, the whole of the revenue papen, A& 

1 shidl issue my orders to the ameen% 
agreeably to what yon have suggested; but 
I recommmid that this measure be carried 
into effect by actual measurement of the col- 
tivatcri and waste lands, and of lands capable 
of being cultivated; in whidi case the exact 
measurement of tbe lands, as well as the 
amount of the jumma, will be ascertained, 
and the bonndwies of villages will also be 
fixed, so as to preclude future daims or dis¬ 
putes among the zemmdara on questions of 
unsettled boundary. 


In the fourth answer you have stated, that 
the deficiency of men of abilities is, in your 
opinion, alone to be attributed to the present 
system of the administration in my dominions, 
to the instability of employment under my 
government, and to the danger of personal 
dishonour, Ac. 

I have never broken my engagements, nor 
retracted my promise in any way so as to 
create want of confidence in the people; on 
the contrary, many of the aumils have broken 
their engagements with my government, and 
1 have knowingly put up with the loss and 
rdeased them from contoement With re¬ 
gard to those who are still confined, I have 
frequently required them, in the first instance, 
to liquidate their arrears, agreeably to tbe 
statements prepared by my officers, and after¬ 
wards to their own statements, giving creffit 
for all their claims, nay, for more than they 
could justly require; yet, destitute of shame 
as well as honesty, they still retain the just 
dues of the sirkar 

You surest, that such omeens os perform 
their duties properly shall hereafter be ap¬ 
pointed tehaiidais, but, m this case, if the 
ameen be previously informed, that after 
ascertaining the jumma of their elakas (dia- 
tnets), and transmitting the revenue papers 
for ten years with the wasilbaukee accounts 
of the revenue, they will be appointed to the 
office of tehsildar, it is probable that, for 
their own future advantage, they will know¬ 
ingly lower the jumma, state less than 
&e retd aiQount. I therefore think it would 
be more advisable to separate the two officee 
entirely; or, at all evente, that no ameen 
ahonld be appointed tehsildiur in tbe zillah in 
which he may have acted as ameen. In this 
latter mode, the omeens who ore found to be 
deserving may still be rewarded, and the 
opportunity for fraud may be prevented. 

No answer to this article on tbe part of 
the Vicier. 


Appendix, No. 26, 

Letter from the 
Brngvi Govern¬ 
ment^ IdOot 1811. 
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Ill the rixth enswer yea Imve ateted, that 
tto viewi of the Biitidi Govertam^^ «b 
histedl at in the QoTemot^^geaeral'e lettee to 
HblJ address, tzo. 


' j!MSSfias,MMaw m«mnwooJ[i^^ pn^^anii 

tuAD^iUr ' The teal itewKtthft of ^ cotmtiy I 
yQMaTOfv Moertidned by the ap» 

ji A‘ potetmftftt bf hiaeeiie u I have sqisgested, 

No- 38. ana by th^Kb^«rtioiu, in the meaner pomted 
T ntfuf jiiji. oatin'fflyejtowwtothethirdaatjde, sadin 
iSwi^^OlT. • obedkeioe to the instmetioaft ‘vhioh I shall . 

Tomr Exeeuency hei stated in the sixth 
Mtfele/tdiht when, with my advice, be. 

IPhe iatestion whidi your ExoeJlwioy has 
deolated in this articleia highlyoommendahle; 
bat tto views of the Bri|^ Oovem^t, as 'After thi new system of aasessment and 
hinted atm the pa^of the Qovemor-gene. administration of the revenue shall he osnied 
ml'a le^, to wL^ your feoeUmev )m here into effect, an efficient poHce and a court of 
wferr^auddetadedmhiBliordsbp’ainstrac. jostioe, as recommended by the Governor. 
toms to me,j^ still mow ei^ve in their general and by you, shaU aC be establi^ed 
nature, and fa more beneficial m thmr oonse- by my orders, 
quenoee, than your Ezoellency would appear 
to have oonoelved. When a satisfactory aet- 
tlement of your ExoeUem^s land revenue 
shall be conuuded, and when the appointment 
of capable tebsildars in all the distrieta 
have taken plaoe, the eatabliahment of an 
efficient police and of a court of jnatice in each 
zUlah will be earnestly recommen<M to your 
Excellency, as a measure manifestly indispen¬ 
sable to pve complete effect to the salutary 
anangements wlwh precede, so that a sepa¬ 
ration and distinction of the department of) 
collection of revalue in all ite branches, from 
that of the dispensation of civil and criminal 
justice throughout the country, may take 
place, that tlm subjects of your ExodleDqr'B 
povemment at large may have the gates of 
justioe end redress of grievances open to 
them at all times, that the hand <ff opprea- 
^on or extortion in the aumils and collectors 
of revenue against the landholders and pea¬ 
santry may to restrained, that just de¬ 
mands of those aumils and coUectme against 
the landholders and peasantry may be en¬ 
forced, if necessary, by the regular proce» of 
the law, and the revenues of toe tovemment 
may tons be duly realised, that the lives and 
property of the subjects may be protected, 
ana the detection and punistuoaent of thieves 
and plunderers may be ensured. 

Your ExceUency has stated, in the seventh 
article of your remarks, that your measures, 


In answer to toe seventh article, you have 
stated, that to remedy the evils which at 


with a referee to those districto, have been present exist, a total obange of the system 
in conformity with the established usage of has been earnestly recommended to me by 
the countiy, &c. the Governor-general, &oi 

Although I have not hewd that serious What the Oovemor general has recom- 
disturbances do actual^ exist in any other mended shall certainly be carried into eff'wyt f. 
Of those muhals than Jugdeespore, yet the It is, of course, my p^cu^ desire that the 
ruinous consequences of toe present tystem population of the country be the 

of fiwming are equally to be apprehended in faappmae and proeperity of my sulneots be 
oil of them while that system shall prevail* provided for, that present or fhture loss of 
and on this principle it is, that a total change revenue to the sirkar be effectually guarded 
of the systom has been so earnestly reoom* against, and that toe revenues should yeai^ 
mended to your £xoeUeu <7 by the Bi^ increase. If those oigecte can be t mm - 
honourahle the QovemoT-genenu in Council, plished by toe change of toe present system 
as absolutely necessary end indispensable to it is well and I have no objection wbat- 
temedy toe evils whito exist. That toe aug^ ever. 

gestod reform will be productive of toose With regard to what you bave stated, that 
benefits, wiU wnre to incteare your Excel- my apprehension of a breach of my eo^ 
lenoy's reputation, and greatly tend to the ment^ &a 
inerease of yoxfr revenue as well as to the wel- Fraiie be to God, that ss yet no 

fore and pwspeKty of your subj^ cannot of engagements hae ever been oommittod by 
resscmably be dodbted; and with regard to me, nor oaaany take ln yfiMyq'.fi ). 
your ExceaeQcylB npprehentioa of a breech I have not, on the pMsoit done 

of your engagements wito your 'fon&ess, it any tiung m^pteeedsntod or new. What 1 
must be'a^ent for me to remai^c, toat have done ww to pev&et eonfbRiiitov^ toe 
having (ttigtoally remonstratod a^unst those Icmg-etotofisHied inntepf toeoom^,cgij^ 

' eniagementi 
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engageioents before they -were entered into 
by the &rmerB, liaving repeatedly and ear¬ 
nestly represented to your Excellency the 
ruinous consequences which they would pro- 
due^ and the failure of my representations 
having oecosioned the Governor-generars 
remonstrances on the subject, it follows 
that your Excellency’s consignment of those 
muhSls under the engagements which ore 
now referred to was in £rect opposition to 
my advice, and to the counsels of the British 
Government, and consequently, that your 
Excellency's adherence to those engagements, 
or refusal to comply with my suggestions of 
reform on the ground of them, would neces¬ 
sarily now imply (which God forbid) a de¬ 
parture from your engagements with our 
government 

Under these circumstanc&s, I leave it to 
your Excellency to judge which of the two 
considerations is the most impoitant A dc- 
poi'turo from engagements with those fanners, 
which were entered into contrary to my ad¬ 
vice, or in other words, to the terms of your 
eugogements with the Company, if produc¬ 
tive of loss to the fanners may very easily be 
repaired without injury to your Excellency’s 
reputation ; whereas a Wach of your engage¬ 
ments with the Company may be pioducUvo 
of the most ruinous effects, and an adlierence 
to those engagements must be beneficial in 
every point of view. 

Your Excellency has stated in the eighth 
article, that as the Oovemor-geneial has 
transmitted jiarticular instructions, &c. 

Tlie Bight honourable the Oovernor-gc- 
nond has left little for me to add to his own 
earnest intercession in behalf of the depend¬ 
ants of Almass 

Your Excellency cannot but be aware of 
the nature of my onginiil instructions on tins 
subject, whicli were issued on the death of 
Almass. In pursuance of tliO'jC instructions, 
I have repeatedly, and on vaiious occasions, 
had the honour of addressing your Excellency 
in favour of many of the dependants of 
Almass, more particularly after the death ot 
Behmut Alee Khan, in favour of his w'omen, 
and after the dismission of Khanazad Khan 
(Mirza Jan), on the subject of the adjust¬ 
ment of his accounts ond recovery of his 
demands from subordinate aumils Your 
Excellency liaving been pleased to inform me 
on one of the occasions in question, and in 
answer to my earnest representation, tliat I 
had nothing whatever to do wiUi the affans 
or accounts of Mirza Jan, nor any title to 
address you in his behalf, it b^me my 
duty to report this discusrion to the Bight 
honourable the Governor-general in Council, 
who has been pleased to notice it in bis 
Lordship’s letter to your Excellency's ad¬ 
dress, and not only to approve my former 
presentations on the subject, but to direct 
the discussion be now renewed, under 
tb 3 express sanction of his anthority, and be 
earnea on to a satisfactory conclusion, by the 
equitable acfjustmebt of tne balances which 
axe claimed fiom this unfortunate aumil, so 
as to increase your Excellency’s ropntotion 

Tdu win, I trust, do me the justioe to 
believe th»t I am no means aerirous 

to your ExceUency's loss in the 
adiustm^ of aeeoanta with your ausdls; 
(445.-VL). wd 


which no resident at tins Court had ever 
hitherto remonstrated, and thanks be to God 
that no bod effects have hitherto arisen ficom 
those measures; neither would any objection 
have been made in Calcutta to those measures 
if you had not written on the subject; but 
your rapresentations have, of course, occa¬ 
sioned what has happened. It matters not. 
Yon will now consider me as intent on car¬ 
rying the new system into execution. 


In the eighth article you have requested 
me to furnish you with a statement of the 
demands against Mirza JSn and of the several 
exemptions which he pleads, &c. 

In comphance with the wishes of the Bight 
honourable the Governor-general, which it is 
my duty and my inclination to attend to, tlie 
troopers and others placed over Khanazad 
Khan have been withdrawn, and two chu- 
prassies only are over him. A statement of 
the just balances against him shall bo sent 
for your investigation. 


8 D Alihoagli 


or. ■■ 

FOBfilGlI. 
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Letter from the 
Btagai Govern- 
went, 150ct tail. 



The foregoing axe my detailed obeervations 
in answer to your Ej^llency’s remarks on 
the subject of the Qovemor-general's letter. 
The concluding paragraph of that letter, 


ycvr 4Ui^oenc(Qnf^ vartwwav oMm, o* tne 
bhitncett <«rhioh 1WW Aw % :Ate»a8, ie a 
B«Wf tiioeearlly of tiiia uronwce. I , . ^ , 

; teles the fibeiAy of 

your as on the fortaer oeeadna, 

nov alao be pleased to tendah nw tHth 
q; itate|naBt of the deoM&ds against Mirsa 
JXi^ 4uad of tbe several exsiapiioBs which be 
pleads; i way be enabled to fom ab no* 

curate judgment on the ease, and then to 
giwgeet to your Excdlenoy wlwtmay appear 
to M most advisable for the reoovely of the 
just dues of the sirkar. Your Esi^ency ^ 

may be fully assured, that after inspecting ^ 

the documents whidi you may send to me, 
and aaoertaiuing the just amount of your de¬ 
mands, 1 shall M ready to simport wose de¬ 
mands with all the influence of my authority; 
and that, in the case of Miraa Jan's reflisal 
to discharge them, I sliall myself submit to 
your Excmlency the justice and expediency 
of his renewed and still more rigorous con- 

Alihough no injury nor loss could, in my 
opinion, arise to Tujummool Hoosein Khan 
from committing the management of bia 
jagier to an aumil of my selection, yet, in 


however, which relates to l^ijummool Hoosein^ complianoe with ilte Oovemorgenerm's do* 
Khan's jagier, having been passed over by sirq, the jagier shall be restored to the khan, 
your Excellency in silence, and I having in 
consequence, at our last personal interview, 
not only submitted my own sentimsnis on 
the subject, but also ocmveyed to you, in 
explicit though delicate terms, the sentiments 
of surprise and concern with which the Bight 
honourable the Oovemor-genend in Council 
had heard of the violation of rights consider¬ 
ed as under the guarantee of his government, 

I naturally expMted as the result of those 
communications, that your Excellent would 
have ordered Tugummool Hoosein Khan to 
resume the monument of his jagier. Dis¬ 
appointed in this expectation, 1 now most 
earnestly request that, from a consideration 
of the extraordinary claims of this fomily to 
the favour of both stotes, your Excellency will 
be pleased, without any further delay, to re¬ 
instate Ti^ummool Hoosein Khan in the on- ^ 

molested possession of his jagier, as an act of 
justice on the part of your Excellency, which 
cannot fail to be gratifying to the lUght 
honourable the Governor-general in Council 
in the highest possible degree. 

116. In reply to the resident’s report of his prooeedings, he received the oommendatidn 
due to tlie judgment and ability whidi be had certainly displayed In oonducting these 
discussions; but he was informed, that the satiafiwtion we derived from the result of the 
negotiation, as far as it hod hitherto proceeded, was qualified by the tofleotion ^at the 
Vizier's acquiescence in the main pdnts of the prqpoeed arrangement must be ascnbed mitre 
to the enei^ and firmness with which the resioeat had urged tihero, fh*" to a cordial adnis- 
sion. on the port of Ids Excellenoy of the expedlewy of the sufigeeted measures and to aew- 
oere desire to cany them into effect With regard to the i^ieome meeeuiee raeommeoded by 
the resident, it was observed to him that we conndered them to be generally jttdicions, and 
the most effectual iliat could be devised under the duadvont^es eriaitm from the tefaetent 
vices and defects of Ids Excellency’s government That on one point atone vra entarteteed 
conmderable doUbt ; not, however, on the abstract ground of e:iqtsidieiiey, upcui thsi (ff 
public frith, os affected by a resumption o£ the frme b<ffora the ezpMima «f ilto leatee, end 
with or without the consent of the frrmen.* Tbqt we vrere not etttii^r sabMto^ of 
argument udth which the resident met tiie Vizier's oUeetton, Ibukihd m uuMi very ground, 
beoe\ise. admitting even the (xmstruotive viol^on Of Ids ettgaghmente '«rith thd Omnpiuff, 
which the resident had Buuntained,t it could pot bS oMumredte('<>Aist <th« wel^gr^ 


• Vite aetei^4Ute pmgraph of titetespeteh. 
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•'Mtiwst bttwien tiieVirievAiid bu hncumt vidthat we ^tterel^ neemmeoded, in «U 
|iyigie|We eMwiy«. eem|iiromiee with the taxaufm, but in none a oompuleory leeamption of FOHEIGM. 

117. Onthe eofy eaBeatial<«itiole of the reeident’s propoeitioaB to which theViziei* had Appeit dii, K o>>g. 
idtisiatdiy withhoiden h» oonseniv neoirfy, the leaident'e pertidpation in the selection and *|^ 

appointment of ameen^. it waaoheerved to him, that whatever might be our opinion with 
xcgard to the in^rtanoe of this partidpatien, we approved hie havuig yielded the point; iuXl50ct.l811 
fttiAt. heeauM aome^dofibt might be entertained of the ri^t of the Bntish Government to ’ 

ineiet uptm having a vdosln the araointment of the Vinier’e offioen, even for the execution 
of meaenres ptoaeoated under die ianuenoe of its oounsde; and secondly, because the object 
would, in some degree, be obtained by the oompromise* to which his Excellency had assented. 

The ddef secretary's letter oonv^ing the above, and some additional remarks, will be found 
reooBded as per margiaf 

llA Wenowprwwed to report the substance of the resident’s communication of the 
fbrthegrprogrese ofhie negotiations, from which we had the mortification to find our opinion 

the Yinier'a teal reluctance to the introducti<m of any effectual refonn into the system of 
his administration piaedeally confirmed. 

119. It ie not neoessaiT to follow the further aigumentative oonespondenoe between the 
ViiBW and the resident with'the detail whieh appee^ expedient in reporting the discussions 
antecedent to bis Excellency’s acquiescence in the proposed plan of remrm. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to state, in general terms, the nature of the objections whidi the Viner now brought 
forward against the prosecution of the very measures to which his Excelleoey had given bis 
positive assent. 

ISO. He stated his conviction of the impracticability of ascertaining the assets and 
resonroes of his oountzy by the means suggested by the rendent, and at all events the impos¬ 
sibility of inspecting imd dedding on the voluminous dooumente which, preparatory to that 
ebje^ the ameens were to be instructed to tiansmit to Lucknow. He expressed lus appre¬ 
hension, that the operation of the measures in question would throw into disorder the 
didrioto where at presmit no disorder existed, and where the revenues were collected with 
regularity. That this effect would be produced by the deputation of ameens, because (as his 
ExoeUeucy oonceived) their authority would supersede that of the aumils. He alleged tliat 
the introduction of the new qrstem would not secure the accomplishment of one of its 
prinoipal objects, that of preventing the necessity for the fiequent emplcyment of the Com- 
^y’s troops; and maintained, mat in the districts subject to Mehdee Alee Khan (viz. 

^yrabad and Mohumdie, the northem quarter of the Vizier’s dominions), in the distnota 
lately fumed by Mirza Jan, and in the district of Baraiteb, and other places where no dis- 
ordm existed, and where the rents were regularly padd, there was no occasion whatever for 
ehangmg the preset system. That the flourishing state of those districts implied that the 
peasaniy were perfectiy satisfied with it, and that a change would only be productive of loss 
to his government. His Excellency, on these grounds, pirqposed that the new intern should 
for the present be introduced merely for trial into some one district which might be con¬ 
sidered as in the greatest disorder; and if the result of this experiment should prove satis- 
laotoiy, it could M introduced into the whole. 

121 The Vizier,' in support of what he had stated regarding the practical difficulty of 
(siiTying into effect the measures proposed by the resident, transmitted to him a representa¬ 
tion, signed by six of the selected ameens to whom his Excellency hod shown a copy of their 
proposed instructions, which representation referred ortide by article to the draft of instruc¬ 
tions, specifying sueh of the duties as the ameens would engage to perform, and such of the 
revenue papers as tliey would be able to famish, and stating the impro^icability of per¬ 
forming the other required duties and of furnishing the remaining documents. But with 
regard to this transaction, the rerident stated the following singular facts, namely, that from 
two of those six persona who were formerly m bis employment while agent to the Governor- 
general in Bundlecund, the resident received information that tliey h^ been famishetl, by 
the Vizier's orders with drafts of the above-mentioned representations, which they were 
required to seal and present to hu Excellency under pain of his displeasure. 

122. The resident met tlie objebtions stated by the Vizier by remarks and explanations 
wbieh were certainly of a nature to satisfy his Excellency’s doubts and appiohensious, if 
sucli were roidly entertained by him, or if he had been sinoeivly desirous of promoting the 
^stem of refonn; but tiie following passa^ of his Excellencpr’s reply to the resident's 
argummits sufficiently demonstrate his total disinclination to the introduction of any change 

128. To an observation of the resident’s, that his Excellency’s oordud conouirence in tiic 
proiiriety of the proposed measures, and his sincere resolution of carrying them into complete 
^ect, was all tiiat could possibly be raquited to ensure advantage and success, the Yizier 
as ffillows. “Tlie case is tins : that as, immediately on the intioductiou of the new 
system, the present settlement of the country must be entirely subverted and no jwt of it 
can remain, and consequently the ihilure of tlie new system, or the delay or impossibility of 
carrying it into oompl^ efl^, must be prodnriive of certain loss and injiny to me, it follows 
tbat a wont of attention esr dStigenoe on my pSiTt to ^ve effect to the system in question 
cannot be supposed. But with regard to a system of administration, the adoption and exe¬ 
cution iff whieh are extremely ffifficnit and impraetioablc, my attention and diligence must^ 

... .of 

* Vide one hundred and tbirteeafti paragraph of this despatch. 

—i^TenwltatioMrfid-lisf. .> — — -- ^ 

(445.-VI.) ... . 
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totheofchairhaXHl^TM^lMl^lcwMldtosa^^ 
aplMift^ ilt6iqEtobaticti«niKndekeltiii!« ^il»«gr8^ sbidlbe d^isfeitaal^^ 4lte 
; < V of tbe tiE^y »iid oompaidMe with the peifeet exercise of my indepeadeott ftufhorityi«Q that 
iO.»t< no ii^lpty fi(«t ft^ibg the most miante, in my saithtniiy otm'be oeeasiotted; nor any, the 
wdwlU^lee^ of reyenue from whatever cause can ariaet and you satiefy me tMS to all tihode 
pavfacAdltnt, how then oen 1 rtifhse to comply inth and adopt your suggestions r 

124. A|^, in answer to an observation of the rendent, that the new Byatatn of assesa* 

* ment W4s much nulder than the formsr, and tended evidently to the comfit and fai^nineBt 
of the ryots, and to the ease and security of the landholders, the Virier stated as folibwa: 

« Althdi^ the new system appear milder to you, and though it he also my wish that tide 
system should be snooessfiilly idministered, yet the fimt is, that tiie talookadns and the 
whole of the zemindsxs in my dominions have long been in the habit<of coneealh^andlrith* 
holchng the real assets of their lands; and the new system being csloulatod to bring those 
practices to light, and to expose the real capability of each particular estate, it is impossible, 
in my judgment, to expect tfaat this system should be Agreeable to them ; and, an. the oon^ 
traiy, 1 am greatly apprehensive that its intooduction will cause the semindars to retire, nor 
can we pose^ly exp^ that it will be established in the manner we wish, once it has not 
yet been properly carried into effect in the honourable Company’s ceded and conquered pro* 
vinces, althougfa upwards often years have elapsed since its first introduction into those 
provinoes. dn what avail, ther^re, will be my cordial concurrence in a business which it 
u imposrible or exiimnely difficult to accomidish 

120. It is worthy of remark, as a singular instance of inoonstanoy in his Excellaioy's pro^ 
frssions, that the preceding observations were communicated to the resident only five days 
after his receipt of a paper m which his Excellen<^ desires him to “ rest assured &at he had 
no hesitation whatever as to the introduction of tlie systom recoinmended, and ihat, on the 
ountrary, his Excellent was zeaionsly employed in putting it into a train of mcecution." 

126. In the course of these discussions, which wore conducted verbally as wril as by eoe- 
respondenoe, and embraced a great variety of subordinate points, and among othe» a modi¬ 
fication of the resident’s proposed inslractions^o the ameeus, the resideat properly intunated 
to the Vizier, that any further altercation or correspondence regarding the excuses, whether 
valid or frivolous, allc^ by the ameens, could tend only to procrastinate the introduction of 
the salutary system of refonn recommended by the Governor-general m Council; that not 
one of those excuses, even admitting their validity, was of a nature to preclude the introduc¬ 
tion of that Bwtem, or to impede its progress, in the manner which the British Oovemment 
desired, namely, to the immediate improvement of the condition of his Excellency's laaid- 
holdem and peasantry, and to the consequent, advantage of the state, as well as to the future 
increase of its revenue; and on these and other grounds, the resident again earnestly recom¬ 
mended to his ExcoUmcy to desrotch the ameens into every distnct of his dominions with¬ 
out farther delay, delivering to toem, however, the prodamations and instructions in the 
torms of the resident's origmol drafts. 

127. The resident observed, that a perpetual or even a decennial settlement of the revenue, 
which would require a minute investigation to ascertain the real assets of the land, liad not 
been recommended to his Excellency, that neither was it advisable for the present; that, 
on the oontraiy, a triennial settlement at a moderate rate of assessment, for tbo ;parpose of 
giving confidence to the zemindars and peasantry, and encouraging the cultivation of the 
soil, was all that hod been suggesM; and that, for this beneficial purpose, the duties whidi 
the six ameens hod engaged mr (in the representation alluded to in the one hundred and 
twenty-first paragraph), and the documents which they had promised to furnish, if executed 
and preporea with liddity and zeal, in the spirit of the proposed instruction^, by all the 
officers whom his Excellency might appoint, would be amply sufficient; and that a triennial 
settlement, proceeding out of the iahouxs of the ameens, if concluded agreeably to the resi¬ 
dent’s suggestions, would fully answer the object proposed by the introduction of new 
system in its commencement 

128. Tlie resident's letter enclosing the correspondence, of which we have briefly stated 
the Bubstanoe, contained a detailed and a satisfactoiy explanation, on that point, of lus pro¬ 
ceedings, which had attracte<l our particular notice, namely, his sup^ioeed suggestion relative 
to tlie resumption of farms before the mepiration of the leases, or without the consent of tiie 
fiimiers. It appeared, indeed, from the result of the resident’s inquiries, instituted after his 
receipt of our remarks on the point in question, that all the leases in the Vizier’s dominiixas, 
with the exception of those of Kbyrobad and >[ohumdio, which had three years to mn, and a 
few other inconsiderable districts under charge of Hchdee Alee Khan, would actually expire ' 
at the close of tlie current year; and with regard to those which formed exceptions, Gie resi- 
doub deemed it his duty, in consequence of our remarks, to signify to the Vizier that the 
introduction of the new system of assessment into tlioso iHU'ticuIar districts, altliou^ expedient 
in the highest degree on general groundi^ and for the sake of uniformity in his ExceUency's 
administmtiot), ought not to take efiect but by compromise with the &mer, which compro¬ 
mise his Excellency pomised to mideavour to settle with Mehdee Alee Khan. 

129. The reridenvs despatch above referred to will be found recorded as per maigui.* 

130. From all that had now jiassed, it was evidwt, in our opinion, that the Vim^u', while 
he admitted tho necessity of a refbrm, because he could neitiber deny ti^O'&cts, niw xusisi the 
arguments on which that necessity Was founded, and while he ad^wledged the obligation 
imposed on.him by treaty, of executing such reform at the suggestion with the advioaof 
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^ Brilti^ Cki^«nunen^ did not d««re thit it sbooM take effect; oad that, under the in- 

nflMW)a,ot tiua dwpoaition, his eflforta were employed to render the proposed system abortive, l OKEiON. 

solicitude to promote the suooesB of it . T 

not but spiunhmd, that the inclination of his Excdlenoy’s mind would Appendix, 
lead a^ his unlimited means of clandestine influence and control would enable him, to , ,, - 

rea^ ^ the difficulties and impediments whieh he had represented as opposing the prao- «* 
bcab^y of the meditated plan of reform, but which do not really belong to it: that he would IJOct 1811.' 
then be duqiosed to tnumph in the fulfilment of his predictions, to charge the British Govern- q. 
meat, as in &ot he actually had diaiged it, with the pursuit of a chimerical system of 
theoretical improvement, tending only to produce confusion and loss of revenue, and to 
deduce ftom its failure the practical superiority of that mode of assessment and collection, 
which having been establiuied from ^tont times, was, however defective, best adapted 
to the habits and genius of the people, and best calculated to realise the resources of the 
country. 

1S2. In tmtli, those enlarged principles polity which embrace a consideration fer the 
comfort and happiness of the peo^e, which provide for the security of the rights and pro¬ 
perty of the subjects of the reali^ for their protection against the abuses of power, for the 
control of justice and oppression, which reject the allurenients of immediate pecuniary 
advantage in favour of the more distant hut solid benefits arising from the purity of the 
administmtion and the seneral prosperity of the ooontiy, are foreign to tlie character of the 
Yisier, and adverse to the natural propensities of his tnind and disposition. From the tenor 
of the resid^t’s reports, these propensities appeared to be too finnly established to admit of 
the expectation which government was willing originally to indulge, that they might be 
made to yield to tbe force of argument and reason, addressed to an understanding certainly 
of no oroinaty doss, and supported by all the infiuen(» of the British power, tlie stipulatiuns 
of treaty, and the present resident’s zealous and able agency. 

183. We directed those observations to bo stated to the resident in replying to liis last- 
mentioned despatch, intimating to him, at tlie same time, that the object of stating them 
was not to disooumge the continuance of his efforts, but partly to afford him the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that we were fully aware of the difficulties which opposed them, and would 
not be disposed to ascribe their too probable failure to any defect of ability or exertion on 
his part, and partly to place him on his guard against those arts, by which the just and 
benevolent intentions of the Bntish Government m urging the reform might be converted 
into the charge of having occasioned a material ifofalcation of his Excelleniy’s revenues, 
and involved his countiy in oonfosion, by effecting the subversion of a long-rstabkahed 
system of assessment and collection, without substituting another, either efficient in its ope¬ 
ration or adequate to tbe purposes for which it was proposed. While he persevered in nis 
endeavours, therefore, to accomplish, at least, a partial reform of the Vizier's administration, 
the resident was instructed to be caraful not to suffer the effects of his Excellency's open or 
clandestine obstruction to be charged upon tbe mefficacy of tbe eystein itself, as recom¬ 
mended to his adoption. These instruotions, which were dated the Slst June, will be found 
recorded as per maigin.* 

134. In his Mxt despatch the resident reported the details of a conference with the 
Vizier to whicjli' he hod alluded in his preceding letter. On that occasion tlie resident 
answered cabai^oncally, and with much force and justice, evciy point of the Vizier’s objec¬ 
tions, doubj6 and apprehensions; previously noticing, however, his Excellency's total sUeuce 
on those pbints at the time when be consented to ^ the flindamental articles of the resi¬ 
dent’s peepwitions, and the consequent inadmissibility of the arguments now omployed by 
the Vjk^er, in a form inconsistent with his previous unqualified assent: an assent which, with 
refi^ioe to tbe positive obligations of treaty to establish an improved system of administra¬ 
tion became as bmdmg as tbe treaty itself, and to wbicli therefore the resident observed be 
IdPid a right to insist on his Excellency's adherence. For tlie details of this discussioa we 
■^tefeT your honourable Court to the resident’s despatch recorded os per maigiaf 
’ 13S. Having refuted all the gi-ounds on which his Excellency founded either his avowed 

disinclination to fulfil the engagements to which lie had consented on the subject of the reform, 
or the pleas under which he evidently sought to evade tbe execution of them by procras¬ 
tination, and having drawn from his Excellency a repeated recognition of the obligation of 
those ez^ogements, tho resident proceeded to recapitulate each article for bis Excelleiiey’s 
reconsideration, connecting each m its turn with one of the four iundamental principles of 
refoim stated in the Governor-general in Counoil’s instructions of the 28th December 1810, 
yjjj. :._Fir8t, A division and subdivision of his Excellency’s dominions into zillahs and 
muhals, with a view to fedlitate the adoption of all the subsequent arrangementa This 
prelhninaiy measure his Excellency declared to be totally unobjectionable as far ns it was 
pinotiicable, and offered to send his dewau to tlie resident for the purpose of concluding that 
aiTimgement. Secondly, The deputation of amcens to all tiie muhals, to investigate 
thd state of the country, and to collect revenue documents, with a view to the modmte 
ftiasaiiHment. of the lanoa To the immediate and universal adoption of this measure his 
Exoellenoy oppo$ed, as before, his apprehension of general disorder in the country by tlie 
supefsession of all his officers at once, and also his engagements with some farmers tvho 
deserved well of bis government^ and whose districts he alleged were in excellent order. 

136. This 
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137. ^ toaiksti ^kilnccd iMia4<hk EiuUka^atAlitliar miT 

' ia<te«,<«r kkBmeBMMT’a -dw a ii i ii ta i i w i kWt^ 

or offiWW oekMiiplttdiaK ia MMo.degM ia 1lMir.tolBlkM4ikte tteNili« 
Brltjih Qo^onuooiii te oioilar'tniato? mA tUi 

ib6i«Ad6iitirMa)iMMib4oiaate tito- iwwyrtd^-xrf jh# My^AiMttfeaML HHhWk 

temii>ted tho iMMeat bintMteg ii 
lareBOe ‘pa|wn dhottkl'W<<ooaniiMod i» 

under the iofitructioos vhndi the resident had eaggested for the ame^ and iritK th^lidlet 
henedtofthe|nroeIaiMtiaQlu4h8Viider'«ai^i^^ 8^7 tliis^wwtgMHWMe hk 

lenoir admitted that a^munbar of hUapevelMiiaioB* leDi^)h»««m(h«df >awliit tma^^ 
that thbjwoi^l Amdd he <i»mialttai*»ii i iitit> g M id uf i W aBelr^Mmiidi^ 
who wonaiaed to dgmfyhv determination upen it dtttimMUMe of a iMrda^ . < , 

138. The Mndent then p ioee a ded to<jmaie the ddid^iudAMirtkduAicW 

a inoiddon fw a trlenjual settlenwst.^ tha 3 ain < »el d e«»» 4tft a« atjaeo^Urate jarteo f a s ee m 
meat under a giadatkmef migi^gemeMts ftr dhattfieriod* to ha «ia]Wnt«edi)9rith« atatfV And 
ultiinatelr the eetaUiAmeaitof a eouxtof jnetwe-aiid e i Ww t tot eaah iQlttoi urM the 

eettlementoftheTeveaueidimdd ha'oonoiudadi. I» both..them.eftidm his iRawtTOttoy 
nided his Implioit a&ereiioe} oaAdhe eoatoreBea «B ii id n jM fniliii^>it>pt 0 t 06 o 0 im^^ of 
the i«Bidfint> to submit theheadaol to to jiiakEaedliiiU 9 ( 0 »lheMaahm4dmeii«titof qlaytL 

139 Thu was acoordingly done, said that doamMotof trtol bedsuhd on resold es^tmlM in 
the margin.* Hie BmMUenejr, ui hie rqpiytn that d«eB8MB4 edtoipiKdhaMd hto a<Q»eNnoe 
to idl the artiolee of UgMem«nty>atofaoagh be deoleved timfidfitoMut of tbein tohe dipaadeiit 
upon the remond of a tow ratminiaig aptaw fcn aento of wlddh, as bis ItoedOency nsgleoM to 
them, having nfetred fhr» knowiei^vof ttownto doouseeate abtaify in pemietoon <d 
the reeidtnt, the ktter d ee it e d an<«xpIaBstion. . ,i, . 

140. This oomspondenoe, also, had retorenoe to other pohate ef detail urhidi to to not 
mateiial to notiee i with the exoefrtwn itohas Exeellem^b poetoiire otgeothm to the inelBttkn 
of the words «with the advioeond ooncumnee of thefiiitWh CKgrenuAetit" jhi toitMitei^ 
mation proposed bf the reeidenti His Esteellenof eenosived that the insertion of those 
words would aflbot his «mtitoril^> as thef in^ed that the aCTHBgament wns.adnptad'Oadm 
the goidanoe of the British Gevemuient. l%e middent dseoud theit. iassittou ssssntiid, 
with a view to give to the people that)Oonddenea<whidi thefsrenld derive from thedeetaced 
association of the British tJhivemnent in the new amagementr batiflndiag tbs Yiaier itV' 
flexible on this point, he ultiniatato relinquiriied it. « 

141 The Virier's witiiholdiag any refdy daring fifteen < days to the rssidet^S written^ re¬ 
quest for an explanation of bis Excellency’s rcinaminn doubts and apppibenrionni produeed 
tv further uorrespondenee, whirii the xtaideDt rcfioitea dn another, deiqpatoh reotni^ as per 
inargin.f ** ' > » 

148 In oonsequeace of that delay, the resideitt addressed a letter of semenstrattea to the 
Yizier, in which he again called upon his Saoelleaty tofblfll.iiis own peritive eigageiiwBts, 
by immediately transmitting to the reeklent a aketoh of the divtoiea and subdivision «f his 
country, by adopting the neeeasety measoree tor tho ooUeetion of the ravenue^peni pad the 
]n>estigation of the state of the distriots, either by toeputiirg emeens, os pewosed byttibe 
resident, or by issuing instmetions to the auwilB,>aioooatd»ng to the modweipbc^MSidlim^ 
mentioned. « , h 4 

143 On this occasion the resident, wHh • view to remove evenr pretext on thapaii of 
the Yizier to an immediate folfifaneBt oi his enBagemest8,eonoeded the points to srtooh bis 
ExeoUeney had objected, namely,-—First, The deputation of jmw aueimis $ in Itotiuof mhirii 
the resident agreed that the invuetigntien of the state of tije^dtotrietaend the eoneotioii of 
the revenue papers shoirid be cornmtoted to tl»e< aamito^arimdlyiin authority>utuW tin hew 
character of ameens, said with the bmi:^ of tiie proriaHnatioa. and instomotioas.: mtd, 
Secondly, The insertimi of tba words>.M*with the advtoa and .oenourmioe «f ^ Brltiah 

Government'’in theproclamatmo. v 4 , , , ^ , , , , ^ ^ 

144 These conoessions ra^fhtowiuidyv'bmia been momitsd to iodiroa^tiu JVisiar to pro¬ 
ceed to the adoption of tbs tneoaurestowhioli he badgtren his umpmliflsdlusNBii but, on 
the contrary, bis Exeellwicyhad recouaw to new>«sariMie, us^tMl at to thpueVivaloChto 
fonner objections, hlthough these objections bad refimenca soMy to (ha vv^amaMtoUMUt 
which the resident had consented to ahandon< nauioly^ the dmuttotitm of arntm. The 
Yirim' referred to the resident's desire of being aamritttud with Itoli £neel}eiKyb 

doubts and apptriimsions, witb a iriewto rsmove ^ent-; t« thfrr«stohtoitohwvtoig tomistritoaS 
to the Fretideuoy tv eopY o^the Vtoier's statement.of objeoitous to thedsjj^tioa otimmo, 
and alsoto thoMridentb ha.vi»d cbjmted tO to>^'pmttol 

districts of Pordtoibgttrii tmi’ ffeltwepore, & s^utation .primsMid ly'^s BtoapU^ in pbe 
coune of the segotiancm^ under Ids mggerieds4hem»4stonUftAtff ilto ne# mutom 

in one or two districts; and on these grounds the .Virier tounoed an tosuinption, nc« i^y 
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f, 14|w/^oihm extriKadiBaiydowmeBt the. tesdtot relied in sxeet detail, exposing aud 7 ^, 1 . 
r^Nwg vrvfy pfeaim vhieb ,h» KyceMnnoy had endeevouced to juaUfy bis depoxtuie from 
toeigo^ge^te $ and on tim mme oocamon, with e toieei(e to Exoelleney no shadow .ot • 

of pretent ibr farther delay, the rendent entered into a dismission of the evils represented by ' Oitd^ 
to IfacoeB o miSf to be the neeessaty oomseonaBoe oldeputnu ameens to oolleot malenals and 
ito'd to way fbr the tone. aaaessiaenbiW the lands on BK^ratetenos, tad under a triennial 
eetttoito» eyile, itoh, cm the nreaeot oeetoehi to Exoellency thought proper, in exag^ 
rated languaM, to describe as beu^ the subversion of to authority, the retiremeint and dis> 
affeetton oftoaBlMeets,jNiiet!ai diwrder;in the oountey;a.«im>enau>n of the collections, and 
• todtoiefbetoeea . 

Iti$i.s'Xha MMdmit demonstrated the absurdity of tiiesa assumed apprehensions by advert' 
ingto theettao% parallel ease of the Ceded Fnwineea, which at the period of the cession 
were in the same tiatees ttoreserved doroiniona, but which were brought into their present 
iemriahing eomditoi under to BrithhCtevenunent, by the very mea«t»ea now recommended 
•to to Vito, ^d wo by the agenw of ameens formerly to j^cellenoy a subjecta 

147^ Thereauienty in to dei^tim enclosing copies the above>mentioned documents, 
stated, the following observation relative to the atate ol the negotiation : “ The effect of ibis 
laat tetter (aaeanuig tto described in the preceding para^ph) remains yet to be seen. 1 
cannot reitoweh to nope of to Excellency’s being oltimtoly induced to evince a cordial 
oomRirreto in the xuat views of the government for his own eminent advantage, as well ns 
to comfert and hotness of his p^le; and I am further encoun^d to indulge this expeo- 
.tation, by xsfteeUng that the expiration of the present current Fusly year will shortly of 
itself sc^nede to existiag nvenne arrangements, and tot as his Excellency can scarcely 
mitettein Aha design of renewing-to leases of the termers in direct opposition to the advice 
of to Britirii Qovermnent, as conveyed by to Governor-general’s letter, nor can be propose 
to himself at any future period, to si^pfxnt of to British troops to the exercise of the pre« 
sent system of hu administration. He must soon see to necessity of ailoiAmg the moasuios 
of-retenu, or of'saorifimng wantonly a laige portion of to revenue." 

] In this expectetion, however, to resident was deceived; and in his next despatch, 
recorded^ as per margin,* be had occasion to transmit a copy of a letter from the Vizier, in 
which to Excellency asserted that he had never made Any positive pioiniaea with regard to 
the introduotion of the system of reform recomraended by to British Government, denied 
toai^eation 6f to provisions of the treaty to to measures pruposeil to his adoption, and 
reasserting to former refuted {deas and arguments, declmed his i-esolution not to adopt any 
of those measures, unleas every sul^oot of doubt and apprehension regarding to eileots of 
their operation should be removed from his mind. 

119. .It is remarkable that this retraction followed a personal conference between ibe 
Timer and to resident, in which to latter exposed in a forcible manner Ins Excellency's 
continued prevarications and evasions, and by ar^meot and remonstrance appaieutly suc' 
ceeded in persuading to Exoellency to abandon his untenable objections to the prosecution 
of to measaroe in agitation. 

150. The argumenta which, according to to resident’artport, seemed to produce the most 
im^nssioa on to Vixier’s mind, were substantully tiioae to which he adverted in his fonner 
deapahdi, as quoted in to 147th paragraph, and were stated to the Vizier in the following 
>teriii% viz. t—" That a renewid of any of to lenses whteh were now about to expire, or tho 
consagnment of any portion of to dpmteions to to fbture management of termers, m direct 
opikmtion to to advice of to British Government and .to to express terms of the Governor- 
general's letter, could nok.to rerident trusted, be in hIrExedtency'a contemplation . that 
‘ to fiitoa asaatanoe or support ofn mngte soldier of to Britisb army to the present baneful 
tgratom of a aco e s ment and eweqticm, or teapy of ita inatniments in to Mrson of his Kxcol- 
‘lenr^'baunwA waato^ly out of to question; and that, under all those circanistauces, it 
behovtelto JfooeUency to consider under what so beneficial arrangement as the plan sug¬ 
gested by to Britiati Governnient, to resources of his country cuidd be roolmed and the 
mtesr^APfteqwUtey nf to dominioBa.aefKired against to probable insurrections of the iond- 
hcddeiii, toeffeets of toiroppieseioa asddeapair." 

.151. A, n^. ei^.tfaeae oMorvatiens. htt,Exoeltenc^ requested to remdent to leave m his 
banila, liiR>BaMte)g4(Kmateava.peW omuaderation-of the subject of tom in to course of a 
d^ -V jceeltot Ited aocoedin^ {gepered, though not traosmitted, a letter contain- 

Ot bis v«cwi«m»H»aiad alt^aiaenta, when lie reoeived to extraordinary 
tettoifimm hte Jboiitenqp.«lreaidy notice^ .ushieh . however only rendered to mote necessary 
to biiwiMto of thte wlnoh ^ 

‘, H^>Theito^ht dloto.bia.i«port open .this.unexpected iasae of to negotiarion into 
.fitosto'iteKStet AsuteototoC to.uchpteuf to^uioeeediim in, ito ^uoos and im- 
toiltomtoy to Vke- w^ will I doubt not, do me 

has been applied, 

in to ftm bteteuoe, to prevail <x Exo^dency to Vizier to acquiesce in to swuteiy 
tQtdtoJ j, Mtowto to.> Goveiuor-teoaral in Council; 

, . tot, 
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that, furthor, no arguroents which the instructions of tlie government suggested, or the nature 
of tiie case and subsequent occurrences required, has been omitted on my part, with the view 
and for the purpose of inducing his Excelbncy to banish his imagmory mats and to adhere 
to his original engagements ; and that his Excellency's ultimate denial of those engagements, 
in direct opposition to the terms of a written document authenticated by a letter under his 
seal, when every argument and even plausible pretext fo’* further delay liad been repelled, is 
a circumstance which I coujd not have foreseen, and wldich no exadion of my judgment 
oould at any time have enaUed me to guard against. 

“ I am still encouraged to hope for some favourable change in the mind of his Excellency 
the Vizier as the effect of my last letter; and I shall not &il to take advantage of such a 
change, if produced, for the purpose of renewing the discussion and of prosecuting it to a 
satisfactoiy conclusion 

“A Arm and decided refusal of the future assistance of our ti-oops to support tlie proceed¬ 
ings of tlie aumils or coerce defaulting zemindars, must of necessity have tlie desired effect in 
a very limited time; and a declaration of this resolution on the part of the government, in 
a direct address from the honourable tlie Vice-president to his Excellency the Vizier, would, 
1 humbly conceive, he of use in accelerating tiie accomplishment of the object" 

1 S3. From the tenor of these last repoi-ts we were finally compelled to entertain a con¬ 
viction of the impracticability of obtamiug the Vizier's concurrence in tlie system of refom 
so eanieatly I'ecommendod to his adoption, excepting only by measures of absolute compul¬ 
sion, tliat is to say, by a renewed and direct uigency on the jiart of this government, founded 
on the obligations of treaty, and accompanied by the declaration suggested in the last para¬ 
graph of the resident’s despatch, os above quoted; and from the adoption of measures of this 
description we considered ourselves to be withheld, not only by considerations affecting, in 
our judgment, the very existence of the connexion on its actiml basis between the two states, 
but by the conviction tlint the Vizier’s involmitoiy acquiescence in the system of reform, 
even to the full extent proposed by tiie resident, would fail to secure its successful 
operations; for perverted and erroneous as are the views and sentiments of his Excel¬ 
lency, he would have an interest in rendering that system abortive, and we were well 
aware that his means of doing so were unlimited and beyond control. This consideration, 
indeed, was present to the mind of the Governor-general in Council, when ho issued his 
instructions to the resident of the 28th December 1810, and it consequently was never in 
the contemplation of government to carry the negotiation to the cittreme now suggested by 
the resident. 

lol 'riie object of the reference in tliosc instructions to the obligation imposed upon the 
Vmer by treaty, and to the leluctauce with which the British Government employed its 
troojis for the suppiession of disorders occasioned by the evils and abuses of his Excellence's 
administration, or to state the case more stiongly, in supporting the course of injustice and 
oppression, was to demonstrate the right of that government to demand from tlie Vizier the 
reform of his odministiation, and to supply the arguments which might be sujijiosed to have 
tlio greatest efficacy in convincing the Vnaer of the necessity of a refonn and in persuading 
him to adopt it Wo could not but be of opinion, therefore, highly as we approved the 
resident’s zual and able exertions, manifested in the conduct of this arduous negotiation, 
tliat he had gone too far m declaring to the Vmer a positive resolution, on the jiart of the 
Bntisli Government, to refuse m future the aid of its troops m the suppression of disorders 
in his Excellency’s country, although those disorders should be occasioned by the oppres¬ 
sions or misconduct of his officers; for the introduction of compulsoiy lueasures as above 
explained would entirely change the ground of negotiation, would bung into immediate 
question the coutinuanoe or dissolution of the rehvtions between the two states, as established 
by treaty , but the coui'se of proceeding suggested by the resident appeared to us to be ob¬ 
jectionable on other giounds, namely, on tlie doubt we cnteitamed of its being sujqiorted by 
the laws and principles which regulate tile interpretation of treaties 

155 In the instructions which on this occasion were issued under our authority to the 
resident, these several points were discussed at great length. Instead of stating the details 
of these discussions m the body of this address, we beg leave to refei your honourable Court 
to tlie record of those iiLstructions which will be found on the Consultation noted m the 
margin • 

1 36, These observations, the resident was informed, wore not intended, in any degree, as 
a defence of the Vizier’s conduct, which we admitted to have been marked by prevarication, 
evusiun and insinceiity, throughout the whole course of the late arduous negotiation ; but 
they weic stated, liist, because we deemed it of iinportonco tliat the resident sliould be 
apprized of our sentiments on a question affecting tiie stability of the engagements subsisting 
between the British Government and tlie Vizier, and the obligations of public faith; and, 
secondly, as being introductory to the resolution which we found ourselves compelled to 
adopt, under the^ certain disappointment of all the resident’s zealous and able efforts to 
accomplish the object of the Governor-general in Council's instructions of the 28th December 
1810, and under the conviction already stated, that even the Vizier's acquiescence in every 
port of the proposed plan of refonn, in the actual temper and disposition of his mind, 
would fail to secure any of the benefits which his cordial adoption of it would unquestionably 
produce. 

157. That resolution was fhe relinquishment, for the present at leasts of any further efforts 
on the assumed ground that the protraction of the negotiation, and the sub^ueni delay in 

the 
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. of l^limino^ m and iwrangeinents, occasioned solely by his Excel- > ‘ 

IsMiM^njgasiAteM and^disidgeBnons until tlie near approocdi of tlie termination of lORfilON* 

tho ^‘rodt Fn4y year, had rendered the {nnwecution of the plan of reform at the present . . 

aeN!^ Tlie resident, at the same Uma, was instructed not to disguise from Appendis, 

ijbpYikier (he sentiments of disappointment with which we had contemplated his Excd- _ . 

oondoct during the whole of the negotiation, and now oontempktiw the effects of it ^ 

in the Bus^nsion of Uie salataiy and unobjectionable ^rstem'of reform recommended to his ^^50el.l8H, 
ademption. ' » . <W. 

. 158, The resident, in his despatch on the subject of the negotiation reived next after 
the ti^anfuueuon of the ahove-described instructions (whicb^ despatch is recorded as per 
maimn),* having noticed on indispoation with which tlie Vizier bad been troubled, and 
whim liad oecosmned a suspension of the negotiation, stated that he had received infonna- 
tion of a chmuliur ordei; havmg been issued to all farmers of revenue (with the exception of 
Mchdeo Alee Khan,'jwhose lease, as before mentioned, bad several years to run), purporting 
ibat’no renewal of their leases would be granted, and that the revenues were in future to be 
colle^d under the' aumanee System exclusively, 

159. The rodent took this occasion to reply to tbe_ instructions of the 21st June (the 
substance of which is stated in the one hundred and thirtieth and following paragraphs of 
this Beport), expressing our opinion of the Vizier's decided disinclination to the adoption of 
Mie proposed iwrm, and our consequent apprehension of lus Excellency’s probable endea¬ 
vours to render its operation abortive, and putting the resident on his guard against those 
arts, by whldi the just and benevolent intentions of the Bntish Government in urging the 
re6>rm might be converted into the chai-ge of having occasioned a material de&Jcation of his 
Excdlepcy 8 revenues, and involved his countiy in confusion, by effecting the subversion of 
a lotig-esUblisbed system of assessment and collection, without substituting another, either 
efficient in its operations or adequate to the purposes for which it was proposed. 

160. The resident stated him^f to be well aware of the necessity or this caution, and to 
hayo kept it uniformly in view: observing, however, that with regal'd to ibis point of our 
appreliension, government m^ht be considered to be sufficiently secure; fdr that, in the case 
of the Vizier's being at length happily Induced to fulfil his engagements with the resident, 
and to execute the measures of reform under the constant influence of his suggestions, pro¬ 
ceeding on his Excellency’s own correct and unreserved communication of the circumstances 
to whidi the resident’s advice might bo intended to apply, the information which he (the 
resident) already possessed regarding the character and disposition of the principal lond- 
holdets, and the state of the country and population at large, enabled lum with confidence 
to predict the saccemftd progress of those measures in every district of his Excellency's 
dominions, without any material defalcation of his revenue during even the first tbiee years 
of reform, and with a certain prospect of increase at the begiiuiuig of the second settlement 
of ilie revenue; whilst, on the other hand, if his Excellciuy were seriously disposed, and 
b.eiag so disposed should be permitted to depart from any one of liis engagements with the 
resident, to commence hereafter, as he had already on one or two occasions commenced, what 
his Excellency termed a partial and experiment reform of the system of assessmriit ami 
ooUcotiou of ilia revenue; if his ExceUemy continued, as heretofore, to withhold every 
degree of useful and important information morn the British resident at his Court, to osk the 
advice of the resident occasionally on a few uiuinportnnt points, and to evince a total dis- 
rcgonl of tliat advice in eveiy instance where it might oppose Ins own baneful propensities 
or tile oppressive views of his government; under such circumstances, the resident obseiwed, 
the ffillui'e, whether partial or total, of the projected measures of reform, and the future 
dpftivw df a revenue which was actually decreasing with extraordinary rapidity every year, 
could not, on any principle, be referred to the councils of tlie British Government or of its 
representative, nor could they constitute a valid charge agauist the efiiciency of a general 
system of refonn, which to be executed in the teniis of the ti'eaty and existing engagements 
between the two states, must be executed with the uniform concurrence and advice of the 
iKmouiuble Company’s officers, and the total failure of which might, in this latter case, and 
in this case alone, be mode a ground of charge or reproach against the wisdom and justice of 
^0 British Qoveminenti 

161. Tlie despatch above referred to was succeeded by another three days later in date 
(and recorded as per margin),f communicating a copy of a letter to liis address from his 
ExceUenqy the Vizier, representing, in the lon^ge of apparant alarm, his extreme indis¬ 
position, entreating the resident to visit him, taking with him two or three physicians, and 
yypr qamng in terms of exti'oordinary warmth his ExceUency's confidence in the x-e-sideut’s 
friendsip and sympathizing kindness. T|ie resident stated, that be instantly obeyed the 
suinmons: that the phystmns pronounced his disorder to be nierely rheumatic, and though 
severe, not dsngei'ous. tiiat he bod remained a oonsidereble time in attendance on his 
Excellency, administering every degree of consolation which tho nature of lus complaint, 
fhn apparent condition of liis min^ apd tlie kindest offices and expressions of friendship 
cmtldmoTdj end tiiat on his second visit he had found his liealtli considerably improved 

165%. mention this circtunstance, because the resident ap|)eared to found on this 
m p gr ipilly Mnflere nuuufestaUen of the Vizier's confidence in his fuendsbip and attadunont, 
of a chaise ih Ids Exeellen^'s disposition with legard to the pending 
of 1^ being ultimatriy induced to yield to suggestions, which Dm 

dispLiy 
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wrfiaciU'ttw' wdft^‘iniid' i»c»»p*^ ^ M»‘ " , '' - 

%m9 wtommkai&taa appearpa ^ Mader 
nor, asiliiantie to' dna teiiPir of aut^ 
i«riiatat>le toema otir (sanaem at «aib! 


isdaicibtoVioe:^^^ it pi«p«-t0 addrtte^to i|o VStep 

aZT ^ ’ diTOCited tho residait to be infomed, that the (aroomsUaioes aad observation stated’ w"^b 
fbai eP the tivo abov&detaribed dee^iieheb; ooMbiaOd 07«»Vith tJib'o(^^ctoiar,^^l(n^ of 
the 'VhQcb's letter to the retddent’e sddreKt bad nob appeo^ io a» tb'kadet 
alteratioa of otir inatruotioos^ because they ipdieaied ao material in^tlht disnodel$m 
of'Ids SbcaelientTlii mind Mrithr^iwd to tbd footed system of <x|^ 
instractioas vor&&aaded. " ■ ' ‘r " '''^ ' ’ 

<164 it vtfs obserr^, hia Excellency cmdd be sappt^ to be t&dee^ljrdesitduiSd^ 
effetding a refbrm of the |HrsB6nt vidons system of nsaessmd&t aad’ ooUe^tt: If bc's otgeo- 
tions to the proposed plan were not (as they unquestionably werel dctitioiu,} a (to Use , the 
lancuage of the resident's despatch) tmy prosp^ existed of Wudiig hia Eicbdiency ^to 
fulm In eneagemeiits with the resident, and td execute tbetueaaurm of refonu xaaS^ the' 
constant iuftuetice of the resident's suggestions, poceeding on bte owU correct and 'ttupe- 
served communication of the drcumstanoee to wihich the lesideini'll advice might, be intended 
to app^y," it would be the duty of government to preaevere in urging bls'E^imidlent^s 
exectmon of the suggested plan; not, however, by tiie oompnisury means of menacing ^e 
withholding of our troo^ from the internal service of his county, for tvlii^, indeed, no 
necessi^ would tlien exist, but by argumcmts calculated to remctve fain o^^ons; arguments 
to whicfa, in the temper and disposition of mind above described, Ipa f^d^enu^ rnkfat be 
expected to yield, or by com^iromises not subvernve of the object in view: but thai^ under the 
Viraetr's most manifest aversion to the duuage of system, no advantage could be expected to 
arise from our pencvenmoe. That he had resisted the foroe of argument, had retracted bis 
own pomtive eng^ementa, and had declined to aoeept the compromise prqkosed 1^ himself 
That theremovm of one objection has been aucoeeded by another; and, finally, the whole 
course of his ExcetieUcy's eondoct dtuing the negotiation had demonstrated a systmnatio 
deagn to avoid tlie adoption of the proposed measures of reform, and warrant^ a conviction, 
that if his aoqtdesoenoe were enforced by menace or by importunity, he Would clandestinely 
em{d^ the means within his power of rendering it abortive. 

165 Thai the ease whith, as above cited, the resident had himself deseribed as enabling 
him with confidence to predict the success of the meditated measares of refenn could not l» 
expected to arise. That in the disposition which his Excellency had so unalterably die-' 
played, he might be oompelled, but couM not be persuaded, “ to ftilfil his engagements with 
the resident, and to execute the measures under the constant influence of his suggestions 
hut that there' the eflect of compulsion would cease.' The disposition would be wanting, 
which should lead his Excellency to render the resident's suggestionB benriSdal, by “ bm 
own coireot and unreseiwed communicati<m of the circumstances to which the resident’s 


advice might be intended to applyand that disposition would still prevail, which ns it 
hod hithe^ led his Excellent to obstruct by every species of artifl.ce and evasion the 
mtrodaction of the plan of reform, would actuate his secret endeavours to demomirate the 
justice of his untform aversion to it, by ^irecluding the effiaency of its operation. 

166. 'That unlesii, therefore, such a change should have ocouri^ in the tem^r and djepo- 
sition of his Excell^cy’s mind, as to lead him cheerfully to co-operate in the m^ntiires iif 
K‘form proposed to his a<loption, limiting his ohjeetions to points of real doubt, not raisings 
them, as hitherto, with the secret design of preventing the execution of tbW measures, we 
must consider a flirther prosecution of the n^tiation to be more than useless. ' 

167. The next despatch from the resident contained a reply to our instructions of the 6tii 
of July, the substance of which is stated in the one hundi^ and fifty-third and following 
paragraphs of this address. Ihe resident stated some explabations oh two points whi(m 
formed tfae principal topics of the discussions contained in those instruotions. 

168 We had disputed the justice, on the ground of those principles which regulate the 
interfiretation of treaties, of founding a refus^ to aflbrd the aid (if OUr trotqw in imppicseing 
disorders in his Excellency’s country; that is to say, a Veflisal to fiilfll a spedfie ^tigatidh 
of treaty, on the Tuner's declining to accede td a specifio plan of reform prd|kifled 'm V"* 
under that article of the treaty of 1801, which imposes on his Exeellem^ on ot^gatioh to 
introduce into his country an improWd f^slem of administratiou and to/coworpr W 
the counsets of the British Government; in other words, we contemded that th^ rcfbaikl oh 
the port of the Tmer could not be deemed such a violation of tiie avtities tir to 

Wamut iHiai we could not but contider to be fantamount to a declared dui^tioh pf 


' 168 A. The explanations of the resident tended to demohstraie, not that tite Vidor hhd 
violated the treaty by refesing his oonseut to a specific eyst^ of jtonhmnfmded'id 
him by the British Govemmmit, and that the peniflty pf thatv^datm^ juhily W 

withhotdihg tbO'oid c^mt ttoow for the supprassidnen ihhds^ihftry (a 

Whieh he never intended to m^tain^, but toat l.ia Bxceflenc^ had evihi^ U dOj^pos^dn to 
refuse the fdllSment of a ptoitive obligation of treaty* l>y shsti^ii^flKSh adoption 

system or measure of reflnm, which justified the ultimate dedartmon of a refosal of tlw Ud 
of our troops to the <mpressive and arfaHrary demands of/i^ told auhiiK 

combined with the elemiso of IliO ntiantial right of toinvetihiato sAh 
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ySmikei ^ tibe-dtubuids itThioh its power lOigltt be required to enfcaoci befine 
proeeCKui^ to etsifbnie those dramnds, by extensive and hoxardous, 9» weU as in most cMes, go*giyW> 

f The tMident sht^rtedthe first pwart of this position by observing, that faiMExcelleiUiy, Appen dix, V o. 

itt'i^’<mteet the a^tiotion, acknowledged Ms obli^on to refi^ the system of lim \ 

gi^ettuaeni That he toettiiy admitted Ms own inability to suggest onelSicient plan for that pe jtrct CovM«' 
purpose, and that he oailed upon the British Government, in the peison of its representative, n^nt^g OctwU* 
to devise and arrange the details of an improved system of admiiustratiotii,^ such as that Oude. 
govtummemt might oonsider itself hound and authorued to supi^rt, without incurring any 
lon^ the reproaoh of ahettiug ipjustioe and.oppreeaiom That his Excellency aitm mature 
deliheratton and disouasion acquiesced, and dedtared his quiescence in the principnl mea¬ 
sures of reibnn which had been suggested at his own desire for his adoptioi^ and had finally 
retracted his aequiescenee under circum^nnoes of extraordinary aggravation. 

170v In tl^ seecHid place, the resident contended that his declaration to the Vizier, rela- 
tire to the foture refumi M the aid of our troops, fell &r short of that of a positive resolution 
to refiiUfr their aid for the supjpression of any future disorders in his Excellency’s country, to 
he oooaBi<r^ by the oppression of his aumils, and that it had been limited to the future 
p^autl of the Aid or support of our troops to the opprengWB demands of the arnnila m the 
projip/im of ihew ooUeotion of the revenm, a peculiar description of support for wliioh (the 
rerident observed) no article of the treaty provided, and wMch, in iket, wus expiqly sup^ 
seded by, the second clause of the third article, authorizing and requiring the Vizier to retain 
in his service such nmbher of armed peons as should be £emed necessary for the puqxiaes of 
the coUeotions, and a few horsemen and nujeehs to attend the persons of the ameens; although 
ihe practice of the British Government, proceeding on primwles of liberality to his Excellency 
the Vizier, h^ ceriMnly tended to establish a belief in his Excellency's mind, that the British 
Uoepi, like the amed peons in his service, were the bounden slaves of his the necessary 

instruments of his oppression. 

1?1. The residaat added, that the only question in his contemplation, in suggesting (as 
noticed in tiiC hundred and fifty-second paragr<^h of this address) a direct delation on 
the part of the Vic6*preeident, in a letter to the vizier, of our resolution to refiise the future 
oasistanoe of our troops to support the proceedings of the aumils or coerce the defiiultiug 
zemindus, was, whether the bmief above mentioned should be removed from the Vizier’s 
mind, by a solemn declaration of the future intention of the government to investigate the 
justice of the demands which its power might be required to enforce, or should continue to 
influence tiie Vizier's conduct in diiuot opposition to our counsels. 

172. The resident concluded his deepatch (for the details of which we refer your honourable 
Court to tile record of it on the Consultation noted m the margin*) by signifying his inten¬ 
tion of Carrying our instructions of the 6th of July into effect, as soon os the state of the 
Vizier’s health ritould admit of his entermg on the subject 

173, The last despatch of the resident connected with the subject of reform, reported that 
the Vizier appeared to have recovered his usual state of health. That his Excellency had 
requested, in an earnest manner, the discontinuance of the daily visits of inquiry that the 
rezidont had paid him ; expresting the highest sense of the resident’s fiiendsMp and the 
extraordimuy gratification of his Excallency’s mind by the sedulous attention of the rcsideDt 
during the whole course of his illness, on which the xpidq observed, that the then appa¬ 
rently happy fnune of the Vizier’s temper and disposition, if there were any certainty of its 
qontinuanoe, would authorize'the hope of suocees from the renewal of the negotiation; hut 
t^t he considered himself precluded from taking advantage of any circumstances for that 
pdrpOse by our reoont orders, and that he should therefore coutont himself witli receiving such 
proposals on the subject as the Vizier might tliink propei to convey to him The resident, in 
the sune deepahfii, also deseribed the terms on which he propel to communicate to his 
Excellent^ our resolution relative to the suspension of the negotiation. 

171 . In the r^ly to the two last-mentioi^ despatches, a reference was made to specific 
passa^ in the reeident's preceding reports, on which we had founded the construction of the 
resident's declaration relative to the future employment of our troopa Without disputing 
the aodUracy of the retidenfh explanations on that point, it was merely observed that the 
intent and of the declaration as desenbed the resident required that it should 

have consisted not of an indefinite and unqualified refusal of the future aid of our tioops to 
support the proceedings of the aumils or coerce the defaulting zemindars, but of an alleged 
right Mprevioos investigation, of a r^ht to arbitrate the demands which troops might he 
enUad upon to^support, and of an intimation of the resolution of the Britiab Government to 
exerrisS that right on all fhture oocations. 

175 The case, it was OhSefved, be snppos^i, of one or more zomindars in a province, 
drivmi perhaps to extremity by the injustioe qis exactions of an amnil or farmer rtfusiug to 
pay any portion of the public revenue, assuming an attitude of resistance, and preparmg to 
oppose uqr ottemM on w .pact of the latter to enforce Ms <Mmaada Such zemindars must 
^tctn be considered to be ifi is state of tehelHon, and under the supposition that the local 
did not possess tl^ power ofVednemg them to obedienoe, the demand of assistanoe 
the Brititii tiroops Woula bo authorized by the stmulations of the treaty, and the case 
'wooiM ludubto tib ntoi^ of oqt troops to the scene of these disoi-ders; not, however,' neces- 
stqiify purpose of enftreing the demands of- the amnil, but for the preservation of 

■tranquillity ' 
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inwqtittlHtf4» initeJwe. mi ol^ateljr fer tSwt ^ 

ott|isY 0 iiy|M^mi^']Hl^ibiiiwltQ!bfltia«t, mam tbm iM 

pnKKHmtAd i|^ mitinier tlutt m^t b« witled betirpeo midmt jM»; > 

' 17'6C li ww olMervtkt, tM tfai» ooura&of prooeedb^ would obvieail^ #»4bewlfNw* 

nattve ofitio Viidor^e declining the itdoption of my re&toa, n^iaeliwftifion ecnentjielly 

tiie tenos of that wfaidt the resident actnatly.eenmed to hitn, nnoe it wo.ttid ]Pel^[nK^ 
that tm right of investigation end arbitration should fat assefted and tecogmaed in mm 
in h'hidt the aid of oar troops diould be demanded 

177. 'lihe resident was directed aotuallj to oonv^ theintimataon aboyn dacoribed tu the 
Yiatcr* a(Qiutiiig with hiiOr at ttie same tTme, the of inquiiy to be proseotited^ mm* 

taitaing tm jnstm of the demands whieh^onr troops mi^t be reqnired to enfiwee. 

ii(L !Ihe resident was infomed, titat this inatroctioa was founded on the si^roasition tfaft 
tlie Yisier oould not be induced oordiallr to enter into tlie soheme o£ refonn u^h had-hew 
proposed, because tliat scheme involved an effectual rcstnunt on the opporeonons and mm- 
tions of his Excellency’s office^ and the memts of ascertaining the eq,uity of their demaadi 
on the ^ndholdera But that if the dmi^e of disposition adverted to in the reeident'd lastr 
mentioned despatch sliould liave proved so essential as to lead his ExoeUency to aoquiesoe 
the beneffdigd arrangements which he had till then resisted, the resident would, m oouiwa, 
have prosewted the negotisftion which, by the orders of government of the 6th ultiujiD, he 
had been directed to suspend. 

179. With the preocftiug instrnctions (whitdi edil be found recorded as per rasrginf) the 
correspondence on the sul^eot of the proposed reform of the Visier’e administration Hm foe 
the presmit dosed. We learn jrom the private advices, that .on the plea of ill heal^, ^ 
Yider has continued studiously to avoid any further communication on this subject, and that 
it is his ExceUenoy's object to observe this course, and to refrain from replying to the 
Qovenior>ganeraI's letter of the 28th December 1810, until after his Lordsbhis return to the 
Presidency. 

180. Our object, in conveying to your honouraUe Court this detailed Report, is to bring , 
under your notice the peculiar character and^fiispoffltion of the Vixier's mind, and to exhibit 
the difflcnlty, and we fear the impractioability, of influencing him to the ^option of any 
arrangements whioh are caloulated to affect the operation of his inordinate dmire for the 
accumulation of wealth, however conducive to the prosperity of bis country, the happiness 
of his subjwts, and even to the future augmentation of ^ revenues. 

181. wben the lands are let in Sma, they are leased on exorbitant terms. The &nner 
with a view both to fulffl his ei^pigcments and to seonre a profit to himself during the limited 
period of his tenure, naturally exercises rigour and oppression within the limits of his authority. 
When the lands are hold awnumee, that is, placed under charge of an officer of the govern¬ 
ment appointed to collect the revenue, that officer is rendered responsible for the reahsation 
of the imposed jumma^ and the exoess of the assessment is generally such as cannot be 
levied without extortion, violence, and injustice. When a compliance with such demands is 
refused, the fiumer, aumil, or officer represents the zemindar or under-renter to be a defaulter 
and rebel, and m-ges the iiecessitpr of employing troops for liis coercion. Thus the Vizier 
employs the Britiw tipops as tlie instrument of those wide extended exactions, wliile tlieir 
presence, and the knowledge of the obligations imposed on the British Government to suppress 
dtsordens within hia Excellency's coun^, precludes that natural remedy wliick ovorstiainod 
and unprotected oppression carries within itself. 

182. Disappoint^ in our endeavours to relieve the British Government from Uie necessity 
of supporting the activity of a system of rapacity and injustice, without nssuming a degree 
of interference in the internal concerns of the Vizier’s dominions which would amount to the 
absolute control of his Excellency's authority, no alternative seems left bi b the establi^- 
ment and exercise of that right of investigation and arbitration which is described in our last 
instructions to the resident. Tliis course of proceeding, however, even supposing it to ho 
unobstructed by the perverted interests and artifices of the Vizier, can only be expected to 
remedy the evils complained of in a veiy partial degree. The abuses of a ^tem ludically 
vicious must continue to exist, and under the most favourable operation of the proposed 
arrangeuient, we can only hope, in some cases, to be the means of preventing specific actO Of ' 
ityusuce, and to avoid the pain and the (Ewredit of enforcing exactions by the terror of the 
British arms. , 

We have, Sue. 

Fort William, 

15th October, 1811 


C. HeimU, , , 

J.Litmsdm, 
H. ColeimoU 
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^ MINUTE of Lord WiKtom Bentinck, dated 30th July 18S1. 

DcBlNa the last thirty yo^ the earnest endeavours of tlie Supreme Government huve 
brenainecasingly exerted to induce the rulers of'Ohde tp reform the odtolBisti^atiou of 
nusgovomed and. ^premed country It is unnecessary to say, that these, endeavotus hwVp 
been unifonnly ana fmtirtly uUkvauing, and it may not be too much to add, as 
it sliall be held to hh inconsistent with a rigid admrence to 'sxisia^Bg treatiios,.. to pr^ ^ 

' .... ■' 
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teW'ftwMaSe lnMiymd the limits' of fHendl 3 r oounsd, or of meastitos of « inerelj' negative cha* 
Tutsr^ task, for the present at letist, must be utterly hopeless. Indeed, it may he hsked, 
better pro^ieot does the fhture hold out vhen the ex|)erimmit has lioen under trial 
dtategthe retgns of three suooesmve pria*'ies of entirely difterent characters, and has been 
wHIt the same results and the same failure^ 

.Ah this state of misgovemment continue! to prevail in a greater and more aggravated 
d(^n)e than in any former period, as will be presently shown, it becomes necessary to oon> 
sia«r, Sflwtber under all the drcumstances of our portion in relation to tlie state of Oudo, 
any jostifleation is to be found, either in the letter or the spirit of our engagements, lor the 
fommnoe to apply a remedy to evils which by no possibility could have existed for so long 
a period, and to such an extent, except under the safeguard of our protection and power. 
It is tru^ that the honourable and mudi more able prisons who have preceded me m the 
government, with the eoncurrenoe also of their council, have deemed tlicmselves forbidden, 
by a strict interpretation of existing treaties, forcibly to compel the fulfilment of that stipnlar 
tion by which the Visier and his stiooesSots have bound wemselves to introduce “ such a 
^teUi of administration as should be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and cal¬ 
culated to secure the lives and properties of the inhabitants, as well as to act according to 
the'advice of the Supreme Goverument." If I presume to differ from these high authorities, 
and to recommend a course of decided and peremptory interposition, as more consonant to 
the high obligations imposed upon us, it is right that I should disclaim all idea or desiro of 
promoting any aepamte Bntish interest, at the expenso of the dignity and comfort of the 
reining sovsreim of Oude ; the policy, on the contnuy, which I think ought to bo puisued 
to dl the dependent chiefs subject to our paramount power, is mainly on abstmence from 
interierenoe, a forbearance from all display of our real power except in extreme cases, whore 
the peace of neiglibonring states may be disturlied from the ctfecte of anarchy and disorder 
whim tile ruler may be unable or unwilling to suppress, or where a system of mtemnl 
administration prevails, marked by such extraoidinary cruelty and oppression as to cull down 
universal reprobation. But these sentiments will be further explained in considering the 
deeirion of mrmer governments upon the same question. 

1 shall DOW record a memoir submitted to me by the resident at Lucknow, on my march 
to the upper provinces, in whicli is depicted the actual state of that country 

Refferring to the misrule that had pievaiied during the life of the preceding soveieign, the 
residmit oV^rves, “ but with the present reign the^administrabion has become still more 
vioiotts“ the country has been going to ruin, and, from want of order, arrangement, or 
stability in tlve government oppression and aniu'chy universally prevail; the people have, ui 
consequence, no faith or reliance in their government, anil constant desertion is going 
on from tite capital and the rest of the kingdom." " No revenue system on equitable prin¬ 
ciples can be ever effected by the unaided efforts of the Oude government; constant oppres¬ 
sion and the habitual breach of all contiacts have so completely de<stroyeil their contidenco iu 
their rulers, that they cannot be expected to trust tliem again, while, ns they themselves 
declare, they would .igreo to pay much higher rents than at picscnt, if they were assured that 
the contracts made with them would not be infiingcil A minister of Oude knows, with the 
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disadvantages he labours under from this feeling of distrust and insecurity, th.at however 
honest he may personally be, it is impossible foi him to prevent Uioso employed m tiie collec¬ 
tion of the revenue under him fiom following the rack-renting oppressive system which can 
alone render their appointments profitable to tbemselveM, or enable them to meet the probable 
exactions to which they may themselves be subjected During the late cold season, hardly 
a day elapsed that we could not hear at Lucknow the fire of artillery at place.s which tiio 
king’s troops were besieging, or in engagements between them and the zemindais. Now 
acam that the season for operations lias arrived, we have hostilities conying on in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the capital" " The inefliciency of the police was never so glaring as at 
piesent” " The capiUl and its environs are the scenes of nightly robbenes and murdera, and 
the roads in the vicinity are so beset by thieves and desperate i^aracteis, that no one thinks 
of passing by day or night without protection." “ The military force maintained by the 
King of Oudo IS preposterously large, and a considCTable portion of it, exceeding in number 
40 000 men, with guns, is scatteied over the country to strengthen the hands of the local 
officers, and to secure tW collection of the revenue, y’ct they are not found sufficient for the 
duty they have to perform." 

These extracts will suffice to show the disordei prevailing in every depaitment of tlio 
administmtion of the country. Being aware of tJie indisposition of the resident towards the 
ypUtafau. of the King of Oude, and of the inolination wlaoli he had shown to receive too easily 
every complaint and representation that his numexous enemies would eagerly iioiir into the 
ear of a hostile British functionary, I thouglit it possible tiiat this menioii and lepoit might 
have received a somewhat ex^gerated colouring from the prejudiced feelings under which it 
was written- But all the Britirii ofiicers, both those in civil sitnations at Cawnpoor, os well as 
thosa belonging to the regiments cantoned in different parts of Oude. gave comjilete cuiillnna- 
tiou to the statement The desolate and deserted state of one of the finest poi-tiuns of Oude, 
and'I may of India, in respect to feitility/ff sod and ^odnesg of climato, through which, 
during fievei^ days, 1 myself marched from Lucknow to Rohilktmd, afforded a inelanchffiy 
nroctf efftheopproteion occasioned by tiiefonniiigsyTtcln. Our own collectors and mSgis- 
irates in the dtetricte contiguous to the Oude irontitei' liave mtwid such frequent repoita ofthe 
incuirions of tduoda^srs an<i daooits, that vre have b^ forced to entertain additional boffies 
of hiase Vptuserve required the King of Oude to defray the expense. 

„ (HA-iVt) 3*8.' ' Hdeed, 
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m nxr memoir, ene oojoes at vne Tenaeov » W'Biiow, uaa n w «ie Buspeu^n or tom :pgia 
interferraoe and coatral ovw *e aiflain of Onde, tvfaioh' W etipulaited'fixr in the i*aty'of 
ihpi/mndeby Ltntl Wt^e^y that aU'thia minniumgrinmit ts to he attrihoted, and fMM ne 
0 ^ mtwtm abort of the aetoal aaitamptioa of the govenHOent, either directly in the sob* 
stitoi*a <Kf oer ovn antbori^, or Indirect^ in ibe nomination Of a miaiat^*, who aa fbnneri;f 
9 it Bydtabad, shall be eobdr dependant upon the Britteh Cbveroment, and the agent in &et 
of *e teeident, that any ahum oan be eimeted. the conridOration of edbseqoent d^em- 
suxea Will be hewaafter exammed. It will be neoesaary pieVioasly t6 raviev the,.<»iiuna 
aarighed the reaident fir this long-oontinued fidhira; and, with respeot to the figure, he 
aygneaw and ^ my opinion jnaily argnes, that the same mnat continue aa long ae oar 
guarantee ia idlott* to neutralize aB thoae principles of sdf oorteetion existing in «T«iy otiwor 
rud^pendent state, if vriiile we secure tito sovereign from all inaurreetion and d^esaion 
fiom his anbjeela, however great be Hit tyranny and oppr^on, and withhold at toe same 
thne the only remiuniim remedy in the eflleacioua inteqMsitKm of our own power, the case 
of ^ Qude people is operate indeed, la it poeaible that eonatraetion of our ohligations 
oan be rij^t wlu«h ntalcee our protection inatrumental to alone, and to evil of such 
enonnoos maenitnde 1 

From toe chameter of'toe king, the main source of all hopes and fears in a despotic state, 
nothing good is to be expected. Mr. Miiddodc aaya of bun, and I believe with perfect truth, 
" Hia preae'nt mafeaty was hied up among women, and all bis ideas are efibniinate He has 
no sound talents, ana leas habiinde fbr bonnesa, and the government of hu country most 
devolve upon other hands. But he la extruvagant and wastehil m hie expenses, and will 
never * satisfied witli any administration that nttempta to limit his income." Uiwn the 
records are certainly to be found reports from the former resident of acts of great cruelty 
and revaoge coitaiaitted under his niajeety’s otdms; but when at Lucknow, I was not satisfied 
that depravity of this natore could be jt^y charged to Wm. Of his extreme weakness there 
can be no ■ doubt.' He must ever be adjAer as to the important duties beloiufing to a 
sovereign. , Btomust always be a tool in the hands of these who liave possession oHus mind, 
and tois infiuence baa hitherto been gained by the vilest aubservieficy to all his bad posstona 

OTie minister is described by toe resident “ as being in hw heart more decidedly mimical 
to 08 than oould poasibly be expcctod in a pel Son wlm haa so long enjoyed the benefits of 
our protection, and who owes, if not his existence, the pi-eservation of an immense fortune 
which he amaaaed in tins oountiy, to the asylum which has been afibided to liim in the 
Britiah territory." 

Honestly, no doubt, entertaining this conviction, the reaident without any authority from 
tlie' government, showed himself extremely adverse to the hukeem's elevation, and deeply 
prejudiced, thought he saw in every act and measure of the minister a syatematic design 
to oppose the wTahea of the British Government, and in one instance, indeed, the removal 
of the ex-miniater, he indulged the extravagant belief that the hukeem entertained the 
idea of redsting by military force tlie execution of tow order of the supreme authority* 
1 believe in no such lioatility on the pm t of the minister. He is indisputably one of the 
ablest man in India, and la not surpassed by any other individual, wbethen£uro|iean or native, 
as a revmitte administrator.' He saw from the beginning that notiiing would satisfy the 
resident but the becoming, to use his own words, the King of Oude, and to this inferior posi¬ 
tion it suited neither his ambition nor hia intetesta to submit. My hope haa always been, 
and u, that able as he certainly ia beyond all otiier men to reform the administration, so 
cordially aasistod by a resident, wlnose advice, however firm and decid*, .shall never be want¬ 
ing fh ■conciliation and respect, be will be equally willing to aecomiilish tins great object; 
and it must always be moreover reooBected, that to a reinedy to all the politico evUa of the 
state, he has the additional and more'difficult task of governing an imbecile, cbildtsb, and 
capricious monarch. 

Speaking of toe effects of Our guanmtee, the iresident makes these very judicious remariis: 

li toe people were assured that toe king would receive no military aid from mt nra- 
bttbUi^ i(f, toat bis own attempts to coerce bin subjects would b« defied, and evmyw'ftto 
reeiated.^ Hie ve^ arrears into which toe lurmy and other establishments had in toe'mean- 
tbhe f^ea, would, under ordinary rircumstanoes, in any government, have brought about a 
revelutibfi or a eba^ of ^stem; and here also the sovereign of Oitdo is, by his cOnnexiou 
wUn Usi, plsioed in a difiWmit eHuation from that of other prinoea, for it cannot tw 
imogided <to%t *.iarmy of fi0|000 snen would have quietly aubnutted to remtun, some ayeax, 
some two yeafa^ '^iVttrds, witiiout pay, hut from a tlsar that w© should protect Hie kjnfe 
^ In V 'ttny'ser^i^'ahd gen^ mutiny of .the. %iopa to enforpe paytUGhiof their atrOMW. 
Hm n)^t *inile, firom the same ieeUng, evince a d^ree of aubordiiteti^ ,and 
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ami w^t ^ly oo^ not the goveminmi pur»«e its present sjsteia of misrule without the -• 

undetstood eanction of our Government, it would shortly crumble to jneoes, and tite aumils^ 
or thS; woders of tlie army, would portion “ out the kingdom among themselves. The nHisnoe —. 
waih us aJone et^lee it to exist, and to pursue a syeteiu deculedly detrimental to the profr. Appendix, No.S7« 
perity,Of its subjects" “Yet bithurto we have discbai^l no ope of our duties, and while . “TT . 
nUdntefajn g apd augmenting the power and digtnty of the prince, and securing him &om all ^ 

a^^ion, we have neglected the claims of the ,pwplo, and Ijave been instrumeutal to 
riveting the ohaina by v^ch they ore kept down, imd preyented from assearting their own * 

rights, apd secunng, by resistance, a better government for themselves." <^s*. 

Such ars, such have been, and ever vyU^ ^ evib, as long as the system of double 
government prevailing in Oude continues to be administered upon the present prin<arie; tho 
story of to-day is the exact counterpart of that of tlmrty yoars ago.^ In 1799, Sir Thomas 
Munro, that able and longsighted pc^tioian, in a leUer to the Qovernor.^neral, strongly 
objecting (and how juht nave bis objeohons proved !) to the establialimeni of the Bajah of 
Mysore, to whose &mily no attachment remained on rim part of the native^ “ for it has been 
long despised and forgotten and urging in preference the partition of Tippoo's dominions 
between the Company and the Nizam, oteerves, “There is, perhaps, none of them (natives) 
who would not p-efsr a strong government like that of the Company, to one like that of the 
rajah, which must necessarily be compo^^ of different interests, must be weakened and 
perplexed by intrigue, and mitat cari'y wUh itadf, like ike dmUe goverTimmta of Oude and 
Tanjortf, tJi^ deebruetUm ofiJus reaowoee of the country." 

I cannot refiain from introducing the opinion of the same great man upon the effect of a 
Bubridiary force, or, in. other words, of our interfrrenoe to protect the sovereign, and of our 
non-intemrence to protect the people. It is peculiarly applicable to the present case of 
Oude, while the existing state of. Mysore fulfils to the very letter the prediction of the 
future consequences of the rajah’s administration This letter was written to the Governor- 
general in 1817: “ There are many weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary 
force ; it has a natural tendency to render the government of every country in which it 
ezdsts weak and oppressive, to einingiiish all honourable spirit among the higher classes of 
society, and to d4;rade and impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy for a bad 
government in India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebelUon, or by 
foinlgU conquests; but the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of remedy, by 
supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. It renders 
him indolent by teaching him to trust to strangers for his security, and cruel and avai^ons, 
by showing him that he nas notliing to fear from the hatred of his subjects ; wherever the 
subsidiary system is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a man of great abilities, the 
country will soon bear the marks of it in deoapng villages and decreasing population. This 
has long been observed in the dominions of we Peishwa and the Nizam, and is now 
beginning to be seen in Mysore. Hie talents of Purneab, while he acted as dewan, aaved 
that country from the usual effects of that system, but tiie rajah is likely to let the^ have 
their full Cperation. He is indolent and prodi^, and bos already, besides his current 
revenue, dissipariri about sixty lacs of pagodas of the treasure laid up by the late dewmi. 

He is mean, artful, I'evengeful, and cruel; lie does not take away life, but he inflicts the 
most disgmcefol and cruel pnnishmenfs on men of eveiy rank, at a distance from his capital, 
where lie thinks it will roinaiu unknown to Europeans; and though young, he is already 
detested by his subjects." 

Although Lord Wellesley did not unfortunately adopt the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, 
ns expressed in his letter of June 1799, respecting the partition of Mysore, he at least 
endeavoured to provide against the miachiefe <n the ^uhle government. In his letter to the 
honourable Court, dated tto 3d of August 1799, he observes, “ With this view I have under¬ 
taken the protection of his country in consideration of an annual subiudy of seven lace of 
star pagodas; but recollecting: tho inoonvenieuce and embarrassments which have arisen to 
all parries concerned under im double government and cmfiidn'ng authorities unfortunately 
established in Oude, the Oamatio, and Ta^'ore, I resolved to restore to riio Company the 
most extensive and indisputable powers of interposition in the internal affairs of Mysore, as 

as an imUmited ri^t of assuming the direct management of the country, &a." 

Two years sabsequently, in 1807, we Marquis Well^ey proceeded to rribrm the abases 
in the odministroriou of Oude, the description of wlnrii, as given in his Lordship's letter to 
^e Vizier, dated the 5th of April, will be found to oorrespoi^ in every particular w%h that 
in the Beport of the present ferident at LudtnoW. ^ I now declare to your 
Exeellettcy in the most explicit tmtnii, that 1 consider it to be my nqsirive duty to resort to 
any extremity rather thou to suffkr the propess of that ruin to which the interests of your 
Exoeitoey and the honourable CompS^ ore exposed^ hy the continual operation of the 
evlM abuses actually existing in the civil and milit^ administration of the province of 
Opdeand it is added, “ But 1 must" reeall tb yoifr Ezoellenoy^ recollection tiie ^t, which 
yob lmve,so emphatically, acknowledged upon former occamons, riudl the principal source of 
^ difiSj^W is to M found in the state of the ootmtry.' 1 have repeatedly represented 
tn ypnr..Exc^mcy the bfibets cf the t^ons expedient’ of aatiriparing the ooUections, the 
destapfviive praotiee of realiang thpin by foros’bf anns, the ananal diimnutioa of the jununa 
of the cdbnfil^,' ihe brecaribqa ten^ by r^faroiL the aumils 'aind formers hold their possessiobs, 
the nris^os the fowet classes <n the"peo|dei s|l»cdnt^ excluded from the pototeorion ^ 
the tHe.btlw lniMihfr|iy^df Bfo-a^djpmperty 1hroa|[hpat the provinoe 

Whar ^ the raaia«n«;><N^ Hm ^ 
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' ^ ' eiuiiio^ pexmi Ute Yi?ier to moi^tain »o )ndepend«nt power wUl» a coosideral^ fm», 

yORBt^Jf, withitt the teaT|t<Hie»T«iaiunmg itt iUi 3SxoeI!eney*B|kwjeM«a" ’ , . ' 

fiiii T iTiff "‘’tT* «t reference to nil tliese evas, the Qovemor-geaeral dedared hh eoaVfetioii, ifaat no 

Appa wn^ j |o.y 7 t security oould be jaovidea agninrt the jfuito of the pravsbaoe of CNdie^ tsirisl the 

Mimiiaof Lord <«duri^ taajwgement of fbe civil tmd miHtaiy govenuaent i^oiidd be 

0^t^iMe»t6ulk .traoefenied to the Company, under gnitnble provioione for IHte mainteium«e of hie 
SO ' and bis femily. Such was bis Lordship’s view of the oily remedy that dould eflM soi# 

OuM impitovcmerd; but the Viider making the most determined opj^tiou to the plap, l^e Lera-* 
ship was compelled to relinquish it, but substituted, whMi he probably CoqsidMud to, be 
tATi faTffnunt to it in edbct, the stipulation, “ That while the Britim Oovenunent g^wranieed 
to «ie Vizier, his heirs and successors, the possessicn of (be territories which will reSMn (0 
his Bxcellfflru^ after the territorial cession, together with the exercise of mtd (Mr 
auHiorUj/” (the force of the latter expression 1 do not exactfy wdaistand) *• wfthhs Md 
dominions, his Excellency, on the other hand, engages to estehliah sudi a igystem of adwii^ 
tratipn, &&, and will always advise with and net in conformity to the oott&M of the ofllem 
of the honourable Company." 

The historiun, Mr. Mill, justly enough remarks, “No dominion can be mooe complete than 
that which provides for a peipetoal oonformity to one’s counsel, tliat is, one's will. X have 
not the means of referring to Lord Wellesley’s de^tdies, to know precisely in what relai^n 
his Lordship intended tliat tlie Vizier and the resident should stand for the fhture to eai^ 
other; but tltc inference u clear, that ilie whole power of the state was to be transferred to 
the resident, the nominal sovereignty only being left with the Vizier. 

An opinion of Sir Thomas Munro’s, written in 1817, upon this kind of arrangement, is 
worthy of being transcribed: “ A subsidiary force would Jbe a most useful establtshnient, if 
it could be ihreoted to the support of our aaoendency, witlmut nourishing all tiie vices of 
a kod government, bnt tliis seems to be almost impossible The only vuy in which this 
object has ever in any degree been attained is by tlie appointment of a aewan; tliis measure 
is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is the only one by which amemfe can 
bo made to the }ieople of the uonntiy for the miseries brought upon them by the subsidiaiy 
foipe, in giving stability to a vicious government. Tlie great difficvXty" (SirTliomas would 
kitter have a^id tlie impoasibinty) “ is to prevent tJte prhuse fivm counteJ'odmg the devian 
and ih£ reirtdmt from meddlmg too but when this is avoided, the dewan may be 

made a most useful instrument of government." * 

Baring the remainder of Lord Wellesley's government, it does not appear that mnoh 
progreas was made in tlie work of improvement. 1 perceive that in 1 SOS, plans were brought 
forwuid for a better jiulicial admioistration and revenue system, but the Oovetnor-geueral’s 
attention being drawn to the more important subjects of a war with Scindia and the Mahrattos, 
and not wholly unoccupied perlmps with the discussions in England upon liis vu-ious poli¬ 
tical muASures, all minor questions seemed to have been overlooked. It niuy, however, be 
right to remark, tliat in November 180.3, the home authorities declared their entire approba¬ 
tion of the late transactions with the Vizier, “the stipulation of the treaty lieing emulated 
to improve and secure the interests of the Vizier as well os those of the Company, and to 
provide more effectually hereafter for the good government of Oude, and consequently for 
the liappmess pf its inhabitants" 

It is impoasible to suppose that it could be any part of the comprehensive ond derisive 
policy of tlie Marquis Wellesley, or of the home authorities, to allow one of the prinripal 
parts of this treaty to leinain a dead letter, that they merely cared for the pecuniary benefit 
wluch they derived, and that for the rest, “ the good government of Oude, and the happiness 
of the inhabitants,” these were nothing more than professions of philanforopy, introduoed 
to give a kind and beneficent colouring to transactions that might be characterized ss mynst 
and oppicasive; 1 entertain, however, that high opinion of the noble Lord’s decision and 
firmness, as to be perfectly sutkfiod that Iind he remained in India, the govei-nment of Oude 
would not have remained for 28 years the curee of its own people, and the disgrace Of the 
British councila 

But to those of Lord Wellesley succeeded other priicy and oilier measures; the Fenmiria- 
tion of conquests, the abandonment of influence and power, the maintenance of a system 
strictly neutral, defensive, non-interfering, pacific, according to the full spirit of that miaCt- 
meiit declaring, that “ to pursue scltemei of conquest and extension of dominion in India, 
are measures reimgnant to the wish, the honour, and the poliiyr of the nation." The imposai- 
Lility of adhering to this beautifbl tb^ry was soon manifest^, even in tl^ govemment of 
Lord Muito, than whom tliers Could not be a man more desirous of acting up to (he letter 
of his instructions, or loss disposed to entertain projects of ambithm or aggmndiwineni 
Suhsequent events have all shown that, however moderate our views, hvwev&t «« itontod we 
may be with our oommanding position, Imwever determined not to extend one Ibnife, it IM 
been utterly out of our power to stand still; such have been the restless, plundering habiii 
whirii bulong to this m-eat Indian spriety, suri) its very natural jeahnniy ana apptvhenrion of 
our power, and such its disrega^ of all roles and maxims of common pniddnoe or safe con- 
dwi, that after a series of unprovoked aggressioiw, Imrd Hastings at last, in 1817, bros^t 
to a completion timt system of poUdy which the great g«nh«s lind of Lord Wri3ri^ 

had originally p^UneOi and would have probably accomplished five imd (wrilty yents Wbru, 
liad ho rcuudtMM iu ^ lioid Bastings thus esitdfiiiuied tbOprn>nmihenoe W’li^er, 
and a how era of rivilisaiiiioai liappiness, and of Wes^g to this tot Indfea U 

effected by Britirii nW remain oh ihis sAd ani .of "lid 
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is Oudc, and this I liopa may still be washed out, to the ullinuitc aihauUige oflioth ihciiileis 
uikI the people. 

1 shull puisue with ,is much hicvity ns piftsihle, the histoiy oiutii' negoliationc with Oiide, 
for the relormotioti of its adinimsti . 111011 ; and this result wiU clcaily appear, that in piopoi- 
tioii ns wc have lecedcd Ironi the vigorous line of policy laid down in I^oiil Welltslcy’s tusity, 
so has the niisiiilu of Onde become grc.iter and greatei, while duiitig all this time we hive 
lieeu admitting that this impunity tu commit every species of extortion and oppiessiuii has 
lieen solely sulfered to exist in consequence ut our support 

During the four first years of Lord Miiito’s adtninisti.ition, nothing could be more active 
and unceasing than liis endeavums on this question of reform, and the taslr could not have 
been confided to abler hands than to those of the tesident nt Lucknow at that period; but 
in 1811, the Governor-general having met with nothing but op])osition fiom tlie Vuiti, and 
being satisfied of the impracticability of obtaining his concuriencc, except by meusuics of 
absolute compulsion, finally relinquished all further efFoits; his Lordship did not even feel 
himself justified to adopt that negative measure recommended to him by the lesidrnt, and 
disapproved the ihieat of it which had been held out by the Litter to the Vuiei, viz 
"of refusing liereafter the aid of the Hritish tioops in the suppiessinn of the disoiileis m 
Glide, nlthoiigii occnslonwl by the oppi'essions 01 misconduct of tlie Vizier’s officeis.” 

The despatch fiom the secietiiry to government to the resident, dated ilie 11th of .Tidy 
1811, commumcating this icsoiiition, coiitniiis a vciy able expose of the l.iw iiml piiimpUs 
by which the interpietiilioii of the tienty should lie regulated, according to which, in Ins 
Loidship s opinion, wc weie not autlion/cd, even if the stipul.itioiis iiiight have been violated, 
unless indeed the Vizier Insd placed lumself in the condition of a public eiiuinv, to enfoice 
tliem by an exercise of our powei; 1 need not state in further detail a ttaiii ol reasoning so 
well known to those by whom this question will have to lie decided, and lu accordance with 
which the home nntliorities appeal in a gicnt mcasuie to hnve.ictcd. 

The subject, however, ol refoim, vi-as not abandoned by Loul Minto; on the 2d of .Tiilv 
1813, a letter w.is addressed by his Loidship to the Vizier, in which expostulutionis expressed 
in the stiongest terms, upon the neglect shown by the Vizier to nil ihe icpieseiitiitions made 
to him upon the state < f Ins country, and 111 which ate desci ibed, also, the ol)lig.uions imposed 
by the ticaty ol 1801 upon the two goveinments; hut then, as now, these rcinoiisiitmces 
consisting of'vain and empty words, .md followed by no ulteiior measures, the slipuliUions 
of the treaty and the voice of tlie lliilish Goveinment were, and always have Ixjen, held nt 
nought It IS impossible to have stated these stipulations and obligations mme strongly llum 
Ins Loidship did in tlie following passages “ But it is necessary to <l.aw your alfontioii to 
those questions upon winch yoiir Excellency has continued to wnthltold your consent to the 
just and leusouulile deinuiids and expectations urged by the Biitish Government, umier the 
clear and unequivocal sanction 0/ej.iiitiHfi treattes and enga^ementt. The most piomineiit ol 
these, in point of iiiteicst and general iniftoitnnce, is the lefoitn ol your Kxeclleiicy’s adtnm- 
tstiation, &c. It c.in hardly he necessary to leciill to joui Excellence’s lecollcctuni the 
tenor ol my Icttei of the 28th of Dccembei 1810 (five >eais hefoic), in whicii the iiglit of 
tins government to piopose to yoiii Excolienev the intiodiiction of a reform, anil the ohUyn- 
lion tmjMsed upon you by tienttf to adopt that advice tvete ptoced bcv’oiid the leacli ol contiu- 
ilictiun” “ Eiitei taming tin* most delibeiate conviction of the advantage, niy tieresvi///, of 
the pioposed lelorm, of the right possessed by this goierinin nt to in go join lAcellenij to 
iiitioduce It, and of the obligation winch the tiixity imposes upon jun to .itlemi to the .idviie 
and opmio.i of the Biitish Govei mnent iii cni tying into cifeci tli.it salul.nj unangeineiit, the 
British Goveinment would have lieeii eiiiiiied, and vvns pci hips reqiiiied to insist upon vour 
Excellcney pioceedmg without delay to c.iriy U into effect;" and the letter conchules with 
these woula. ‘ but vvlnle join Excellency sliiilI peisist in disitgaiding that .ulvice, and 
icsisting those demands, 111 matters deemed esseiiti.il to the welLne of yoni goveiinneiii, 
.uul the welfare of jour subjects,and 111 youi cxinipliuiice with which the Biiiisli CJoveinmeiii 
is entitled nntl reqinied to insist, your Excellency must not ex|x*ct that the Biiiisli Govei n- 
tnent, by wh.itevei hands administered, will shiink horn the iieifoimance ut itsdiiij, howevn 
pomful It mnj he to discliaige it.” 

Lord Hastings succeedeil to ihe Supieme Goveinment in Octolter 181.1. 'I'lie measnieof 
reform coiitnnied to be urged on the Viziei, but with the same iiiiav.iihng success In the 
letter to the resident, dated 25ih ol March 1814, the Governor-general l.uiumts the pci wise 
niul unenlightened policy which induces the Vizier to icject that system of luhiiimstialioti 
recommended to his adaption by the British Goveriiiiiem; but it does not appeal to his 
Excellency m Council, that under a just and lair cunstiuctioii ol the “ obligations of the 
alliance, we are entitled to proceed to the only mensuie of a compulsive n.itiiie winch was 
ever suggested, inimely, a Icnewed and diiect dcm.iiid, ioiiiuled on the stipiilntinns of the 
treaty, accompanied by a menace of withholding the aid ol the British troops, m support ol 
Ins Excellency’s authority m case of refusal.” Lord Hastings then expresses Ins concmieiic-u 
in the urgumciits of Lord Minto, upon a like occasion, in 1811, and adiN, “ The concliisn 11 
appears to the Governor-general 111 Council to be inevitable, u.imely, that the specific plan 
ol reform proposed to the Vizier by Lord Minto must be ichnqiiished or iiisistnl on .is iliu 
alternative of a resolution on our part, which would ainuunt to .t dissolutimi ol ihe existing 
relations Iwtvveen the two states.” 

The Vizier, Suadut Alee, died on the 11th of July 1811. 

His successor soon alter Ins accession promised to comply with tlie so often repeated 
advice of the Supreme Government; hut at no very great distauee of time, the hopes held 
out proved enltrely delusive ; and though during the leigii of that iruiiaich, ns well .is of his 
(446.—VI.) 8 F pie-cit 
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present majesty, the same remonstrances and demands have been continually renewed, not 
tlie slightest improvement has taken place in any branch of the administration. 

Lord Hastings visited Lucknow in 1815; the war «itli Nepaul and the Mabrnttas was 
then going on, and veiy serious embairas.sment was expeiienced in rinsing the funds to meet 
the heavy demands of military upeiatiuiis; recourse was had to loans fiom our different 
allies; and .dtei much reluctance on his part, two croies were advanced by the Vizier,in the 
hope, no doubt, of pui chasing an exemption from all fiitther importunity upon the subject 
of reiorm. After an act of such substantial seivice, it would have been indeed difficult, and 
most ungicicious at any late, to have potsevered in pressing a measure to which so much 
lepugnauce had been shown. 1 may pet haps be permitted in this plutoe to remark, tiint to 
tliese loans from dependent states, or as tliey might he more justly described, unwilling 
contributions extorted by fear of our powci, there is, in iny judgment, tlie greatest olgection 
in the destruction of confidence isliich they necessarily occasion. VVlieti twenty lacs were 
lion owed from the Rajah of Putteala, which that chief, as I learnt fioni the late agent, 
never expected to be repaid, lluiijeet Sing laughed, and asked if this was the giatuitous 
protection that lie and the othci Sikh chiefs liad obtained at the hands of the Bntisli 
Guvernment. Notliing h.is given me greater satisfaction tiian the oppoi tunny affbidetl by 
tiie state of oui finances and ciedit to disciiarge these political loans, and tlius to rescue 
from ail doubt our honotii, <iut promise, and our exact periurmaiice of our engagements. 
In the particulai case of Oude, it was to he regictted that fui the sake of a pecuniary 
advantage to ourselves, we should have weakened the light so often urged, of insisting 
upon the cessation of the tyiannical and oppressive system pievailing in the Oude 
dominions. 

It is necessaiy tliat I should conclude this narrative of ilic various proceedings and trans¬ 
actions, togetlier witli the line of policy put sued by preceding governments, with the latest 
opinions of tlie hoiiourahle Couit respecting the state of Oude. 

1 have alieady said that the honouraliie Cuutt entiiely appiovcd of llu> principles upon 
which both Louis Mintu and Hostings considered themselves precluded from iiiterfei ing, 
nutlioritatively, upon the subject of leform, and down to the present moment no sanction has 
been given to any measure of compulsion to attain this object. 

But in the later despatches of the Cunit, while, as is most just and becoming, the strongest 
reluctance is expressed to iiitieiich in the smallest degree on the independence ot the King 
of Oude, to Intel fere with his inteinal aduiinistiatiun, or to commit any act which should 
have tlie semblance of taking advantage of his weakness, yet the utmost anxiety is expressed 
to put an enii to tins state ot things, and a doubt escapes, whether the pi inciple so long acted 
upon had not failed 

In a despatch fiom the Court to Bengal, dated the 2Uth of November 1821, in remarking 
an apparent contradiction in die policy observed by Lord Hustings towaids the King of Oude 
and the Nizam, tliey state in reference to the foiincr system ot iorbeaiancc and non-iiiterfur- 
enc'e, Hut adverting to the frequent instances repotted by the resident at Lucknow, of 
Company’s troops <>inpioye<l in coercing the Viztei’s refinctoiy zcMnindurs, &c., we cannot 
but doubt wliethei tlic iiovernor-geneial’s othci object lia-s lieen obtained, namely, that b;/ 
allowing freedmn of action to the legitimate power of the state, our ally might be taught to 
manage hia territo) tea with bmejit to hw people, and with an exoneration of the British Govern¬ 
ment from the odium which uttaehed to it as to the source of the existing evils,” 

111 then despatch, dated Otii November 1825, thu couit ohseive (parngiapli l.'SS), 'I'iiu 
coirespondeiice belbie us piesenis a truly deplorable picture of the condition of tile territoiies 
under tlie guvernment of the King of Oude, and gives us stiong leason to appieliend tiiat 
tile services of our troops have licen too frequently employed, not to siippiess disordei, bm. 
to jierpetuate it by sup/wrting oppression.” 

The Court here ascribe the mischief to the employment, heietoiore, of British tnxips in 
the collection of the revenue, and in the desti notion ot the forts, the consequences of wliicli 
were oui diicct support of the aumils in every species ot extoitioii, and ail successi'ul lesist- 
ance to oppression was necessaiily prevented. Ihe Couit specify a stiong net of individual 
injustice cominitlcd under our piotection, and notice the plunder and rapine which our own 
provinces were siiff'ciing fiom the Iwnds of armed followers, who took refuge within our 
froutieis. The Com t remark upon the extreme difficulty in defining the line between the 
cases of extoriiuii on the one liaiid, and amtumacy on the other, by which the employment 
of our ti oops should he regulated. To escape from this dilemma, two measures only present 
themselves, eitlier to wiilKlruw altogether from tlie connexion with Oude, from which it is 
stated, “ we me debaiied by the piovisions of the existing treaty,” or to bring about a reform 
HI the admimstratiun. 

I’lie latter measure, the Court niged tlie Supreme Government to use every means of per¬ 
suasion u> engage tiic King of Oude to adopt. But they, at tlie same time, discountenanced 
any more decidetl course of proceeding which a passage in some instructions sent to the 
lesideiit, Mr. Ricketts, seemed to indicate. An uAerior course of proceeding was adverted to 
in case tlie King ot Oude sliould fail to act up to his professions, and combining this exprc.s- 
sion with the desire to prevail upon the king to allow the employment of British officera in 
tlie revenue administration, the Court observe, It has occurrra to us as possible that you 
may have contemplated the authoritative interposition of that agency, as the ulterior course 
to be resorted to in the cose supposed.” lliey then say that this would not be in accordance 
with the treaty, whicii stipulates that the reform shall be cturrieil into effect bv tlie king’s 
own officers, and they conclude, Rather, however, than incur the liazard ana odium of a 
rupture with the King of Oude, «e should greatly prefer your acquiescing in his pn^rasitioas, 

howevet 
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however defective, and trust to the aenl of the agent to point out any evils apparent in the or 

practical application of the king’s plan." FOREIGN. 

In the despatch of the Court, ^tcd the 1 st of October 1828, the disorganized state of - 

Oude, and the deep responsibility iiicuired by the British Government in consequence of Appendix, No. 27. 

such sanctioned misrule, are again most strongly and truly stated: “You have been ap- ~~ 

prized in a former communication of the deep impression which had been made upon our , 

minds by what we hud learned from your correspondence, and from your proceedings with 30 Jnl^lgSI 

lespect to the misgovernment and disorganized condition of the Oiule teriitory, and the 

conviction we entertained of the necessity of a thorough reform in the administration of that 

countiyr; on this sul^ect it is scarcely necessary to assure you that our opinion continues 

unchanged; that the agency of British troops should be the means by which the zemindars 

and malgoozars, who are unable or unwilling to satisfy the undue demands of the king’s 

aumils for revenue, should be subjugated by foice, disabled from future resistance by the 

demolition of their forts, subjected to all manner of extortion and oppression, and finally in 

too many instances, expelled from their possessions and dnven by despeiation to betake 

themselves to a pr^atory life, is a state of things so unworthy of the character of your 

Government, and so discreditable to the British name, that there are few sacrifices which we 

.should not be willing to make rather than it should continue." Again, in paragraph 15, 

“ We should delude ourselves were we to sup{)ose that for the state of things thus depicted, 
the British Government is in no degree responsible, or that any one is more nearly concerned 
than that Government in its being piomptiy and efficaciously remedied. Had it not been for 
our oonneTim with Oude, aUhottgh mierule might have attained as gteat a height, it could not 
have been qf equal duration The subversion of the Government by which it was produced or 
tolerated, and the substitution of a more vigorous and jnvbcd>ly more moderate rule, would have 
been the speedy result. It m the British Government which by a systematic suppression of all 
attempts at resistance, has prolonged to the present time a state of disorganization, which can no¬ 
where attain permanence except where the short-sightedness and rapacity of a semtdnxrbarous 
government is armed with the military strength of a eimlized one." 

The conclusion from these well established and consequent obligations is this (par. 15): 

“ It IS therefore incumbent upon the British Government not only to abstain from any fur¬ 
ther co-operatioii with the revenue agents of the King of Oude, while the present system 
shall continue, but to use its most earnest endeavours for remedying the evils which its co¬ 
operation has already occasioned; and if, ns appears too protoble, there be no hope of 
introducing any substantial impiovenient with the voluntary consent oi the King of Oude, 

It behoves us next to consider what moans we po«scss, consistently with treaties, of obtaining 
that compliance from his necessities which he has refused to your friendly advice and 
remonstrance." 

The measure of which the honourable Court consider the treaty to justify the adoption, is 
a lefusal of the British force either to suppress the rebellion of the people or to enforcu the 
realization of the revenues. Unfortunately, the ainiy of 40,000 men, maintained by the King 
of Oude, has superseded the necessity of recourse being had to our assistance. This measure, 
tliercfore, is wholly nugatory 

There is indeed anotliei measure short of compulsion, and partaking of the same negative 
character, the withdrawal of our resident and troops, which is still open to us. But would 
not this be uii mfriictioii of the treaty, quite as great as any positive interposition of our 
puaei, while the consequences of civil wai to tlie unhappy country, which lias been the victim 
of om protection of then misguided government us well ns to our own boundary provinces, 
would make our conduct decidedly criminal f But even under the resti icted interpretation with 
which the delicacy of Lord Hastings surioumlcil our light of active inteivention, an excep¬ 
tion was allowed by Ins Lordship ot ultimate “interference in exU'cme cases, winch of neces¬ 
sity belongs to a protecting power relatively to the state piotected" Now, if die picture 
given 111 the Coiiit's despatch ot 1828 is true; if the actual state of Oude, as described 111 the 
memoir of the resident written in November last is not exaggerated; lij on the contrary, it is 
confirmed, as 1 can vouch, by the concuriciit lestiinoiiy of eveiy native ul Oude, and of every 
British officer in Oude, and in the still moie damning proof, the desolation anti desertion ot 
the country, 1 ask, is not that extreme case arrived '* Much as 1 admire and revere the 
two great men, Lords Minto and Hastings, and much os 1 am desiious of concurring 111 every 
principle and sentiment upon which they acteil, founded us they always were, and in this 
iiislatice in particular, upon feelings of generosity and forbearance towards a dependent sovc. 
teign, still tins so long continued hesitation to put a stop to evils of which our own protecting 
powet is admitted by those great men themselves to be the souice and the cause, appears Ui 
my humble leason to bo irreconcilable to humanity, justice and evciy obligation ot public 
duty. It seems to have been the inclination to view Lord Wellesley’s treaty as an arbitraiy 
measure, and the condition by which the Vizier bound himself not to misgovern and oppress 
bis ]^>eople us having no validity and not intended to have .any, hy the contiacting parties. 

1 know not what Lord Wellesley may have said or ni.iy have to say in his own behalf upon 
tins point; but we have Ins lecorded opinioii, that 111 Ins time the misrule was so great as 
to be incurable by any measure shoit of the assnniptioti of the soveinment; and if Ins 
opinion concurred with that ol every other antliority who has wimen upon this subject, that 
the British Govenmient uas responsible for the consequences, I cannot iniagine it not to 
have been Ins intention to have lonipelied the Vizicr to perform ins cngagoinenis; without 
such intention, why introduce at all into the treaty a most objectionable stipulation of this 
kind, which, with respect to the Vizier, lowered unnecessarily his dignity and independence 
in the eyes of the world, and placed the Biitish Govcinmcnt in this awkwaid dilemma, that 
' (4'15.—VI.^ 3 F 2 either 
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either they must be considered as parties to the Vizier’s bad government, or, if opposing his 
nieiisures, to have it publicly appear tliat their couniad and authority hod been treated with 
dtsregord and aintcinpt '( 

Lord Hastings adverts to the ‘‘ heavily reluctant assent,” which Saadut Alee gave to the 
cession of a Itirfre portion of his territory, in commutation of the pecuniary coiitribmion ior 
our snbsiiharv force, and of ilie assurance which he obtained in return of the independent 
exeicise of his authority within Ins leserved dominions. 

It would seem as if ft was meant to be said, that nvuiling ourselves of our power, we had 
taken more money than we ought, and therefore by nay of compensation, the Vizier, under 
the protection of oar subsidiaiy troops was to be allowed to oppress his subjects as much us 
lie pleased. But this was not the assurance given by Lord Wellesley; he did give it, hut 
with tins qualiflcntion, that the exercise of liis authority, so seem ml, should not he ubu.sed 
to the injury of Ins subjects, and to the dishonour of hiinselt and the Britisli Government. 
Blit iidniittiiig, for the sake of argument, tliat peculiar coiisideraiion and fuibearnnce might 
he due to Saudiit Alee, in return for the sacrifice of territory and of feeling which hod broil 
wrung from him; supposing also, that fur the two millions sterling advanced by his suc¬ 
cessor in a time of great diinnciai difficulty, nn equal degree of indulgence might be sliown 
to him; the present incapable sovereign has, at any rate, no such cluim for nn unrestrained 
license in misrule. My opinion upon this subject entirely accords with one upon a similar 
question contained in a letter fiom my worthy colleague, when resident at Hytlrabod, under 
date the 31st August 1822’ “I suppose our inteiTerence in his highness's affiiira to lie not 
merely a right hut a duty, aiisiiig out of our supremacy, which imposes upon us tlie ohliga- 
tioii of maintaining tlie tianquiility of nil countries connected with us, and consequently of 
protecting the people from oppression, as no less necessary than the guaranteeing of their 
rulers against revolution 'Flie only refuge of a people intolerably vex^ is in emigration or 
insurrection; and as wc secure the Nizam’s government against rebellion, it seems incum- 
lient upon us to save ins subjects from gilevoiis oppression.” Our duty and light of inter¬ 
ference would have been the same whether Lord Wellesley's tieaiy had been made or not, 
while the stipulation, by which the Vizier bound himself not to oppiess his people, takes 
away from him all excuse for his own niisniunagement, and all pretext for compluiiiiiig of our 
interposition. 

With the strong conviction that it is the bounden duty of the British Government to put 
an end to this cruel state of oppression and misgovernmeiit in Oude; with an equally 
strong conviction, confirmed by the expeiience of thirty years, that advice rcmoiistiances 
and measures merely negative will avail nothing, and that the arm of power forcibly iiilei> 
posed will alone effect this oliject, I humbly advise and recommend, that the saiicuoii ol the 
liotnc authorities may be given fur this purpose. 

Tins being niy decided opinion, 1 thought it my duty, at a personal interview which I had 
with the King of Oude ut Lucknow, at which his minister was present, to represent to his 
majesty the state of disorder which I had found to prevail; the incompalihility of such a statu 
of ihiiigs with the welfare and prosperity of his dominions, with the older and tranquillity of 
our contiguous provinces, and with the provisions of the tienty of 1801. 1 represented the 
Imie hope of any improvement that I could be authorised to entcitain, afier the total failuic 
of the advice and remoiistiances winch bad been made so lepeutedly to Ins niajesty 
both by my predecessor and myself. It w.is my duly to slate to Ins majesty my decided 
opinion, that the British Government could not permit tins stale of annicliy to (ontinue, 
.Old that misrule had reached that extieinity of evil when the Biitish Government was 
IkiiiiuI, both fiotn necessity and duty, to intcipuse its authority: and that 1 thought it 
right to declare to Ins majesty beforehand, that the opinion 1 should offer to the home 
authorities would be, that unless a decided reloriii in the administration should take place, 
there would be no other I'cinedy left, except in the direct assumption of the management of 
the Oude teintories hy the British Government 

I have the honour to lay before the Bouid, copies of my couveisation with the king, and 
of Ins written reply. 

The grounds of my opinion rest upon the acknowletiged excessive niisgovernmunt and 
oppression existing iii the kingdom of Oude, niid u|)on the hioad piinciple, that os tho 
paiHmoiiiit power, rroiii which alone these evils have their source and their endurance, weaie 
houiul to put an end to them. I consider it unmanly to look lor iinnor fuels in juslificiittoii 
of this measure; but if 1 wanted them, the amount of nnlitarj' force kept up by his majesty 
is 11 direct iiifiaction of the treaty; from this force we have nothing at present to fear; tint 
should circumstances, either of internal or external commotion, occupy our troops elsewhere. 
It is quite evident that veiy seiious inconvenience and even dinger might lie apprehended 
Iroiii this large armed multitude, consisting of the finest men in India, and little conlrollnblu 
by their own governineiit, if the check of our power were i emoved. It must not he forgotten, 
that the warlike lluiiilhis, cvci leady to join any standard of revolt, are imtiiedialely con¬ 
tiguous to the Oude frontier. 

It may be asked o( me—And when you lutvu ussuined I lie maiiHgcmcnt, bow is it to lie 
conducted, aiKt iiuw long retained ? I should answer, That acting in ilie diameter of guarilian 
and trustee, we ought to tinineaii ndministiation entirely native; on ailininistrntioii so com¬ 
posed ns to individu.ils, anil so established upon the best piinciples, rcveniiauiid jndieiui, ns 
should best verve (or inimediiile improvement, and as a inuiiel for future imitation; the 
only Kuiopeaii part of it slioiild lie ihe functionary by whom it should be supcriiiteuiled, 
and It should ouiy be letaincd till a complete lefoim might lie biought uhout, and u gu.i> 
laiilce for its continuance ubtuitied, cither in the iiiipruved cliaiatler of the reigning prince. 
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ot if incorrigible, in the substitution of Ins immediate heir, or in default of such substitute, or 

fronv nonage or incapticity, by the numtnation of one of the family ns icgent, the whole of FOREION. 
the revenue Iwing paid into the Oude treasury. -;- 

Aitlioiigh I have presumed to differ with two of mv distinguished predccessois upon the Appendix, No. 27. 
question of right aiul obligation to force tlie ruler of Dude to ilesist from Ins arbitraly luul T! , 

tyraiiiiicul sway, 1 beg to express my enure coiiciirreiice in the description given by Loid . 

Hastings of the conduct and deincnnotir tlmt ought to be olr>crvcd by a liritish icsident -q ' 

towards the King of Oude, and to the chiefs of all dependent states. In prnpoition us onr "Owit 

power is iiutoruuisly ovei whelming and irresistible, so should the display of it be carefully ** 

suppressed, and, it possible, invisible; the utmost delicacy thould be usetl on all occasions of 
intercourse, whetlier of ceremony or business, to uphold the laiik .ind digniiy of the native 
prince, mid to treat him with the utmost consideration and attention 'I he cum, ot oui 
policy in this respect seem to have been twofold : fust, to intcileie a great deal too much iii 
all the petty details of the administintioii, and in llie private and personal drr.wigcments of 
the sovereign, making, in fact, the losident mure than king, clothing him with .i dcgiec of 
state equal to timt of royalty itself, and allowing him to net the puit I'liher of a schoolmaster 
and dictator, tliaii of tlie minister of a tiicndly |xiwer professing to lecognue ilie independ¬ 
ence of its ally. The immense extent of jurisdiction cxeicised by the lesiduiit at Lucknow, 
within the town itself, the actual residence of tlie sovereign, is totally incompatible with iliu 
royal dignity and nntliority, is often the occasion of much compiaint arul inconvenience, and 
IS strongly opposed to a considerate and libeial policy; and secondly, not to inteifcie with 
sufficient promptitude and decision ns the pai amount power, when the vital interests of both 
states, the cause of good government and of linmanity, impeiatively demanded it. It is to the 
first description of nirddling and iiitci Terence and the misclnefs of the double goveriiinciils 
which have been so often described, tliat 1 feel so much adverse. If tlie ixiliticul agents, fur 
tlie most part, were altogether remesetl, I believe it would be toi thecuinfurt of tlie suveieign, 
fur the advantage of gtxid government, and fot thereiil inteiest of both stute.s This inciisure 
is of course not possifile where we liiive our suhsidiniy forces, and where theie me large 
collections of European officers, whose conduct it is necessary to amtiol. Ihit in tlie mniur 
states, ill which this measure lias liecii cnriieil into effect, the best conse({uenct's appear to me 
to have accrued. It is inipossiljlc tlint this nnpermm in imperw can evei he successful; it is 
directly opoosed to every feeling and passion of liiiinan natme. If the clewan is the ciciitiiiu 
of the resident, the prince, as Sir Thomas Mumo obseives, will necessarily counteiact iiis 
own minister. If on tiieotlier hand, ns it has frequently hap|.)ened, the ministei is siippoited 
by the prinoebut not by the re,iden«, tlie influence of Uic luUer is immediately com ted by 
the faction in opjxisitioii, and Ins intentions and conduct afe, coiitiaiy to his own will, often 
inisrepiesented for paity pin poses. Again, it often happens tliut an adinilustration oficiisivu 
to the people draws, or pieteiids to draw, a sanction fo ii$ proceedings from the suppuit of 
the Uritisli auiliority. 

I have now stated the only measiue wliioli, oi the thicat of wliicli, will, in my judgment, 
lx* effectiial in compelling, I mav s<iv, any iiifei of Oude to govern his cuiintiy without 
oppression; it is a sad leflection, tii.it few <4' these n.ilivc piinces, menu especially among 
the Mussulmans, have that higli muial feeling which should leach them to consider lliu 
welfare and happiness of llic people us theii paramount duty , they have no education, they 
me siirrotindecl from their infancy by flattercis and self-inteiested ccninsillois, who me always 
exalting tlicir coiiscsipience and dignity, and endeavoui ing to maintain the favour of the 
prince by administciing to all Ins bud passions. Tlie sccuiity uffoided by onr powei icmains 
the only leiil restraint upon a despot, in his feai of insuiiection micl of Uie levenge of Ins 
people But tlie thieatened assuiiiptton of the government bungs into action a counlei- 
vailing power, tli.it will much better supply the place of iiisuriectionaiy niovemeiit, the 
iiiimccliiite consequences of which must be bloodslied, aiicl tlie final lesuh by no means certain 
of effecting a remedy But hyacliiect assumption, the hie of the soveicigii and the con¬ 
tinuance of his c!yiia.sly is nut endangered, vvinie all the oppressed find immcdiiite rc-clicss, 

’ the wliole comiiiiiiiity have a better prospect of future piospeiity under tlieir own institutiuiis, 
and the guilty prince liimself and all Ins succes.sois will have an example licfoie their eyes ot 
the certain effects of their own misrule: llicy, as well as all those wlio sun omul them, will 
always feel the heavy rcspunsibiliiy by which they nic sui rounded, and will discover that 
tlieir inteiest ns well us tlieir secuiily is to govern well. 

But I urn sanguine in hoping, timt upon ilio picseiit occasion, this extieme moasuie m.iy 
be avoided, and nolvudv can moie ardently desiie such a lesuit than 1 do 1 am as anxious 
as It IS possible to be, that no abuse of puwei, to the degi aiLitioii of our dependent duels, 
should be chaigeabie to the admimstiution of wlncli I liave the honour to lown a pnit. But 
at the same liiiie 1 feai not the clinrge wlien 1 know it not to be well iouiidcd, and when, ,is 
in this case, my most delilwratc upimoii mid feelings .ue, tKal the present state ot things, so 
long allowed to exist iii Oude, is ec|uully injurious to the sovcieigii and to the people, and 
is must discreditable to *tlie BiitiNh paramount power But 1 am sanguine in a gicat pie- 
seiit amelioinlioii from my belief in tlie capacity and willnimiess of the piescnt inmister to 
effect It, and from tlie entire possession lie lias of tlie confidence of the king; that part of 
Oude tillough which we paxsed had fuimerly been under the ministei’s miin.igeiiicnt, and 
though now a desert, the supeiioiity of lus manngemoni, lecogni/od also liy Lmd Hasiiiigs 
III the tune, h.is Idt ttaces of lii< enlightened system which art* •■c.iictiy to he see i in any 
parts of the Company’s tlouiinioiis, and his niemoij', us 1 w.is.issuied by tlie ofliceis st.ilioned 
in that district, was still held in revet ence by the ryots. To tlie ciiaige ol hustihly to the 
( 445 ,—VI.) 3 F 3 British 
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British Government made against him ieng'iagot and lateijr rejlieated, I pay no regard what¬ 
ever; as are his interests so will be his conduct. It is his interest to govern well, and to 
leceive the support of the British Government, without which he cannot stand. He knows, 
and I rather think is confident, that unless be does effect a reform, he will not have that 
support; this support is necessary, as well to secure him against the king's former advisers 
and minions as to enable him to subdue die groat rebellious feudatories in opposition to the 
government Tlie work of reform has hitherto been retarded by untcwartt circumstances. 
But 1 hope the time is at hand when it will make satidactury progress under the direction of 
the talents and experience of the minister, supported when rignt, and controlled when wrong, 
by the friendly counsel of a judicious resident. 

(signed) fV. C. Benttnck. 


Appendix, No. 28. 


MEMORANDUM on Ounn Avpaibs, by the Resident, Mr. Maddock. 

Since the first connexion between this state and the British Government, the sovereign 
of Oude has lield Iiis territories virtually in dependence upon the British Govcrnnieiit 
The dependent alliance which bound him to us, previous to the treaty of Lord Wellesley, 
was changed by that document into a nominal release from subjection to our authority 
in the government of his reserved territories; but he still continued answerable to the 
supreme government lor the due and proper administration of affairs in his own dominions; 
and ns he was precluded fiom adopting any measure of importance, even in the management 
of his own country, without the adVice and counsel of the British repiesentative at his 
court, his power could have been considered as viitunll;y no more than that of a viceroy, 
responsible to the authority from which it emnnntetl. 'i'he iiatuial eflbet of such a con¬ 
nexion would liave been under ordinary circuinstiiiices, the gradual establishment of the 
paramount influence of the British authority and piintiples of government, under a 
nuiuster dependent on our protection, while the nominal soveieign dwindled into a state 
puppet, of Use only for maintaining the pump and pageantry of ii court. That sticli weic 
not in fact the consequences of the tieaty of 1801, can he ascribed only to the persoiud 
character of the prince who then sat upon the tin one. Suadut All Khan was fond of power, 
he was active and intelligent, and it was his ainhitiuti to shake olf the trammels of British 
interfeience; but the stipnlatiuns of his treaty kepi him in constant dependence upon us, 
and as he could little brook the dictation and lestrnint aiising from that treaty, he was 
involved in continual altercations and diffeiences with the resident, mid opposed, foi the 
sake of opposition, every species of lefoi in which it was the object of the British Govein- 
nieiit to introduce into his ndministiatiun. Hu temper was soined bj the perpetual oppo¬ 
sition thus engendered, and his rule, ihoiigh vigoioiis and efficient, was disfigured hv 
cruelty and lapacity. The accumulation of wealth seemed to he his master passion, tliougli 
It may in his mind have been subservient to his ambitious pi ejects, had he found a f.ivoui- 
•ihle opjioitunity of piiuing them in pr.'ictict. Uiidei a pi nice of liiscbm scler, it is probable 
tliiit his countiy would have been bettei managed had he been rendeied virtually, ns well us 
nominally, independent of our contiol in ihe details of goveinmcnt, and been absolved Fiom 
.ill obligations but those of fealty and allegiance to us .is the guardiiii's mid protectors of 
ins independence, and of the integiity of his dominions Under his successoi, tbougli a 
prince of a very different ch.ir.ictcr, Loid ll.istings, seeing the embarrassments mid difficul¬ 
ties wliicli a state of almost constant collision between the court and the resident hud jmi- 
duced, wished, without dissolving die tieaty of 1801, to iclinquisli the practice of nilerfeieiico 
111 the internal affiiirs of Oude, niiil to leave the prince uncontrolled in the inn'iagemcnt (.f 
his countiy; and the controlling influence of the resident was in consequence diminished. 
But the good effects which might have been expected fiorn such a change of policy under 
Saadut All Khan, could not result from the measure under Ghassee-outl-Dccn; be was a 
weak prince, and having given up his authority into the iiuiids of a favourite, that individual 
alone reaped any benefit from the slackening of Ins innstei's shackles Under circum¬ 

stances where the control of the resident would have been peculimly salutary, w’heii indeed 
it was iiidis|)en8ablc to prevent a minister like Agii Mecr from squandering, as be did, the 
resources of die state on bis own private amuseinciils, lliat control was withdrawn; and us 
the minister under the cliatigc of svstem felt his strength .md seciiuty to consist, not in our 
favuui and approbation of his me.’ismes, but in die we.ikness and pm ttalitv of his master 
alone, the consequence was that during the whole of his admmistiution, he opposed those 
iiicasiires of refuiiii winch weie ireommended to him by die British Government foi the 
lienefit of the country, because they would have inteifeied with bis own miiuluments. Self- 
inieiest was the principle of bis rule, .ind die benefit of Ins soveieign were ns hide regarded 
by him, as the pleasure and the advice of the Biitisli Government; no single advantage that 
1 am aware of arose from Ins em.'incipatiou from the control of Biitisli influence. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to lieheve, lliat it the treaty of Lord Wellesley had been 
ciitorced, and it was well calculated to coirect the evils of such a regime, every object of 
British policy would have hcen attained; and the minister would have tieen restrained from 
usurping, not only the power, but die greater {xirtiim of" the income of bis sovereign. In 
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tb,e pre^t reigu the administration has become still more vicious, and the want of some ^ ot 
corrective inflacnce has been more seveieljr felt. The state pf the country may be judged FOEEIGIT. 

from the annexed mcmoiandnm on the subject, and the character of the ruling prince is -- ~ 

welt known to goveininent. Ills present majesty was bred up among women, and all his Appendix, No. 28 . 
ideas ore eftcminate; he has no sound talents and less habitude for business; and the ^ “““ 

government of his country must devolve into other hand«. But iic is wakeful and extra* 
vagant in his expenses, and will never Iw satisfied with any administration that attempts to 
limit his income. The expenditure of his muhuls is already exorbitant, and there i« every 
prospect t)>at, if unrestrained, he will go on increasing it as long as he lives. Yet the * 

revenues of tlie country have diminished gieatly m his tune, and must continue to dimi¬ 
nish ; and ns they have long been inmicquatr to the expenses of the state, the fatal effects 
of the present system, though they may be delajeil as long as the hoartis of Srnidut Ali 
Khan can furnish tcmpoiary relief, nuist at length he felt m in the total derangement of the 
finances. Ail the ministers tliat have lield office in the piesent reign liave been exempt 
from control by tlie resident. They have had onlv to consult the pleasure of their master; 
thejr own fuvouiites have been placed in all situations of trust tiiid emolument, and not an 
officer of the goveiiiment has been actuated by any otliei motive than self-aggrnndirement. 

In the mean tunc tlie countiy has been going to ruin, and from want of uider, arrangement 
or stability in the goveiiiment, oppression and anaichy universally prevail. The people have 
111 consequence no faith in, and no leliance on their government, and constant desertion of 
tlie inhabitants is going on fram the capital and the rest of the kingdom.* It is my opinion, 
that matters would never have ni rived at their pi esent condition, if the Britisii Government 
had continued to exercise that control over the government of Ondc, which it is by treaty 
authorized to assume. The iinnistei of tlie late king would then not only have consulted 
the British Government, but he would have felt that Ins only security lay in governing so us 
to gum its appiobation He must have lestraincd his own cxoibitnnt inpncity and extrava¬ 
gance, and introduced such a system of administration as would conduce to tlie general 
prospeiity of the country. We should iiavc seen the farming system generally abolished, 
and an ecpiitable as.se«smeiit for a teim <>f \cais substituted in its place: while an efficient 
judicial system would have been enfoiced, anil the police of Oude would have been put on 
n proper footing. Under weak and indulciH punces, like the late and the piesent king, when 
tlie minister must be the master, we can Iwve no hold and no check upon him, if we refinin 
fiom intcrlering to secure the apponumeut of .1 pioper peison, and from exercising a ceitnin 
ointrol ovei ins proceedings. 1 he prince is icsponsible to the supiemc government lor the 
good government of his country; while the minister, the virtnul sovereign, is altogether 
irresponsible under our present system, and while the Hntish Guveriimeiit is Ixiund to 
ensure the due administration of the afiuirs of this state, we debar ourselves of the only 
legitimate means wiiereby we might always secure a gootl government foi the people of 
Oude If the king were himself an efficient ruler, theie would be less icasoii fur us to 
ii'turfero in the iippuiiumeiit of liis iniiiistei ; it would be unwise to do so. But wliere 
eveiy thing depends upon the ciiiiiactcr of the person to be selected, tlie selection ought 
not to rest with a weak, capiicious niuitaich, and though it would be cuinpjiatively iitiiin- 

K irtaiit whethci die miiiislci uiidei .1 competent sovciei^rn wcic well or ill-disposed to the 
Mtish Governineiit, .uid willing 01 not to forwaid its views of jiolic) foi die government 
of the couiiliy, it is in vain to expect that oui objects can be utUiued lliruugli lui absolute 
ministei, ditogethci iiulepcinlent of our aulhoiity, m whose appointment or dismissal fioin 
office we sciupulously abstjiii fioni intcifeieuce, who has consequently no obligation titul 
no fear of oui leseiilinent, and may liuppcii to owe his elevation or continuance 111 office 
to Ins professed ennmy to our rule. It is well known to be iiiy opinion, ihut the iiulividnal 
who at present aspires to the neahnt, and who has viitually diiect^ nil the king’s proceed¬ 
ings, and all the measures of his government fui Some mouths, is in his heait more decidedly 
inimical to us than could possibly he expected in a pel^on who has so long enjoyed the 
benefits of our protection, and who owes, if not liis existence, the piesei viuiun of uii iinniense 
fortune which he nin.'isseil 111 this countiy, to the asylum winch has been afloided to him in 
the British teiiitory My sentiinetils legniding him, us expressed at the time when ins 
return to Lucknow was in agitation, leinain unalteied; and 1 am still of opinion, that with 
our previous knowledge of bis character, we should eitliei have peisistcd in excluding him fiom 
power III tiiis kingdom, 01 have accepted ins pioposition to assume office under our sanction, 
iiiid on a clear understanding that Ins influence was to be exerted for the furtherance of those 
objects of reform in which the British Government was interested. 

But while the Biitisli Government wishes to restrain us lepresentative from all conti'ol 
over llie minister, and nil iiiterfeicnce with the details of his administration, the Oude autho¬ 
rities themselves feel the utter improcticnbility of carrying op successfully the duties of 
government without his counteiiaiice and suppoit. It is impossible for them to curtail the 
royal expenses unless backed by the resident; they can never conclude an equitable setth*- 
ment of the revenue without some such guarantee to the landholders as his sanction would 
alTord ; and no minister would venture upon any considerable reduction of the army without 
his concurrence and advice. A ministry here is powerless for all good purpose*, witlmut the 
acknowIed|^ed sanction and co-operation of the resident, and the reason is obvious, no class 


* Of 300 Shroffs said to have been settled in Lucknow m (he reign of Sadut Ati Khan, not more 
than seventy now remain. 
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of people can place confiilcnce in the permanence of their power while it tlepcnd* only on 
the capi ice of a pi nice, of whose weak uiul v,»cillatin{{ citspnsition they arc all aware at this 
nioiiieiit: the km}; could not dishaiiil any consulerahle portion of his army, unless the 
inensurc was known to he sanctioned by tlie Biiiish Government, without the almost certain 
risk of scnous inntinv and disorder; much less will he ever be able to ailbct a radical reform 
in his lei ritoi ml iidministration without the nid and guarantee of the resident. The zemindars 
aiul other laiidlioldei's have no faith, no confidence in his majesty’s government, or in the 
vcrbil 01 HiiUen agreements of bis local officers; those who are strong, set his authority at 
defiance, and protect themselves by foice from the aggressions and exactions of his aumils; 
while the we.iker combat the system under winch they suffer by fraud and stealth ; and when 
sorely oppiesscd betake themselves to flight, and endeavour to idemnify themselves for the 
loss of their houses and their properly by lecouise to robliery and plunder. From all that Icon 
ascei lain of the <tatu of Oiule, 1 feel conviiicecl, that no levenue system on equitable principles 
can ever he effected by the unaided efforts of the Oude government. Constant oppression, 
and the lialiitu.il hi each of all contracts with the people, have so completely destroyed their 
eoiifidence in then mleis, that they cannot be expected to trust them again; while, as they 
themselves di'claie, they would agree to pay much higher rents than at present, and would 
.ipply themselves to the cultivation of their lands, in the fullest security that the contracts 
made with them would not he iiifiingcd it those contiacts were only guaranteed by a British 
officer. A iniiiister of Oude know* well the disadvantages he luboiiis under from this feeling 
ofdistitist and insecurity, and it would be impossible for him, however honest and well- 
disposed he may pcisoiinlly bo, to prevent those employed under him in the collection of 
ilie levetitio, fioiii following the rack-renting, oppressive system, winch alone can render 
their nppoiiitiiieiUs profitable to themselves, or enable ihcni to meet tlie protialile exactions 
to which they may themselves be subjected At tins moment, several of the aumils, to 
whom the collection of the levrnues has been intrusted, can find no linnkcr who will 
become secuiity for the anioiint they have engaged to p.iy, and the ministry bos found 
It iiecessarv to suiiound the revenue farmer with a mihtaiy foice, under an oflicer appointetl 
to wiilcli and control him, in oidei to pictent ins embezzlement of the rents which may pass 
through his lihiuU. In such a state of things, and when such expedient* are judgetl neres- 
sriiy, no niiitu.il confidence can exist between the goveinmcnt and the collector/flr between 
the collectoi and the people. The whole frame of government becomes disorganized, and 
the subjects leaiii to withold p.iynieiit of the dues of the state till they are extolled from 
them by foice. 

Dining the Inst cold season, hnidlv a day elapsed tlinl we could not hear at Lucknow 
tlie flic of aililleij.at pkices which the king’s troops were besieging, or in engagements 
lictvvcen them .‘ind the zemnidais. Now again that the season tor opeiatioiis has urriveti, 
we have hostilities carrying on in the immediate viciiiily of the capital. At one place, a 
shoi t distance from lienee, nn atuck w.ns made upon the force under tlie aiiiiiil Imiut Lul 
i’.itinik a lew days ago, when the insiiigeiits succeeded in ciiptiiriiig three guns, and putting 
die royal iiiriiy to flight, with consideinble loss. 'Ihe spiiit of opposition is evidently on the 
incieuse, and tfie luniibei of rcmindais capable of resisting the power of tlic local ofliceisnnd 
of opposing, sometimes with success, the king’s leguini tioops, is yearly augmenting. A 
/emnid n bi dies the numil, oi periiups die iiiiiiister, lo coiiiiive at Ins iisiirpatiun of the villages 
111 Ins neighboiiihood, and at Ins building a strong fort and conveying guns into it, and 
when he has stiengtiiened himself suffitieiitly, he sets the authoiity of the aumil ul defiance, 
and will not yield without a dcspeinte struggle to the army whicli may he sent against him 
(loin tlie ciipit.d. Notwidistamhng some solitary iiistuiices of more tl an oidnmry energy, 
displ.iyed by the pieseiit udniniistiulioii to subdue this rcfiuctoiy spiiit iii the zcniindiirs, as 
ill tile CISC of Seoileen, who wns lately suipiiscd and taken piisonei, the uudioiiiy of govern¬ 
ment li.is, genet ally speaking, leceivctl no accession of strength; and in the ihstnct of 
Molniindee, fuimcd iionniially to a nephew of lliikeem Melulce, but in lenlity to himself, a 
more gciieial conibinaiioii of the insurgent zemiiiilars to oppose ins rule has lately been 
nigaiiized th.ni w.is ever liefoie known, lie will probably be able to collect little revenue 
widiout figining foi it, and when this spirit of opposition is thus boldly evinced against a 
jierson who yields the whole military power of the state, the dispositiuii of the people in 
other districts will not be more peaceable oi submissive. Some of the most powerful uumils, 
whetliei bribed to connivance at the usuipations of the zemindars, or conscious of their own 
weakness and in.ibility to coeice them, seem willing to abstain from interfering with them, 
and allow them to assume and exercise the powei and privileges of petty princes in the land 
over which tliey iiile, to make war upon anotliei, anil nut unlrequently, to Jay the uiiprotect^ 
villages III ihcir vicinity midei contiibutioii. 

The British Government enjoins its icsident to avoid, scrupulously, all Intel ference in the 
details of the adniuiistraiion; white that of Ouilc, conscious of its weakness, is ever anxious 
or his support and countenance in any measure that it desires to accomplish. It is the 
opiiiiuti of every man who is calietl to administer the affaiis of this kingdom, that his plans 
cannot succeed without the previous sanction of the resident; and he is constantly endea¬ 
vouring to ohtnni from that officer, by indirect means, the assistance and advice which lie 
finds necessary to strengthen his own liands; and in this unoniolous state of things must 
often make use of the name and authority of the resident for liie accomplishment of objects 
which, if that officer's right to counsel and interfere wereppenly avowed, he would haltete 
to approve or sanction The resident cannot enter into the tneriu of the question which 
he IS precluded iioni ii)vcstigatui& and of which lie bears only one side; and bis advice, if 

under 
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” circiimstBnces he ventures to give it, can be regarded only as that of a private 

ttidividual. For myself, I rarely give any opinion on points submitted to me, because I am 
hot master of the subject, and can only recommend the government to do that whicit appears 

them best; and while the ministry complain of my apathy and backwardness to co-nperate 
.with them, they make use of my name to sanction their proceeding, os boldly as if their 
measures had actually been framed m concert with me. The late minister, Moatumud>oud> 

< Dowlah, from long possession of power was so firmly established, that he must have stood 
less in need of this fictitious support to his administration; but it is his decided opinion, that 
the removal of the controlling influence of the resident over the affairs of this government in 
Che time of Lord Hastings was the greatest misfortune that it could have sustained. Fuzl Ah, 
Ramdial and Akbnr Ali, were utterly unable to govern for want of this influence; ami I 
fiini^ Mehudee Ali Khan is fully sensible how weak and inefficient his rule must be, iinsup. 
portra by the British Government. While therefore from principle and policy, and a wish 
to leave the sovereign uncontrolled and unshackled in the measures of his government, we 
endeavour to refrain from taking any part in the administration, the ministry in want of that 
auj^port which we withhold, would fain persuade ns, against our inclination, to resume the 
'position which, according to the treaty with Saadut An Khan, we ought to maintain in the 
oirection of the a(fairs of Oude. 

As far as the question concerns the independence of the sovereign, it will be expedient to 
be guided, not only by abstract principles, but also by the circumstances of the particular 
case and the characters of the individuals concerned in its decision. It will, I presume, be 
taken for granted, that the present king can never become virtually the ruler of his dominions. 
He can only be a tool in the hands of his minister; and not possessing the judgment and 
discretion that would secure his selecting the best minister, if the choice is left to him, it 
must depend upon chance or caprice, or most probably, the influence of his women, on whom 
the choice will fall. If left entirely to himself, it is not likely, considering his fickleness of 
disposition, that he would ever long retain the same ministers. His favourites would con¬ 
stantly be changing, and lliey in their turns would be his ministers. From persons of this 
description no g6od could lie anticipateil, and it would lie unnatural to expect any reform at 
their hands. To flatter and humour their master, and to make the most of the oppoitunity 
to enrich themselves, would be the objects of their government; and if, whnt is not to be 
expected, a man of talent and energy, such fur instance as Hukeem Mehudee, were to find 
himself so firmly established in power, and had brought his master to a state of such absolute 
dependence upon him ns Moatumiid-odd-DowIah had done witli the late king, that he might 
follow without fear of offending his master any coarse of policy which he approved, he 
becomes absolute, and though the king and the kingdom have preserved their independence 
of foreign control, they will have faUeii into the gtasp of a domestic despot, who may convert 
the resources of the country into a source of private emolument to himself, and impoverish 
the state to satiate his own avarice. 

Nominal independence under such circumstances could lienefit neither the king nor the 
country * how much more beneficial would it be that such a minister should be under the 
control of some competent and disinterested authority, that would prevent his abusing the 
trust reposed in him * Had Montumiid-ood-Dowlah not been emancipated from this contiol, 
how diflbrent would have been the result of his administration J There is every piobability 
that, instead of sacrificing the country for bis own private emolument, and rejecting every 
project for reform, he would have courted our approbation, and entered cordially into our 
views for the benefit of the state. Excepting the loans that in his time we ohtiiined from 
this state, no object in which the British Government was much interested was gained 
through him; and even with respect to the money which was lent to us, a large poition of 
It was only transferred from the king’s treasury to ours, there to remain for the minister’s 
perpetual benefit. 

The character of the present is far inferior to that of the late king, and the country is in 
a more disastrous state now than it was at any period of Ghazee-ood-lWn’s reign. 'I'hough 
scarcely two-thiiiis of the revenue can be collected,* the rojal cstablishmenu are infinitely 
more expensive than at any former period, and while the king remains uncontrolled, they 
will continue to increase. If we maintain our present system of noii-interferciice, his 
minister must either retain his favour by furnishing him with funds for all his extraiagances, 
or must reduce him, by intoxication and other means, to such a state of utter nnbecilitr, that 
he will be able to rule independently of his master. It would be vain to expect that eitlier 
the king himself, or a minister in the circumstant^s I have described, will feel any pride or 
ambition for the good government of the country beyond what may be consistent with their 
desire to raise the icvenue; and what minister in such circumstances will forego the 
immense advantages that the present system of venality and corruption hold out to him ? It 
would at tlie present day require the exertion of the greatest talent and perseieinnce in a 
wise and beneficent prince to eflect a thorough reform in the corrupt and vicious system 
which prevails, and has been strengthened and confirmed by many years of misrule. Where 
there is neither the wish nor, perhaps, the power to correct the abuses of the government, 
the present system must of necessity continue in force, and the evils to which it gives birth 
must go on increasing, till luin and bankruptcy foil upon a state, which in hoarded wealth 
was a few years ago the richest in Asia. The disorder and misrule that prevail in Oude 
have been depicted in such strong colours for a series of years, that one would naturally 
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^ conclude the descriptions of them exag^erAted, as it appears impossible that such a state of 

FOREIGN. things could have existed for a nhmber of years without bringing on a crisis that would 

have worked out a remedy for the evils complained of 5 and one might be inclined to think 
Appendix, No. 28. the present system less objectionable and prejudicial than it appears to be, from a knowledge 

„ that It has lasted so long without ending in total ruin and the downfall of the government 

*''*** complain«S of have not been always stationary. The degrees in which they 
Mr. ^ fluctuated, and the utmost misrule and disorder that have at any time 

prevailed may have been partial and not general at one time throughout the kingdom. 
Certain it is, that flourishing districts have been, under tyrannical and rapacious aumils, so 
completely devastated in a tew years as to be left almost uninhabited, and have at a sub¬ 
sequent period, under milder and better management, been restored to prosperity. The 

E cultural population may be considered as a machine of wonderful elasticity, for however 
y may be wronged and oppressed, and even when deprived of their all, and forced to 
desert their villages and seek a temporary livelihood in other countries, their natural love of 
home will recall them to cultivate again their hereditary fields on the slightest prospect that 
gleams upon them of better treatment than they had before experienced there ; and when a 
district has been ruined and depopulated, and little or no revenue can any longer be extracted 
from it, it has been customary to farm it on moderate terms for a number ot years to some 
man of property and good management, whose interest it has immediately become to allure 
back the fugitive zemindars and ryots till, by keeping faith with them for a time, and 
encouraging them with hopes of continued protection, he has succeeded m restoring the 
district to order, and raising tiie revenues to their former standard. Some parts of Onde 
arc now in a high and beautiful state of cultivation, while others are deserted and overgrown 
with jungle. But upon the whole, the state of the country is described as being in greater 
disorder now than at any former period, and it is natural that this should be the consequence 
of the weak and vicious administration of the present ruler. I'he inefficiency of the police 
was never, I understand, so glaring and palpable as at present. '1 he capital and its environs 
which, under Moatumud>ood-Dow1ah, used to be us safe and well guarded as any city in 
India, are now the scenes of mighty robberies and murders, and on tlie roods in the vicinity 
whicli might then be traversed without fear, either by night or by day, unarmed individuals 
are now so beset by thieves and desperate characters, that no one thinks of passing along 
them without protection. To account, however, fur the manner m which a state like this 
has been enabled to exist under a long course of misrule, and that matters can go on from 
worse to worse without an ultimate explosion, we htfve only to reflect on the political posi¬ 
tion of the sovereign and his subjects The former feels security against the mutiny of his 
army, or a rebellion among Ins subjects, in the treaties by which he is connected with the 
supreme government. His power being confirmed by other means, be has no stimulus, no 
inducement, to seek for its stability in the love and gratitude of his people; while bis 
servants and his subjects, knowing our obligations to maintain bis throne, and believing 
that the acts of his government have the approbation and sanction of the British autho¬ 
rities, and that any insuirection or rebellion against his authority will be immediately 
quelled by our power, are virtually deprived of those meons of security and self-defence 
against outrageous tyranny, which other people would find in resistance and revolt. Till 
lately, our aid was constantly and openly afforded in support of the Oude government, and 
British troops were annually employed in the coercion of refractory zemindars. Since his 
Lordship in council wisely and justly resolved that military assistance sliould no longer be 
granted to the king's local officers till the circumstances of each case requiring such luter- 
fereiice were explained to tlie British authorities, and they had first decided on its merits, 
such applications are no longer made to us, and the great zemindars have been gradually 
increasing their means of resistance, and many of them have become independent of the 
local iiumils. In some parts of the teiritory they are entirely beyond the control of the 
chuckladars, and make such payments of revenue as they please, and in some instances 
withhold payment altogether. But the great mass of zemindars and cultivators ptissess not 
those means of opposition, which strong forts and large bodies of armed followers give to the 
more powerful, and they must yield their necks to the yoke of oppression, till they iearn to 
resist It without fear of being opposed by our troops. The military force maintained by the 
king of Oude is preposterously large} and a considerable portion of it, exceeding in number 
40,000 men, with guns, is scattered over the country to strengthen ^e hands of the local 
officers, and to secure the collection of the revenue, yet they are not found sufficient for the 
duties they have to perform: and if the people were assured that the king would receive no 
military aid from us, the probability is, that his own attempts to coerce his subjects would be 
defied and every where resisted. In the smaller independent native states with which I am 
acquainted, 1 have always observed a certain moderate limit, beyond which the tyranny and 
oppression of rulers could not pass. It is pointed out to them by self-interest, and as they 
have no resources to depend upon from without, they pursue that course of management 
which their own means can render most advantageous to them. Instead of exciting thdir 
subjects to resistance^ they are compelled to conciliate them, and a moderately good govern¬ 
ment is the consequence of their polii^. Here there is no such oblimtion upon the governors; 
' the king is not dependent for his income on the revenues alone which may be anDually raised 

from his dominions, for he found a treasury of hoarded wealth at his command on ascenutng 
the throne, and he has not therrfore been compiled to seek the legitimate means of rendering 
bis territories more productive. His roiniste^ meanwhile, have found their own interest in 
maintaining the present ^em under which the country is paredied out among a set of 
great farmers, whose only objrat is to enrich tbemaelves^ ami who care not a straw for the 
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permanent pnMperity of the districts which it falls to their lot to collect and plunder. The or 

misery and ruin which tb^ odcasion to thousands of the subjects are unknown to the kingi FOREIGN, 

who is satisfied if they make good the rent they have stipulated to pay, and those petty ' 

governors being allowed almost absolute power in their own districts, there exists no sym- Appendix, No. SB. 
psthy between the people and the government; while the latter, unwilling to believe that 
ilie defalcadons in the revenue arise from over«a.ssc8snient and undue exactions, takes its ™ 

revenge on the farmer for balances unpaid, and sends another to succeed him, who, finding j|p 
his farm deteriorated and its resources diminished, must have recourse to still more grievous ' • 

exactions to make good bis bargain and save himself from ruin; and thus a succession of 
anmils takes place, each more oppressive than his predecessor; and the government is not 
ware of the rum it is causing, till at length no one will accept the farm but on terms which 
involve a vast sacrifice of revenue, that comes too late to save the district from temporary 
ruin. The revenues are thus at this time yearly diminishing;* and if tlie goveinment bad 
miy to depend upon this source of supply, it would long ere this have changed its system, for 
its expenses have not been proportionally decreased; on the contrary, they have been and are 
increasing. The very arrears into which the army and other establishments had in tiie mean 
time fallen would, under ordinary circumstances, in any government have brought about a 
revolution or a change of system; and here also the sovereign of Oude is, by his connexion 
with us, placed in a different situation from that of other princes; for it cannot be imagined, 
that an army of 60,000 men would have quietly submitted to remain, some a year, some two 
years and upwards, witliout pay, but from a fear that we should protect the king against any 
serious and general mutiny of the troops to enforce payment of tlicir arrears. The most 
powerful aumils, from the same feeling, evince a degree of subordination and olietlicnce to the 
government, even to the relinquishment of tlieir offices, and the almost certain consequeiicei^ 
loss of liberty, honour and property, which could not be expected from them if tliey had no 
cither fear than that of their own government. If the stale of Oude had no right to our 
protection, these officers could resist its power with every prospect of success, and many of 
them would no doubt do so; and not only could not the government pursue its present 
system of misrule without the understood sanction of our Government, it would shortly crum¬ 
ble to pieces, and the aumils or the leaders of the army would portion out the kingdom 
amongst themselves. Its alliance with us alone enables it to exist, and to pursue a system 
decidedly detrimental to the prosperity of its subjects. But the people of Oude are entitled 
as well as its sovereign, to our protection; and he is under obligations to us to govern them 
well. Yet hitherto we have discharged only one of our duties; and while maiutaiuing and 
augmenting the power and dignity of the ptince, and secnring iimi from all aggrc&sion, we 
have neglected tlic claims of the people, and have been instrumental in riveting the chains 
by which they are kept down and prevented from asserting tlicir own rights, and securing by 
resistance a better government for themselves. When Loid Hastings proposed that we 
eliould withdraw from our system of interference in the details of the administration, the 
Imon of independence was received with gratitude and exultation by tlie Oude goieinment; 
and while it was ambitious to enter upon its new career, it might probably have consented 
to the removal of our sulisidiary army from its territory; for when we gave up nil control over 
the administration of affairs within the kingdom, the presence of our troops was unnecessary 
to Hid in the internal management of the country, or to protect it from external danger. We 
at all events ought not, in justice to the people, to have allowed our army to remain merely to 
overawe them, and to be employed against them under a government and under a system of 
oppression, whicli we had renouncetl all right and all intention to restrain. We ought, 1 con¬ 
ceive, to Iiave stipulated for tlie removal of our troops before we rendered the king indepen¬ 
dent of our control Then the prince and the people would have been restored to their 
natural position of the governor and the governed, and the weight of our influence would not 
have been thrown all into one scale. But iii consulting our own convenience and iii seeking 
a way out of the embarrassing predicament in which we befoie found ourselves, the interests 
of the people appear to have been overlooked, and all our subsequent endeavours to improve 
their condition have proved of no avail. In vain have wc endeavoured to induce tlie Oude 
government to introduce, through native or European agency, a more equitable and sensible 
mode of revenue management. The system under which so much evil has been pro¬ 
duced continues unchanged, while the profligacy and coiruption of the court, though always 
notorious and almost proverbial, have ruined the character of the government as eflectuaily 
in other countries ns the impolicy wind weakness of its measures have destroyed it in the 
estimation of its own subjects. 

The British Government has ail along acknowledged itself responsible for the good govern¬ 
ment of Oude, and having lately pronounced its resolution to see a reform eflected in the 
administration, has a task of real difficulty to perform, and one that it appears iinposMble 
to accomplish without a wide departure m>m the system of non-interference wliich has so 
long prevailed. To effect its objects, it must either restore the relations between the two 
states to the footing on which they were placed by the treaty with Saudut AIi Khan, or it 
must take a still more active and prominent part in the control and superiniendence of 
af&irs than was contemplated by the noble framer of that agreement. 


* It may be added as a cause of the present dcfaloation of the revennes as compared to the income 
realized in the time of Moatumad-ood-£>owlah, that during the whole period of his ministry, the prices 
of agrieultoral produce maintained a very high standard in this part of India, whereas in the last 
tiitee years they have fi^en off so mneh as to increase the difficulty of paying the rents, and the 
mttmi amount cannot now be letJized £ram an estate that it yielded without exaction during his 
ndministration. 
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The objections of government to each a coarse of proceediiw, while it can possibly ba 
avoided* were suted in the resolution of government, dated 28th Alay 1830; but the state of 
oiFairs at this court since that period has prevented me from pursuing the line of polity 
therein explained for my guidance. Had ciroomstances been more favourable for the 
experiment of sudi a system of corrective control over die Oude government as was there laid 
down, 1 must be allowed to doubt whether it would have been productive of the beneficial 
results that were anticipated from it, even if it were possible for a resident to exercise 
a right of censure and animadversion on the acts of the ministry, without overstepping the 
line chalked out as the limit of bis interference. If, for instance, the expression o f his seoti> 
ments had tlie desired weight with the Oude government, bis notice of the oppression and 
misrule of an auniil or other public officer would insure that person's dismissal from office^ 
He could not applaud or censure the measures of an individual without touciiing the char 
racter of the man, and tliereby influencing his fortunes, contributing to his promotion or 
disgrace, and exercising that species of patronage which he is particularly instructed to 
avoid. If, on the other hand, government was averse to listen to his advice, they would 
render such interference futile and inefiectual by openly reprimanding the officer complained 
against, whiUt he was secretly supported and maintained in bis appointment Out the truth 
is, that from the jealousy and suspicion with which tlie resident is viewed and treated by the 
cuuit of Oude, he is not at present m a competent situation to judge of the proceedings of 
the government or its suboidmate functionaries. Neitiier the officers of the government nor 
prnate gentlemen are allowed to visit the resulencyv from wiium the resident might learn 
tile true posture of aflairs, the sentiments of the people, or the condition of the country. No 
official communications are made to him by the government of its measures proposed or in 
progress unless when his advice or assistance are required, and he becomes acquainted with 
its acts and itueniions only by common report, or tlirough the doubtful ciiannel of a news> 
man stationed at the palace-gate. To enable him to exercise the limited species of control 
autliurizcd by govei nment, he must recover that influence and that posiuon with relation to 
the government and tlie people, which belonged to Ins office before its duties were restricted 
and remodelled by tlie Marquis of Hastings, or his attempt to act up u> ids instructions of 
the 20tli May will lead liim gradually back to the former state of things. In tlie meantime, 
however, he must expect to meet with as much opposition as mistrust and jealousy con 
throw in his way, and to be accused of more interference in details than ins own government 
wisiies or autliorizes him to exercise. Unless, indeed, the Oude government is cleany apprized 
that it is expected, according to the stipulations of its treaty wiili us, to consult the resident 
end be guided by ins advice in every measure of importance, and finds it its interest to treat 
him witli confidence, ins interference at all can be productnc only of ill-will, and ins pro¬ 
ceedings will constantly lie construed into dictation and opposition to tlie pleasure of the 
sovereign. It being the object of his Lordship in council to excite in tlie native government 
the disposition to govern well, and to leave tins disposition, when excited, to operate in its 
own way without any special guidance or dictation on our part, tlie first point to be secured 
is siicli a reliance of tlie inferior state on the supreme government that its mam ambition will 
be tlie approbation of that government. But our measures have been calculated to wean the 
king of Oude from pupillage and dependence on ourselves, and his present advisers have 
laboured to separate his interests fiom ours, and to estrange his mind as much as possible 
from tlie habits in which he had been brought up, of perfect reliance upon us. 'llie ambition 
to govern well might easily be instilled into the mind of a prince like the present king, by a 
resident so situated as to obtain an influence over him; but it will depend nut on linn, but 
on his ministers, whether his good intentions will be realized, and they cannot be exerted to 
promote the welfare of the country by feelings of patiiotism or honourable ambition, to in¬ 
crease their own and tiieir master’s reputation; they can be eflectually swayed by no motives 
but iheir own personal benefit, unless they feel themselves dependent on our government for 
the pel manence of their power. The encouragement which die resident can give to plans of 
reforin, and his attempts to lead the Oude government to a better system, will be eifectuai 
just in proportion to the extent of his influence over the ministry. But where it unfortunately 
happens that the minister is ilecidedly opposed to British influence, has instilled his own 
principles into the mind of bis sovereign, and has engrossed bjs favour and confldence, it 
were vain to ex|)ect that the voice of the resident will be attended to. If we must interfere in 
die administratioB, still leaving the government in the hands of the king or his minister, we 
can only avoid the embarrassment of constant collision and mutual irrilution by first securing 
the attachment of the nunistw, and his dependence upon ourselves. The British Government 
is averse to involve itself in a connexion of this kind, and the obligation which it infers of 
support to the niiiiisler ot our choice, and 1 am fully aware of the objecituns which may be 
raised to such a couise of policy; but the question of our interference to secure a reform in 
the ailininistrativii of this state is beset with difficuldes, and if the attempt is to be made 
with any prospect of success, without our assutiiing the actual charge and direction of the 
government, 1 know no other course by which we can so effectually preserve a nominal 
sovereignty for the king of Oude, and secure a good government for his subjects. Thera 
must be far less apparent and visible interference in a plan of this kind than under any othw 
system, and what there is would hardly be offensive. We siiould direct unseen die main¬ 
spring of the machine, without seeming to touch die subordinate and dependent wheels by 
which jt was worked; and dll the minister feels himself responsible to us fur his administra¬ 
tion. our interference must be minute and vexatious without the least certainty of iu being 
efficacious; but die control of the resident over die minister must be complete to render it 
of use, and would involve to constant and vigilant a superintendeoce over every branch ef 
the administration, that it may be apprehended the government of the oountiy would be 
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tra^ferred to hit hands; and it may be argued that, better than this would be the actual 
and open ainamptiun of the government under British functionaries. 1 am fully sensible of FOREIGN, 
the force of suc^lgections; and if a minority of the sovereign or any other favourable cir- Aonendix No 28 
oumstance wpwm aiFotd us an opportunity of taking the government temporarily into our own ™ 
band%Lsl(ould consider Uiat a far preferable atternative; for such a measure can alone on 

eiM|||f^he radical reforms which the system requires, and the influence of the resident Owde Aflhira, by 
.arfmised through a minister would not go to change the system, though it would control Mr. Maddoeh. 
and amend its operations. ^ If the king were dependent for his income on the territorial 
revenue of his dominions, it is not improbable that he himself might be induced to accede to . 

a proposition for the temporary transfer of Ins territory into the hands of the British Govern* 
ment, as there can be no doubt that under our management it would be inflnitely more pro* 
ductive to him than it is at present. But he is not yet compelled by want to resort to such 
an ^pcidieot, and would nut consent to it readily, as he may be expected to do to a measure 
t>y'~whtetirUu>u^i his power will apparently be curtailed, bis royal dignity would be unim* 
paired, and the government would be conducted in his name, and by his officers. It was 
suggested a few years ago by the British Government, that if the king would consent to the 
measure, British officers might be employed in the management of the country with every 
prospect of advantage to his majesty) and the certainty of great amelioration in the condition 
of the TOopIe. The same plan was proposed to me by Hakeem Mehudee on his first arrival 
at Luewnow, and Muatumud*ood*DuwIah, than whom no one is better acquainted with die 
state of the country and the evils of the prevailing system, has frequently expressed to me 
his conviction, that all other measures can prove but palliatives, that this is the only remedy 
which can be of avail. Officers so employed could act only under the control of the resident, 
or some other functionary appointed by the British Government to superintend their labours, 
and the territorial management being given up to us, there would remain but a shadow of 
government in the hands of the king. Tins pioposition, therefore, though it did not express 
such a meaning, must always have implied a teniporaiy transfer of the government into our 
hands. If the British Government is prepared to sanction a measure of tins kind and to 
take cliarge of the Oude territory, as it did some years ago of that of Nagpore, for a limited 
period or till some specific object is attained, and if the king would cede it to us, either m 
iiirm, or to be managed on his account, 1 cannot entertain a doubt that this, the finest 
province iii India, would be rapidly restored to a high state of prosperity; and that without 
infringing the customs, or making any alteration in the existing laws of the country, we 
should have the satisfaction of abolishing a most corrupt and oppressive system of misrule 
and tyranny, and adopting such measures as would prevent its revival soon after our super* 
intendcnce had been withdrawn. Arrangements might of course be made to rule the country 
through British agency, in a manner os little derogatory as {lossible to the dignity of the 
king. Every thing might continue to be done in his name, and the superintending British 
officer might be appointed by him, his naib, or lieutenant. There can be no doubt that tins 
would be a more encctual plan than the other of discharging ourselves of the duty which we 
owe to the people of Oude; but it would subvert our present relations with tins slate, and 
could only be effected by negotiation; whereas the plan of controlling the government 
through a minister would be the mere enforcement of an existing treaty. By the latter 
course we should incur no charge of aggression or encroachment; W the former we should 
lay ourselves open to the imputation oflieing actnated by a spirit of aggrandizement, winch 
imght excite the suspicions and fears of other dependent states. It is notorious, not only in 
India, but throughout a great portion of Mussulman Asia, that our character for moderation 
and forbearance in our Indian rule has gained its greatest support from the good faith which 
we have kept with the Oude state. We have even hod it lu our power to annex its territory 
to our own, but have abstained from all attempts on lU integrity, and the nominal imlepen* 
dence of its sovereign; and to satisfy the Mussulman world that we were still actuated 
by the same feelings, it would be iieceasary to convince them that we were compelled by 
the necessity of the case to a tempoiary occupation of the country, that we had no object in 
doing so but the benefit, not only of the ixiople but of the monarch himself, and that when 
that object were attained, we should replace the government in the hands of its legitimate 
sovereign in the same manner that we have lately restored the management of their teintones 
to the princes of Nagpore and Hydrabad. One or other of these plans must, 1 conceive, be 
adopted, if we really propose to introduce an eflectoal reform: 1 at least can suggest no 
other alternative. The time is in many respects favourable lor decisive measures, and the 
disorder and inismaiiagemeiit of tl^e native government have arrived at that pitch that, if it 
is intended to save the country and the ruling family from the ruin tliat is impending over 
them, the opportunity presented by the visit of the Governor-general to Lucknow should 
not be neglected. 

Before adopting a measure so decisive as the assumption of the government, though only 
for a time, we must be able to convince ourselves, if not the world, that a moral necessity 
compels us to make use of tlie power which we possess to rescue the people from tlieir 
present miserable condition, by substituting our own in place of the king’s authority over 
t bgtn- Our forbearance hilherto has war&d off the recouisc to this extreme remedy, and 
though we have avoided the opprobrium of aggression and cupidity, to whicli such a measure, 
however indispensable, would naturally expose us, we may accuse ourselves of an insufficient 
discliarge of our moral duty as the guardians of this state. The total failure of all former 
piftne and efforts to induce the local government to correct the abuses of its system, and the 
grounds which we have for despairing, from a retrospection of the past, of any future benefit 
the same course of policy that we have been pursuing for the lost twelve years, must be 
(445.._V1.) 3 a 8 our 
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our justification for any innovation ibat may now be introduced, and any infringement that 
we may be ceinjpeiled to make on tiie authority of the soirereigo. The opposition likely to 
be made to sutm a measure would be stronger on the part of the ministry, and all who profit 
‘ by the existence of the present order of things, that on that of the king. There are eircutn- 
stances in his situation and character which might help to reconcHe him to an abridgment 
of the actual power, if he could retain the pomp and aplendonr of royally, and the same 
circumstances would tend materially to justify the most decided measures that the supreme 
Mvernment might resolve to adopt under a profligate and imbecile prince on the throne of 
Oude. 1 have already expressed my opinion that the direct or indirect interference of this 
government is indispensably necessary to ensure the proper administration of affairs. Tha 
only way in which our influence can be brought into operation, indirectly but efibctoally^ 
is by the nomination of the minister, and by rendering him in a certain measure dependent 
upon us; and if that measure is considered an infraction of our treaties with Oude, and it 
appears impolitic to take upon ourselves the responsibili^ which it would entail upon ns of 
securing the good government of the country, though net bolding the reins in our own hauds^ 
there will remain no alternative bat to administer the government by our own agents, or 
leave it in the hands of persons of the king’s choice to be conducted by them for t&Ir own 
benefit while the interest of the state and every species* of reform are neglected. I think, 
however, that the objections to our assuming, under any pretext whatever, the direct admi¬ 
nistration of affairs, are stronger than any that can be brought against our controlling it 
througli an intermediate agent, nominally the servant of the kmg, and really tlie servant of 


the state, though acting under our guidance. There would be less difference between tha 
two measures m reality than in appearance; but if much good can be effected by an indirect 
qrstem of control, though it may embarrassing and not perfectly effectual for the purposes 
intended from it, it is still, I conceive, preferable to any measure that, however necessary, 
might be misiepresentcd as a btcach of faith and a wanton encroachment on the rights and 
territories of a dependent ally. Previous to having recourse to tliat extreme remedy for 
existing evils, it would have been desirable that the Oude government should be formally 
and distinctly warned of our resolution to adopt it. in case all other measures failed, and the 
inability of the government to work out a reform by its own means remained as apparent aa 
ever; and though the sentiments of government, communicated to me in Mr. Secretary 
Swinton’s letter of the 28th May last, have been fully explained to the king and the ministry, 
and they must have understood, from the tenor of that letter, that government contemplate 
the possible occurrence of a state of things that would justify oar direct interference, and 
was prepared in such an event, and would feel itself bound to interfere decisively, the nature 
of the measures which we proposed ultimately to adopt was not so clearly stated as to 
amount to a warning formal and explicit enough fur the importance of the occasion. True 
it is that, instead of amendment m the mode of government since that communication was 
made to the king, the practice of it has grown from worse to worse, and 1ms been disgraced 
by acts of cruelty and rapacity calling more loudly lor the interference of the siipi-eme 
authority than any former excesses committed in the last or the present reign; but much of 
the misrule and abuse of power that have prevailed in the interim may be attributed rather 
to the character of the individual at the head of affairs than considered a part of the system. 
The reputation of the king himself has, no doubt, suffered from the barbaious punishments 
inflicted on individuals who had immediately before enjoyed his regard and confidence; but 
he was instigated to these cruelties by the counsellor whose special duty it was to dissuade 
him from such excesses; and for the increase of anarchy and disorder that prevail in the city 
and the kingdom at large, the minister must lie considered solely respoiisilile. The personal 
character, however, of the reigning monarch is of ihut ilescription that it cannot be expected 
to influence essentially the character of bis government, which must ever depend upon the 
disposition and taienis of his minister, and this consideration renders it the more important 
that the choice of a minister, who must become for all purposes of good or of evil liie arbiter 
of the destinies of all ins subjects, should not depend alone on the whim and caprice, or the 
favour and affection of a person, the slave of women, without any firmness or consistent of 
diaracter, and liable to all the bias and prejtulicc engendered in the society in which he 
lives, hut that it should be swayed and directed by a power which has no interest but in the 
welfare of the state and the prosperity of the people. The political relations between natives 
on a footing of equality must vary according to circumstances, and can be tied down by xio 
everlasting laws. Much more should the connexion between a dependent principality and 
the sovereign power which protects it, and is in a measure answerable that the relative duties 
of the piince and his subjects are duly performed, be dependent on the actual cbndition of 
the parties rather than on any general notions of policy. If at the present time there were 
an able and virtuous prince seated on the throne of Oude, it should be an act of wisdom to 


relax the bonds by which, according to treaty, his independent exercise of the powers of 
sovereignty is controlled, and to leave him unshackled in his projects to benefit his subjects; 
but when a monarch of a very different character wears the crown, we are bound, 1 conceive^ 
to restrain him from the abuse of power by every check that we are already authorized to 
impose upon him; and if that is not sufficient to dissuade him from evil and to induce him 
to reform bis government, there is a paramount obligation upon us to remodel our treaties 
with him or abrogate them altogether. He is bound by his obligations to govern well, and 
to consult and be guided by the advice of the head of the British Government^ or its repre¬ 
sentative, in the administration of affairs. If he rejects our advice and admonition, and 
universal anarchy and misrule prevail throughout his dominions, he is artSwertdile to ns fiir 
a breach of his engagements; but we are not without ourreeponaibility to the people whom 
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wave uttprotected from the consequences of hia miseovemment, for what can have been w 

taeanl b;y oor guarantee of his ^possessions, subject to tne obligation of his ruling over the FORBION. 

people with justice and clemency, but that while wo protected him in the enjoyment of ‘ .. 

sovereign power, we engaged to secure them from the abuse of it? Though a degree of evil Appen dia, N o. 38 
and much embarrassment arose from the clashing of interests and a perpetual contest for 

? ower between the king and the resident at his court while the provisions of the treaty of ^ 

801 were acted upon, there can be no doubt that great advantages also arose from the ^ 

restraint placed upon tyranny and misrule by the superintending vigilance of the British 
representative, and evils of a more unquestionable and unqualified nature have resuited from 
die withdrawal of British influence over the administration of Oude. Of this every native 
of observation is sensible, and I fear the impression is not uncommon that we have connived 
at excesses, and have allowed the vices and mismanagement of the native government to 
go on unchecked, till the general disorder of the country would furnish us vath a plea for 
assuming the government into our own hands. Such a crisis may have already arrived, and 
if so, it has been hastened, if no* caused, by our principles of non-interference But if an 
event so little to lie desired, with a view to our reputation in India, and peiUaps in Europe 
also, can be protracted or provided against, it can only be by our again undertaking the duty 
of superintending and controlling the administration of affairs at this court, and by thereby 
infusing into the prcmtice of the government somewhat of the principles that actuate our own. 

Our aversion to this species of indirect control is not nnderstood by the people of the country, 
who would consider it a legitimate exercise of authority in the protecting over the protected 
power. The king desires it wlienever it will serve to strengthen his hands and add to bis 
weight and respectability among his subjects; the minister regards it as necessary to the 
due and efficient discharge of his functions; and the people look up to it ns their only security 

r lnst oppression, and without it will never be induced to repose confidence in tiieir rulers. 

kingdom of the extent and population and fertility of Outle, if placed politically in a 
situation of independence, would naturally have evinced the energy and strength required to 
maintain its independence, and for the establishment of a strong and efficient government 
tliroughout its dominions; but its connexion with us has enervated its power, and kept it 
in a state of pupillage and imbecility. It habitually leans for support upon the British 
Government, and I really believe can only prosper through our constant and cordial co-operao 
tion with it in the measures which it may devise for the amelioration of affairs. This cannot 
be accorded, unless those measures are m unison with our ideas of policy and propriety; 
and when we tell the government to judge and act for themselves, they sink under the 
responsibility, and are able to effect nothing, or make the want of our sanction and support 
their excuse for doing nothing. Let the British Government declare that from the interest 
it takes in the welfare of this state, it will aid it by counsel and support m restoring order 
throughout the countiy, and in putting down the corrupt and vicious system winch has 
rendered its administration inert and useless for all good purposes, and that we expect, in 
return, the faithful discharge of the obligations of all treaties by winch the state is bound to 
act in conformity with the advice of the Governor-general, and in virtual dependence upon 
the supreme government, and let us act firmly up to the stipulations of existing treaties, and 
it may not be too late to save this fine province without taking the management of it into 
our own hands; and we may rest assured that such a declaration will lie liailcd throughout 
Oude ns the harbinger of better days than have been witnessed for ages, and that all India 
will applaud the resolution to secure, without infiiugement of treaties, a better order of things 
for the people of Oude, and, though with modifications of bis absolute power, the dignity and 
splendour of the sovereign. 

Under such a system, it must be a task of the greatest difficulty to define the limit of our 
interference. It must be very extensive, and for a time, I should fear, very minute ; equiva¬ 
lent in fact to the virtual control and direction of the administration in all its branches; for 
it can only be by placing the resident in the situabon of a counsellor, whose advice, given in 
the name of his government, the Oude government will be bound to follow, that any benefit 
can arise from his interference and control. The restrictions upon his interference in the 
details of government and of his patronage in deciding upon the fitness of individuals pro¬ 
posed to fill important situations in the state must be withdrawn, and be must be rendered 
responsible for the success of the system which he is to superintend. He must be enabled to 
gnarantce upon the faith of his government the contracts entered into between the king and 
his officers or subjects for the payment of his rents, and under whatever title or designation 
his right of interference may be disguised, be mus^ 1 fear, be invested with powers above 
those of the nominal sovereign. The only question that remains is, whether such a system 
can be preferable to the absolute and avowed asiumption of the government, and, looking to 
the necessity of consulting the feelings and prgudices of the world, I think it is: the king 
would remain unshackled in bis expenset^ because be happens to possess a still unexhausted 
treosvry, and'it would only be necessary to direct the appropriation of that portion of ins 
income wbiifo is required for the maintenance of the public establishments, leaving the 
reddue at bis disposal. A short period also would suffice to show how much his finances 
might be improved under better management, and for ourselves we should avoid all imputa¬ 
tion of breach of faith, of being actuated by a spirit of encroachment, and of desiring to 
appropriate to ourselves the wemth of Oude, to which the assumption of the government in 
our own name could hardly foil to expose us; and to considerations of this nature we cannot 
atUttb too much weight 
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Thn gOTeroment of Oodc is divided into districts, or chuoklaa^ jrielding each s revenue of 
from 60,000 rupees to 84 lacs of rupees; they are farmed out to individuals, who, engaging 
to pay tlie stipulated snm, are, in addition ro the revenue management, invested with the 
whole power, ministerial and judicial. If justice can be said to be an ingredient in the 
government of Oude, they are, in short, governors of those provinces, the revenues of whijch 
Uiey engage to pay, and are designated either aumils, chuckl^ars, or mustagirs. 

Besides such divisions of territory, there are various large jageers made over to individuals 
for the support of establishments, and in those tracts of country the jageer^ars also exercise 
the full authority of aumils, and are at liberty to make the most of their Jageers by raising 
the rents to their utmost extent. 

But though farming out the country to the highest bidders, to court favourites, or to the 
most successful intriguers, is the favourite system of management, there are sometimes 
amaunee aumils placra in charge of districts; and amaunee management, if the ameen em-' 
ployed happens—a rare case— to be a person qualified, for such a trust, is, in the principle, 
somewhat similar to the British system of collection. The ameen, as the collector, ought 
faithfully to lodge all collections in the government treasury, his salary being a fixed sum, or 
a per centage on the receipts, with a few perquisites of office. In addition to bis revenue 
authority, he is also local governor, and has full powers in all matters, civil and criminal. 
Amaunee management appears only to be resorted to when the rapacity or mismanagement 
of the farmer has ruined the district; or when it is supposed capable of yielding a higher 
revenue, the ameen is sent to ascertain its foil resources. 

llie following are the principal divisions or districts into which the state is divided: 


Chttdikhs, or Districts 


Said to eontain 


Arerage Jumma, 
aaidtoba. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

Id. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Sultanpore 

Manekpore 

Puchumrat 

Sclair 

Sundeelah 

Mahomdee 

Ilainswaiah 

Khcerabad 

Buddoo Seraee 

Baraicb, &c. 

Dew’a Sitturkan 

Dureeabnd 

Bangermow 

Gosaeengunge 

Ramnuggur 

Nowabgunge 


19 

2 

4 

11 

11 

18 

22 

22 

1 

15 

7 

9 

9 

4 

3 

1 


R* 22,15,000 
1,09,000 
4,62,000 
6,11,000 
14,65,000 
5,12,000 
15,05,000* 
21,00,000 
61,000 
14,78,000 
4,90,000 
4,11,187 
5,12,000 
2,78,000 
1,37,000 
95,000 


Names of DiTisioDt 


of Teariy Revenue 


Lucknuw villages - - . 

Rent for ground for Brick, Lime, Silus, &c. &c. 
Abkaree .... 

The f^ar^l of the Newspapers 
The Mint .... 
Bazars and Gunges ... 
Saer and Custom Duties 
Cbuckla of Shah Jehanabad 


R" 1,10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
1,10,000 
15,000 
2,14,000 
8 , 00,000 
16,000 


The high atul lucrative situations of aumils are prizes too valuable to be obtained without 
intrigoe and favour at court; bribery and corruption appear the usual preliminaries to such 
appointmenU. The candidate, by powerful bribes and heavy nuzzurs to men of influence 
about the court, or by the strong female interest within the palace, is nominated by the king 
to the elevated charge. He gives security for the payment of his revenue contract, and binds 
bimselt^ by a written document, to maintain a good government over the extensive pergun- 
nahsand muhals intrusted to his care; he engages to study the interests of the people, and 
promote their welfare; to put down crime by the establishment of an efficient police, and so 
rule as to increase the government revenue. The period of bis engagement varies from otte 
to five yeara 

The farmer, rarely chosen from possessing those virtues essential to the faithful discharge 
of his extensive duties, but, on the contrary, too ofien selected from success in intrigue, or by 
capricious court favour, thus armed with the king's commission and full authority, proceeds 
to his ehai^ In addition to the government revenue to be paid into the treasury, the 
aumil generally has to raise from the peasantry the amount of the underhand bribesi and 

ttuzsurs 


Exclusive of Jageer of Mulka-^Zumanee R* 6,50,000. 
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nuzKun to the unprincipled court officers, by which be purchased his situation, amounting 
sometimes in largo districts, it may fairly be conduded,to 150,000 rupees; and after paying 
these, and collecting the government demand, the auiail has yet to moke his own fortune. 
He goes then to his district, bent upon self-oggrandizemcut, and urged to exact the lost 
penny from the pooplo by his anxiety lest hU enormous contract should fall short of its 
acooBiplisliment, and plunge him into difficulties, andpcrhai>s dishonour, should he fall under 
the dirolcosurc of the capricious court. 

A« illustmtivc of this system of purchasing appointments by bribery, an extract from the 
public ukhbor of 9th May 1830, may bo quoted. It is thcro stated, that Moonshce Gholanm 
Murtuza (an influential man at court) complained to the king, that when Meindoo ICian 
Bupodar, the aumil of Cbnda and Ikraich, was appointed to lus charge, he engined to give 
as a nuzzur, 50,000 rupees to the iiioonshcc, and 20,000 rupees to Maha Baja Kewa 
(being 70,000 in nuzzurs or bribes in excess to the government jumma,) but Meindoo Khan, 
aumil, having failed to pay the money, the moonshce requested tliat it might be taken from 
the aumil and carried to the account of government. The king ordered that it should be 
paid by Meindoo Klian's brother in Lucknow, and on that day 30,000 rupees in cosh, and 
10,000 rupees in hoondees, were paid by llic brother, and the money plMod at the king’s 
disposal by the moonshee. Ilaindiul was the security for this aumil, Meindoo Khan; and 
the king also ordered that Bamdial should be held responsible for the payment into the 
treasury of these 70,000 rupees, stipulated for as nuzzurs to the moonshee and Bewa 
liom. Bamdial requested that the sum might be credited in his own accounts with the 
government 

Arrived at his charge, and having appointed his own umlah or assistants in office, the 
aumil, if a new man, finds himself and Iih officers strangers to the people, and to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country. Ho is aware that in self-defence every jxissihlc opposition and 
falsehood will be offered by tlioso who have revenue to pay; thus, distrusting and opposed, 
he proceeds to examine the resources of the v arious talooks, mulials and villages into which, 
08 farms, his district is subdivided, and after taking the usual means of uscertiuning the 
necessary information, he issues his districts or summons, commanding all contincting parties 
to attend for settlement at his cutchcry The poor and tractable, who have no power to 
resist, obey tlie call; but the turbulent or iiowerful zemindars, fearing indignities, or having 
troops and strongholds to uphold their disobedience, attend not themselves, sending only 
their vakeels to treat fur revenue. To deal with such unruly subjects, the aumil must fre* 
quently draw out his troops and invest tlicir forts. 

The aumil now, attended by all who will conic, viewing the collections for the last ten or 
twenty yean, is add often unmcicifully to fix the highest sums which the farms may have 
p'lid during that period, and without lefcrcnce to the present state or capabilities of the 
villages or talooks, demands thatjumma, enforcing his deiii.md by every argument in his 
powci; he informs the firmeis that it is optional with him to resume their fuiins and place 
them under Khaus management, i. e. by discontinuing the renter to gather the money from 
the culUiators themselves. He tells them that the lyiankos giants, or rcnt-ficc land which 
they may hold, arc available for resumption should they fall under displeasure by exhibiting 
disaflection to the government, and by pctsu.isive threats, or even personal chastisement, he 
obtains from the unfortunate farmers their koobuloiits or engagemenU lur an cxoibitunt 
rent, and this is exclusive of various arbitrary taxes, ns tulubuna, nuzzeran. 1 , zabitana, 
unieanee, Sic, and pay for troops stationed to giiaid the Clovis Xuitlierdocs this engagement 
make allowance for calamity of seasons, as blight, had, frost, floods or storms , nor is tins 
all, for security must.bc given forpayment, and to obtain this, a per centage must be paid 
to the parties becoming sureties. 

Engagements thus dictated by the scifleh and jiowciful nuiiiil and his men in office, the 
troops and means are in his hands to enforce collection. Begardless of future injury to the 
country, his turn being speedy aggrandizement, he proceeds to collect his rents, and in such 
an extensive, unruly charge, without minute intormation of poverty or riches, suspecting 
always that poverty is falsely pleaded, he enforces payment by the sale of property. The 
poor people, who have no appeal, sell their little all to pay the sum ; their cattle, the agri¬ 
cultural stocks, and cv cn their household utensils, are all disj^ioscd of to meet the demand of 
. the relentless revenue officers. Thus rcduceil to poverty, and without funds to cairy on 
their farms, they betake themselves to labour for their daily fowl, that they may earn a pit¬ 
tance for themselves and families, or forsaking their homes, they become wandcreis. 

A few seasons of extortion such as this lays waste thefidds, and throws a multitude upon 
the world, now almost deprived of honest means to gain subsistence These, driven from 
their homes, betake themselves to crime, and, gowed by poverty, become thieves and 
rubers, infesting the country on every side. The aumil or his officers, finding a yearly 
decrease of revenue, are naturally uiged to further exactions, until, at length, the kingdom 
has arrived at sucli a crisis that hundreds of villages have gone to ruin, the former oiutiva- 
tion now a waste, and the hamlets once occupied now deserted. Thefts, robberies and 
murders spring up in all directions, the lanes, high roads aud streets of the villages and cities 
being endangered. 

In some oases, where the aumil is unable to fulfil bis contract, he absconds and leaves 
bahmces due to the state, and his place is then filled by an aumanec aumil, sent, if possible, 
to repair the injuiy the farmer may have done. 

But dii these occasions the poor are the sufTorers; the disobedient zemindars, who are 
secured by forts and boedted by troops, can almost dictate their own terms of the aumils, to 
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wlunn they pny only ts much aa they tMnk' proper. They indat, a^, upon redpCtioiB in 
case of blight, hail, frost, Ssc. ^ > • « • . 

Theae zemindara encourage crime by Ibttering^e idlers and thieroe Who infest ^e conatw'. 

In the interior of Oudo there is no system of eWii or oriminal justice; nor can this be 
expected wl^n the government of distnets is sometimes intrusted to low individuals ^m 
the uennest gi^os of sooiety. “ Nuwab Ameer^md Dowlah,*^ for instance, has been rinsed 
to the dignity of an aumil from the very humble duties of a fiddler. His sister, formerly a 
oo ne nh i" 0 ) or nautoh giri, having gained the royal favour, is now one of the king's “vives, 
designated by the title of “ Tauj Muhuls," receiving for the suppoit of her dignity a jngeer, 
of v^tch her brother, the ** Nuwab Ameer-ood-Dowlnh" is tlic manager. 

In like manner, tiie individmd placed in charge of Annow, &e was formerly the hnmble 
upon nautoh girls, but has lately been ^vanned to the title cf" Nowab ADeC Box'' 
throng influence in the palace, and from sneh hands the administration of justice 
may not be expected. Aunuls refer caeca for adjustment to the talookdars, or iannen con« 
tracting with them for the revenue; but there is no regular appeal and no effident oonlgol 
at the head of the government. 

One engine of government, the intelligenoe department, is rendered nugatory, because it 
is usually rented out These news writers are supposed to be spies and reporters upon tibe 
public officers, but the department of the intelhgenee being rented out, the aumil forms the 
newspaper for his own district, and places in bis oatohery, to report his actions, a oreatore of 
his own. This truth can never ream the head of the government; and in the public offices 
of the state tiiere is no one to care for its prosperity, no one to interest himself in the removal 
of abuses. 

Had the country been blessed with an efficient ruler, or had tliose placed by him at the 
heads of all departments been ohosen with reference to the duties intrusted to their care, had 
there been exercised a vigilant control over every bmnch of the government, Onde might 
have escaped from the present melanclioly disorder with which it is afflicted. 

But even now, if the ruling authority would give itself for two or three years to re>modcl 
the government, would intrMuce a thorough reform into every branch of the administra¬ 
tion, would establish a reasonable i«id fixed revenue for land, and collect that revenue at 
stat^ and convenient periods, and would exercise a vigilant control ovei'ita officers, in three 
years, at most in five, the revenues might be doubled. 

Tracts of lands, which have been deserted and waste for years, might be brought under 
tillage, were puttas granted, from one to four annas per beega, and were tins low rent con¬ 
tinued for three years. 

But in the wretched forming or mustagery system, the aumils have no time or disposition 
to think of future improvements in which they may have no share, their grand object being 
speedy aggrandisement; nor can thejr be expected to forego immediate present gains for 
prospective increase, which shall pass into other coffers than theirs. 

Tne whole system of government would seem almost to insure corruption, exaction, and 
misrule; for in aumils chosen frequently from the lowest classes of the people, threatened 
by the fear of imprisonment or disgrace should they fail to realize the enormous siuns con¬ 
tracted for, unchecked by principle, and unawed by tho opinion of their follow men, being 
strangers usually almost to those tliey govern, the desire of sclf-nggrandizcment, backed by 
.arbitrary power, and cncouiagcd by a conupt, time serving umlah of their own creation, 
must inevitably lead to those evils which the state of Oude at this moment exhibits. 

It has been shown that the farming aumils buy their appointment by heav^ bribes; such 
also is the case with aumanee anmib, who must dearly pay for their nonunation, and in 
addition to the government collections, they must collect those bribes from the people to 
repay themselvos. 

The following are some of tho abuses practised by the aumils: 

In aumanee management, when the zemindar cornea to contract for a form, if its 
resources be worth 1,000 rupees yearly, the aumil writes in the government books only 800 
as the jumma, and 200 rupees are separately written as nuzzerana, and a^ipropriated to his 


own use 

If a zemindar has a nankar or rent-free grant under the signature of the last 
aumil, and desires that the amount may be deducted from the rent he would otherwise have 
to My, the now aumil makes him give 200 rnpecs as nuzzerana instead of 100 rupees. 

The poor cultivators arc ruined by weight of arbitrary taxes, as fuUana, zabitana, 
nuzzi»ana, sugawuUee, &c. In 1,000rupees paid by them, 200 ore in those unjust demands. 
The unruly zenundars, however, will not submit to such exactions. 

In the decision of litigated causes, nuzzurs are taken from both litigants, as ** Cheekerana.” 

Powerful zemindars oppress tho poor cultivators by obtmning posse^on of thdr lands, 
because when, by the oppression of the aumil, lands have fdlen out of cultivation from the 
poverty of the eultivators, anda fann, yieldmg once 2,000 rupees, can now only pay 600 
rupees, the powerful zemindar comes forward with the offer to take the rained form, end for 
plamng him in pos8es8i(m the aumil receives 600 rupees in nuzzerana The new man pays 
from one to four annas jier beega for four years, or even five; the old farmer, thus ousted, is 
reduced to distress, and if he at all resist, he is exposed to the power of the zenundar, 
finds it difiicoit to live in the village- - 

The people suffer loss by the number of instalments on the payptent Of their rents, se the 
aumils sometimes fix so many as 10,11, or even 12 kists in th^ year gamed by nuzsenoa. 

Aumanee aqmOs ttuke money by receiving bribes at the of measuiemeat of jeodi, 
Thus, vltorethere may bo fore (nr shcsiatinds per beege,tibioeniitil it bribed by 10 wfii^wpeoi 

to 
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to fHrito <wl7 ope or two tnaonds per beega* to the lose of goTOpment; and where there 
me^tca‘bee^ of land wluoh ought to par to revenue, the aurail is bribed bv 10 or 12 rupees 

totokeoffafewbeegas. ^ ^- 

Both mustajeree and aumanee aumUa make great and iileg^ profits nt the time of closing Appen dia, N o. 86. 
tho^ yearly accountei, by deducting from the aumanee various items under the head of „ “TT 
aabitdna, amila&a, tulbana, batta for bad gram, chulun, &c. The whole of the aumil oiHcers ^ 

here profit at the expense of the cultivator. JmSSSl * 

Tito aumanee aumil derives much gain by charging a per centoge for the test of examina* 

'tion of rupees passing through his hands, under the head of nakadee money. • 

When the country hns been ruined by a fiirmer, and balances are due, an aumanee 
manager is sent vested with authority to make remimons, and where he sees balances of 
years and poverty in the people, he cancels the debt to government, receiving, however, for 
Ms own use, a nuzxer of thanks; and, in other cases, where he finds balances and ability 
to pay them, he collects tho money; but by virtue of his authority to grant remission, he 
writes in the government accounts, as remitted, tho sum which he has collected, and appro¬ 
priates the money to his own use. 

It is essentially necessary to the good government ofOude that the aumils, whether 
farmers or aumeons, should be upright, able men, acting under a vigilwt control from tho 
bead of the government, whereas now ^e state has gone to ruin by a vicious system of self- 
aggrandizement, uncontrolled by the higher authority. 

Although tho following statement of nuzzeraua, stud to have been stipulated for by 
Moatumud-ood-Dowlah, the late minister, when in power, may bo mnoh cx^gorated, yet 
if the real sums bear any proportion to tho statement, it will show the immense sums 
diverted from the general treasury into the coffers of an individual. 

The District of Sultanpore is said to have paid him - - - R' 5,00,000 

— Bainswarah, not including other ^fts - - 2,00,000 

— Manekpore Behare, under Qholam Hussein - 23,000 

— Punchum Ratund Goolzaree Mull - - 60,000 

— Selon, under Durdhur Sin^ - - - 50,000 

— Suudeelah, under Wahed Alecs Klian - - 1,00,000 

— Mohumdee, under Sah Beharce Lall - - 75,000 

— Khccrobad, under * - - - - 1,00,000 ' 

— Budor Seraee, under Gholamco ... 10,000 ‘ 

— Baraich and Goudaliundec Meerhader - - 2,00,000 

— Dewa Sunk, under Ruddree Doss - - 76,000 

— Dcraobad, under Sahjee - . - - 25,000 

— Banger Mow, under Bapeelall - ' - - 50,000 

— Gosaeengunge, under Faker Mah'‘ • - 25,000 

— Kiunnugger, under Soorut Sing and Mcndookhaii - 25,000 

— Nuwabgunge, under Mendoo Khan - - 15,000 

— The Gunges, under Gholam llussein - - 10,000 

— Manufactures - - - - - 10,000 

— Hoozoor Lupseil, under Maha Raja Mona Rum - — 

— Villages of Lucknow , - - 10,000 

— «DoM ” of Sale of Cattle - - ^ - - 2,00,000 

If sums to this amount have been appropriated by one individual, it may be judged to 
what extent must bo the defalcations in the treasury, when to this is added the appropriation 
of all aumils and contractors by leases far below the actual collections. It is stud that tho 
aumils share amongst them nearly 50 lacs of rupees ycaily 

The police of Oude, like every other department, requires reform. During the late reign 
a reform was uigcd upon tho attention of the king, and he acceded to it. Great abuses had 
prevailed The aumils were allowed a deduction from the collections of 1 rupee 8 annas 
per cent, for the purpose of keeping up a police; but os the police was farmed out, tho 
aumils in their own distncts appropriated the money instead of keeping up the establishment. 

The king, therefore, without loss, hod this fund, amountmg to about one lac and 40,000 
rupees, for the expenses of the new establislunent, and he determined to keep the appoint¬ 
ment of the thonnadars in the hands of the governmont instead of leaviug them to be filled 
by the aumils. Scarcely, however, had the new system been set on foot, and it extended 
to tho district of Mahomdec, Burgernow, Shahabod, Mahommedabad, Baree and Seewan, 
also to Mnlleeawa, than Ramdial set his face against it, and effectually prevented its taking 
root. He instructed the aumils and the dependents on himself to oppose it, and to resume 
the pay of the thannadars The aumils readily co-operated in instructions so profitable to 
themselves. They proclaimed it in their districts that the thannadars were abolished, and 
they gave out, as formerly, that the police was under their authority, and that it was not 
rented out to them. The thannadars, receiving no pay, were in great distress; the people 
were forbidden to apply to them; in feet, their functions were at an end, and many returned 
to the presence, and thus was frustrat^ that attempt. No attention is now given to the 
subject, and the disorder which prevails on every side particularly rwpiire efficient police 
It is true that there has lately been appointed, os Bupermteiulent of the 


city {lolice, one Mumun, a Khowas, high in fevour with Uie king, and designated by the 
title of darogah of “ Urbabinishal,” or master of the revels; but he was formerly a humble 
menial, and the son of a saoes ;f though w'ell suited to administer to the royal pleasure, he f A meos 
siveB no pronuse in his new dei^ment of police. Under the present ruler, it w vmn to gnem. 

' VL) 3h 8 expect 
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or expect eny efficient arrangements for the protection of the pei^e against the accomiilated 

RCMESOIf. evus of exaction, oppression and a disordered country, unless by British influenoe. The king 
might be induenccd to establish courts of justice and a good police, much to the relief of an 
Apfsadix, No. 28. iigured people, but this only through British councils. 

„ Such institution, however, would, in many places, be almost nugatory, from the 

^ ■vattinc disorder of the district. Khoirabad, for instance, is represented to abound with 
turbulent and refractory zemindars, each having followers and power to hold light even the 
‘ ‘ ort^ of the aumil, unless backed by his troops. Several having forts, one, Bogut Sing in 

. particular, is said to have nearly 2,000 or 3,000 sepoys ready for action, with seven or eight 

guns, and a strong fort with deep ditdh. Aeen Sing, of Bareeghnr, is another of these 
refractory men, of whom, for the number of bis followers, his fort, and haughty, unruly 
disposition, the aumil stwds in awe. hlany more could be mentioned who, contributing 
largely to the revenues by possessing extensive tracts of country, have natuniUy great 
intiuenoc over the population under them. They are said to give oncoun^ment to imers 
and vagabonds who infest the country, thus encouraging, instead of checking, the growing 
evil Courts of justice or polico in such districts, &c. would be set at nought by the 
zemindars and their followora The zemindars, therefore, must first be reduced to obedience; 
but this cannot be effected without removing the cause of their turbulence, exactions 
and oppressions on the part of the aiimils, and the intrusting of too great talooks to the 
zemindars themselves, who, feeling their power by having many pergunnahs under them, 
whose population, eager fur reduotion of high rents, encourage opposition, have strong 
temptation to disobeffiencc. In short, reform, to be successful, must begin at the fountun- 
head, by the re-modelling of the aumils and their charges. 


Appendix^ 
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Appendix, No. 29- FOEEIOS. 

COPIES of such of the TREATIES, &c with the Nativk StA-rta and Chiefs of Asia, Appendix, 
a» have not been already published; to winch is prefixed a List of all the Treaties, &c, nf Tronticn. 

including as well those which have been printed at various times, as those which are fco. 

now printed. __ 


(No. 1.) 

List of Treaties or Ekoaoements between the Britisr Qoverkhext and the Native 
Frihces and States of AeUi, from the earliest period to the present tune; arranged 
chronologically. _ 

Note ,—^In the following List reference is mado to tlio printed volumes in which the Treaties or 
Engagements will bo found ; the present collection containing only sucli documents as hai c not 
yot appeared in print, or arc not easily accossible. 

To fhoilitate reference, the volumes containing the documents not included in the pic^cnt collec- 
don are distinguished by Letters, as under-mentioned: , 

A. A Collectiou of Treaties and Engagements with the Native Pi inccs and States of Asm 

from the earliest period up to tlie year 1809; printed by the East India Company m 
1812. 

B. Treaties presented to the House of Commons in pursuanro of an Order dated Idtli Hay 

1818, and ordered to be printed 27 th May 1818 

C. Treaties concluded with the Native Powers in India, presented to both Houses olr Pailia- 

ment by command of the Pnneo Regent, Fcbiuary 1819 

D. Treaties with Native Powers m India, presentod to both Houses of Pailiamcnt by Ilia 

Majesty’s command; 182d. 


No. 

LIST. 

Page of this 

Volume 

Reference to tbc 
Pages of tho 
Volumeimvrhich 
tho Treaties 
not included in 
this CoUmion 
will be found 

1. 

Treaty with the Mahrattas f 12th July 1739 


A. 477. 

2. 

Treaty with the Mahrattas ; 12th October 1756 • • - 

. 

A. 182. 

3. 

Treaty with the Prince of Cherrika ; 1756 ... 

- 

A. 486. 

4. 

Perwannah from Serajah Dowlah; Slst March 1757 

. 

A. 4. 

5. 

Treaty with Jafficr Ali Klion j 17.)7 ... - 


A. 6. 

6. 

Perwannah from Jafiier Ali Khan for the Mint, 1757 

_ 

A. 9 

7. 

Perwannah from Jafiier Ah Khan, for the Saltpetre of Behai ; 
1757 - - . 

. 

A. 12. 

8. 

. -Sunnud for the Company’s Zemindarry, for lands given undci 
the seal of Allow-o-Dowlah, Mcer Mahomet Saddock Khan 
Behauder Assud Jung, Dewan of tlio Soubah of Bengal, 1757 


A. 12. 

9. 

General Sunnud from Jafiier Ali Khan ; 15th July 1757 

- 

A. 8. 

la 

Perwunnah from Jaffier Ah Khan, for the granted lands; 20th 
December 1757 


A. 10. 

11. 

• -Sunnud for the free tenure of the town of Calcutta, &c., to 
the honourable East India Company, given under the seal of 
the Nabob AIlow-o-Dowlab, Mcer Mahomed Saddock Khan 
Behauder Assud Jung, Dewan of the Soubah of Bengal; 1758 


A. 23. 

12. 

- -Articles of the Firmaund granted by the Bringah Bigah, for 
granting to the Company the exclusive privilege of purchasing 
pepper, Ac. in his dominions ; 1758 - 


A. 487. 

13. 

Perwannahs, &c. from the Prince of Scinde, relative to the rate 
of Customs and Duties to be paid by the Company; 1758 - 


A. 488 to 493. 

14. 

- -Articles of Agreement made with Meah Atchund, at Surat, 
for the confirmation of Faris Khan in theNoibship; 4th Mai eh 
1759 . 


A. 494. 

15. 

Treaty with the Nizam for the cession of Mosulipatam to tho 
Company: 14 May 1759 - - - " - 


A 347 

16. 

- -Articles of Agreement, ofibnsive and defensive, iclative to 
certain commercial arrangements with the King ot Cotiote, 
dated the 23d August 1759 - - . . 


A. 50.3. 

17. 

Porwannalis, Ac. lelating to Surat, Ac.; 1759 


A 495. 

i 
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No, 

LIST. 

FSgcorOii 

Vohinw. 

BefSwMwefeAe 
Pages of the 
Votumaainv^iieh 
tbeTrotfies 
mtfaMiiidsa in 
this CoUsethm 
will Iw (band. 

18. 

- 'Sannud under the seal of the Nabob Nasoer'ul'Mulk, Imteaz- 
o-Dowlah Nessaret Jung Meer Mahomet Cosaim Khan Be. 
hauder; 1760 . 


A. 32. 

19. 

Firmannd from the of Sonndah, for the pi;r«hase of 

Pepper in his country for one year, 24 December 1760 


A. 506. 

20. 

- -Royal Grant of King Baddacalamcur, Regent of Colastria, 
for the trade in Popper, and Agreement for tho payment of 
certain debts ; dated 9th September 1760 ... 


A. 506. 

21. 

- -Treaty between the Nabob Mcor Mahomod Cossim Khan 
and the Company, assigmng to them the lands of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong; 27th September 1760 


A. 29. 

22. 

- -Articles of Agreement with Sciddee Hillol, on the part of 
himself and tho inhabitants of Jafirabad, relative to Conunarce; 
dated 8d January 1761. 


A. 509. 

23. 

Three Perwannahs from the Prince of Scindc, relative to cer¬ 
tain commercial privileges; 22d & 23d April 1761 - 


A. 518. 

24. 

- -Articles of Agreement made with Seuram Punt Tatiah, in 
behalf of Madarao Bahyce, sun of BaL^co Ba^eerow, Pundit 
Punt Pnrdan; 14th September 1761 ..... 


A. 511. 

25. 

- -Articles of Agreement made with the King of Cartenaddu, 
for the purchase of Pepper in his country, and for mutual aid 
and assistance; 80th December 1761 - - - - 


A.51& 

26. 

- -Arbcles of Agreement made with Shaik Sadoon, of Bushire, 
for the establishment of a Factory, and other commercial privi¬ 
leges ; 12th April 1763. 


A. 517. 

27. 

- -Articles of a Firmaund granted by the Nabob Byder Ali Khan 
Behaudor, for the establishment of a Factory at Onore, and 
other privileges; 27th May 1763 ..... 


A. 618. 

28. 

Royal Grant from Carem Khan of certain privileges of trade; 
2d July 1763 . 


I A. 520. 

29. 

- -Articles of a Treaty and Agreement between the Governor 
and Council of Fort William on the part of the East India 
Company, and the Nabob Shujah-ul-Mulk, Hossam-o-Dowlah, 
Meer ’Niahomed Jaffler Khan j^hander, Mababut Jung, on bis 
i-estoration to the Soubahship, 10th July 1763 


A. 32. 

30. 

Sunnud from the Nabob of Arcot, for tho seven Magans de¬ 
pendent upon the Soubah; 16th October 1763 


A. 348. 

31. 

Nabob Meer Mahomed JafHer Ah Khan’s note for R' 5,0(),0(X) 
per month for tho expenses of the Army; 16th September 
1761. 


A. 36. 

32. 

- -Proposals made and Articles executed by the Mogul, granting 
b) the Company tho Zcmindaiiy of Bonaros, 22d November, 
and 6lh December 1764 . - . . . 


A 37. 

33. 

- -Ai tides of a Treaty and Agreement feonduded between the 
Goternor and Council of Fort William, on the part of the 
English East Ind i aCompany, and thcNabob Nudjum-ul-Dowlah, 
on his accosMun, 20th February 1765 ... 


A. 39 

34. 

AgroLineiit with the Piiure of Chcnikn, toi the grant of the 
Frovinee of Kandoterrah to tlie Company; 23d March 1765 


A. 526. 

35. 

Articles of Agrooment of Peaeo and Friendship witli the 
Bouneello, coiiduded at the Port atRaivc; 7th April 1765 


A. 523. 

36. 

- -Firraannd irom tho King Shah Aulum,gantiug theDcwanncc 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa to the Company; 12ili August 
1765 - - - - ' • 


A. 43. 

37. 

Firmaund from the King Shah Aulum, for tlie Dewannec of 
tho Province of Bongal; 12th August 1765 


A. 45. 

38. 

Firmaund from the King Shah Auhim, for tho Dewanneeof tho 
Province of Bahar; 12th August 1765 


A. 46. 

39. 

Firmaund from tho King Shah Aulum, for the Dewonneo of 
the Ftevince of Orissa; 12th August 1765 


A. 47. 

40. 

- -Firmaund from tho King Shah Aulum, confirming the Grants 
of Biu^wan, and the rest of the Company’s possessions in 
Beng^ to them; l2tii August 1765 .... 

- - 

A. 48. 
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41. 

Firmaund fVom the Mogul for the Northern Sircars; 12th 
August 1766 


A. 361. 

42. 

Firmaund from the Mogul, being a condrmation of the Nabob’s 
Grants to the Company in the Carnatic ; 12th August 1766 


A 362. 

48. 

- • Treaty between the Nabob Shi^ah-uUDowlah, the Nabob 
NudjuEU'ul'Dowlah, and the English Company, executed at 
liliabad; 16th August 1765 . - - . 


A. 50. 

44. 

Articles of Agreement between the King Shah Aulum and the 
Company for the Tribute of Bengal; 19th August 1766 - 


A 53 

45. 

Grant from the Nabob of Arcot for the Company’s Jagliiro; 
dated 28th and received 30th August 1763 


A. 357. 

46. 

Agreement between the Nabob Nudjum-uNDowlah and the 
Company ibr Im Stipend j 30th September 1765 - 


A. 64. 

47. 

Grants for I.s)i'd Clive’s Jaghiro and the Snnnuds for the re¬ 
version of the Jaghire to the Company , 1766 


A. 66 to 62. 

48. 

Articles of Agreement made with the Itannic for tlio restora¬ 
tion of Fort Augustus, and in regard to Commerce, 12th 
January, 1766 


A. 527 

49. 

Grant from Hyder Ali Khan Bcliaudcr of certain commercial 
privileges m Malabar; 23d February 1766 


A. 530. 

60. 

- - Articles of a Treaty and Agreement concluded between the 
Governor and Council of Fort William, on the pmt of the 
English East India Company, and the Nabob S>ef-ul-I)owla, 
on his accession ; 19th May 1766 . - - . 


A. 63 

61. 

Treaty with the Nizam for ceding to the Company the Northern 
Circars i 12th November 1766 .... 


A. 363. 

52. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance with the Nabob 
of the Carnatic and the Soubah of the Deccan ; 23d Fe¬ 
bruary 1768 


A 369. 

63. 

Treaty between the Company and the Vizier Shi\|ab-ul- 
Dowlah, for the reduction of his army; 29th November 
1768 . 


A. 64. 

64. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Peace with Ilyder All; 
3d April 1769 . 


A. 383. 

66. 

- - Articles of a Treaty and Agreement between the Governor 
and Council of Fort William, on the part of tho English East 
India Company, and the Nabob Mcborek-uI-Dowlah, on his 
accession ; 21st March 1770 - - - - - 


AGO 

56. 

Treaty of Peace with Hyder Ali; 8th August 1770 - 


A. 530. 

57. 

• - Translation of a Paper containing the Articles agreed to by 
the Bajah of Tanjore, for the discharge of tlio Pesheush; 
dated the 20th October 1771 . . . - 


A. 3S5. 

68. 

Agreement with tho Nabob of Cambay for the eventual grant 
to the Company of a Factory at Gogo ; 22d October 1771 - 


A. 536. 

69. 

Treaty with the Nabob of Cambay for the cession to him of 
the Fort of Tarnyah, taken from tho Coolies; 1771 


A 633. 

60. 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship with the Nabob of Broach ; 
80th November 1771 


A. 636. 

61. 

Treaty with Futteh Sing for a participation of the Bevenues 
of Broach; 12th January 1773 . . - - 


A 639. 

62. 

Treaty of Subsidy with Shi\jah-uI-Dowlah; 7tii September 1773 


A 68. 

63. 

Treaty under the hands and seals of the Nabob Shujah-ul- 
Dowlah Behauder and Colonel Champion ; October 1774 • 


A 72. 

64. 

Treaty under the hands and seal of Syzulah Khan and Colonel 
Champion ; October 1774 .... 


A 73. 

65. 

Treaty with Ragobah for placing him in the Peishwaship; 
6th March 1775 - - - - 


A 640. 

66. 

Fkoposed Artidesof theTreaty with theNabob Asof-ni-Dowlah, 
for the cession of Benares to the Company; 21st May 1775 - 


A 74 

67. 

. . Agreement with the Rigah of Tanjore for subsidizing a 
body of the Company’s Troops for tho protection of his country, 
12A April 1776 . 


A. 387, 


i46.~.Vl) 3 H 4 
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No. 

LIST. 

i^ageofthis 

VoIqum. 

UcfcrencetoIlM 
Pages of the 
VoloiiMiinwIfioh 
the Treaties 
not indoded In 
this Cofieethn 

Witt beibimA 

68. 

Sunnud granted to ILyah Cheyt Sing for the zemindariy of 
Gauzjpore, Benares, &c., 15th Ap^ 1776 


A. 83. 

69. 

Treaty of Peace between the honourable the English East 
India Company and the Mahratta State; May 1776 


A. 78. 

70. 

Treaty with Bagohah for conducting him toPoonah, with a view 
of placing him in the Peshwahship; 24th November 1778 > 


A. 547. 

71. 

Convention of Wurgaon ; 1779 .... 


A. 552. 

72. 

* - Treaty of Alliance with Baxalet Jung, for renting of the 
Guntoor Circar to the Company, and (or receiving into his 
SCI vice a body of the Company's troops; 27th April 1779 


A. 390. 

73. 

Draft of a Treaty proposed between the Company and Maha 
Bninh Luckiuuar Behauder, Bana of Gohud | 2d December 
1779 . 


A. 86. 

74. 

'Frcnty of Alliance and Defence with Futteh Sing, by General 
Goddard} 26 th January 1780 - - 


A. 555. 

75. 

'rrenty of Alliance and Defence with Futteh Sing, ns amended 
and ratiHt>d by the Governor-general in Council; 26th 
January, 1780 ...... 


A. 558. 

76. 

Copy of the Pottah granted to Biyah Mehipnarain Behauder of 
Benares ; 14th September 1781 .... 


A. 91. 

77. 

- - Agreement concluded by the Goveror.gcnoral with the 
Vizior, on the 19th September 1781, for the removal of the 
temporary Brigade ...... 


A. 89. 

78. 

. . Translation of a Copy of the Treaty entered into by Mo- 
barus-ul-Mulek Iftiker ul-Doula Colonel Muir Behauder 
Maliabut Jung, on tho port of the English East India Com¬ 
pany, and the Maha Bajab Saheb Soubadar Madhee Bow 
Sindia Behauder, on his pait; 13th October 1781 


A. 97. 

79. 

Treaty of Peace with the Mahiattas ; 17th May 1782 


A. 99. 

80. 

'freaty of perpetual Peace and Fiicndship with tho Nabob 
Tippoo SuUaun Behauder; lltli Maich 1784 


A. 393. 

81. 

- - Preliminary Treaty and Agreement with the Nabob Ma¬ 
homed Ali, fur his proportion of tho Charges for the Defence 
of tho Carnatic, June 1785 - - . - . 


A. 397. 

82. 

Agi cement with the King of Queda for tlio cession of Prince 
of Wales’ Island in 1786 ..... 


A. 107. 

83. 

- - Treaty with tho Nabob Maliomcd Ali, for settling his pro¬ 
portion of tho Expense for the protection of the Carnatic, 
and for the adjustment of his private Debts; 24th February 
1787 . 


A. 401. 

84 

- - Ticaty with tho Biijali of Tanjore, for settling liis propor¬ 
tion of the Conti ibution towards the Defence of his Country, 
and fur adjusting his private Debts ; 10th April 1787 


A. 409. 

85. 

Ticaty with Asuf-ul-Duwloh, Nabob of Oude, fixing thewfaohi 
of Ills payments at Fifty imes of Bupees ; 15th April 1787 - 


A. 108. 

8G, 

Agreement with the B-ijah of Travancoro for Two Battalions 
to be stationed witliin his Dominions; 12th August 1788 - 


A. 416. 

87. 

Ticaty of (Commerce with the Nabob Asuf-ul-Duwlnh; 1st 
September 1788 ...... 


A. 116. 

88. 

- - Translation of tho Nizam’s Order to Scyt Jung, for the 
siirrendei of the Guntoor Circar to the Company, delivered to 
Captain Keniiaaay,the Resident at the Nizam's Durbar; 18th 
September 1788 ...... 


A. 121. 

89. 

Copy of a Letter from Earl ComwalUs to the Nizam, deemed 
equal to a 'fi-eaty, wntten 7th July 1789 ... 


A. 122. 

90. 

Treaty of Alliance between tlio Company, tho Peishwa, and 
tho Nizaiu, against Tippoo Sultaun; 5th Juue 1790 


A. 126. 

91. 

Treaty of Alliance witli the Bajah of Cochin; 2d February 1791 


A. 421. 

92. 

Ti'enty wilh the'King of Queda, for an annual Quit-rent for 
Piince of Wales’Island ; Ist May 1791 . . . 


A. 131. 

93. 

Preliminary Treaty with Tippoo Sultaun; 22d February 
1792 . 


A. 183. 

94. 

Definitive Treaty with ditto ; 18th March 1792 

. 

A. 184. 
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95. 

Treaty of Commerce with the R%}ah of Nopaul j let March 1792 


A. 144. 

9& 

- - Treaty with the Nabob Mahomed AU, with a Modification 
of the Timty of 24th February 1787, assigning certain districts 



97. 

aa secorities for payment of sums stipulated; 12th July 1792 
A||reemen^with the Biyah of Travancore^ commonly called the 


A. 424. 

98. 

Commercial Agreement with the Rmah of Assam; 28th Feb. 


A. 56l. 


1793 . 


A. 146. 

99. 

Treaty with the Nawaub Asuf-ul-Dowlah and the Chief of the 
Bohillas; 18th December 1794, with Appendix 


A. 150. 

100. 

Captain Syme’s Commercial Arrangement with the King of 
Avaj 1795 and 1796 . 


A. 161. 

101. 

Agreement with the Nabob Vissier Asuf>ul>Dowlah for the pay 




of an additional Regiment of Cavalry; 20th March 1797 - 


A. 169. 

102. 

- - Treaty with the Rmah of Travancore, as originally proposed j 
by the Government of Bombay, and afterward amended, and 1 
finally concluded and ratified by the Governor-general m Council 
of Bengal: 18th May 1797 • • - . .1 


A. 170. 

103. 

- - Engagement executed by the Nabob Saadut Ali Khan, to 




the Bhow Begum (mother of the late Nabob Asuf-ud-DowlahX 
under tiie guarantee of the Company ; 7th February 1798 

. . 

A. 181. 

104. 

- - Treaty of Alliance and Subsidy between the Nawanb Virier 
Saadut Ah Khan Behaudor and the Honourable East India 
Company: 2 let February 1798 . . . . 


A. 177. 

105. 

• • Treaty of Alliance, Defence and Subsidy with the Nisam, 
and for the dismission of the French Troops from his service, 
and the reception of a body of British Troops in lieu of them, 
with two separate Articles ; 1st September, 1798 • • 


A. 182. 

106. 

Subsidiary Treaty with the Rajah of Mysoio; 8th July 1799 


A. 454. 

107. 

- - Partition Treaty of Mysoreforstrengtheningthoalliance and 




friendship subsisting between the Company, tlie Nisam, and the 
Pcishwa, and for effecting a settlement of the dominions of 




Tippoo Sultaun; 13th July 1799 - • . . . 


A. 441. 

108. 

Treaty with the Riyah of Taiyore, for transferring the 




sovereignty of his country to the Company; 25th October 


A. 460. 

109. 

Treaty of Friendship with the Imaum of Muscat; 18th January 




1800 . 


A. 188. 

110. 

- - Treaty with the Nabob of Surat, for the cession of tho city 
of Surat and the circumjacent counti’y to tho Company; 13tli 




May 1800 


A. 563. 

111. 

Articles of Agreement for tlio adjustment of the Dosh Cavclly 




and Talem Cavclly of the province of Tmnevelly; 26th Aog. 
1800 . 


A. 4(H. 

112. 

Treaty of Alliance and Defence with the Nisam, and for the ces¬ 




sion of territory in commutation of subsidy; 12th Oct 180a 


A. 188. 

113. 

Political Treaty with the King of Persia ; January 1801 


I A. 200. 

114. 

Commercial Treaty with - ditto ; January 1801 


A. 205. 

115. 

o • Treaty with Ascem-ul*Dowlah, for settling the succession to 
the Soubahdar^, and for resting tbe administration of the Civil 
and Military Government of tho Carnatic in tho Company; 




31st July 1801. 


A. 466. 

116. 

Treaty of AUiancewith theK^jahofNepaul; 30th Oct. 1801 • 


A. 209. 

117. 

• > Treaty with the Nabob Vieier Saadut Ali for ceding to the 
Company, in perpetual sovereignty, eertain portions of his 
Sxoellenoy’s territorial possessions, in commutation of subsidy; 

1 



lOtK Nov. 1801. 


A. 213. 

118. 

Final Arrangement with tho Nabob Vizier Saadut Ali; 15th 




Fob. 1802 . 


A. 217. 

119. 

- - Articlesof Convoniien between General Dnncan and Rowjee 
./^p^joe, for andon behalf of Anund Bao Ouicowar Senakasakell 
wumdi^ Behaudnr, for the seenrity of the dominion and go- 
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120. 

Commercial Treaty with theNisam; 12th Apnl 1802 


A. 230. 

121. 

Treaty of Alliance and Subsidy with Anund Kao Guioowsr: 


A. 565. 


6th Juno 1802 


122. 

- * Treaty with the Nabob of Furruckabad, for ceding to the 
Company, in perpetual sovereignty, the provinra of Furruckabad 
and its dependencies, in commutation of tribute; 24th June 
1802 . 


A. 227. 

12S. 

Agreement concluded between the Resident at Baroda, and 

440 



Anund Rao Guicowar ; 29th July 1802 , - > 

““ 

124. 

Treaty with the King of Queda, for cession of territory on the 


A, 245. 


coast of Queda; November IW2. 


125. 

Treaty of Alliance and Subsidy with the Poishwa, commonly 


A. 233. 


call^ the Treaty of Bassein; 81et December 1802 - 


126. 

Agreement with Anund Rao Guicowar, 25th January 1808 ; 


A. 585. 


supplementary to the Treaty of March and June 1802 


127. 

Treaty with Amrut Rao; 14th August 1803 


A. 808. 

128. 

- - Instrument, under the signature of the Governor-general in 
Council, dcliv ered to thoNisam { Socunder Jsh) on his accession 
to the Musnud, recognising all the former Treaties and Engage¬ 
ments with Nizam Ali, deceasod; 24th August 1803 


A. 250 

129. 

Agreement with Rajah Himmnt Behauder; 4th September 
1808 . 


A. 809. 

130 

Treaty of Alhauoo and Friendship with the Riyah of Bhnrt- 


A. 251. 


pore; 29lh September 1803 ... 

' 

131. 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship with the R^jah of Macherry; 
14tn November 1803 .... - 


A. 252. 

132. 

Treaty with the Riyah of Lunawara, declaratory of his allegi- 


A. 592. 


ance to the Company , 14th November 1803 - - - 


133. 

Treaty of Amity and Alliance with the Rajah of Jyepore (or 


A. 253. 


Jyonagur) ; 12th December 1803 - - - • 


184. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Soonth, declaratory of his allegiance 
to the Company, 15tb December 1803 - - - 


A. 590. 

135. 

Treaty of Amity and Alhance with R^jah Umb^ee Rao 
Englah, 16th December 1803 - - - - 


A. 255. 

136. 

Supplements! Articles to the Treaty of Bassein (No 125); 




16th December 1803 - - . . . - 


A. 242. 

137. 

- - Treaty of Peace and Friendship with the Rajah of Berar, 
commonly called the Treaty of Doogaum; 17th December 1803 


A. 261. 

138. 

• - Supplementary Treaty with tlio Biyah of Mysore, for 
adjusting an exchange of certain Districts, dated 29th December 
1803, with ft reference to the 15th Article of the Treaty of 
Mysore, concluded in 1799 - - - - • 


A. 248. 

139. 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship with Dowlut Rao Scindia; 


A. 268. 


30lh December 1803 . . - - 


140. 

Treaty of Amity and Alliance with the Ranah of Gohud ; 17th 
January 1804 


A. 268. 

141. 

Treaty with the Soubahdar of Jansee; 6th February 1804 - 


A. 812. 

142. 

Treaty of Allianee and mutual Defence with Dowlut Rao 


A. 272. 


Scindia; 27th February 1804 - - - - - 


143 

Treaty concluded with Rao R^jah Pareecheet of Dutteea; 16th 


A. 814. 

144. 

Partition Treaty of Hydrabad w ith his Highness the Soubahdar 


A. 278. 


of the Deccan, 28th April 1804 - - 


145. 

Partition Treaty of Poonah with his Highness the Pdshwa; 


A. 280. 


14th May 1804 . 


146. 

Treaty with tlie Riyah of Furtaubghur, declaratory of bis 


A. 598. 


aUcgianco to the Company; 25th November 1804 


147. 

Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with the Rajah of Travan- 


A. 28a 


core; 12th January 1805 .. 


148. 

Treaty of Amity and Alliance with the Biyah of Bhurtpora j 
17th April 1805 .- 

; - 

A. 287. 
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149. 

- - Definitive Treaty with Anund Rao Guicowar, in confir¬ 
mation of former Treaties, and for the augmentation of the 
Subsidiary Force ; 21st April 1806 ... 


A. 594, 

150. 

Definitive Treaty of Amity and Alliance with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia ; 22d November 1805 .... 

. . 

A. 290, 

151. 

Treaty of Peace and Amity with Jcswunt Rao Holkar , 
24tH December 1805 ..... 

. 

A. 294. 

152. 

- - Treaty with the Ranah of Gohud, for the relinquishment 
to the C ompany of the Country and Fort of Gohud and others, 
and for the investiture of the Ranah in the sovereignty of the 
districts of Dholepore, Baree, and Bqjekera; 10th January 
1806 . 


A. 298. 

153. 

Agreement entered into by the Agents of Bhunga Sing; 
1st April 1806 ...... 


A. 316. 

154. 

Engagements on the part of Kooar Soonee Sab 4th April 
1806 ....... 


A. 820. 

155. 

r . Engagement with the Rajah of Borar, for the restitution of 
the provinces of Sumbulpore and Patna by the British Govern¬ 
ment to the Raj'ah; 24th August 1806 ... 


A. 800. 

156. 

Treaty with the Nana of Calpee; 23d October 1806 


A. 821. 

157. 

Ikar-nameb, or obligation of allegiance, presented by, and 
sunnud granted to Koar Luchinon Sing; 19th September 
1807 - . 


A. 887. 

158. 

Articles explanatory of the third Article of the Treaty of 
Mysore, concluded in 1799 ; 29th January 1807 


A. 302. 

159. 

Sunnud granted to Maha Rqjah Kishore Sing; 1st February 
1807 ....... 


A. 828. 

160. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance, on the part of Rqjah 
Bukht Sing ; 8th June 1807 .... 


A. 831. 

161. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance, presented by Purseram; 
7th Octol^r 1807 


A. 841. 

162. 

Agreements with the piratical Mahrattas; December 1807, 
and January 1808 . . . . . 


A. 602 to 610 

163. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegianoe, presented by Laul 
Shew, Rqjah of Cucheerah and Nagode; 11th March 1809 • 

442 


164 

Treaty with the King of Persia*, 12th March 1809 

- Not printed 

165. 

Sunnud granted to Laul Chow, Rajah of Cucheerah and 
Nagode; 20th March 1809 .... 

443 


166. 

Treaty of Alliance with the Riyah of Lahore; 25th April 

. 

A. 305. 

167. 

Ittila-nameh, addressed to tho Chiefs of the country of Malwa 
and Sirhind, on this side of tho river Sutlcge $ 3d May 
1809 . 

445 


168. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Subsidy with the Rajah 
of Cochin: 6th May 1809 . . . . 


A 472. 

169. 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship with the King of Caubul, 
17th June 1809 . 


A. 304. 

170. 

Ikar-nameh, or ohhgation of allegiance, presented by Laul 
Aumaun Sing of Souhawal and Rygown, 16th July 1809 - 

446 


171. 

Sunnud granted to Laul Aumaun Sing; 18th July 1809 

447 

_ 

172. 

Copy of the original promissory Agreement with the Ameers 
Cf Scind: 22d August 1809 .... 


A. 306. 

178. 

Ikah-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from Dewan Joogul 
Purdiaud; 23d August 1809 . . . . 

449 


174. 

Sunnud granted to Dewan Joogul Purshaud; 25th August 
1809 .. 

450 


176. 

Engagement with Dewan Hans-n^ of Mandsvie; 28th Oc¬ 
tober 1809 ...... 


B. 38. 

176. 

Agreement with Futteh Mahomed of Catch ;-- 1809 

. 

B. 38. 

177. 

Ikar.nameh, or obligation of allegiance from Laul Doonierput; 
-16th August 1810. 

450 
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178. 

Sannud granted to Laul Doonierput; 17th Augnst 1810 

452 

.... 

179. 

Sunnud granted to Devan Jooggul Furshand; 7th Januaiy 

453 



1811. 


180. 

Ikar>namah, or obligation of allegiance from the B%jah Kiehore 
Sing Behaudcr, Bajah of Funna; 22d March 1811 

454 

_ 

181. 

Sunnnd granted to Biyah Kishore Sing Behander, Riyah of 




Fanna; 22d March 1811 - - - . . 

455 

— 

182. 

Sannud granted to the Rigah Bajce Behander, Biyah of 




Chukary; 25th March 1811 

463 

— 

183. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from the Biyah Button 




Sing, Bigah of Bijavur; 26th March 1811 

464 

— 

184. 

Sunnud granted to Rajah Button Sing, Bajah of Bnawur; 
27th March 1811. 

465 

_ 

185. 

Engagement with the Bgjah of Macherry; 16th July 1811 - 

- 

B.89. 

186. 

Sunnud granted to the Chiefs of the country of Main a and 




Sirhind, on this side of the river Sutlegc; 22d August 
1811. 

468 


187. 

Treaty with the Vizier of Oudo; 14th January 1812 

- 

B.39. 

188. 

Sunnud granted to Dewan Gopaul Sing; 24th February 




1812. 

469 


189. 

Treaty with the King of Forsia; 14th March 1812 - 

- Not printed. 

190. 

Ikar.nam^, or obligation of alWiance, from the Chob^ 
Dareao Sing, late Killedar of Cslinger; 19th Juno 




1812. 

470 

— 

191. 

Sannud granted to Chobey Dareao Sing, late Killedar of 




Calinger; 4tb July 1812 . . . . . 

471 

— 

192. 

Ikar nameh, or obligation of allegiance from Nawul Kishwur, 
and the relict of Bherit Jew Chobey; 19th June 1812 

472 


193. 

Sunnud granted to Nawul Kishwur, and the relict of Bherit 
Jew Chobey; 4th July 1812 .... 

473 


194. 

. . Ikor-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from the Chobey 
Chittersaul, and the mother of Chobey Chittersaul; 19th 




June 1812 ....... 

474 

— 

195. 

Sunnud granted to Chobey Chittorsanl, and the mother of 




Chobey Chittersaul; 4th July 1812 ... 

475 


196. 

Ikar-namch, or obligation of allegiance from Gya Frushaud 




Chobey; 19th June 1812 ..... 

476 


197. 

Sunnud granted to Gya Furshaud Chobey; 4th July 1812 

477 

— 

198. 

B(ar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from Foker Fursbaud 




Chobey: 19thJune 1812 . . . . . 

477 


199 

Sunnud granted to Poker Furshaud Chobey; 4th July 




1812 .... . 

479 


200. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from the Chobey 




Salagram; 19th Juno 1812 .... 

479 

•— 

201. 

Sunnud granted to Chobey Salagram; 4th July 1812 

480 

— 

202. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from Gopaul Laul, 




4th July 1812. 

481 

— 

203. 

Sunnud granted to Gopaul Laul; 4th July 1812 

482 

— 

204. 

Sunnud granted to Thakoor Dooijun Sing - . . 

482 


205. 

Agreement with the Rajah of Colapore; Ist October 1812 - 

- 

B.40. 

206. 

Agreement with Bajah Poud Sawunt Bounsello Behander, 
Dessye of Sawunt Warree; 3d October 1812 


B.42. 

207. 

Treaty of Friendship and Defensive ADianoe with the Bajah' 
of Bewah and Mookundpore, 5th October 1812 


B.45. 

208. 

Treaty of Friendship and Defonsive Alhanee with the Bajah 
of Oorcha, or Tchree, 23d December 1812 . - . 

. 

B.48. 

209. 

Second Treaty with the Bajah of Bewah and Mookundpore; 

j 



2d Juno 1818, with a supplemental Article - - 


B.47. 

210. 

Third Treaty with the Bajah of Bewah and Mookundpore; 




11th March 1814. 


B.60. 
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British Government; 3d August 1814 ... 
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Sunnud granted to Biyah Maha Chund, of Bolaspore; 6th 
March 1815. 


• • Sunnuds granted to Rana Juggut Sing, of Baghal, 3d Sep¬ 
tember ISIS ; to Rana Bhoop Sing, of Koobhar, same date; 
to Rooder Paul, of Boojye, 4th September 1815; to Sunaaroo 
Tbakoor, same date; t^Goburdhur Smg, of Dhamee, same 
date; to Maun Chund, of Boojye, same date; to Roy 
Mungoeo Ueo, same date; to Tbakoor Gugrak, 21st Sep- 
temlwr 1815.. 
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Sunnud granted to Rajah Futtoh Sing, of FTahan; 2l8t Sep¬ 
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Sunnud granted to Rajah Rurrum Sing, of Puttoala} 20th 
October 1815, for Pergiinnabs Mahalce, Ac. ... 

Sunnud granted to Riyah Rurrum Sing, for Bughaut and 
Juggutgurh; 20th October 1815 . . - . . 

Sunnud granted to Mchendra Sing, of Bussahir; 6th No¬ 
vember 1815 

Treaty of Peace with the Rajah of Nopaul; 2d December 
1815. 


Treaty of Allianco with Rao Bharrauljeo, of Cutch { 16th 
January 1816, with a Supplemental Article ... 
Iknr-nameh, or obligation of allegiance, executed on the part 
of the Rajah of Nopaul; 4th March 1816 ... 
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C.87. 
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Tresl^ with the B4oa of Ondipore ] ISth January 1818 


C.38. 
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TVeaty with the Biyah of Boondee j lOkh February 1818 
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— 

246. 

Tfea^ with the Habob of Bhopaul $ 26th February 1818 


C.40. 

247. 

Treaty with the Bajah of Bickaneer; 9th March 1818 - 


C.42. 

248. 

Troa^ with tho Biyah of Klahonghur; 28th March 1818 


C. 44. 

249. 

Treaty with the Bajah of Jyeporo t 2d April 1818 


C. 45. 

250. 

Treaty with tho Biyah of Dutteeah : Slat July 1818 


D.7. 

251. 

Treaty with tho B%jah of Bhaoawarra ; 16th September 1818 


D.IO. 

252. 

Supplementary Article to the Treaty with the Biyah of 
Bhanawarra ; 16th September 1818. 


D. 11. 

253. 

Treaty with the Rajah cf Dowleah and Purtaubghur; 5th 
October 1818 - - 


D. 11. 

254. 

Additional Article to tho Supplementary Treaty with the 
Guicowar } 28th November 1818. 


D. 14. 

255. 

Sunnnd granted to Si^ahut Khan; 28th November 1818 

494 

— 

256. 

Sunnud granted to Naumdar Khan; 28th November 1818 • 

495 

— 

257. 

Treaty with the Riyah of Doongerpore; 11th December 1818 


D. 14. 

25& 

Treaty with the Riyah of Jeasulmere ; 12th December 1818 • 


D. 16. 

259. 

Treaty with the petty Chiefa of Dewaaa ; 12th Decomber 1818 


D. 17. 

26a 

Treaty with the Rajah of Bhanawarra; 25th December 1818 • 


D. 19 

261. 

Treaty with the Bajah of Dhar; 10th January 1819 - 


D.21. 

262. 

Sunnud granted to Ramchunder Bullar, for Villagoa in the 
diatrict of Saugur 

495 

_ 

263. 

Treaty with tho Regency of Sawaunt Warree, 17tli Fo- 
bruary 1819 - - 

. 

D. 23. 

264. 

Treaty with the King of Acheen ; 22d April 1819 

497 

— 

26.5. 

Treaty with the Bajah of Sattara; 25th September 1819 

- 

D.24. 

266. 

Sunnud granted to Maha Bao Omoed Sing, of Kotah; 25th 
September 1819.. 

498 


267. 

Treaty with tho Cutch Government; 13th October 1819 

- 

D.29. 

268. 

.Treaty with tho Arab Tribes; 8th January 1820 ... 

- 

D.32. 

269. 

Preliminaiy Treaty with Haasan bin Ramah; 8th January 1820 

499 

_ 

270. 

Preliminary Treaty with Sultan bin Suggur; 9th January 1820 

499 

— 

271. 

Preliminary Treaty with the Sheikh of Dubey; 9th January 1820 

499 


272 

Preliminary Treaty with Sheikh Shakhbool bin Dyab, of 
Abon Dyabee t 11th Januaiy 1820 - . . . . 

500 

_ 

278. 

Prelihtinaty Treaty with Haasan vin Ali; 15th January 1820 

500 

— 

274. 

Troa|f with the Regency of Sawaunt Warree ; 17th February 


D.34. 

275. 

Sunnud granted tu the Riyah of Gurhwal i 4th March 1820 • 

500 

- 
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Treatj vrith the Ameers of $cinde { 9th November 1820 
Treaty with the Imaom of Senna; 15th January 1821 • 
Treaty with the Rajah of Dhar ; 18th December 1821 • 
Treaty with the Government of Catch; 2 let May 1822 
Treaty with the Baghqjco Angria, of Golabba; July 1822 
Treaty with the Imanm of Mnacat; 29th August 1822 > 
Treaty with the Nizam ; 12th December 1822 • 


Treaty with Rmah Govind Chunder, of Cachar: 6th March 
1824 . 

Treaty with Rajah Ram Sing, of Jyntia, 10th March 1824 - 

Separate Article of Rajah Rom Sing, of Jyntia; lOth March 

Treaty with the Sultan and Tomongong of Johore; 2d August 

Agreement with the lOng of Oude ; 17th August 1825 
Agreement with the Rajah of Colapore , 30th December 1825 


Treaty of Peace with tlie King of Ava ; 24th February 1826 


Treaty with the King of Siam; 20th June 1826 

Treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore, Ist December 1826 

Treaty with the King of Siamj 17th January 1827 

Agreement with the Rajah of Colapore ; 23d October 1827 • 

- - Bond from His Royal Highness the Prince Royal of Persia, 
annulling the 3d and 4th Articles of the Treaty (dated 25th 
November 1814); 10th March 1828 • ... 

Agreement with the Riyah of Col^re; 15th July 1829 

Revised engagement with the Rajah of Nagpore; 26th De> 
cember 18^ - - - - - . . 

Treaty with the Government of Khyrpore ; 4th April 1882 - 

Treaty ivith the Ameer of Hyderabad $ 20th April 1882; with 
a Supplementaiy Article ..... 


r-This Treaty 
was also pre¬ 
sented and 
printed sepa¬ 
rately in 


JVote.—The preceding List contains a reference to all the 'JVeaties and Engagements which are 
known to exist. There may possibly be some omissions, which might have Iwcn supplied if there 
had been time for a reference to the det^led proceedings of the Local Ghivenunents; but as every 
material 'Treaty is referred to or transmitted smarately, with the Despatches addressed by the 
Governments in India to the Court of Directors, it isho^, as these have been consulted, in view 
to the collections of 'Treaties which Arom time to time have been made, that the present List 
will be found to contain the most important of the foments by wldch our relations with the 
Native States of India have been established. 

The delay which has taken place in the printing of this Appendix has afforded an opportunity 
of inclodln^wo Treaties in the ooUecti<m (Nos. 298 8k 299)» which have been received since the 
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(No. 2.) 

List of Taxinxs wlih N ativb Prikces and States of Asia, dasaified sooording to the 
existing state of tlie Bdations of the British Qovemment with them. 





NAME OF THE CHIEF 

DATE 

No. on the 


NAME OV TBE STATE. 

with whom the Engagement was 

of the 

pieeedfaig 




condnded. 

TEEATT. 

IM 



I.- 

-Foreign Independent States. 




1. 

China 

- 

. 

No Treaty. 


2. 

Cochin China • 

- 

- 

No Treaty. 


3. 

Siam 

. 

The King ... - 

20 June 

1826 

291 




The King .... 

17 Jan. 

1827 

293 

4. 

Ats 

. 

The King. 

1795 h 1796 

100 




The King .... 

24 Feb. 

1826 

290 

3. 

Queda* 

. 

The King ... 


1786 

82 



The Empetuan ... 

1 May 

1791 

92 




Teng*de*Pur-Tuan Rajah Mooda 

Nov. 

1802 

124 

6. 

Acheen (in the Island of I 
Sumatra) • • • / 

. 

22 April 

1819 

264 

7. 

Persia - • 

. 

Carem Khan ... 

2 July 

1763 

28 




Fntteh Ali Shah 

,Tan. 

1801 

113 




Futteh Ali Shah • 

Jan. 

1801 

114 




Fntteh Ali Shah 

12 Mar. 

1809 

164 




Fntteh Ali Shah - - 

14 Mar. 

1812 

189 




Futteh AH Shsh - . 

23 Nov. 

1814 

213 




Bond from Abbas Mirza, Prince \ 
Royal - . . ./ 

Sliaik Sadoon ... 

10 Mar. 

1828 

293 

& 

Bnshire • 


12 April 

1763 

26 

9. 

Caabnl (Afghanistan) - 

The King .... 

17 June 

1809 

169 

10. 

Muscat 

. 

The Imaum .... 

18 Jan. 

1800 

109 




The Imaum ... 

29 Aug. 

1822 

281 

11. 

Piratical States in 

the 






Pebsmn Golf 
Arab tribes - 

viz. 

.i 

8 Jan. 

1820 

268 




Hassan bin Bamah 

8 Jan. 

1820 

269 


Bas-ul'Khrma 

• 

Sultan bin Soggur ... 
Mahomed bin Kaya bin Zaal 

9 Jan. 

1820 

270 


Dubey 


9 Jan. 

1820 

271 


Abon Dyabeo 

. 

Shaik Shakhbool bin Dyab • 

11 Jan. 

1820 

272 



Hassan vin Ah - - . - 

13 Jan. 

1820 

273 

12. 

Senna 

- - 

Mccr FathuUah 

13 Jan. 

1821 

277 


II. — Native States not under British Protection. 



13. 

Nepaul 

• • 

Bim Behader Shah Bchader\ 
Shumshcre Jung • . j 

1 Man 

1792 

93 




The Rajah ... 

30 Oct. 

1801 

116 




Bikram Sah ... 

2 Dec. 

1813 

222 


Bajoh of Lahore 


ThoR^ali .... 

4 Mar. 

1816 

224 

14. 

• 

Binyeet Sing .... 

23 April 

1809 

166 

13. 

Scindo (on the Rirer Indus) 

Golam Shah ... 


1738 

13 




Golam Shah .... 

22&23Apr. 1761 

23 




Mcer Golam Ali, Meer Kureem I 

22 Aug. 

1809 

172 




Ali, and Meer Monrad Ali - / 




Mccr Kureem Ali, Meer Mourad Ali 

9 Nov. 

1820 

276 




Meer Mourad Ali - • . 

22 April 

1832 

299 


B3i7rpoor 

- 

Meer Boostnm Khan 

4 April 

1882 

298 

16 . 

Scindia - • 

- 

Saheb Soubahdor Madhee Bao ) 
Scindia Behauder - - •/ 

13 Oct. 

178fl 

78 




UmbiyeeRao lSnglah,adependant\ 
of Smndia (obsolete) • ./ 

16 Deo. 

1806 

1 133 




Dowlut Boo 

80 Dee. 

1808 

139 




Dowlnt Rao .... 

27 Feb. 

1804 

142 




Dowlut Bao • ... 

22 Nov. 

1805 

130 




Dowlut Bao .... 

3 Nov. 

2817 

284 




ltb« J GVf AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY* 


Hm ItAUX OF THE STATE. 


KAMB OF THE 


III.—^Native States with vMA Stibtidiary TrealAet eoia. 


«p.oD«» lOBBKW* 

of the pnotdhiE . . 

TBEAT7. Uit AltiMBdi^Nd.«E^ 

CopwoftirQetiM*' 


SI, MjMre Rqjah 


Slittjah-ul'Dowlah . - • 

Shuiah'Ol'.DoMlah - - - 

Shu ah-ul'Dowlah - . - 

Sbujah-ul-Dowlah • . - 

Aeuf'Ud'Dowlah ... 
Aauf-ud-Dowlah ... 
Aeuf-ud Dawlah ... 
AsufHid-Dovlah ... 
Aeaf-ud-Dowlob ... 
Asuf-ud-DowIah - - - 

Saadut AH Kban ... 

Saadut Ali Khaa ... 

Saadut AU Khan ... 

Saadut Ali Khan ... 

VizMr.ool-Murmanlik*Yemeea. ^ 
ov-Dovlah-Nadn-ov-MuIic, ( 
Saadut All Khan Behauder f 
Mobarez Jung . . . J 

Refaut-ood-Rnfee-ool-MuIk. 
Ghazu-ood DheenHyderKhan > 
Behauder Shehamut Jung . J 

Refaut-ood-Rufee-ooI-Moolk* 
Ghazu-ood-Dheen HyderKhan > 
Behauder Shehamut Jung .j 
Befattt-ood-Rufee>ool>Moolk- 
Ghazu.ood.DheenHyderKhan > 
Behauder Shehamut Jung .J 
Abool Mozuffer Moizood Dheen l 
Ghazeevor Deen Hyder Shah J 


Senah Saheb Soubah Rhagojee') 
Boonila * - - J 

Senah Saheb Souba Rhagojee | 
Boonsla . - . j 

Furaojee Bhoosla ... 
Moodbojee BbooaJa . . - 

Baho^ee Bhooiila 


16 Aug. 1766 
29 Nov. 1768 
7 Sept. 1778 
Oct 1774 
21 Mav 1775 

19 Sept 1781 
IS April 1787 

1 Sept 1788 
13 Dec. 1794 

20 Mar. 1797 
7 Feb. 1798 

21 Feb. 1798 
10 Nov. 1801 
15 Feb. 1802 


Bahoiee Bhooiila 
Rahojee Bhoosla 
Salabut Jung - . - . 

Asuf Jah Nizam-ttl-Mnlk.Ni- 
zam.ud-Dowlah'Meer Nizam 
Ali Khan Behauder Futtch 
Jung Sepoy Sirdar - 
Bazalet Jung ... 


Ali Khan Asuf Jah Behauder - 
Nizem-ul-MulkAsopbJab Behauder 
Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asuf Jab Be- ) 
hauder. . . . J 

Nizam-ul-DowIah Asuf Jah Be-1 
hauder - - - . J 

Nizam-ul.DowIah Asuf Jah Be. \ 
hauder . . - . j 

Seounder Jah - . . - 

Asuf Jah Meer Akbm- Ali Khan- 
Aauf Jah Behauder ... 
Jeswunt Bao .... 
Mttihar Rao .... 
Kistna Riijah Oodiaver Behauder 

Eistna R^jah Oodiaver Behauder 
Kistna Ri^ah Oodiaver Behauder 


Oct 1774 
13 Dec. 1794 


24 Aug. 1806 
27 May 1816 
6 Jan. 1818 
1 Dec. 1826 
26 Dee. 1829 


27 April 1779 
18 Sept 1788 
7.July 1789 
5 June 1790 
1 Sept 1798 
IS July 1799 


The Rajah . . 
The Rajah - . 
Ram B^a Behauder > 
Ram B^a Behauder > 


24 Aug. 1803 

28 April 1804 

12 Dec. 1822 
24 Dec. 1805 

6 Jan. 1818 
8 July 1799 

13 July 1799 

29 Dec. 1803 
29 Jan. 1807 
12 Aug. 1788 
28 Jan. 1793 
18 May 1797 
12 Jan. 1805 


(445L*i-VL) 
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KAICB OF 'CEB OUnCF 

DATE 

Kaon the 

No. 

ITAipi GB TBE STAtS. 

rithvluia theBiigageaDeBtin.ean«lad.d. 

of the 

TBEATT. 

preceding 

Lbt 

8S. 

Coobin - - - - 

Pammpadappoo Valea Bamavannah 

2 Feb. 1791 

91 



I'he llajah .... 

6 May 1809 

168 

34. 

Qv&etmu ... 

Ctttch .... 

Futteh Sing . . - - 

Futteh Sing - - . - 

Futteh Bing .... 

Anund Bao Guioowar Sena.keH\ 
Shomshere Behauder • J 

Anund Bao .... 

Anund Bao .... 

Anund Bao .... 

Anund Bao .... 

Anund Bao .... 

Anund Bao .... 

12 Jan. 1773 
26 Jan. 1780 
26 Jan. 1780 

15 Mar. 1802 

6 June 1802 
29 July 1802 
25 Jan. 1803 
21 April 1805 

6 Nov. 1817 
28 Nov. 1818 

28 Oct. 1809 
1809 

61 

74 

75 

119 

121 

125 

126 
‘ 149 

285 

254 

175 

176 


Futteh Mahomed ... 



Bao Bharmuljea ... 

16 Jan. 1816 

228 



Bao of Cutch .... 

18 June 1816 

226 



IGrra Bao Sree Dundee - 

13 Oct. 1819 

267 


iy.~NatiTe States unc 

er British Protection, bnt tvHih 

tout Subsidiary 

Treaties. 

26. 

Sicctm .... 

The Riyah .... 

10 Feb. 1817 

230 



The Kiyah .... 

7 April 1817 

231 


Seik or Hill State., on the 




left bank of the Sutleje: 




27. 

Malwa and Sirhind 

Chieft ..... 

8 May 1809 

167 



Chiefs. 

22 Aug. 1811 

186 

28. 

Belaipon - 

Maba Chund • • . . 

6 Mar. 1815 

214 

29. 

Baghal ... 

JuggntSing .... 

8 Sept 1815 

215 

30. 

Koobar ... 

Bhoop Sing • . . 

8 Sept 1815 

215 

81. 

Boojye ... 

Bonder Paul .... 

4 Sept 1815 

215 


Maun Chund .... 

4 Sept J815 

215 

82. 

Dhamee ... 

Goburdhur Sing ... 

4 Sept 1815 

215 

88. 

Nahan 

Futteh Sing .... 

21 Sept 1815 

215 

34. 

Hindoor ... 

Ram Sing (or Ram Snrmn) 

20 Oct 1815 

217 

35. 

Bunrowlee . - - 

Ram Sing (or Ram Somm) 

20 Oct. 1815 

218 

86. 

Patteala ... 

Rurrum Sing .... 

20 Oct 1815 

219 



Kurrum Sing .... 

20 Oct 1815 

220 

87. 

Bueiahir • 

Mehendra Sing. ... 

6 Nov. 1815 

221 

88. 

Gurhvall ... 

The Bcyah .... 

4 Mar. 1820 

275 

89. 

Sattarah ... 

PurtaubShah . . . . 

25 Sept 1819 

265 


Jaut and other State., on 





the light bank of the 
Jumna: 




40. 

Bhurtpore ... 

Bishoinder Sewaee RunjeetSingi 
Behauder - » - J 

29 Sept 1803 

ISO 



Bishoinder Sewaee Runjeet Sing l 
Behauder • • - J 

17 April 1805 

148 

41. 

Macheny ... 

Seway Buctawur Sing Behauder 

14 Nov. 1803 

131 


Buctawur Sing .... 

16 July 1811 

185 

42. 

Biyah of Dolapore, Bur-I 
ree and Bajakerah, for- > 
meily Rana of Gohud J 

Lttckindar Behauder ... 

2 Deo. 1779 

73 


Kerrut Sing Luckindar 

17 Jan. 1804 

140 



Kerrut Sing Luckindar 

10 Jan. 1806 

152 

48. 

Reurah ... - 

Jey Sing Deo .... 

5 Oct 1812 

207 



Jey Sing Deo .... 

2 June 1818 

209* 



Jey Sing Deo and Baboo fiiaben-\ 
nauth Sing . . . / 

11 Mar. 1814 

210 
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1 

DATE 

Kaon As 



NAHE OF THE CSmF 



Kd 

SAUB OF THE STATE. 

irlth whom the Sngi^sment was ooneliidsd. 

of the 

TBEATT. 

iceoading 

IdM. 


Bookdela. Cbjevsi 






4A 

- 

Himmat Behauder • 



4 Sept. 1803 

129 

45. 

Subftdar of Jhansi • 

Shore Rao Bhoo 



6 Feb. 1804 

141 



Rao Ram Chund 



17 Nov. 1817 

239 

46. 

Biyah of Datteea • 

Rao R^jah Pareecheet 



15 Mar. 1804 

143 


Rao Rtgah Pareecheet 



SlJuly 1818 

250 

47. 

Baddowlee - - - 

Bhunga Sing . 



1 April 1806 

15S 

48. 

Not known - . - 

Kooar Soonee Sah . 



4 April 1806 

154 

49. 

NanaofCalpee 

Nana Govind Row - 



23 Oct. 1806 

156 


Nona Govind Row - 



iNov. 1817 

233 

50. 

Rajah of Oorcha or Tchrec 

Bickumajeet > 



23 Deo. 1812 

201 

51. 

Village of Nugwan,&c. in 1 
Pimwore^ Pergannah j 

Kooar Luchmon Sing 



19 Sept 1807 

157 

52. 

Mahb, Villages, &c. situ* \ 
ated above the Ghauts J 

Kishore Sing • 



1 Feb. 1807 

159 

53. 

Punna ... - 

Kisbore Sing • 



22 Mar. 1811 

180 



Kishore Sing - 



- - - 

181 

54. 

Elakas of Kotra and Puway 

Bukht Sing 



8 June 1807 

160 

55. 

Pergannah of Mataund - 

Puneram ... 



7 Oct 1807 

161 

56. 

Cucheerah and Nagode - 

Laul Shew 



11 Mar. 1809 

163 



Laul Shew 



20Msr. 1809 

165 

57. 

Soubawul and Rygown - 

Laul Aumaun Sing . 



16 July 1809 

170 



Laul Aumaun Sing • 



18 July 1809 

171 

58. 

Villages of Chillee, &c. - 

Jooggul Purshaud 



23 Aug. 1809 

173 



Jooggul Purshaud 



25 Aug. 1809 

174 



Jooggul Purshaud 



7 Jan. 1811 

179 

59. 

Villages in the Pergannah 

Laul Ooonierput 



16 Aug. 1810 

177 


Laul Dooiiierput 



17 Aug. 1810 

178 

60. 

Chukary ... 

Biyee Behauder 



25 Mar, 1811 

182 

61. 

Bijawar . - - - 

Ruttun Sing • 



26 Mar. 1811 

183 


Ruttun Sing - 



27 Mar. 1811 

I 184 

62. 

Villages in Pcrgunnah 1 
Punwarry - - / 

Gopaul Sing - 



24 Feb. 1812 

188 

63. 

Calinger . - - 

Dareao Sing 



19 June 1812 

190 


Dareao Sing 


- 1 

4 July 1812 

191 

64. 

Villages in the Pergunnahs l 
of Bhetry and Konis J 

Nawul Kishwur 



19 June 1812 

192 


Nawul Kishwur 



4 July 1812 

193 

65. 

ViIlagesinPergunnahsBhe-1 
try, Konis and Calinger/ 

Cbittersaul 



19 June 1812 

194 


Cliittereaul 



4 July 1812 

195 

66. 

Villages of Zerown, 8iC. - 

Gya Purshaud - 



19 June 1812 

196 



Gya Purshaud - 



4 July 1812 

197 

67. 

Eushab, Poorwab, &o. > 

Poker Purshaud 



19 June 1812 

198 



Poker Purshaud 



4 July 1812 

199 

68. 

Villages of Para, Ae. 

Salsgnun 



19 June 1812 

200 



Salagram ... 



4 July 1812 

201 

6a 

Komptah and Ragowlah • 

Gopaul Laul • 



4 July 1812 

202 



Gopaul Laul - 



4 July 1812 

203 

70. 

Villages in Pergannah of \ 
Mehor - - / 

Dooijun Sing - 



no date to this 
Sunnud. 

204 

71. 

Villages in Peiguflnahs of 1 
Lowree and Kuttolah / 

Purtaub Sing • 


- 

llJan. 1817 

227 

7a 

Mackree^ Ac. - - 

Newal Kishore - 


. 

llJan. 1817 

228 



1 Widow of Bfaur^oo Chobee 

■ 

11 Jan. 1817 

229 

7a 

. Simpthtir ... 

1 Runjeet Sing - 


• 

12 Nov. 1817 

238 
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436" APPiaSfDiX TO itEPOItT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE [VL PofttiwC 




1 


DATS 

Naan tits 

Sa 

8A1CB or TOB STATB. 

KA2£B OF TBBCBIBV 
with whom the BagagsoMBt was eoachiAad. 

of tin 

TBBATT. 

pNOsaiag 

DM. 


Caiin of Rajpootawa 






•ad CxNTBAL India : 






7A 

Ridali ofJ y eporo or Jyenagur, 

Dheeraj Juggut Sing 

IS Dec. 

1803 

ISS , 




Sewajee Juggut Sing 

2 April 

1818 

249 

7& 

Rajah of Joudpore • 


Maun Sing .... 

6 Jon. 

1818 

242 

76. 

Rana of Oudipore • 


Bheem Sing .... 

IS Jan. 

1818 

24* 

77. 

Rajah of Eishenghur 


Eulleeaun Sing ... 

28 Mar. 

1818 

248 

78. 

Rajah of Bickaneer • 


Soorut Sing .... 

9 Mar. 

1818 

247 

79. 

Raval of Jeuulmere 


Rawul Moolraj ... 

12 Dec. 

1818 

258 

sa 

Rajah of Eerowlee • 


JndEool Chanderbhol Hurbuksh*! 
pol Der - - - 

9 Nov. 

1817 

2S6 

81. 

Rajah of Serowee • 


Rao Sheo Sing .... 

SI Oct. 

182S 

288 

82. 

. 


Nabob Ameer Khan ... 

9 Nov. 

1817 

237 

8S. 

Rajah of Eotah 


Omed Sing .... 

26 Dec. 

1817 

240 



Omed Sing .... 

25 Sept. 

1819 

266 

84. 

Rajah of Boondee - 


Bishen Sing .... 

10 Feb. 

1818 

245 

86. 

Rajah of Lunairara • 


The Rajah .... 

14 Nov. 

180S 

1S2 

86. 

Rajah of Soonth 


The Rajah .... 

1.6 Dec. 

180.S 

1S4 

87. 

Rajah of Purtaabghur 


Shahamut Sing ... 

25 Nov. 

1804 

146 



Shahamut Sing ... 

5 Oct 

1818 

253 

88. 

Nabob of Bhopaul • 


Nuseer Mahomed Khan . 

26 Feb. 

1818 

246 

89. 

Rajah of Bhanawarra 


Raee Raceaun Maha Rawul Sreel 
Omed Sing > • 

16 Sept. 

1818 

251 

90. 

. 


Raee Raeeaun Maha Rawul Sreel 
Omed Sing - - -J 

16 Sept. 

1818 

252 

91. 

. 


Raee Raeeaun Maha Rawul Sreel 
Omed Sing - - -/ 

25 Dec. 

1818 

260 

92. 

Rajah of Dhoongerpore 


Raee Raeeaun Malta Rawul Sreel 
Jeswunt Sing > - J 

11 Dec. 

1818 

257 

93. 

Dewasa ... 


Tookoojee Power and Anundl 
Rso Powar - . - .J 

12 Dec. 

1818 

259 

94. 

Dhar - • • 


Ramchunder Rao Power - 

10 Jan. 

1819 

261 




Bamcbunder Rao Powar - 

18 Dec. 

1821 

278 

9& 

YUIageain Diitrict of Saugur 

Ramchunder Bullar • • 

- - 

- 

262 


Ciiixra situated on the 






Westera Coast of India 






96. 

Kattyarar 

- 

Jeejsboy ..... 

12 Jan. 

1766 

48 


Piratical Mahrattas: 






97 

Dhingey 


Waglia Manick 

20 Dec. 

1807 



Aramra 

Bate - - - 


Sree Suggaramjee * ~ 

Coer Babjee* . . . -J 

14 Dec. 

1807 

162 


Dewarka - 


Mooloo Manick ... 

14 Dec. 

1807 



Posetra 


Coer Megrajee ... 

28 Dec. 

1807 



Kutch, for Bate & Dewarka 

Rao Sroe Raidun ... 

- 

- 



Joonaghur 

• 

Hamed Khan Bebauder - 

without 

date 



Nowannuggur 

• 

Jam Jussajee . . - - 

27 Jan. 

1808 

162 


Poorbunder « 

• 

Rana Sertaunjce and Coer Hallajee 

1 Nov. 

- 



Joreeabunder • 

* 

Khawass Suggaram and Pragjee - 

1807 


98. 

Cambay 

- 

Momun Khan ... 

22 Oct. 

1771 

1771 

1771 


9a 

Broach ... 

• 

Imptimsood Dowlah HaazudKhan 
Bebauder DDleiiung fobsolete). 

SO Nov. 

60 

loa 

Gingerah 

• 

Sciddee HiUol < . . ■ 

S Jan. 

1761 

22 

101. 

Colabba 

- 

Baghojee Angria . - 

July 

1822 

280 

102. 

Colapore 

. 

Eemsavant .... 

7 April 

1765 

S5 



The Rajah 

1 OcU 

1812 j 

205 




Sbahjee Chettraputty Mebaraj') 
Eurraveer . . . .j 

SO Dec. 

1825 

289 




Shahjee Chettraputty Meharajl 
Kuriareer - . . ./ 

23 Oct. 

1827 

294 





15 July 

1829 

296 
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DATE 

Kaeaths 

No 

NANS OF THE STATE. 

NAME OF THE CHIEF 


preoedlDg 


indurbomtlM EDgsgsment wm ooneluded. 

TREATY. 

UlL 


Cnnvs situated on the West 

Btn 




Cout of India<-.oonli»uedL 1 



lOS. 

SawauDt Warree < 

Fond Sawunt Bouncello • 

8 Oct. 1812 

206 




17 Feb. 1819 

268 




17 Feb. 1820 

274 

108*. 

Bringah Rajah 

" 

1758 

24 Dec. 1760 

12 

19 

104. 

. 

Badda Calamcur . . - 

9 Sept. 1760 

20 

105. 

Malabar Chiefs t 






- 

23 Aug. 1759 

16 

106. 

Cartenaddu 

- 

SO Dec. 1761 

25 

107. 

Cherrika ... 

. 

1756 

8 



23 Mar. 1765 

34 


Bubmbsx Fbokthr: 




108. 

Assam . . - - 

Maha Rajah Singy Deo - 

28 Feb. 1793 

98 

109. 

Cachar - - - - 

Govind Chuuder . . - 

6 Mar. 1824 

284 

iia 

Jyntia - - - - 

Ram 6mg .... 

10 Mar. 1824 

285 

111. 

. 

Ram Sing - - - . 

10 Mar. 1824 

286 

lift 

Johore ... - 

. 

2 Aug. 1824 

287 



V,—State Pensioners. 



118. 

King of Delhi - 


aSKoT&6Deo.l764 

32 


Shah Aulum - - . . 

12 Aug. 1765 

36 



Shah Aulum . - - - 

12 Aui. 1765 

37 



Shah Aulum - - . - 

12 Aug. 1765 

38 



Shah Aulum . » • - 

12 Aug. 1765 

39 



Shah Aulum ... - 

12 Aug. 1765 

40 



Shah Aulum - - . - • 

12 Aug. 1765 

41 



Shah Aulum - • . - 

12 Aug. 1765 

42 



Shah Aulum . . - • 

19 Aug. 1765 

44 

114. 

Nabob of Bengal - 

Serajah Dowlah ... 

SI Mar. 1757 

4 


Jaffier Alt Khan ... 

1757 

5 



Jafiler Ah Khan ... 

1757 

6 



JafRer Ali Khan . . - 

Allow-o-Dowlah Meer Mabomedl 

1757 

7 



Saddock Khan Behauder Assud 1’ 
Jung - - ‘ • -J 
Jaffler Ali Khan ... 

1757 

8 



IS July 1757 

9 



Jaffier Ah Khan ... 

Allow-o-Dowlali MeerMahomedi 

20 Dec. 1757 

10 



Saddork Khan Behauder Assud* 
Jung ..... 
Naseer-ul'Mulk Imteaz-o-Dowlah’ 

1758 

11 



Nessaret Jung Meer Mahomed > 
Cossim Khan ■ * "J 

1760 

18 



Meer Mahomed Cossim Khan - 
8hujah-ul*Mulk Hossam*o*Dotr*1 

27 Sept. 1760 

21 



lah Meer Mahomet Jaffier Khan V 
Behauder Mahomet Jung -J 

10 July 1763 

29 



Jaffier Ali Khan 

16 Sept. 1764 
20 Feb. 1765 

81 



Nudjum-ul'DowIah . . - 

33 



Nudjum-ul-Dowlah . . - 

SO Sept. 1765 

46 



Sunnuds for Lord Chre’s Jaghire 

1765 

47 



Syef-ul-Dowlah ... 

Mebarek*ul-Dowlah ... 

19 May 1766 

50 



21 Mar. 1770 

55 

115. 

Rajah of Benares • 

Cheyt Sing .... 

15 AprU 1766 

68 


Mehipnaraim . . . . 

14 Sept. 1781 

76 

116. 

Nabob of Furruokabad - 

Imdaud Hoossein Khan * 

24 June 1802 

122 

117. 

Nabob of the Camatio - 

Mahomed Ali ... 

16 Oct. 1763 

SO 




23 Feb. 1768 

52 




80 Aug. 1765 

45 



Mahomed Alt . . . 

June 1785 

81 



Mahomed Ali . . . 

24 Feb 1787 

83 



Mahomed Ali . . . 

12 July 1792 

96 



Omdut*ul*Omrah . . . 

26 Aug. 1800 

111 



Aaeem*ul*Dowlah . . . 

31 July 1801 

115 


POim<^ 

foeSok. 
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NAJMra OF THE CHIEF 

DATE 

Naeadw 

Appeadixi No. 89. 

Via 

KAUB OF TOE STATE. 

wiA whom the EngageoMnt was 


oftfa 


preoadiag 





TBBATY. 

DM. 

Cepieeof TraatieB, 



Tuljajee . . - 

Sree Ram Purtaub • , 


20 Got. 
12 April 



Ac. 

11& 

Rgjah of Tanjore • 


1771 

1776 

57 

67 




Amer Sing 


10 April 

1787 

84 




Serfogee - » . 


25 Oct. 

1799 

108 


119. 

Nabob of Surat 

Meah Atchund • 


4 Mar. 

1759 

14 







1759 

17 




Naseer-ud-deen Khan 


13 May 

1800 

110 


12a 

The late Feishwa andl 
Mahrattas* - »/ 

Bajee Kao Pnndit Pnrdan 


12 July 
12 Oct. 

1739 

1756 

1 

2 




Seuram Punt Tatia • 


14 Sept. 

1761 

24 




Ragoba ... 


6 Mar. 

1775 

65 




Petshwa Row Pundit Purdham - 

May 

1776 

69 




Ragoba ... 


24 Nov. 

1778 

70 




Madhoo Row Narrain 



1779 

71 




Madhoo Row Narram 


17 May 

1782 

79 




Madhoo Row Narrain 


5 June 

1790 

90 




Bajee Rao 


31 Dec. 

1802 

125 




Bajee Rao 


16 Dec. 

1803 

136 




Bajee Rao - > 


14 May 

1804 

145 




Bajee Rao 


13 June 

1817 

232 


131. 

Amrut Rao ... 

(Brother of Bajee Rao) 


14 Aug. 

1803 

127 


122. 

Sons and descendants of 

Hyder Ah 


27 May 

1763 

27 



Hydcr Ali and Tippoo, 

Hyder Ali 


23 Feb. 

1766 

49 



late Sultona of Mysore. 

Hyder AU 


3 April 

1769 

1 54 



Hyder AK 


8 Aug. 

1770 

56 




Tippoo Sultan > 


11 Mar. 

1784 

80 




Tippoo Sultan - 


22 Feb. 

1792 

93 




Tippoo Sultan > 


18 Mar. 

1792 

94 


123. 

Late Pindarry Chiefs 

Sujahut Khan > 

- 

28 Nov. 

1818 

255 



Naumdar Khan • 

* 

28 Nov. 

1818 

256 


Note .—^In tbe preceding List, the arrangement, as the utle expresses u, ts according to the 
existing relations. Some 1 reaties, however, have become obiolete. Thus, for instance, the 
Treaties envmerated under the 5th or concluding head, entitled State Pensioners, may be 
considered as generally obsolete, excepting the later engagements by which the allowances 
of these Chiefs have been fixed, and the conditions on which the countries the; formerly 
governed have been transferred to the British Govomment. 

The Treaties also with the Chiefs on the Western Coast of India, marked 103*, 104, 105, 
106 and 107, may be considered obsolete from the lapse of time, although they could not be 
conveniently disposed of, in diis arrangement, under any other head. A shnilar remark is 
applicable to the Treaties with Golam Shah of Scinde (see No. 15), another dynasty having 
subsequently obtained the government of tliat country, with which the engagements which 
follow have been concluded. 

The Treaty with Umbajee Kao Englah(BeeNo. 16), is marked as an obsolete engagement, the 
country ced^ to us by that Treaty having, on the 22d Nov. 1805, been re^transferred to Scindia. 

Many of the earlier engagements with the Native States, enumerated under the 2d, Sd and 
4th heads of this List, have necesaarily been superseded by the later Treaties, by which their 
present relations are established, but the engagements which have thus in a manner become 
obsolete, could not be clearly distinguished witnia the oonipass of a noto, and a reference to 
the later documents will bo sufficient, in any case, to determine whether those which precede 
them can be of any practical importance at the present time. 

(No. 3.) 

Index to the Treaties with the Native Princes and States of Asia 


Note .—The Numbers of this Index refer to the Numbers only of the Second of the preceding 
Lnts^ in which the Treaties are classified according to the existing relationa. 


A. 

Ava, 4. 

Acheen, 6. 

Affgh&nistan, 9. 

Arab tribes, 11. 

Ameer Khan, 82. 

Aiamra, 97. 

Assain, lOA 
Azeem-ul-Oowlah, 117. 
Ammt R»o, 131. 

Ameer Sing of Tanjore, 118. 
Aaumii-Dorwhih, 17. 

Ahmed All Khan, 17. 

Asuf Jah,, 19. 

Anund Hao, SA 


B. 

BuslnTC, 8. 

Belaspore, 28. 

Baghal, 29. 

Boqy^ 31. 

Burrowlee, 85. 

Bassahir, 37. 

Bhurtpore, 40. 

Boondela Chiefs, 44 to 73. 
Bhoddowlee, 47. 

Bukht Sing, 54. 

Beejjr Beliauder, 60. 
Bijawar, 61. 

Bburtjoo Chobee, 72. 
Bickaneer R^ah, 7& 


Boondee Rajah, 84. 
Bhopanl Nabob, 88. 
Bhanswarra Rajah, 89. 
Bate, 97. 

Broach, 99. 

Biingah Rajah, lOS”. 
Badda Calamcur, lOA 
Burmese frontier, 108 to 
113. 

Bengal Nabob, llA 
Benares Rajah, 116. 
Bhoop Sing, 30. 

Bhunga Smg, 47. 

Bbeem Sid|^ of Oudi* 

pore, 76. 
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Cl^a, 1. 

Codbdn China, S. 

Caubul, 9. 

Cumtio Nabob, 117. 

Cochin, 83. 

Catch, 25. 

Calpee Nana, 49. 

Cucheerab, 56. 

Chillee, 58, 

Cbukary, 60. 

Calinger, 68. 

Chitteraaul, 65. 

Central India. See fity- 
pootana. 

Cambay, OS. 

Colabba, 101. 

Colapore, 102. 

Cotiote, 105. 

Carten^du, 106. 

Cherriko, 107. 

Cachar, 109. 

Cossim Alii, 114. 

Qieyt Sing, 115. 

D. 

Dubey, 11. 

Dhamee, 82. 

Dholepore Rajah, 42. 
Duttcea Raj(^ 46. 

Dooijun Sing, 70. 
Dhoongerpore, 92. 

Dewosa, 93. 

Dhar, 94. 

Dhin^, 07. 

Dwarka, 97 
Delhi, king of, 118. 

Dareao Sing, 63. 

F. 

Fumickabad Nabob, 116. 
Futteh Ali Shah, 7. 

Fntteh Maliomed, 25. 
Fyzuloh Khan, 17. 

Fatteb Sing, 24. 

Futteh Sing, of Nahan, 83 

G. 

Guicowar, 24 
Gurhwal, 88. 

Gohud Kana (late), 42. 
Gopaul Sing, 62. 

Gya Purshaud, 66. 

Gopaul Laul, 69. 

Gingcrah, 100. 

Gobordhtir Sing, 32. 

H. 

Holkar, 20. 

Hindoor, 34 
Himmut Behauder, 44. 
Hyder Alii, 122. 

Hjws-raj, 25. 

J. 

Jaut and other States on 
the rifl^t bank of the 
Jumna, 40 to 42. 

Jhanei Subadar, 45. 

Joogttl Purdliaud, 5a 
Jyepore Rajah, 74 
Joudpore H^ah, 75. 
JeaBiumere 79. 

Joonagbur, 97. 

Joreeabnnder, 97. 


Jyntia, 110. 

■ re, 112. 

Jaffier Alii, 114 
Jeswimt Rao Holkar, 20. 
Juggut Sing, 29. 

Jey Sing, 4a 
Jeejaboy, 66. 

Inland Hooesein Khan, 116, 

K. 

Rhyrpore, 16. 

Koobar, 80. 

Koar Soonee Sah, 48. 

Koar Luohmon Sing, 51. 
Kiehore Sing, 52. 

Kotra, 55. 

Kuihab, 67. 

Komptab, 69. 

Kishenghur Rajah, 77. 
Kerowlee Rajab, 6M. 

Kotah Rajah, 83. 

Eattywar, 96. 

Kcrrut Sing, 42. 

KuHeeaun Sing, 77. 

L. 

Lahore, 14. 

Laul Shew, 56. 

Laul Aumaun Sing, 57. 
Laul Dooniorput, 59. 
Lunawara Rajah, 85. 
Luchmon Sing, 51. 

M. 

Muscat, 10. 

Mysore Rajah, 21. 

Molwa and Sirhind, 27. 
Magherry, 41. 

Mataud, 55. 

Mcher, 70. 

Muckrie, 72. 

Malabar Chiefs, 105 to 107. 
Mobarek-ul-Dowlab, 114 
Mehipnarrain, 115. 

Mysore Sultan, 122. 
Mahomed Ali, 117. 

Mulhar Rao HoUmr, 20. 
Maha Chund, 28. 

Maun Chund, 81. 

Maun Sing of Joudpore, 75. 

N. 

Nepaul, 13. ■* 

Nagpore, 18. 

Nizam, 19. 

Nahan, 83. 

Nagode, 56. 

Nawol Kishwur, 64 
Newaul Kishor^ 72. 
Nowanuggur, 97. 
Nudjum-ul-Dowloh, 114 
Naumdar Khan, 123. 

Nana Govind, Rao of Cal- 
pee, 49. 

Nawal Kishwar, 64 

O. 

Oude, 17. 

Ooroba or Tehree R^ab, 50. 
Oudipoor Rana, 76. 


P. 

Persia, 7. 

Persian Oul^ IL 


Putteala, 36. 

Punna, 53. 

Puway, 64. 

Ptirseram, 55. 

Poker Purshaud, 67. 
Purtaub Sing, 71. 
Purtaubghur Rajah, 87. 
Posetra, 97. 
Poorbundcr, 97. 
Peiahwa, 120. 

Pindarry Chiefs, 123. 
Pursojee Bhoosla, 18. 


Queda, 5. 


VI. 

POLITICAL 

FOREIGN, 

Appendix, No. 29. 

Copies of Treaties, 
&c. 


R. 

Rohillas, 17. 

Rewah, 43. 

Rygown, 57. 

Ruttun Sing, 61. 

Ragowlah, 69. 

Runjeet Sing of Lahore^ 14. 

—-- of Sinrnthur, 73. 

Kajpootana and Central 
India, 74 to 95. 
Ramchundcr Bailor, 95. 
Ras>ul-Khyma, 11. 

Rahajee BIiooeIo, 18. 
Roodcr Paul, 31. 

Ram Sing, 34, 85. 


■Si^ 3. 

Scinde, 15. 

Scindia, 16. 

Slccim, 26. 

Seik or Hill Chlefir, 27 to 38. 
Sattaro, 89. 

Soubawul, 57. 

Salagram, 68b 
Simpthur, 73. 

Serowee Kajab, 81. 

Soonth Riuah, 86. 

Sawaunt Warree, 108. 
Sertbgee, 118. 

Shah Aulum, 113. 

Sersyah Dowlah, 114 
Syef-ul-Dowlah, 114 
Surat Nabobs 119. 

Sujahut Khan, 123. 

Sultan bin Suggur, 11. 
Shujah-ul-Dowlah, 17. 
Saadut All, 17. 

Solabut Jung, 19. 

Sree Ram Purtaub, 118. 


T. 

Travancore, 22. 

Tebree Rajah, 50. 
Tanjore Rajah, IIR 
Uppoo Sultan, 122. 
Ta()ajep, 118. 

W. 

Western Coast of India, 
96 to 107. 

Z. 

Zerown, 66. 
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TO KBPOBT FROM SELECT COMiim^^ 

/ fib* . 

VGBXim. 

JivacutM of CoNTSMTiov between the HonounUe Jcmthan. Jhmeaih E«q> PtetaSetOi 
eod Ooreraor in Council of Bamie^, for and on behalf of the Htntoantble East 
India Company of the one part, and ufypi^» for and on behalf of iSwarf 
JEtdo Quianear SeiuhuAAl Shumihtre Bthatider, ^ the other part, for the Boeority of 
the dondnion and government of the Ooicowar in Qwuratm 

Abuclb Ist^The said Roedee Appajee having solicited the assistanoe of the Englisb 
troops against Mulhar Rao, with a view of brinpng him to reaeon, dther by peaeeal^ or 
hosme means, so as to prevent his ruining the country of the state of the Giiieowar, of whioh 
Annnd Rao is the proper and legidmate heir and head; and the En^ish tnxm under the 
command of Major Walker having accordingly arrived in the territories of the Quieowar, 
and the said Rowjee Appajee being also come to Cambay to meet the Honourable the 
Governor. It is hereby a^ed by and between them, that the expense already incurred, 
and su(fo others es may herec^ be occasioned, for the pay, allowances, and transportation 
of the troops, expenditure, and transportation of stores, ammunition, &c. shall be accounted 
for and paid, with interest at the rate of three quarters per cent per month of thirty daya^ 
by the said Rovdee Appqjee, on Annnd Rao Guicowar, and the state aforesaid, in two 
instalments; the first to bemme due on or before the 5th of October nex^ and the second on 
or before the 5th of January ISOtl, for the securi^ of which he assigns and mortgages 
the Guicowar's share of the district of Attaveesy, near Surat; hereby agreeing that, on 
failure of the first instalments, the Ei^lish are to take possession of the said country, and 
to retain the same under their own collection and management, until the whole be folly 
cleared and made good to the honourable Company, with interest 
Article 2d>—It is further hereby stipulated between the honourable East India Company 
and the Guicowar State, that the latter shall permanently subsidize from the honourable 
Company a force of about two thousand sepoys, one company of European artillery, and its 
proportion (consisting of two companies) of Lascars, the estimated expense of which, 
including establishment of stores, being about 65,000 rupees per month: It is hereby agreed 
that landed jaidad or funds be assign^ so as folly to cover this expense, and whatever it 
may amount to, from such part of the Guicowar territories ns may be hereafter fixed, in view 
to the greatest convenience of both parties; bot this article is not to be carried into effect 
till the war against Khurry be closed when it is also proposed, through the cooperation of 
the English, to effect, a reduction in the number of the Arab force now kept up, and mean¬ 
while this is to be considered as an eventual, and to remain at present an enturely secret 
article. 

Article 8d.—The Fergunnah of Chourassey, and the Guicowar's share of the choute of 
Surat having been ceded to the honourable Company in pursuance of the engagement, by 
letters to that effect &om the late Oovind Rao to the honourable the Governor of Bombay, 
the same is hereby confirmed for ever. 

Article 4th.—This agreement to be binding and permanent when ratified by the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, who, in all political concerns, control the other presidencies, but in 
the meantime to be in full force. 

In witness whereof, the parties have interchangeably set hereunto their hands and seals, 
in Cambay, this 15tb day of March 1802. 

A true Copy. (signed) If. Shank) 

ActP' P“ &. 
(signed) J. Duncan, (us.) 

(signed) Bcwjec Appyec. 


Aoreehent concluded between the Resident at Baroda and AnmiBao Guicowar, 
dated the 29th of July 1802. 

nC f i hi Eaunt L Anitkd Kao Guicowar Sena Kbass Khel Shumshere Behauder, do hereby oonfirm 
(IntheB^ab’sown SAd ratify such compacts and agreements as my faithful dewan, Rowjee Appi^e, hath 
handwriting.) in my name and on my behalf made and concluded with the hononnfole the Governor 
of Bombay. 

FiBsr, I hereby confirm and ratify such grants of land as my said dewan, Rowiee Appqjee, 
has made to the honourable Company, eitl^ in Enam or Jaydad; and 1 also declare, that 
.1 hold myself, tny heirs and successors, bound to repay in moni^, or in such further I^ded 
assignments as may be sufficient for the purpose, all debts and expenses which the English 
Government have been at or contracted in the course of the mUitary operations in Guaeral, 
undertaken for the support of my government 
Becomolt, I entirely approve and highly command the prudence of my dewan in having 
obtained a body of £n|^isn troops to remain permanently in this country, as on their courage 
ttnd fid^i^ I place «h nfilimtted dependence. 



lhave 



„ i^*V»4»toii^a«dlltittili«Mflntacni<tf iblvsobaidiuy feimdbaU ^TUQ^jgli^pP ^ 

jtf ^M«ti» i£ii|^nby)^ o^nUoFAaMT 18^9. Hio^ee «snw . tWiWiy 

%idBS>iUr. Ab 1 repoae aa eaitire oonofidMUM ia the English, I depend nn titeir fidendiddB tn 
mMl^ final misfMaiun I un aennhle titere are mai^ eTU«diiy>oeBd panons araonsirt ^ t * 

ndKN diar^^k^ my legal a»ihoi%, hare plotted agadBitt nar tib^, and even 
• iaiy]^ ^jrl^&ToorofOod, they have bew defeated: but ehouldthmariidGedin^iaa* ^ ' 

nA any iiiae heteofier snoe^, I siudl anpeot the Eog^ to retease me; and denre tliat 
au ni^aetB and deeds, aitboo^ executed by me in ^e usual fi>rm while in that state of 
tea^amA, may be eomndered as of no validity. I desire, tiierefoie, that my subjects will pay 
nn att^tion to my ordem in this aitnation, but bear what Major Walker has to say, strictly 
folbwing bis dire^OBS, and assisting him in eveiy measure tlmt he ahall devise or direct for 
MstoiiDg my person to freedom. 

Whoever, in shorb shall either bring Canomeee into ti>e management of afteirs, or diat me 
up ip the 9^ of Banxla or ebevhere, is a rebel; and I fully autiunize the aforesaid Miyor 
idmmnder Walker, or the person entrusted with the chief reanagraent of the Company's 
hiSiini in Ouzerat, to chastise such disturbers of government, and hnng them to that punish- 
ment whidh is due to those who endanger the person of their sovereign in every part of the 
wortel 

Thus, tiier^te, I order all the foithful officers of govenimeut, silladara, seebundies, 
and odiets, on any the foregoing events occurring, to ol^ Major Walker'S oidera 

FouhTHXT. Whereas it is signifled in certain articles of agreement between tlie honour* 
able Company and my dewon, Rowjee Appajee, that the Enriiah Qovemment is dteposed to 
asrist in reding the Arab force in my service, Major Wnlker, Resident on tlie pok of the 
En^isb Government at Baroda, consents to assist me with a pecuniary loan to effect this 
reduction on the following terms. 

FmRLY. As it seems impossible that 1 can retiieve myself or my country from its present 
emborTUsaments without i forming and reducing the expense in every de|)artment, I do' 
hereby promise and agrw to make the necessary reductions by degrees. The objects of 
reduction are contains in the annexed account: and, if possible, they shall be effected at 
the periods specified opposite to each of the artidea 

SiXTBtY. Before any money is to be advanced, Miyor Walker must be satisfied that a real 
and effective reduction shall take place. For this purpose, an exhibition must be made of 
the accounts, and muster taken of the troops in the presenoe of three persons, vi& one on the 
part of Gie Company, one on the port of the Quioowor government, and the third by such 
of the jamadars or pankhs as may be the agents of the sebundy. According to this muster, 
the accounts shall be taken and ffischarged. 

SEVEirrBLT. I do heieby furtiier agree and promise, that I shall positively reduce the 
Arab and other force within six or eight mon^ after the present reduction is accomplished, 
to the standard of Futteh Sing's time; but to enable me to perform this stipulation, it will 
be necessary for the English Government to assist me, as they have done on the present 
occasion. ^ 

EiQnTHi.T. Provision is alieady made in the 4th aiUde of iwreeinent, executed and inter* 
dianged between the honourable the Governor of Bombay and my dewan, Rowjee Appajee, 

Itearing date the 6tli June, or 5 th Suffer lost, for the payment of the prindpol and interest 
of tiie money to be advanced by the Company; but as it lias since been proposed to pay tiie 
same off one year sooner than is hereby provided, by applying the entire russed of tlie lands 
appropriated by that article to the amount of 11,75,000 rupees per annum to the discharging 
in equal pioportions of the prindpal and interest of the money to be advanced by the 
Company, and by such otlier persons as may engage therein, Major Walker accepts of the 
modification by which the Company's advance may be liquidated one year sooner than it 
would be by a strict adheience to the letter of treaty, it being, however, always understood, 
that provisions in the 4th article of the said treaty of the bth June or 5th of Suffer, are 
always in full force, the same as if this subeeqaent engagement had not been made, in tlie 
event <£ the repayment of the honourable Company's loan, as well of principal as of interest, 
foifing to be made good in the mpre qpeedy mode now proposed. The amount of tlie above 
receipt, or mssed, is to be collected eveiy year from the comavisdara of the pergunuahs 
allotted for tills purpose in the treaty of the fith (ff June, by such persons as the ^vermnent 
of Bombay may appoint. 

NikYblt. Interest on that part the paouiuaxy osswtanoe and aid which the Company 
nmy g^ve on this occasion snidl be reined and acoounted for from the time the said 
Company may raise a loan for tiiat pmpota, and it shall be reckoned eveiy ux months at 
the rale tiuee-quHiers per cent, per mfmtii of 30 days, instead of every year, w every 
twelve num^; all or ai^ loas by exrikangt, or otberwise, which may arise by bringhm the 
memyfrem Bombay to wte {daoe, idtall be on my account^ and made good cy n» and my 

TUfnVer, Conformably to Major Walkerb animeations and wishes, the articles coniatHed 
In ibia dn^mnUan were written, and to wbi^ Ilmve given my assent But ontheevent of 
evM-dk$^ pMaima aftmn^ing Onv tiiixm nnfoir or unrsaaonabte against my Mtaoa, my 
dewan, BowJw Apmdeo, hai son, hte i^bews » lelntiomi, and MadowJao Tatia 

(448,-.^.) 3 b Httanmdar, 
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^uzumdar, or even should 1 myseli^ or my Hucoesaorsi, commit aay ihixig improper or unjust, 
FOBfilQn. SQgiig]^ Qovemment sliall iuterfera, and see in either case twit it is settled according to 

Appendix, No, 29. 

Mte I have also required of Major Walker, on the part of tiie Company, to promise that my 

'Copies of Treaties, state and ^vemment shall be permanent, and descend to the lineal inheritors of the'Masnnd, 
*»• ond tliat the dewanship shall be preserved to Koiv^ee Appajee. 

In the last place, I desire to form the roost intimate connexion with the Company, and 
that all business with the Poona Dnrhar may be jointly managed by the En^ish Resident 
and my vakeel. 

Suoh ore my wishes and sentiments, so help me UoD. 

Given at Baroda, 29th of July 1802.* 

Witnesses,— 

Qopaul Rao Bapoojee, Vidceel, in behalf of Senekass Khel l^amshere Behauder. 
D* Lima d Sordzas. 


Translatiok of an Ikaokaksh, or Obligation of Allegiance, presented by 
Laid Shew, Rajah of Ciicheemh and Nagode 

Whereas I, Laul Shew Raje Sing, sincerely professing my submission and attachment to 
the British Quveinwent, have invariably manifested my obi^ieuce to the officers apjiointed 
to the superintendence of the province of Bundelcund from the period of its first annexation 
to the British tenitones , and whereas an Ikm-naineh, or Obligation of Allegiance, having 
lately lieeu required of me therefore, and with a view to confirm my oliedionce and attach¬ 
ment to the British Government, have prepared and liereby present this Ikarnameh, con¬ 
taining lime distinct Ai-tides, to Mr. J. Richardson, from whom I have received a summd 
confirming to me all my ancient possessions in tins province, and I liereby declare, that I 
will sempulonsly observe all the articles contained lu the Ikamnmoh, and never evade nor 
infringe any one of them. 

Article 1st —I hereby engage never to connect myself witli any marauders or plunderers, 
either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, to afford them no asylum, or permit 
tlieir families or childien to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse and 
correspondence with them. I further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes 
with the dejiendents and servants of the British Government; and if at any time a dispute 
should arise on account of mahal or viUage, or finm any other cause between me and any of 
the lajahs and claefs of this province in dependence on the British Govei nment, I a^ee to 
submit such dispute, witliont delay, to the officers of the British Uovermnent for their deci¬ 
sion, and implicitly to observe and abide by what decision shall be passed upon it I further 
engage to make no reprisals on any one for p<i8t injuries, iioi to seek rediess by force without 
the permission of the British Government, and always to be obedient and submissive to the 
government. 

Article 2d.— 1 engage to guard all the posses up the Gliauts which aie situated in my 
possessions, in sucli a inanuei as to prevent all maraudei-s, plunderers, and evil-disposed 
pei-sons from aseeudmg oi descending the Ghauts by any ot those passes, and from entei'ing 
the British terntoiies foi the purpose of exciting disturbances; and if any sirdars or troops 
should meditate an invasion of the British tenitones through iny poRsessiuns, I engage to 
give timely notice theieof to the officers of the British Government, and to use every prac¬ 
ticable exertion to obstruct theu* piogress. 

Article 3d —^Whenever the British troops slmll have occasion to ascend the Ghauts by 
any of the passes situated wiBiin my possessions, I agree not only not to obstruct or impede 
their progress, but to depute an intelligent person to conduct them by the most convenient 
route, and to furnish them with necessary suppbes and provisions so long as they shall con¬ 
tinue within or m the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 4th —If any of the subjects of the British Qovemment abscond and take refuge 
in any of my village, I engage to deliver up such person to the officers of the British 
Government immediately on his being demanded; and if any of my ryots or zemindars 
abscond and take refuge in the British territories, I agree to submit to the principal officer 
in Bundelcund a statement of my complaint agawst sudi a person, and to abide by whatever 
orders may be passed on the occasion, agi-eeably to the regulations of the guvenunent^ and 
to take no stejra of my own accord to apprehend him 

Abticls 5th.—1 engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of my villages ^ aad if 
property of mertshants or travellers stolen or robbed in any of the viUages subject to my 
autWity, I agree to render the zemindars of such village responsible for the restitatim of 

. the 


* The Bate of the Mahratta version in the haadwritisg of the dewtn, as also the signature, Anund 
Rao Guioowar Sena Ehaoa Hhel Shamshero Behauder. 

Tlie'foltowillg words are written hi the R^ah’s own hand: ' ' 

*"nie above written is trne.” (seal) 
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ihe stolen property, or {be the delivery of the thief or robber to the offic-ers of the Biithih of 

Qov^ment; and if any felon or murderer, or person or persons amenable to tlie British laws FOEEIGN. 

for orimes committed m the British possessions should take refuge in any of my villages, I - —— , 

en^^ige to seize and deliver over sucli offenders to the British Oovemment, not to pemit Appendix, No. 29. 
their escape from my possessions. Copies ^Treaties 

AbticIiB 6th — Having presented a statement and list of the villages in my possi^siun, kc. 

and having obtained n sunnud for the same, I therefore promise and engage, that if amongst 
the viUa^ enumerated and stated by me, any villago, the pro|)erty of any other person, 
shall be found, and the right to the same provM, or it rAall appear that, during the govern¬ 
ment of the Nawab.Ali Bebaudor, the said village or villages were not in my possession, 

I bind myself to abide by whatever the British Government shall bo pleased to direct, and 
obey the same implicitly. 

AETIC1.E 7th.—Whereas Gopaul Sing of the Boondella Cast, and Behauder Sing of the 
Purbat Seit, have rebelled against the British Oovcininent, and have plundoied and carried 
their outrages into the viUa^ granted by the British Govemraent to the Bajah Bukht Sing 
and Kishore Sing, I therefore engage and promise not to give the above rebels shelter or 
protection in any part of my possessions, and not to suffer them to jinss tlirough my teiri- 
tories to those of eitlier of toe aforesaid rajahs, or of the British Government, and if the said 
men shall, either openly or secretly, come into my possessions, I will, by every means in my 
power, attempt to seize or appiehend them; and if lu the execution of this engagement I am 
negligent, or step aside from its performance, I agree to any responsibility that the Bntisli 
Government may think proper. 

Article 8th—As the villages inserted in tiie sunnud now granted by the Britisli 
Government are my hereditary property, descended to me through many generations, and aa 
I am now in possession thereof, f hereby hind myself, that after having received my sunnud 
from the British Government, I will not require or ask to be put in posaession of one village 
amongst the before-enumerated villages, nor require firom the British Government, any aid 
for their government. 

Article 9tli.—I will appoint, on ray part, a person from amongst those in whom I have 
confidence, who shall remain at all times as a vakeel for tlie transaction of rny business in the 
presence of the rejiresentative of the Oovcrnoi-general m Bunddennd , and if the British 
representative shall on any account, or for any fault, be displeased with the above person, I 
will recall him and send another 

Tins engagement containing nine Articles, under my seal and signature, I have delivered 
unto the British Government, and I promise to bind myself strictly to abide by the above 
stipulaterl articlc.s, and in no sort deviate therefrom 

Given this 11th March 1809, equal 10th Ohoyto 1216 F S 


Transiation of a iSuNNUD to £ml Shew Rttje Stng 
Be it known to all clioudries, knaongoos, zemindars and mokuddums of the tu|>]ia of 
Ndgode .ind Ouchcerah, lu the pergunnalj ofi in the province of Bumlclcuud, that whereas 
L,i,ul Shew Raje Sing, one of the herctlitary chiettains ol the province ot Biindelcuiid, having 
iiom the period of the annexation of the said province to the UTiitorics of the honouiable 
tho East India Company, invariably olwen'ed a friemlly conduct, .and refrained from every 
outrage or any sen t of improper conduct, and now manifests his widi to be admitted to 
obedience and submission to the British Goveinmcnt, and having l.itely presented an 
ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, to the Biitish Government by the hands of dewaii, 
Dareao Sing, and requesting that a sunnud confirming him lu the pioperty and j)OHt>esaion of 
the villages now occupied by him: he therefore eiitcis into tlie present engagement, con¬ 
sisting of nine articles, expressive of his sincere attachment and fidelity to the govt'mment, 
theiefore, and with a view to the entire satisfaction of the British Govennnetit, and to the 
support of his claiiiLs as an heieditory cbiefiain of this province, the villages coiitamcd in the 
subjoined schedule, which front ancient times have Iweu and still are in fais possession, aiu 
hereby granted to the said I^ul Show Ea)e Smg , and the said villages shall continue m 
the permanent possession of the said Laul Shew ^je Sing and his successors, .so lung as ho 
and they shall continue strictly to adhere to the conditions of tlie ikarnameh, and to bo 
obedient and submisrivo to the British Government The villages enumerated Yielow shall 
be confirmed and continued to lura and his heirs free of revenue , the choiidrics, kanongoes, 
zemindars and mokuddums of the said village will continue as heretofore to oxeicise thou 
duties in their respective villages, under tlie authority of tlie said Laul Shew Jlaje Sing; and 
it ia the duty of the said Laul Shew Raje Sing to render his lyots and /emmdars happy and 
grateful by the just adminibtration of his government; to devote his utmost attention to the 
prosperity and improvement of the country; ami, finally, to remain firm in his obedience 
and submission to the British Oovernnient, according to the several stipulated articles of tlie 
engagement. After the sanction of the Eight honourable the Govermu'-generai in Council 
shall be obtaimsd and exohai%ed for and substituted in the place of the present sunnud 
granted by the agent to the OovemorgeneraL' 
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Statement.—^T alooka Cucluerah and Kagode. 


■ Cucheerah, with a Gurry 1 Mohokeer - - 1 Poondey Eohawrey 

uo. 29. Kuttaur - - - 1 Chu<*ohul - - 1 Amloah 

- Pokharrah - - 1 Rnhcy-pour, with Gurry 1 Bahar 

CopiM.af Treatio«, Umgerrch - - - 1 Hub^ - - - 1 Burrah 

fcc. Moganny - - - 1 Kulpoorah - - 1 Luckmud 

Lhamnabey - - 1 Kulpoorcy - - 1 Lalpore 

. Poihunpore and Gbogi*ah 2 Joyetpore - - 1 Butcbbohey 

Lohmeah ... 1 Maur - - - 1 Purroreyrali 

Kuuholey - - 1 Mohorey « - 1 Puthorah, with a Gu 


Etaholi 

Bodah 

Soutah 

Gohorey 

Burrowleft . 

Bhuggertolawhey - 

Dotiwurah 

Tettylieedandy 

Mojekahpaw 

Pcprawhey 

Nugtah 

Chowthaur 

"Woordawnoy 

Murhow 

Nurhaulby 

Luggurgawah Khuid 

Dudrey 

Etawak 

Eudggerrowarro - 

Mohar 

Bandey 

Bhurhootey 

Rowoshah 

Bussolhah 

Bowseyali 

Khomoreah 


1 Maur 
1 Mohorey 
1 Mogawhnr 
1 Pathorah Badmytnce, 

1 witihaGurry -J 
1 Khojorey 
1 Unterbc^diah 
1 Kooldawhali 
1 ' Muigawali 
1 Khoojah 
1 Echub Khurd 
1 Goherawah Khurd 
1 Luttyroy 
1 Mutteyrug 


1 Burrah - _ - 1 

1 Luckmud - - 1 

1 Lalpore - - . 1 

1 Butcbbohey . .1 

1 PurroreyrflJi - - 1 

1 Puthorah, with a Gurry 1 
1 Lhowrah - - 1 

, - Bearpore - - . 1 

XJttraurrey - - 1 

1 Gurwooah - - 1 

1 Woognakey - - 1 

1 Woomry - - 1 

1 Kheruadwoorah . 1 

1 Jegnabaut, with a Guny 1 

1 DuiTCclinn « - 1 

1 Kutch Koue > - 1 

1 Tukkoorey - - 1 

I Ghoraulty - * 1 


Umderry Mohuntollah - 1 Sullohegau 


1 Bodaha Khurd 

2 Gntarrah 
I Neddaw 

1 LidiJoorah 
1 Konney 
1 Hurdwah Burrah 
1 Bbattanrey 
I Dawmahah 
1 Baboopore 
1 Bnrkborah 
1 Burrah 
1 Pipperey 
1 Ukkahow 


Nagode, with a Gurry - 1 Dagwar 
Etwah - - - 1 Nogonh 

Puthoroundah - - 1 Murwah 

Puthowndah - - 1 Putwar 

Loothgaws . - 1 Koolgun 

Jakhey - - - 1 Umkooh 

Deyhee * - - 1 Buttayfa< 

Lulhha - - 1 Toorkahi 

Jellerra - - - 1 Jookaho 

Bubroahah - - 1 Mucktell 

Burkoonegali - - 1 Boyrnwj 

Bohoneah - - 1 Boyrawf 

Suddowali > - 1 Manick}: 

Kutchdowhaw - 1 Buesowr 

Bickrah - - * 1 Kumdoii 

Kurdwah Khurd - 1 Khoe 

Etawah - - - 2 Dhuund 

Utrawrah - - 2 Kolaunc 

Kennowtali - - 1 Summoi 

Jellowrah - - 1 Hurhan 

Pipperey - - 1 Kheyna 

Muzzawah - - 1 Khurre] 

Etawah - - 1 Sunrey 

Gowrah - - - 1 Killown 

Khoyrah - - 1 QubiiorJ 

Hhokiioradah - - 1 Bundan 

Chundkooah - - 1 Kurraw 

Wooutookaroo - - 1 Mojakhi 

Gizzar - - 1 Blaw 

Mahkonnah - - 1 Putteya 

Bukrampore - - 1 Kurroy 

Redwah Budgruck - 1 Kurrow 

Redwah Khurd - t Gurrow; 

Barateyah - - 1 Roggoit 

Barateyah (Burry) - 1 Koolwa] 

Bhand *• • - - 1 Gowreai 

Etawah - - 1 Woomri 

Bambhore - - 1 Woodui 


1 Nogonh - - 1 Bhurry 

1 Murwah ... 1 Toorrey 

1 Putwar - - I Ummertoy 

1 Koolgurry - - i Bansseybur: 

1 Umkoohcy - - 1 Burkadiey 

1 Buttayhcyah - - 1 Chuiid Itoo 

1 Toorkahah - - 1 Gurry 

1 Jookaho - - - 1 Doobeh He; 

1 Nucktellowah - - 1 Luckrut 

1 Boyrawgul - - 1 Khurhoundi 

1 Boyrawgul - - 1 Woomrey 

1 Mnrackpore - 1 Korohsyah 

1 Buesowrah - - i Bhutnohaui 

1 Kumdowhah - - 1 Ghotey 

1 Khoe - - - 1 Ukhownah 

2 Dhuuneh - - 1 Moon-eyali 

2 Kolaundow - - 1 Kubdmar 

1 Summow««.war - - 1 Bumrahey 

1 Hiffhau - - i Boorhey Mi 

1 Kheyioodi - - 1 Busturrah ] 

1 Khurrey - - 1 Loyjannah 

1 Sunrey Bunjerry - 2 Burhauttali 

1 Killowndhah - - 1 Woordawni 

1 Qubliorawo Burry - 1 Lungdrgav 

1 Bundarahah - - 1 Btm^ur C 

1 Kurrawhey Burry - 1 Burkutchch 

1 Mojakhur - - 1 LDyjahah 

1 Blaw - - - ,1 Puthorauti 

1 Putteyah - - 1 Nubusstah 

1 Kurroy Khurd - - 1 Jooraurwai 

1 Kurrownr - - 1 Sorehah, w 

t Gurrowby - - - 1 BoomraJiau 

1 Rnggoitiwah - - 1 Rampore 

1 Koolwah . >1 Rhoorhawr 

1 Gowreah Cheekley - 1 Kawpermu 

1 Woomrut, with Gurry - 1- Pursowar 

1 Woodun ... 1 Jhungodar 


1 Supty - . . 1 

1 Koossley - - 1 

1 Doorawhan - - 1 

1 Kutch - > « 1 

I Ohiddan - - 1 

1 Putnatc » - - 1 

1 Purramtollah - - 1 

1 Boodbaudo - - 1 

1 Subnah - - 1 

1 Korrohegnh - - 1 

1 Kodawharey - - 1 

1 Dawaur Khurd - 1 

1 Salporo - - - 1 

1 Peprokhiu*, with a Gurry 1 

1 Bhurry - - 1 

1 Toorrey • - - 1 

I Ummertoy - - 1 

1 Bansseyburry . - I 

1 Burkadiey - - 1 

1 Chuiid Rooab, with a) . 

1 Gurry - -J 
1 Doobeh Heyah - - 1 

1 Luckrut - - 1 

1 Khurhoundah - - 1 

1 Woomrey « -1 

I Korohsyah - .1 

1 Bhutnohaur, with a Gurry 1 

1 Ghotey » - 1 

1 Ukhownah - .1 

1 Moon-eyali - - 1 

1 Kubdmar • >1 

1 Bumrahey - - 1 

1 Boorhey Murlian . 2 
1 Busturrah Burrowhaxd - 2 

1 Loyjannah - - 1 

2 Burhauttaii . .1 

1 Woordawnah - - 1 

1 Lungdrgawah Burry - 1 
1 Btm^ur OuUey - 2 
1 Burkutclichey - - 1 

1 Loyiahah - - 1 

, 1 Puthorauttah . - 1 

1 Nubusstah • >1 

1 JooraurWRipore - 1 

1 Sorehah, with a Guijry - l 
1 Boomraliaw Choonnah'l > 
1 Rampore - -j 
1 Rhoorhawrey - - 1 

1 Kawpermuddowah - 2 
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Baboopore Faker - 

2 

Unterheddeah 

1 

Maollun 

Tickkur - 



1 

Aumkoohuy Burry 

1 

Burkonneah • • - 

1 



1 

Tellowndah 

Khurwah 

1 

1 

Majan Lulloheyah - 
Khakhorey Kutter - - 

2 

1 

Doongreeab - 
Roy Moonh 

- 

- 

1 

Boodkhurwah - 

1 

Nowneah - - - 

1 

Bnddhawah - 

_ 


1 

Kotah - 

1 

Koolpooreah - - - 

1 

Mahoraujepore - 


. 

1 

Etawah Burrah ' 

1 

Tigrah - - - - 

1 

Jharriah 

. 


1 

Berrowley - 

1 

Etwali - - - - 

1 

Toottiah Jluire - 


. 

1 

Fowoheyah 

1 

QhuIIahaw - - - 

1 

Bhubborah - 

- 

_ 

1 

Korur - - - 

1 

Bholonoy - - - * 

1 

Goojnore - 

- 

- 


Chotssh Jhengrey 

2 

Boodkhon . - - 

1 

Bussawhah - 

- 


1 

Shasarey Buny - 

1 

Lohoromh, with a Gurry 
Deyhia Mahodabey 

1 

Bicker - 


- 

1 

Moorug Dewarey 

2 

2 

Dandy - 

- 

- 

1 

Simrey 

1 

Hurdoooh - - - 

1 

PuuliBrery 



1 

Buddhawokhord 

1 

Dinpono Woomrey 

1 

« hokhore 

- 

- 

1 

Woomrey 

1 

Burrah - - - - 

1 

Koomhev 

- 

- 

1 

Saheypore Muhudahey 

2 

Morliey ... 

1 

Kurrowby - 

- 

- 

1 

Lulloheyah 

1 

Barrauje - - - - 

1 

Piprawgur 


- 

1 

Mudegarey • 

1 

Telgawah ... 

1 

Pippereah - 

- 

- 

1 

Pungurrah 

1 


Koonneyali 


- 

1 

Soyjoney 

Woomrey 

1 

1 

TalLOOKAH PUITAUB. 


Pnnnah 

Punney - 

■ 

: 

1 

1 

Moheywoah - 

1 

Rampore Buchawah 

2 

Jhunjey 


- 

1 

Umbyah - - - 

1 

Umdurrey - - - 

1 

Gurrorey - 
Mwnihohoy - 
Harliaw - 


- 

1 

Dhor^urah - 

1 

Baremoy - - - - 

1 

. 


1 

Putuah - - - 

1 

Raur - - - - 

1 



1 

Utterhaugh • 

Echowby Burry 

1 

Guthawoteh - - - 

1 

Mudggawah - 

. 

- 


1 

Mogurdalieh - - - 

1 

Bechawah 


_ 

1 

Jugganauthpore - 

1 

Ulioboorah - - - 

1 

Umbah 

. 

- 

1 

Porey - ^ - 
Murhey 

1 

1 

Pipperah Burrah Dandy 
Mononnah - - - 

3 

1 

Kootrawhey - 
Kodorey 


- 

2 

1 

Kodahurry Khurd • 

1 

Khammoreah 

1 

Sokhowah 


- 

1 

Burhattah - 

1 

Lursohawhey - - - 

1 

Etwah - 

. 

. 

1 

FuUtall - 

2 

Umgaur - - - 

1 

Boodkhan 


. 

1 

Goomah Goondeah 

2 

Ritdjowmy - - - 

1 

Lowjhan 

. 

. 

1 

Inchol Rampore 

2 

Ummahdandy 

1 

Gedrawiiey 


- 

1 

Boodkhare - 

1 

Dliokokliawn - - - 

1 

Jumreah 

. 

- 

1 

Woordany Burry 
Kurrohheyah Kliurd 

1 

Pursaalineah 

1 

Oodh**ynoy 


- 

1 

1 

Koledurrej'- - - - 

1 

Koorabhey - 

- 

- 

1 

Gurrah Moorkatty 

1 

Bijjah Cawhaur - 
Dubrah - - - - 

1 

Kothowtah 


- 

1 

Niirhaurpore - 

1 

1 

Tooksanah - 

> 

. 

1 

Aukawhey - 

1 

Dhowsiindo - - - 

1 

Mohonnnh 


- 

2 

Moorreah - - • 

1 

Kaurey Mautty - - 

] 

Cawiipoorah 

Kodedarrah 

. 

. 

1 

Buttoheyah Khurd 

1 

Khamah - - . 

1 


. 

1 

Sunbursah 

1 

Dobhaw - - - - 

1 

Kaurra]harc - 

- 

- 

1 

Bidjohorah - 

1 

Puthut _ - . 

1 

Ludbud - 

- 

- 

1 

Sunkunchur - - ■ 

1 

Burreh - - - - 

1 

Goorhaw 

- 

- 

1 

Boliongah Khurd - 

1 

Burrowohowee 

1 

Guttownh 

- 

- 

1 

Goonkaur - - ■ 

1 

Joosgawah - - - 

1 

Mundoce 

- 

- 

1 

Dhunneah - 

1 

Kurrowndy - - - 

1 

Tiirsrhorev Tijarhorah 

- 

2 

Mudggawah 

1 

Lunghohey - - - 

1 

Kotemess 

- 

- 

1 

Buggowley - 

1 

u rroy . _ _ 


Sursawhawee - 

■ 


1 

Dated 20th March 1809, corresponding 19th Choity 1216 F. S. 


VI 

FQUmSAD 


FOBfilON. 

^ Appendix, NaSO. 


Traksiation of an IttiUlH Naheh, oddrefoed to the Chief of the Country of 
Malwa and Sirhi/nd, on this side of the river SutUge. 

It is dearer than the sun, and better proved than the existence of yesterday, that the 
detachment of British troops to this side of the Sntlege was entirely in acquiescence to the 
application and earnest entreaty of the chie&, and originated solely through friendly con- 
smerations in the British to preserve the chiefs in their possessions and independence A 
treaty having been concluded on the 5th of April 1809 between Mr. Metcalfe, on the part of 
the British Government, and Maharajah Ronjeet Sing, a^eably to the orders of the Bight 
honourable the Governor-general in Council, I have pleasure of publishing, for the satis- 
faution of the chiefs of the country of Malwa and Siriiind, the pleasure and resolutions of 
government, contained in the seven following articles 

Ist. The country of the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind having entered under the protection 
of the British Government, in future it shall lie secured from the authority and control of 
Maharajah Bunjeet Sing, conformably to the tenns of the treaty. 

2d. The conntiy of the chiefr thus taken under protection shall be exempted from all 
pecuniaiy tribute to the British Government. 

(445.-VI.) 8ii3 8d. The 






somojOi .. , , -- ., 

wnSV-aM remMn in ilte exaroise of;t)>f>,6av«f rig^ Md auth(«;ite 

FU«l»<es(< posaea^oni^ -trhidh iliby ^Jo:^l)efore titejr 'V^mteii tiii^ &e Bnj^l^ pe(^eot|o(a. 

ftniimi^iT TTir~T Whenever » British foAs^ for pturiH^i^ oowWbted with 4e gen^eral wdfkre, be 

■nyywi wHj, V;! y. nocesswry to nuffoh ihrp'i^ coup^ of th^ «dd chie&, «v^ chief shi^ mthi 4 

r ^ f ff Of Xkwtiei^ ^ ovtq' possession, essist and fiiimsE the Bntia fore^'to the ial| of his power, with 
Iiw. of grain and other necessaries wMch may he den^inded., 

Sth. ^ould an enemjr approach from any quarter, for the pnrf^ of oonqueripc this oonntiy, 
hciendship and mutual intorast require that the chiefs join the British army wiw their forces» 

. and, exerting themselves in expriling the enemy, act under disppline and obediex^ 

6th. Any European articles ^brought by merchants fiom the eastern districts for we use qf 
the army, shall be allowed to pSeS by the thanadars and rirdare^of the eeveral distrusts belong* 
ing to the chiefe, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

7th. All horses pnrriuaed for the use of the cavalry regiments, whether in S!rhind,or elsi^ 
where, the bringers of which being furnished ^^th ^ed rahdows from the Resident atBel^ 
or oflioer commanding at Sirhind, the several chii^ shall alldw such horses to pass without 
molestation or the demand o! duty 


TnansiATloii of an Ikabmskeh, or obligation of aUsgianee, presented by 
Lend Avmaui), Sing, of Sowutwvd and ^ygown. 

Whereas I, Laul Amaun sineerriy |>rofe8ring my submission and attachment to 
the British Qovemment, have invariably manifested my obedience to the officers appointed 
to the Buperinteudence of the provinces of Bundelcond, ^m tiie period of ita first annexation 
to the British territories; Afid whereas an Ikawamri), or obligation of allegiance, having 
lately been requupd of me ; tiierrfore, and with a view to confirm jny obedience and attach¬ 
ment to the British Government, 1 liave prepared and hereby present this IkaWameh, 
containing rune distinct articles, to Mr. John Biohardson, from whom I have received a 
sunnnd confirming to me all my ancient possessions in tiiis province, and I hereby declare 
that I will scrupmously observe all the articles contained in the Ikarnameh, and never evade 
nor infringe any one of them 

Article 1 —I hereby engage never to connect m 3 r 8 elf with lany marauders or plunderers 
either within or out of the province of Btmdelcund, to afford them fto toylurii, or permit their 
families or children to reside in my possessiCns, and to aUstain from all interconrso and cor¬ 
respondence with thiin. I further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes with 
the dependents and servants of the British Government; and if at any time a dispute should 
arise on account of mahaJ or viBages, or from any other cRuse, between me and any of the 
rajalis and ohiefr of this province, in dependence on the British Government, I rmree to 
submit each dispute without delay to the British Government for their decision, and impli¬ 
citly to obaen'e and abide by what demsion shall be passed upon it I fiirthor engage to 
make no reprisals on any one for past injuries, nor to seek, i^ress by force, without the 
permission of the British Government, and always to be obedient and submissive to the 
government 

Article 2.—I engage to guard oU the posses up the Ghauts whioli are rituated in my 
possession, in such manner as to prevent all marauders, plunderers and evil-disposed persons 
from ascending or descending tiie Ghauts by any of those p^es, and from enterW ilie 
British territories for the purpose of exciting disturbances; and if any sirdars of troops should 
meditate an invasion of the British territories through my possessions, I engage to give 
timely notice theieof to the officers of the British Government, and to use cveiy practicable 
exertion to obstruct their progresa > . . - - ' 

Articxe 9.—Whenever the Bntirii troops sball havEi occasion .tojOiBcend the Ghaute by any 
of the passes situated within my possession, I agree ,imt only RQt to obstruct .or impede their 
progress, but to depute an mtelligent person to Conduct them by the moSt convenient route, 
and to furmsh them with theoeoessMysapplieS'aiHi provisioBS, so long as they shall continue 
within or in the vicinity of my possession. ^ ^ , 

Article 4.—If any of the subjeeta.of ^e Mtiah G<4«)»hmriit ahseekd and take refuge in 
any of my villages, I engage to ^iver up eujjh person to the officers, pf the British Govern¬ 
ment immediate on its ImW and >f any oTmy lypts pr isemindars ah^nd and 

take refuge in the British terntprir^ J a^fje. tp fubfriw to'the..j^]lrip^ .officers in Bprid^ound 
a statement of my complaint aga^iurt' wrii ^o^on, Wd tp abide ]^',w^atever orders inay be 
passed on the occasion, agreeably tp the rSgufrltions pf the goverhment,, apd to take no steps 
of my own accord to apprehend nlin, . . , , , ' 

Articlb 5/«->X oaguge not to haibotdr thieveB w robbers irntthy of my-villages; And if the 
pr(rt)«rty of ■ iwerohsnte or travellers be stolen or robbed in any o£ the viUages subject to my 
authority, I agree to render the zemindars of such village ro^nribls %t ilie ree^tittiofr df 
the stolen property, or ffir the dellve»y of the thief or lobbervto the officen of the British 
Government*, and if any fStion or murderer, or ponini or persmu ortfenahle to the BntUh 
lawe for crimes committed in tiie British pasMsrions shd>dd taks xefrig* innny of my vtihges, 
I engage to seise and deliver 'ovrir sqoi offenders to the Britirit ^v^ttten^ tk>t in {icriDit 
their escape from my possession. . iAi 
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6 .--*Hftviiig {ooBeatod a stoteiaent and jOUfr of the villages ia my poapasuoD, and w 

having' obtained a sunatid for the same, I therefore nromise and engage, that if amongst the FOREIGN 

Ttllam enumerated and stated by me, any vill^.the property of any other person E&all be -- ’ 

foin^ and the right to the'same'pre^^, or ft appear uiat during the government of Appendix, No. 29. 
'^^(f^Kawab Ali mhaudtr, th 6 said vill^ or vtutgee were not in my possession, I bind „ . "Tir ^ 
myself fc abide by whatever the &ritieh Gdvehuhent shall be pleased to direct, and obey the ''^P*** « rreatiesi 
SOSM injplicitly ' , ' 

Abticuc 7.—Whereas Gopaul Sing of Jthe Boondela Caste, and Behauder Smg of the 
PurharBrit, have rebelled against tha British Gkrvemment; and have plundered and earned 
theip outrages into th» villa^ granted I 17 the British Government to the Bajah Bukht Sing 
and Kiriiose Sing: I tlierefore engage and >proEaiae not to give the above rebels shelter or 
protection in any pact^if my possessi<m% and not to anffar them to pass through my terri¬ 
tories to those of either of the aforesaid Bi^ah lOr of the British Qovemmeut; and if the 
stud men shall, either ofMnly or seoretiy, eome into my posaessions, I will by eveiy means in 
my power attempt to seize (Hi and appr^end them; and if in the execution of this engage- 
I am negligent, or step aside mim its performaiuK, 1 agree to any responsibility that 
the British Qwemment think propex. 

Articxe 8 . — As the villages inserted in the sunnud now granted by the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment are my hereditary property, descended to me through many generations, and os I am 
now in possession thereof, I hereby bind myself, that after having received my sunnud from 
the Brituh Government, I will not require br ask tu be put In possession of one village 
amongst the before enumerated villages, nor requite from the British Government any aid 
for their government. 

Article 9.—I will appoint on my part a person firom amongst those in whom I have con¬ 
fidence, who shall remain at all times aa a vakeri for the transaction of any business in the 
presence of the representative of the Govepos-general m Bundkeund, and it the Bntidi 
representative shall on any account, or for any fenlt, be displeased with the above jierson, 

I will recall him and send onothei. 

This enga^ment, containing nine articles, under my seal and signature, I have dcliveied 
unto the British Government, and I promise and bin<i myself strictly to abide by the above 
stipulated articles, and in no sort deviate therefoom. 

Given this 16th July 1809, corresponding with the 19tK Ausaur Sauer 1216 F. S. 


Translation of a Sutmim granted to Lavi Jmnaun Smg. 

Be it known to all chowdries, kanongoes, zemindars, and raokuddims of Tuppa of Sou- 
liAWUl imdBygowii, ill the talook of Doorgunpore and Beringpore, in the province of Bundel- 
cltnd, that whereas Laul Aumaun Sing, one of the hereditary chieftaiiiH of the province of 
Bundefound, having from the period of the annexation of the said province to the tenitories 
of the honourable the East India Company, invariably observed a friendly conduct, and 
refrained from every outrage, or any sori of unproper <x)ndu<H;, and now manifests Ins wish 
to be admitted to obedience and submission to the Bntisb Ooverninent, and having lately 
presented an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegi^ce, to, the British Government by liimself, 
and requesting that a snmiud confirming him oii the pi[ 0 perty and possession of the villages 
now occupied by him, he therefore enters into Uie pr^nt engagement, consisting nf nine 
articles, expressive of his sincere attachment And fidelity to the government therefore, and 
with a view to the entire satisfaction of the British Government, and to the support of his 
claims as an hereditary chieftain of this proviuce, the villages contained in the subjoined 
schedule, which from ancient times have l^n and still are 111 his possession, are hereby 
granted to tlie said Laul Aumaun Sing, and the said, villages shall continue m the permauent 
pdssession of the said Laul Aumaun Sing and bis succours, so long os he and they sliall 
continue strictly to adhere to the conditions of ,tiie ikariiameh, and (0 be obedient and sub¬ 
missive to the British Government. The villag^ euumeiated below shall be confirmed and 
continued to him and liis heirs free of revenue , 

Vie chowdnes, kanongoes, zemindars and mokuddims of the said village will continue 
os heretofore to exercise their duties on their resp^iye ydkges under the oathonty of the 
‘said Aumaun Sing, and it is the dnty of the said l^ul Aumaun Sing to lender bis ryots 
lan.d zemindars happy and gratbful b^ the just administration of his government, to devote 
Ilfs utmost attention to the prosperity and improyement of the country, and finally to remain 
firid’ in his obedience and subtaiissiott to the British Governmmit, according to his several 
r stipdla^ artides of engagenient. After the sauotion of the Right Iionqurable the Govemor- 
'ged^iral' in'Counoil shaU M obtained, knothpr mwi^ud,^ signed by the Bight honourable tiie 
G^lhtm^-gmieral in Confidl, will be ^ohaaged for and fuhstitut^ in tbt place of the present 
ist^ud'granied by the agent to the Govettuir'generab 


4. 




'3l 4 


Statement 



3 p^ -:... ---^^—-— 

10IT. STAHteiBtrT of ifae ViUAOXS ia Toj^ iStouhawttt aad JUjfffOunh Doorgurt^^, 

--— and Berii^gpore. 


te»«^.>®«-»-iSmil«lnilT<il». • 
CMtorfTtcMto. gwW MdfoonJ.- 

Balovra and Poorwah • 
Bhutgawah - - - 

. PooTgarowah 

Dhundhair Khomek Badgek 
Saolpore ... 
Koonohee . - - 

Qurbeggee Qurbega 
Qewra Saurah 
Elworah 

Gowrab - - - 

Bahtee - - 

Mahadawab Ranggoah • 

Dellowroli Gulla 

Dhaworree 

Loow Barsa • > 

Bdlughlah 

Dellowree . . - 

Khundevrali 

PuiTorounth 

Clmmraba • 

Uinmowdbow 

Butchbyhi 

Dhomowah Culla - 

Oommerdeera 

Ockku Chuckbundy 

Kinnowtah 

Samtaul - - - 

Kasha « - 

Qendoorrie, Chuokbundy 
Bhuggary Luintara 
Sawualah • • 

Moraliah - - 

Raholah - • • 

Kahrie, Borah 
Hummerpore • 
Mungbongawrah - 


1 Vniage. I BuUaah > 


Belowrah 

Chuohdahu 

Luckaha 


Jbugrah Jhaym 
Prutah - - 

Juppa Bygawn. Klias 
Khullara 

Dhovrravrarb Culbi 
Guirarab 

Jerwab Chuckbundy - 

Kulbawbu 

Syparrah (7ulla - 

Nypuneabah 

Naninpore 

Mungowah 

Takar - - - 

Hurkhair 

Lemurreeah 

Khursurrab 

Jnuirahu 

Khutch Chorab 

Mowtal) - - 

Babtara 

Bandhu 

Etwah . . - 

Uch Khunghur 
SypOra Bhondarava 
Noudchur 


Joppa BHHjunpore 
Gbawrah 
Muttaliah 
Giaknataw 


_ 

1 

ditto 

Tickonrah 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Bhahra <• 

_ 

- 1 

ditto 


2 

ditto 

tJbrara - 


- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Ritchrab » 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Gobaree 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


2 

ditto 

Subaree 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


2 

ditto 

Munrabow 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Singawlu > 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Semrab 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Mungebebaur 

. 

- 2 

ditto 


2 

ditto 

Khooloowa 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Bunbeha 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Tbunowebee 


- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Bawrie 

. 

. 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Burberaee 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Gudaroa 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Koornah 

- 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Nemoomb 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Minilioli 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Sadarab 

- 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 



• ■' ■ 



1 

ditto 



105 

ditto 


1 

ditto 






2 

ditto 

In the Elaka of CoLTW, 




1 

ditto 

13 Villages; 

viz. 




1 

ditto 

Bhugdera - 

- 1 Village. 




1 

ditto 

Paorwab > 

. 2 ditto 




2 

ditto 

Sillahah 

• 1 ditto 




2 

ditto 

Birrabey - 

- 1 ditto 




1 

ditto 

Gowbiwkhur 

• 1 ditto 




1 

ditto 


_ . 

6 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Gowru 

_ 

- 1 

ditto 


2 

ditto 

Murwajur 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Munggawrah 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Khu^ur 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Kbuuggarali 

- 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Etawarb 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 

Mabawab 

. 

- 1 

ditto 


1 

ditto 



_ 



1 

ditto 



113 

ditto 


76 ditto 
. 1 ditto 


TatooK BKKsmapoBG, 
Kbootahub, 5 Ydlages; viz. 


Puggaur Khoord 
Baretiinraioie 
Bhutgawn 
Sojaurvile - 
Marow Maw 
Sinirali 
Tigtah 
Putrab 

Kurrereah Netgoonree 

Khootreah 

Kurreeh 

Kurraondeb (Kboord) 

Tbaunta 

Bewfobur 

Porreah 

Ledumi - 



• orTtt'ieA^teA;cc«i«4ji^. ■- M» ' ‘ 


Barredh 

. 

. 


1 

Village. 

Jelwa, Chitta and Buthar 


3 Villages* 

Bhumtaotraee 

- 

- 


1 

ditto 

1 

1 

1 

3 

ditto 

Fdi^unjah Loobapoore 


1 

ditto 

Ghdhul 



. 


1 

ditto 

Pursaumah (Khoord) 
Gurlogui - 

" 


1 

1 

ditto 

ditto 

Amurpoie 

Goorsany 



: 


1 

1 

ditto 

ditto 

J]iipX)QiaJuiAh 

• 

. 


1 

ditto 

Saliah - 

- 


. 


1 

ditto 

Muswasee Khair 


- 


1 

ditto 

Bheh^ - 

. 


. 


1 

ditto 

Munhah 

- 

- 


1 

ditto 

Peppia - 

. 


. 


1 

ditto 

Rwary 

Medah 

. 



1 

ditto 

Bonenet 

. 


. 


1 

ditto 

_ 

. 


1 

ditto 

Bhurkeiy 

. 


. 


1 

ditto 

SUIah - - 


. 


1 

ditto 

Bhyrah 

. 


- 


1 

ditto 

Goor Ghaub 

. 

. 


1 

ditto 

Bheriah 

- 


. 


1 

ditto 

Suckawur - 

. 

. 


1 

ditto 

Berenah 

. 


. 


1 

ditto 

Bhumtaraw 

■ 

- 


1 

ditto 

HuUcah 



- 


1 

ditto 

Pomrie 

. 

- 


1 

ditto 

Missgawah 

- 


. 


1 

ditto 

Hamrey 

. 



1 

ditto 

Mohaul 

. 


. 


1 

ditto 

Chumhar - 

_ 

. 


1 

ditto 





_ 

_ 


Burtah 

- 

. 


1 

ditto 





1994 

ditto 

Betmah 

Currendy 

- 

- 


1 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

Fodaruck, 22 Villages; 

viz. 



Burbrowa - 


. 


1 

ditto 

Hurdowah 

- 




1 

ditto 

Booroh 

_ 

. 


1 

ditto 

Majun 

- 




1 

ditto 

Lungowra - 
Puchtellyliorah 

. 

- 


1 

ditto 

Shewjub 

- 




1 

ditto 

- 

. 


1 

ditto 

Burrendah 


- 



1 

ditto 

Munjwar - 
SHuoah 

_ 

- 


1 

ditto 

Shersah 





1 

ditto 

. 

- 


1 

ditto 

ij^^y • 





1 

ditto 

Doonaoh 


_ 


1 

ditto 

Persaudy 





1 

ditto 

Kinatah 


, 


1 

ditto 

Khotige 





1 

ditto 

Soonbusee - 


. 


1 

ditto 

Dewrey 





1 

ditto 

Kuraoty 

_ 

- 


1 

ditto 

Seerorah 





1 

ditto 

Dhewut 


_ 


1 

ditto 

Patna 





1 

ditto 

Khandura - 


. 


1 

ditto 

Hurdu 





1 

ditto 

Nungwar 

. 

. 


1 

ditto 

Rajookhur 





1 

ditto 

Hurrah 

. 

. 


1 

ditto 

Puttorah 





1 

ditto 

Ruchmallah 

. 

. 


1 

ditto 

Sunwarsah 





1 

ditto 

Tergah 

. 

. 


1 

ditto 

Purraneah' 





1 

ditto 



_ 



Ookah 





1 

ditto 




177 

ditto 

Puchley 





1 

ditto 

Purwah, 24 Villages; viz. 








— 

ditto 

Purwah - 

1 Village. 







217J 

Jameniah - 


ditto 








— 



Cawnpore 

-4 ditto 



2 ^ ditto 









— 


- 










FotiEamr, 

Appendix, No. 2Sk 

Copies of Trwties. 
&c. 


Dated 18th July 1009, corresponding with Ausaur Saner San 121G F. 


Ikarnxmeu, or Obligation of Allegiance, No. 1. 

I, Dew AN Jooggul Purshaud, declaie, that I have submitted in person to the British 
Govenuuent, and with a view to couQrm my obedience and submission to the British Govern¬ 
ment, 1 do hereby present this Ikarnamoh, comprising the following: 

Article 1. —Whereas from the period when the British troops first arrived for the purpose 
of subduing and punishing the relroctory m the province of Bundelcund, I cheerfully and 
Toluntarily acknowledged my obedience and submisrion to the British Government, and 
have been admitted among the number of its dependants: And whereas J. iliehardson, Esq., 
who has been invested by the llight honourable the Governor-general in Council with t^ 
general superintendence and control of the movince of Bundelcund, having required of me 
an Ikarnameh, or obligation , therefore, and in conrideration of the ample provision which 
the British Government has been pleased to bestow upon me, I have prepared, and do 
hereby present this Ikarnameh, comprising the following articles, under my seal and signa¬ 
ture, from the coudidons of which I promise never to depart, and never to commit any act 
in violation of any of the subjoined articles, 

^ Article 2.—I hereby engage to have no intercourse^ transactiotts, or correspondence with 
any wrauders or evil-thsposed person, either within or without the province of Bundel- 
cund, a^ never to harbour or permit any such persons to reside in my villages; and when¬ 
ever I obtain information of the haunts Of such persons, 1 engage to use my endeavours 

to apprehend and deliver them up to the officers of the British Government 1 

ftw gAge never to enter into diroutes with any of the servants or dependants of the British 
Omwrmnent; and never to anord asnstance to any of die chiefs, dependants on theBiitlsh. 
Geteettiment, iii the event of disputes ludsing amoi^ fhem, without orders from the British 
' (446.—VI.) officers} 




Fmx^At 

.«t offieetif «fta <i«i All occMiont Mrttpulotulf i» (A»enra tbe Atrioterti eibAdiewM^ anA «(tbaii8- 

^P0®®S®»r. tkm to the British GovAHitneot. ,- ^ ‘ 

. - AimcLt &—If any subject of the British OoTermnent ubseond» and take vefiige in lUB^ 

Appenahc, Vo. t9« of the villages comporing my Jaghire, I migage to seize and driiver him to serrantl of idie 
^ ^ . BritiA Government; and if any person be deputed coi the part of the British Ooimrement 

'^'*P** fcj^***** ti) apprehend such absconder, I agree not only notto oppose that person, but to cOK^ierate 
sritii mm in Ae apprehension of Hie absconder, and 1 agree to obey the orders of tlm civil 
and eriininal courts on all occasions. 

‘ Ab^ticls 4.—I engage not to permit Aieves or robbers to reside in any of my viUhtges; 

and if Ae property of any of the uhabitants or travdlers be plundered or stolen in any of 
my villages, I engage A make Ae zemindar of such village responuble for the stolen prO' 
pmrty, or for Ao seizure and delivery of the robber or thief to Ae officers of, Ae Britidb 
Government; and if any person amenable to the British laws for murder, or oAcr crimes 
committed m Ae British Government, take refuge in any of my villages, 1 fucAer engage 
to seize such offenders, and deliver him up to the BritiA Oovermnent • 

Dated Ae 28d of August 1809. 

C Th« Sml of DewuiX 
Jooggut ruiriimuil J 


Tbanslatiow of a Suknud granted to Dewan Jooggvi PurAavd, 
on Ae 25A August 1809. 

To the honongoes and chowdries of the pergUnnA of Jellapore, in Ae zillah of Bundel' 
ouiid: Be it known, whereas Dewan Jopggul rursliaud, who is ono of the desoendants of 
the respectable ffimilies and ancient Aiefs of this province, and who since Ae period Aat 
Ae province of Bundelound came under Ae control and authority of Ae British Govern¬ 
ment, has in no way acted in opposition to Ae British Government; or on any occasion dis* 
oovei^ a refractory or Asobedientdieposition; And whereas beheld the village of Aumoree 
in his own possession as a rent-free village: And whereas he, Ae said Jooggul Pumhaud at 
this time has presented an arzee to the presence, praying tliat he may be restored to Ae 
possession of Ae village of Chillec, in the pergunnah of Jellalpore; and to the village of 
Dadree, in the pergunnah of Kirkah, on Ae grounds and claim that tho above villages were, 
from ancient times, his rent-free lands, and were resumed by the British Government on its 
acquiring possession of Bundelcund. And whereas the proceedings held in the investigation 
of the said claim were submitted to Ae Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, 
and the right of Ae said Dewan having been acknowlettoed to the Aree above-mentioned 
villages; but os previous to this investijgation the village of Dadree above-mentioned had been 
transferred to the Nana of Calpee, with other villages, to effect an arrangement ordered by 
Government, and on that account it cannot now be taken from Ae Nana: For Ae foregoing 
reasons it was ordered by Government, that tho said Dewan should receive some otlier place 
in lieu of Dadroe i accordingly, in conformity to Ae inquiry and determination of Ae Board 
of Commissioners, and Ac collector of the zill A of Bundelcund, the transfer of Ae village of 
Bando Buzzooroog with Gurrah, and Ae village of Burellee, in the pergunnah of Jellalpore, 
in lieu of Dadree, was sanctioned by Government on the 22d July 1809, as an adequate 
exchange to be given to Ae aforesaid Dewan. For Ae above reasons, the villages of Aumeree 
and Clnllee, his ancient rent-free tenures, and Ae village Bando Buzzooroog and Gurrah 
and the village Barellee, in lieu of the village of Dadree, togeAer wiA all appurtenances, 
are granted, lent free, to Ae said Dewan Jooggul Pursliaud, in perpetuity, generation after 
generation: while Ac said Dewan and his heirs remain feithful to the terms of the several 
articles of Ae Ikarnmneh, or the engagement which he has entered into, and delivered to 
Government, he shall receive no sort of molestation, nor shall the above places be resumed 
It is necessary iliat you consider the said Dewan Ae confirmed proprietor of Ae places in 
question, and the said Dewan is bound to cultivate the said villages wiA industry, and to 
treat Ae ryots and cultivators with kindness, justice and encouragement; and to reap Ae 
advantage of Ae produce m obedience and go^ wishes to tho British Government. VlHIien 
anoAer sunnnd siiall be received from the Governor-general, Ae present sunnud Aall be 
exchanged for that signed by Ae Governor-general, and be cancelled. 

List of Villagea 


ChUlee. 

Bando Bozzooroog with GnrrA, and 
Barellee. 


Tbanslation of an Ikabnambh, or Obligation of AUegumee, 
presented to Scad DomierptO, 

^HBREAs I, Saul Doonieiput, sincerely; professing submlssiou and attadhment to Ae 
BritiA Governiuent, have invariably mamfested my Aedienee to the officers am^ted 
to the euperiotendenoe of Bundelcund, front the period of its first annexation to the 
British territoriese And wherem an ikmamA, Or cbligatioa of alWiaiioe, havioj^ Itobty 
been requited of me; Aerefore» and mA a vieir to confirm my obedience and 

' to 



FOKEXGN. 


3P»e of xhe EAax imu . company, m vl 

POUWOAl. 

tliw an^Mh^OAVemmaat, I hav» prepared and hereby present thia ikamameb, containing 
nine dutinet articles, to Mr. John Richardson, from whom 1 have received a sunnud con- 

S to me all my ancient possessions in this province; and I hereby declare that I will _ 

ludy observe all the artioleB contMned in the ikamameh, and never evade nor Appen dis, N o. 29. 

»,on«ofU«... Copi»^™u». 

^ AUTtCLE 1.—I hereby engage never to connect myself with any marauders or plunderers fto. 

either within or out of the province of Bundrlcund, to afford them no asylum, or permit 
their ikmilies or children to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse 
and correspondence witli them, i further engapK to avoid entering into quarrels or dis' 
pates with the dependants and servants of the British Government, and if at any time a 
dispute should arise on account of mahal or villages, or from any other cause, between me 
and any of the rajahs and chiefr of this province in dependence on the British Government, 

1 i^ree to submit such dispute without delay to the officers of the British Government for 
thar decision, and implicitly to observe and abide by whatever dedsion shall be passed 
upon it. 1 further engage to make no reprisal on any one for past injuries, nor to seek 
r^ress by force without tlie permission of the British Government, and always to be 
obedient and submissive to the government. 


Ahiicle 2 —I engage to guard all the passes up the Ghauts, which are situated in my 
possessions, in such a manner as to*prevent all marauders, plunderers, and evil-disposed 
persons from ascending or descending the Ghauts by any of those passes, and from entering 
the British territories for the purpose of exciting disturbances; and if any sirdars of troops 
should meditate an invasion of the British territories through my possessions, I engage to 
give timely notice thereof to the officers of the British Government, and to use every 
practicable exertion to obstruct their progress. 

Article 3. —Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts by 
any of the passes situated within my possessions, 1 i^ree not only not to obstructor impede 
their progress, but to depute an intelligent person to conduct them by the most convenient 
route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies and provisions as long as they shall 
continue within, or in the vicinity of, my possessioua 

Article 4—If any of the subjects of the British Government abscond and take refuge 
in any of my villages, I engage to deliver up such person to the officers of the British 
Government immediately on hia being demanded; and if any of my ryots or ssemindars 
abscond and take refuge in the British territories, I agree to submit to the principal 
officers in Bundelcund a statement of my complaint* against ^uch person, and to abide by 
whatever orders may be passed on the occasion agieeably to the regulations of the 
government, and to take no steps of my own accord to apprehend him. 


Articli 6 .— I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of my villages; and if 
property of merchants or travellers be stolen or robbed in any of the villa^ subject to my 
authority, I agree to render the zemindars of such villages responsible for the restitution 
of the stolen property, oi for the delivering of the thief or robber to the officers of the 
British Government: and if any felon or muiderer, or person or persons amenable to the 
Bntish laws for crimes committed in the British possessions, should take retuge in any of 
my villages, I engage to seize and deliver over such offenders to the British Government, 
not to permit their escape from my possessions. 

Article 6 .—Having presented a statement and list of the villages in my possessions, 
and having obtained a sunnud for the same, I therefore promise and engage that if 
amongst the villages enumerated and stated by me, any village the property of any other 
person shall be found, and the right to the same proved, or it shall appear that during the 
government of Nawab All Dehauder, the said village or villages were not in my possession, 
I bind myself to abide by whatever the British Government shall be pleased to direct, and 
obey the same implicitly. 

Article 7.—Whereas Gopaul Singh, of the Booniiela caste, lias rebelled against the 
British Government, and lias plundered and cariied bis outrages into the villages granted 
by the British Government to the llajab Bukht Sing, and Kishuio Sing, I therefore engage 
and promise not to give the above rebel shelter or protection in any part of my possessions, 
and not to suffer him to pass through my territories, to those of either of the aforesaid 
njabs or of the Bntish Government; and if the said man shall, either openly or secretly, 
come into my possessions, I will, by every means in my power, attempt to seize on and 
apprehend him, and if m the execution of this engagement, 1 am negligent or step aside 
from iu performance, I agree to any responsibility Uiat the Bntish Government may think 
proper. 

Article 8 . —As the villages inserted in the sunnud now granted by the British Govern¬ 
ment are my hereditary property, descended to me these many generations, and as 1 
atn now in possession thereof, I hereby bind myself that after having received my sunnud 
from the British Government, I will not require or ask to be put in possession of one 
niliage amonpt the before enumerated villages, nor require from the British Government 
any aid Ibr gbvernment 

Article, —I will appoint on my part a p^son from amongst those in whom I 
confident, who ohidl rmam at all times ta S vakeel for the transaction of my businesa, jin 

- the 



or 

, ?0£BS{4n. 


Ail!peBdij(, Vo. 29. 


Coptesofl^tie*, 

he. 


Mt . 4i^K!fDIX TO BS?OBr mif <K3afi«m8B (H. 

ih« jpr«Benee the representative o£ the Goteraorf^eral in Bonddonnid^ aadJf the 
British representative shall on any account or for any foolt be displeased wirii the above 
pe«on» Irecall him and send another. ^ taaaeaoove 

This etmagement, conuining nine articles, under my seal and signature, I have Slivered 
unto the British Government, and I promise mid bind myself strictly to abide by the above 
stipulated articles, and m no sort to deviate there&om. 

Dated I 6 th August 1810, corresponding with 2d Bhadoon 1217 Fussily. 


Translation of a Sitnnud granted to Saul DoovderpwL 

Be it known to all chowdries, kanoi^es, aemindars and mokuddums of the pergunnah 
of Kottce, in the zillah of Bundelcund, in the province of Bundelcund, That whereas 
Saul Doonierput, one of the horeditaiy chieftains of the province of Bundelcund havinir 
from the period of Uio annexation of the said province to the territories of the honourable 
the Boat India Company invariably obsorved a friendly conduct, and refrmned from every 
outrage, or any sort of improper conduct, and now manifests bis wish to be admitted to 
obedience and submission to the British Government, and having lately in person presented 
an Ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Government, and requestinir that 
a sunnud confirming him in the property and possession of the villages now occupied by 
hm ; he therefore enters mto Ao preseut engagement, consisting of nine articles, expressive 
of hia sincere attachment and fidelity to the government; therefore, and with a view to the 
entire satisfaction to the British Government, and to tlie support of his claims as an horew 
ditaiy chieftain of this province, the villages contained in the subjoined schedule, which 
from ancient time have boon and stiU are, in his possession, are hereby granted to the said ‘ 
Saul Doonmrput, and the smd villages shall continue in the permanent possession of the 
said Saul Doomerput, and his successors, so long as he and they shall continue strictly to 
adhere to the conditions of the Ikarnameh. and be obedient and submissive to the 
pitish Government; the villages enumerated below shall be confirmed and continued to 
him and liis heirs free of rorenne. 

ITie chowdries, kanongoos, zemindars, and mokuddums of the said village will continue 
as heretofmo to exercise their duties in their respective villages, under the autlionty of the 
said Ssaul Doomerput; and it » the duty of the said Saul Doonierput to render lus ryots 
and zemindars happy and grateful by the just administration of his government, to devote 
his utmost attention to the prosperity and improvement of the country, and, finally to 
remain firm in his obedience and submission to the British Government, according to his 
tevoral stipulated articles of engagement After the sanction of the Right honourable Uie 
Governor-general in Council sliall be obtained, another sunnud, signed by the Right 
honourable the Governor-general, will be exchanged for and substituted in the place of 
the sunnud granted by the agent to the Governor-general 


NAMEa 

Cooly Khas - 

Dewtoh 

Deary 

Qoolputtah 

Khumrahoy - 

Burrawhey 

Woojraandah - 

Mungooh 

Ghuriundah - 

Lookheriah 

Maan 

Authory 

Puthur 

Aumdauney - 

Chucker 

Ghorathu 

Kutteah 

Cbundey 

Sewtah 

Whadare 

Bhurgoah 

Bhuraurwar - 

Kuttalah 

Soograh 

PaihPre 

Dhdwar 

Moherelrii 


Statement of the Villages hi Pergunnah Cooletf . 


NAMES. 
Nubehnowrah 
Pureah 
Mahoreniah 
Coorolee 
Neighnah 
Muiikuni 


Didouud 
Majholah 
Roypore 
Thaflie 
Nagawah 
Murgowah 
Nawbustsh 
Sagere 
Goraiah 
Pnngemah 
Shimree 
Khumbha 
Ranabie 
Nehrah MustuUoh 
Bbabroullah 
Poobry 
Sanaur 

Banchore > 
Obkah 

Punghwttee - 


No. ofyiUagei 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
J 
1 

* 1 

1 
I 
1 
1 

- I 
1 

‘ 1 

1 

- 1 
I 
1 

- “'J.: s 

l^cMildlaRy 
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Ko.DfTHb>gM. 

NAMES. 

Ko,orVlUa|;Si. 


- 1 

Gullie 

- 1 

Oohunny 

- 1 

Mudnee - - 

- 1 

Jorah'^ 

- 1 

ImUali - - - 

- 1 

Jogey - ' - 

- 1 

Mahar - - - - 

- 1 

Dbeyry - - 

- 1 

Porah - - - 

- 1 

Pattttoghur - 
Bttragel - . . 

- 1 
- 1 

Shapoorah •> - 

Khaey 

- 1 
- 1 

Rucheriy - 

Nundnah - - - 

- 1 

- 1 

Ihundah - - - 

Deury 

- 1* 

- It 

Pourah 

Surwar - - r 

- 1 

- 1 

Barenoh - - - 

- 3t 

Burroundah - 

- 1 

Total Villages 

- 82 

Gullowab - - - 

- 1 



VI. 

POLiMOAIi 
FOREIGN. 
Appendix, No. 29. 
Copies of Treaties^ 


Remarks. 


• This village Mafee to Sal Oudgerage Sing, 
t Ditto - - ditto - - ditto, 

j Ditto - - ditto - - ditto. 


Dated the 17th August 1810, corresponding with 3 Bhsdoon 1217 Fussily. 


Toanslation of a Sukndd granted to Drwan Joogfful Purshaud, 
on the 7th January 1811. 

To the kanon^es and chowdries of the pergunnah of Jellalpore and Ilumecrpore, in zillab 
Bundelcund: Be it known. Whereas Dowun Joog^ul Ihirshaud, who is one of the de¬ 
scendants of the respectable families and ancient chieis of this province, and who, since the 
period that the province of Bundelcund came under the conttoland authoiily of the British 
Chivemment, has m no way acted in opposition to the British Government, or on any occa¬ 
sion discovered a refractory or disobedient disposition; and whereas he held the village of 
Omceree in bis own possession as a rent-free village; and whereas he the said Jooggul 
Purshaud, praying that he may be restored to the possession of the village of Chillce, m the 
pergunnah of Jellalpore, and in the village of Daderco, m tlie pergunnah of Kurkah, on the 
grounds and claim that the above villages were from ancient times his rent-free lands, and 
were resumed by the British Government on its acquiring possession of Bundelcund; and 
whereas the proceedings held in the investigation of the said claim were submitted to the 
Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, on the 3d April 1809, and tlie right of 
the said dewan having been acknowledged to the three above-mentioned villages; but as 
previous to this investigation the village of Dadcree above-mentioned has been tiansferred 
to the nana of Calpee with other villages, to effect an arrangement ordered by government, 
and as on that account it cannot now be taken from the nana: for this reason, in lieu of the 
village of Daderee, the village of Band© Buzzooroog with Gurrah, and the village Baiellee 
in the pergunnah of Jellalpore, were given to the said dewan; and the copy of his Ikarnaineh 
and Wajibuburz and his Sunnud have been sent to the Right honourable the Governor- 

S neral in Council, for the purpose of obtaining a sunnud under the seal and signature of 
e Right honourable the Governor-general; but as it is written in the third article of the 
dewan’s paper of requests, that his possessions should be exempted from the cognizance of 
the British courts of justice, and as the above promise on account of the villages Omceree 
and Chillee and Bando Buzzooroog with Gumh, and the village Barellee, being inter¬ 
mixed with the British possessions, was disapproved of by the British Govertiment, the 
said dev^ having been left the option to exchange the above villages for others situated 
on the l^ders of the Company's territories, and not intermixed with them, or to exchange 
from his Wajibuburz die third article, together with its answer; accordingly the said dewan 
determined m favour of an exchange of Uie lands for others situated as above described on 
the borders of the British possessions; and according to the orders of government, under 
date the 25th of August 1810, according to the free agreement of the said dewan, and in 
pursuance of the oraers of the British Government, the villages of Omeeree, Ac were 
taken into the possession of government, and in lieu thereof the village of Byree Kurseah- 
pore, and the village of Bizelpore Islampore, and the village of Bundjipore, and the village 
of Kukerow, and the village Putterelah, in the pergunnah of Jellalpore, and the village 
of Purab, in the pergunnah of Humcerpore, and twenty higgahs of land, in a garden 
situated m the village of Omeeree, in wmoh garden is the tomb of the father of the said 
dewan, with all the rights and appurtenances thereto, liave been given m perpetuity to the 
stud dewan generation after generation: while the said dewan and his heirs remain faithful 
to the terms of the several articles of the Ikamameh, or the engagement which he has 
entered into and delivered to government, he shall receive no sort of molestation, nor shall 
thh above places be resumed. It is necessary that you consider the said dewan the con¬ 
firmed proprietor of the places in question; and the said dewan is bound to cultivate the 
said villages with industry, and to treat the ryou and cultivators with kindness, justtcey and 
enCDdragaiaent, and to reap the adraotego of the produce m obedience and good wishes to 
8m 3 the 




VI. 

Appe«dix, No. 


4N APFE^inni IQ BEPOET FB0M COSOf^BE’t^PdStifl^ 

th* ErHiib^GoyerDmeiit. When another annnud »hall hb n^hred fi^hro the Ooif«hior> 
generolf |be preaent sunnad aball be exchanged foe that sigiied by tbe(h>vetnai^geo«Nit;) 
and be eaneelled. , ^ . 

LiiT or ViLtAOBS. 


Co(HeaofTreatifi8> 

8ec. 


Byree Kurreabpore; 
Bijelporo Islatnpore; 


Kuckrow; 

Puttreretah; 

Purah Neaw, and 

Twenty biggaha of land in a garden situated in the Tillage ofOtneereth 


Translation of an Ikarnameh, presented by the Rajah Kishor» Sing Behmata-t 
the Rajah ofjPtiaNO. 

Whereas, since the first annexation of the province of Bundclcund to the dominions of 
the British Government, I Rajah Kisliore Sing Behauder (the contracting jiarty), and pro- 
prietor of the share of Herdeh Sah (who is the chief of all the rajahs of Bundelound); having 
acknowledged my allegiance and submission, and remained obedient to the British OoTern* 
ment, and never in any instance deviated from the obedience and loyalty due from a good 
subject; but during the period of the agency of Captain Baillie, by reason of a combination 
of accidental circumstances, I was prevented from appearing in the above officer’s presence; I, 
however, deputed to the above gentleman Rajabdhur Oudge Sing Behauder on niv part, and 
applied for a sunnud from the British Government; accordingly the raid Rajah^ur Oudge 
Sing Behauder above-mentioned delivered in an Ikarnameh (or obligation of allegiance) under 
my seal and signature, and received a sunnud for several villages. Many villages that were 
tlien in the hands of usurpers and oppressors were not inserted therein, and to obtain pos* 
session of even those villages which were included m the above sunnud from Luchmon 
Dowah and other unjust possessors, I was necessitated to wage war; and in consequence of 
my own want of power and receiving no aid from the British Government, I was unable to 
obtain possession of the places in question. After the arrival of Mr John Richardson, 
I waited upon that gentleman, and according to the orders of the Right honourable the 
Governor-general in Council, by the aid of a British force, I obtained possession of the villages 
included in the sunnud granted by the British Government, as well as those villages which 
were in the possession of usurpers and unjust claimants. At this period, and with a view to 
confirming my obedience and attachment to the British Government, I have prepared under 
seal and signature, and hereby present this Ikarnameh, containing eleven distinct arucles, 
to Mr. John Richardson, agent to the Governor-general in Bundelrund, and require a sunnud 
for the villages and lands now in my possession; and 1 therefore hereby declare and promise 
that I will scrupulously observe di the articles contained in this Ikarnameh, and never 
evade or iiifrin^ any one of them. 

Article 1.—I hereby promise and bind myself on no account to unite with external or 
internal enemies of the honourable Company in Bundelcund, and to be ever obedient and 
submissive to the will and command of tlie British Government in all things 

Article 2 .—If oay one of my children, brothers, or relations excite sedition or disturb¬ 
ance in the British territories or possessious, or the territories or possessions of any of the 
chiefs in allegiance to the British Government, I engage to do every thing in my power to 
prevent and to icstrain them, and in the case of their persisting in such conduct, 1 engage to 
unite my force with the British troops m the punishment and suppression of such persons. 

Article 3.—If any of the subjects of the British Government shall fly and take refuge 
in my territories, on application from the officers of the British Governindnt^ I will deliver 
them up to the Briush Government. 

Article 4—I furtlier engage that I will never harbour or give protection in my country 
to persons accused or suspected of robbery or theft; that if a robbery be committed, or the 
property of merchants or travellers be stolen in any of the villages subject to my authority, 
1 will render the inhabitants of that village responsible for the restitntion or valuh of the 
property stolen or robbed, or for the seizure and delivery of the thieves or robbers, and in 
nneral that murderers and all other persons amenable to the eriminal jurisdiction of the 
British Government for crimes committed in the British possessions, who may take reftige 
in my districts, shall be immediately seized and delivered over to the British authointy In 
Bundelcand. 

Abtxcle 6 .—If any of the surrounding chiefe rebel against the British authority, although 
they be my near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly lotereourse 
with such chief, and not to harbour or give protection in my country tq them, or any' of 
their relations. 

Article 6.—I engage not to eater into quarrels or disputes trith any chief who is obedient 
or sutoussivo to. the Bntirii Government, and if at any titao a quarrel ordii^ttte arise between' 
me and any of the other dependants of the Bntish ^vornment, in eitfaUr case, I pron^ to- 

sulmxk the (auu« pir such dispute for ^ det^oh of % ]^ti^ QotwriOment 
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AimeUi I engage to guard ail the pane* thrangh the Cheats under my authority, 
fu ea to ^tevMt dl marauder plunderers, and ill-dnposed persons from ascendit^ or FOBElCiv. 

deseendiBg ^ Ghauts, or from entering the British territories through any of uose ~ 

nattes; and if any neighbouring chief or leader should meditate an incursion into the Appen ui», B o. 29 
Dritiah territory through my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, I ^ T^^tiss 

tmgage to furniah the officers of the British Government with information of the circum* ^ ' 

stance before his approach to the neighbourhood of my territory, -and to exert my utmost 
effiu’t to obstruct bis progress. 

Auticlu 8 .—Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any ofthe passes subject to my authority, I a^e not only not to obstruct or impede 
their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct thorn by the 
most convenient route, and to furnish them with we necessary supplies, so long as they 
remain within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 9.—Whereas Gopaul Sing and Rao Himmut Sing of Murreadah, and Zalim 
Sing of Burdnah, and Ruddum Sing of Thingah, and Golie Jumadar and Maunick Jue of 
Mimt Gawah, have rebelled against the British Government, and ore guilty of marauding 
and plundering in the territories of that government: I hereby declare, that I will never 
have any intercourse with the above-mentioned rebels; but on the contrary, whenever I 
shall hear of any of thdr joint or separate depredations in the territories of the Diitish 
Government or any of its dependants, I engage to attack the aggressor or aggressors, and 
to the utmost of my power punish them; and in the event of any of them being seized, I 
engage to deliver &em up to the British Government. 

Article 10. —Whereas between mo and the rajahs and chiefs of Bundclcund, there 
existed many disputed claims concerning many villages, which disputes have been adjusted 
and settled by tbe decision of the British Government, and as now there is no disputed 
point or cause of difference remaining, I therefore hereby declare and promise, that here¬ 
after 1 will not dispute or ouarrei with any rajah or chief, on account of any village or 
lands. If any rajah or chief shall dispute or quarrel with me on account of any vill.'>ge or 
lands olaimei^ I engage to submit tho same to ttie British Government, and to abide by its 
decision, and not to dispute or quarrel about the point myself. 

Article 11 .—I engage that one of my confidcndal servants shall always bo in attendance 
as a vakeel on the officer of the British Government in this province, for the purpose of 
exeenting his orders; and in the event of such vakeel being from any reason dmpproved 
of by the said officer, I agree immediately to appoint another in his stead. 

22 March 1811. 


Translation of a Sunndd granted to the Rajah Kishore Situ^ BtAauder, 

Rajah of Purma. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoee, &c., of tbe pergunnah of Khnttolah, and the 
pereunnah of Powey, &c., in the province of Bundelcund, that whereas the Maharajah 
Kishore Sing Bchauder, one of the ancient and hereditary chieftains of Bundelcund, the 
heir and proprietor of share of Hirdeh Sah, (who was the chief of the rajahs of Bundelcund) 
from the period of the annexation of the province of Bundelcund to the dominions of the 
British Government, has invariably observed a friendly and obedient conduct, and in no 
instance deviated from the loyalty or attachment due to the British Government, but who 
during the period of the agency of Captain John BailUe, having been by a combination fA 
accidental circumstances prevented from waiting upon that gentleman, deputed Kajahdbur 
Gudge Sing Behauder on his (the said rajah’s) part, who presented a list of several villages 
to the aforesaid gentleman, and received a sunnnd for the same, but was not put m possessuin 
of those villages, and moreover many of the villages and lands belonging to the hereditary 
possessions of the said rajah, as the share of Herdeh Sab, which were m the possession of 
usurpers and persons who had no claim thereto, were not included in the above tunnud. 
Afterwards, during the agency of Mr. John Richardson, the aforesaid Rajah Kishore Sing . 
himself having waited upon that gentleman, was, by tlie orders of the British Government, 
put in possession of all uie villages and lands included in the sunnud already alluded to, 
and alto of those villages and lands which were unjustly possessed by usurpers and &Ise 
claimants; and every other dispute that existed with other chiefs and rajahs having been 
adjust^ and settl^, at this juncture the aadd riyab has delivered in an ikarnameh (or 
obligation of allegiance) containing eleven distinct articles, expressive of bis ailcgiaiice and 
attachment to the British Government, and requesting that a sunnud confirming tiie villages 
and lands at present in his possession may be granted by the Brititii Government for the 
above reasons. The villages enumerated in the sul^oincd sohednle, with all the rights and 
tenures and usages, revenues, land or sayer, toget^r with forts and fortified places, are 
hereby granted to tbe said riyah and his h^rs, exempt from the payment of revenue in 
pwpetuuy, so long as die saJd Rajjab Kishore Sing and his heirs shall observe and acQiere 
U^wfqlW to the articles of the obligation of allej^nce which be has dehvered in to the 
Brititii Government; no sort of molestation Or resumption shall ever take place on the part 
qf the Britiih Government; it is necessary you shall all consider and view tite smd 
r{^ u the projurtetor and lord of tbe abOTU enumerated possessioos. Tbe conduct whudi 
it la iqcna^nt on the said Maharajah to observe, is to exert himself to the utmost tA hie 
power in tbe cultivation and improvement of the said possessions, and to pay attention to 
(44i,.^yX.) 3 M 4 the 
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peiaMoatfc . 

^ . the piotpefity and comfort of tiie people, and to eigoy Uie prodoee of the etofie, ip i 

FCafflfSN. obe£enoe, loyalty, and submusion to the British Oevemment. After the sanction of 

Ri^t honoorable the Governor-general in Council ehaH be obtained, another annnud 
A|>p»m!a, No 29. the same ef^t, signed by the Right honourable the Governor-general-in Council, shall 
exchanged or substituted in the ^ace of the present sunnud g^ted by the agent to 
®®P***^*^***^ Governor^general. 


Statement of the Villages inserted in the former Snnnud of Rajah ISshore 
Behmder, the Rajah of Ptama. 

Perounnah Punna. Kouchay . , . . j 

Rampootah - - - - 1 Baundhey - - » . i 

Burragong - - « - 1 Kanowtah - . . . l 

Cttsbah Pornah and Babagauze - 2 Boodrandah - - . . i 

Jumnohry - - - - 1 Ummeyhatto - - - - 1 

Singhpoor ... - 1 Munnour - - - . 1 

Bhauraur - . - - J Sullooah .... 1 

Kuzrouhaul > • - - 2 Zurdboah . . _ . ] 

Zunwar - - - - 4 Ruttooreah Chotty - - - 1 

Munkee . - • - - 1 Ruttooreah Buney - - . ] 

Burreah ----- 1 Pepreypuggaur - - - i 

Durrarah - - - - 1 Khuzzoorey - - . - i 

Poowhey - - . - 1 Kutwalley Poonah - - - 1 

Pepper^orah and Loorogipoorah 2 Buguhur - . _ . j 

Kurwanhoo . - - - 1 Beekrampoor - - - - 1 

Taulgahoo - . - . 3 Munkah . - . . } 

Lahaur ----- 1 Surkhoha* . - . . i 

Sauroopoorah - - - - 1 Balgurhey - - - - i 

Ahmohey - - - - 1 Tilleah ----- i 

Baharah - • • • • 1 Murwasley - - - . j 

Baggabee - - . « 2 Murrcah - - - - i 

Guttarah Neuzzawah - - 1 Koosmancy . - . . j 

Kuraah ----- 1 Buslmhy - . - - 1 

Nahareo - - - . 1 Rhunjarah - - . - j 

Kuttiery Burry - - - 1 Guggawoe - - - - i 

Jhallary ----- 1 Burpoorah - - - - j 

Kunichooah - - - - 1 Bueraha - . - - 1 

Purtah Poorah - - - 1 Ruttui^oonheyah - - - 1 

Jumnahey - - - - i Sumblioggey - - - - i 

Kuliampoorah - • • - 1 Boharreah . - - - j 

Motijha - ... - 1 Boydabey . - . . i 

Kurrah - - - - 1 Chowprah - . - - i 

Tclgawah - - - - 1 Kauntlery - - - . i 

Kunharrah .... 1 Kassobur . . . _ | 

Koorraund - - . - i Kare - - ... j 

Burkbarree - - - - 1 Burrowlah - - - - i 

Goorba • 1 Bugdah Chuffa - • - 1 

Audah ..... 1 Kogmassin . . . . j 

Chouparah .... 1 Wooureybun - - - . l 

Kottah ----- 1 Soonhahey - - . - j 

Worekey - - - - 1 Noggawrii - - - - i 

Hurdoo Chutta (oojar) - . 1 Rutteoh.1 

Chuprahohey - - - - 1 Kussaurpoorah - - - 1 

Butchoolia . . . - i Doonnah . . . . } 

Kumreyab (except sunnud given to 1. Aumbah . . . . } 

Rajah Kissery Sing) - - J ^ Woorraho - - - - i 

Ratchaw . - . _ 1 Sohuxgawah - - . . j 

Dholebaza - - . - l Palor Barry - - - . l 

Bussrahey . . . - i Putun Khord - - - > j 

Chowporrah - - - - 1 Bebgawah - - - . j 

Kussroah . - - - l Chapper - - - - 1 

Burroohpoor - - - - 1 Pulbatichry - - - - j 

Burroundah - - - - l . 

Purnoh Kuddum - - - 1 

Sookwahoo - - - - 1 Perounnah Powee. 

Butteah.1 Amaungunge, 176J Villages} viz. 

Zubleah ----- 1 ' Khalsa 

Karu ----- I Kusba Powee - - - - e 

Puhrwah (except sunnud given to 1 . Khoopah - - - - 12 

ah Bidjey Bahadur) - J Kulteah - - - . j 

Chundarry ... - 1 Kurrabey . - - . a 

Khurt^h - - - - 1 Soord^ - - - . i ' 

Aumrowan - . - - i Burhah ----- | 

Aomrauwan Chotty - - > 1 Koonish..... x 


i-rsfi 
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Boekowrah 

- 1 

Buskharrah 

- 1 

Sunwaru ... 

. 1 

Nogoah ... 

. 2 

Maliogaivab 

- 1 

Deary Ohotty - 

- 1 

Etawah ... 

- 1 

Dhurrumpuply. 

. 1 

Juggimpoorah - 

. 1 

Paundey ... 

- 1 

Koommorry 

. . 2 

Hauflkhorrey - 

- 1 

Chowmookha - 

- 1 

Bingganur 

Suckra ... 

- 1 

Kumtah ... 

- 1 

- 1 

Kharrah ... 
Woomreali 

- 1 

- 1 

Unter Khoddeuli 

1 

- 59 


Kytee - - - 

Tagyharrah 
Kuckretty 
Chaundiy 
Harrawitch 
Baragahanny - 

Docuvarrah 
Simrali - - - 

Purtullali 
Kvitkoorrey 
Khare«ralx Chottey - 
Burkliarrah 
Murwarry 

Pipparey - - - 

Morawith ('excoptsunnudofKiijah 1 
Ruttun Smg) - - - J 

Dumraha. - - - - 

Sursallah. 

Mohunpore . . - - 

Deorey - - - - - 

SallouT - 


- 1 

1 

1 

- ] 

- 11 


Raugcpore 

Sauttali - - - 

Uugdoree- 

Sumniono 

Burratah- 

Mumaliut 

Etawuh . - - 

Kuckritty or Kutsora 
Lodliauiice 
Noumurgunah - 
Karenah - - - 

Mohagoix»n 


5luHWAti, 12VillagoN , 

Murwali - - - - 

Decory - - - - 

0 001 hah - - - - 

Tipporry - - - - 

Goregoah - - - 

Chncklah - - - 

Ruhu]ah Lnata 
Puiwar - - - - 

Puttey - - - - 

Surrali - 

Ruttare - - - 

Wooiniee 

Mooholoy Bauzrook - 
Kittah - - - 

Kaloieny 

Chappah- - » 

Auckawlah 
Nibbhory 

Bamooly. - - 


Goklioly - 
Deoly 
Munkey - 
Gadhabhour - 
Choylah - 
Puachey - 
Behvanny 

(445.~VI.) 


12 

1 


■ U7i 


Pkruunsah Puttarh Sahanauuk, 
209 Villager 


Khass Sahatiagur 
Uinroah - - - 

Jrogarawar 
Khoossiiiey 
Tollah - 
Joor Siugah 
Siirdah ... 
Kymoreah 
Ram Gm-rah > 
Soorrowndah - 
Duggurgawah - 
Ainlcah - - - 

Thurha . . - 

Dhondhorry 
Mokarow 
lioorgawah 
BhomuisaJi 
Jungunnah 
Ohaupi>ara Ghaut - 
Bunot ... 
Mohogawah 
Simpoorah Ohotty - 
Bohoreali Burry 
Hurdoah 

Ohewlah - - - 

Wooimeali 

Bhurrar . - - 

Jhurroali- 
Bugdiinah 
.Jullitorr}’’ 

Durwali ... 
Kutckratah 
Sowniwrc boozzook - 
Tukcieali 
B.vres!>uni)epi eah 
Toio 

Maliohbiiia 

Bhosahej 

Olioprali - - . 

Buzzaiiy- 
Degghottah 
Sumlurrah Dodow - 
Ueorah - - - 

Narmdpoje 
Gharry ... 
Bisbauny... 
KhamtoiTy 
Hannowty 
Guzzundah 
Boray ... 
Jhoppah - - - 

Dhuirah - - - 

Jhalmatour 
Hurdoali Khamd 
Rateha ... 
Km-roundey 
Koorahey 
Pugga Mhorad . 
Sbarefoottey . 
Chouprah 
3 N 


1 

1 

3 

12 


12 

1 

1 


Kharmorah 


VI. 

POLITICAL 

FOREIGN. 


Appendix, No. 29. 

Copies of Treaties, 
&c. 






m ^ itxpoftf rsm stLiiai' cmw^m^ fii&m 


ElMiitauMtih 
Bvggurbo^sadc 

1 : 

<i«>0k^tmu, , : : 

Juatohah 
Kxft&y - 
Bbammoo 
Bizkhannh 
Bugmwleah - 
Loo&o'wadali - 
Ummeatttllith - 
Pomutah 

Pahoraah ELhomd - 
Chaundarah - 
EuokkurtuUali 
Ponudiey 

Mughiupore pipra - 

Kutohowr^ - 

Noongawah - 

Movgawah 

Majhurbhur tuUa - 

Sarongpore 

Jorleab . - . 

Rhamieak 

Khuzzoorey - 

Kootooreali 

Burrohbaiy 

Bampoora 

Taulgowab 

Gojar 

Dhoovarpoora - 
Doudah - 
Muggowvia 
Deory - _ . 

Kuimovrali - 

Buggowley 
Karum - - - 

Suograh - - - 

Surrai Khorad - 
Surrai Buzruk - 
Lojoputty 
Sickarporrab - 

Sutdharrah 
Pappereoh 
Aummowab - 

Sulloeah - - - 

Balia _ - - 

Aumnuih 
Koonneah 

Deoiy , _ - 

Qoorba - - - 

Siokrab Kurra • 
Buiiullah 

Sulloeah and Jooghwa 
Soholeah - - - 

Woossur - - - 

Kburrah - - , 

BildaiBur> 


PEBOVNNaK Kevtiola, 136 Villages; tus. 
KhALSA Duffa, 90 Villages; viz. 
Mausabra, 8 ViUages; viz. 
Midbarra - - - - - 1 

Madeah.1 

Motrey ----- 1 

1 

Mvlwav - - * , - ] 

Obureoah . - - , i 

BuBaiwb - - - - I 


Bariab Godson- 
Hma’ - . - . 

Cbundnapoonb 
SaUeah - . - . 

Goaodpore - - . 

Kurkey - - - - 

Dhowm- - - « 

Toorry - - - - 

Kunnowah ... 
MahaUy - - - . 

Eowotoy . - - 

Buttenpoora or Bugpoora - 
Bamunkota - . - 

Burrearpore 

Burraz - - - - 

A meliah Bhoongawa 
Kunnora - . - - 

Kummodepore - - - 

Puld^ .... 
Kurdato - - - - 

Putta Mungrala 
Sunnowaney Boozruck 
Mahodpore - . . 

Digbey - - - - 

Ebdlow - - - . 

Qboorab - - - - 

Soorajepoorab - - - 

Smirah - - - - 

Bessait . - - . 

Sewradbeka - - . 

Tipparey ... 
Jhubrah .... 
Jughara .... 
Patna . - . - 

Boygowa- . . - 

Sirsey .... 
Nibbas - - . - 

Woodcypore (except Sunnud o 
Rajah Rattun Smg) 
Soonwanney Eboord 
Ehuipoora 

Dhoineali ... 
Butchamali ... 
Ghovrrah ... 
Bandha .... 
Takieah .... 
Eukroli - - - - 

Unuobah ... 
Cbundrowley - - - 

BunowdaJi ... 
Punnearry ... 
Sillaharrow ... 
Ehurdouty 
Soorrabab 

Bickrampore ... 
Butchrawonny ... 
■Unlmow - - - - 

Burandah ... 
Boodboor ... 
Dandorab - . . , 

Roypoorab - . - , 

Ghorreb - - . - , 


Bhildahah - - 

Bbungawab and liuzgawa 
MabaRMegunge 
Sarwab - . . . 

Siunizpore ... 
Ebunwbes . - - 

Luokoiigawa ... 
Eidlokbur ... 
Cbuiravul . - . 

Soonbfoxy ... 
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Oliiimdla^Te 


. 

_ 


1 


Mohaoah 


- 1 

Koond - 

- 

- 



1 


EulbuUeah 

» la 

- 1 

Du^wah 

- 

- 


- 

7 


Sursakey 

- 

- 1 

E^o 

_ 




1 


Mow 

: _ 1 

- 1 

Chutdieny 

- 




1 


Ticfcery - 

_ 

- 1 

Dat&a - 
Horaur > 

" 



" 

1 

1 


Ogaoiwy - - 

Digrafc - 

: : 

- 1 

- I 

Bodgerore 

Farra^ore 

“ 



' 

1 

1 


Cknabowan - 
Nu<Aoly 

" 

- 1 

- 1 

Bungawah 

Bampoora 




” 

2 

1 


Mucktoomp^ 
Chourahy Wachar 

■ 

- 2 

Eorridi - 




. 

1 


HViRtri Qhur 

. 

- 1 

Ohonnar 





1 


Etalia - 

. 

- 1 

BoBsaimah 




. 

1 


Qootwah 

. 

. 1 

BuzzowlaJi 




. 

1 


Mahoneah 

- 

- 1 

Unrdooaih 




• 

1 


Nagawab 

Mutch Ehanda 
HuUeah ~ 

- 

- 1 

Dliungahah 

Poon^y 




- 

1 

1 


- 

- 1 

- 1 

Bhowney Gopaulpore 


- 

1 


Tookrey - 

- 

- 1 

Koondate 





1 


Furtwoaur 

• 

- 1 

Ooorseah 




- 

] 


Deorow - 

. 

- 1 

Qbuttarah 




- 

1 


Hurkorpoie 

- 

- 1 

Untndi 




- 

1 


Bohaua - 

- 

1 

Dhoowarey 





1 


Auddhur Warroo 

. 

- 1 

Qowrooah 





1 


Doonudiey 

. 

- 1 

Budgepore 

Gui^ 





1 

1 


Purzurbuny - 

- 

- 1 
- 30 

Sohazpoorah 

Jhurratah 





1 

1 


Villases with Diamond Mines. 

Boodgamdi 





1 


Bnrrorampore - 

- 

- 1 






136 

Bulrampore 

• 

« 1 

FsBaumrAH Bacruhd. 



Bullahpore and daherepore 

- 1 

1 

BawiQted Dawry Our 


. 

1 


Narampore 

. 

- 1 

Fungurrah 

- 

- 


- 

1 


Seerenagur 

. 

- 1 

Nongorrali 
Kootah - 

. 

* 


. 

1 

1 


SmgpOTe (except Sunnud of Bajah ■> « 
Dyreah Smg Chowley) - - 

DoondwaJa Cbuanar • 


- 

1 


Hunmutpore - 

- 

- 1 

Bonda 

- 

- 


- 

1 


Manickpore 

. 

- ] 






— 

6 

Lullpore 

- 

- 1 

FKR0t7NNAH SiVOPORE. 



Eishorepore 

Sunkerpore 

- 

* 1 

1 

Sm^ore Ehaa 
Fa^hauneh 

“ 



1 

1 


Toypore 
Koomurpore - 

- 

- 1 

- 1 

Mow 

Chuckeiabad 

- 




1 


Mynamre 
B^adurpore - 

. 

- 1 

Baiilahonoty 

- 




2 


Chowrey 

. 

1 

Muzzear 

Soojawool 

: 

: 



1 

1 


Dooi^pore, except Sunnud given I , 
to Dyreah Sing - - - | ^ 

Boorkharra 





1 


Sheopore 


1 

Kurrehah 

. 




2 


Jolapore 


- 1 

Funnass > 

- 




1 


Gundruppore - 


- 1 

Khumreah 

- 




1 


Dooijunpore - 


1 

Kalgawah 

Kubrah 

- 




1 

1 


Woodyopore - 
Mahaanjpore • 


- 1 

- 1 

Joonmahey 

- 




1 


Beejoypoor 


- 1 

PuTSOOttonpore 




1 


Gi^e^iore - 


- 1 

Jhareah > 





1 


Goorha 


- 1 

Bhownahy 





1 


Babuopore 


- 1 

Cbowpara 





1 


Hurdowah 


- 1 

Mulkaimy 





] 


Burdabee 


- 1 

Mahatning 





1 


Ottttala 


. 1 

Pabazeab 





1 


Boodrahea 


- 1 

Shuny - 





1 


Heerapore 


- 1 







26 

Jurreapore 


- 1 

Ferguimah Aonuowah • • - 96 

Pjo^GisrimAH BiB8iNaP0RE> 30 Villager 

Gunneshpore Dulsomgud • 
Baznpore ... 

Soonnaine ... 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1 






1 



. 


NdwiA 





1 




, 1 “ ' 

I.) 
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FOW^CAIi ^ 


mS^w. Ban Khan 
af Ti tr t iTf, ^<uu>'Jpore Kumba Cutatil 

Im, Bhawanypore - - - 

Dhowibajee . - - 

• Bara Dhurrumpore - « 

Chila Boozrook 


EuUeanpore, except in the Sunnnd 
of Bajah Keaaefy Sing - 
Bhurrampore other, except in the 
Suimud of Rajah Bedjy 
Bahadur - . . . . 


Addihohal ViLLAon inserted in the SimNuo of Bajah Kialiore Sing Behmder, 
the Bajah of Pimna . 


Pekoukkah Funna 
Enureah ..... l 
Coony - - ... 1 

Qolmdrah . - - - 1 

Koodun ... - 1 

Ehamiuanah .... 1 

Dovnrey - .... 1 

Mnrraha - ... 1 

Tendeur - ... 1 

Hurdooah . - - - i 


Pbrquaknah KvnoLA. 
Seemereah - . . . i 

Ganncheepoorah - - - 1 

Bhowanypore 1 _ . . l 

Ahar Bowtpore J " ’ * 

Koonpoorah ... - 1 

Mulgovaha .... 1 

Aherowrah .... 1 

Obeiy - .... 1 

Salajeet .... 1 

Bur^ra, near the village Koorab, 1 
except from Sunnud of Button > 1 
Sing, the Bajah of Bejawar > J 


Pebqunkah Powbt, 
Kusbah Aumangone . . 2 

Bekrumpore and Mow • . 2 

Mahadurah .... 1 

Cheklahye - - - - 1 

Seeree ----- 1 

Gurrakhur - - - - l 

Kuchnoree .... 1 

Jhurkooah _ - - . 5 

Mohodrah - - - . 5 

Hinowtee - - - - 1 

Etowree . - - . 1 

Seemeree - - - - 1 

Bhomowreo Khora - - - 1 

Kong.1 

Poomneah .... 1 

Bumreah - - - . 1 

Bandhee . - - - 2 

Bnnowlee .... 2 

Nundon . . . . 

Powyeah , - . - 1 

Uxinowtah BJiora - - - 1 

Purraieah . - - . i 

Hunnowtah Boowoog - - 1 

Mookehoe .... 1 

Dewiy ----- 1 

Bhomowry Boozroog - - i 

Bhamar - - ... 1 

TJnderkoha - - - - 1 

Belha.1 

Khamareah Bowtpoon • - S 


Toornah . - . . J 

Dawarey . - - . 2 

Semare^ .... 1 

Bodrah . . . . j 

Sonowrali - - . . l 

Mowha Danea ... 1 

Dhurrumpore - - - 1 

Margowah .... 1 

Kui^a Khord . . . 1 

Mohur .... 2 

Pugrah Boozroog - - - 1 

Dewroe Khord - - - 1 

Dhorawah .... 1 

Murreah Boozroog - > . 1 

Kuzriah Boozroog - - - 1 

Kooloohn - ... 1 

Bungyah - . - - 1 

Leeroe - .... 1 

Kulhanpoorah - . • 1 

Ghatat^urry ... 1 

Murriab Khord - - - 1 

Bole ..... 1 

Rampore . . - - i 

Daharah .... 1 

Munjgawah .... 1 

Gowrah Boozroog • - - 1 

Pissenvah - . - . 1 

Shugra - ... 1 

Ladgawah . . . . ] 

Murriah - - ... 1 

Goorka Khord ... 1 

Shelmelah .... I 
Dugdha ... - 1 

Fissereah - - . . i 

Etownrah . - - - l 

Tarrah ----- 1 

Hunowtah - - - - 1 

Koolwab Boozroog - - - 1 

Hunowtah Khord - . . 1 

Bhatpoorah .... 1 

Qowrah Khord ... 1 

- 85i 

PEBaUMNAH PaTHAN. 

Jowdpoie .... I 
Futtehpore - . _ . j 

Lokban Chowry - - - 1 

Dhowary - - - . i 

Bhartuilah . . . . ] 

Bhilowney . - . - l 

Lagowney - - - . j 

Bugwabr Boozroog - - - 1 

Bugwahr Khoord - - - 1 

Piuareeah - - - . i 

Bouneepore «... 1 

i ' Ameerew - • - 1 

MnngaWoli - ... 1 

Mehigawah . . . . 1 

Munkownh - - - « i 


I«kowiy 
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Lakowiy 




1 

Erabab - 




1 


Rishenpoorali 

Bugrouiis 




1 

1 

Boojbar - 
Boobab Kherae 


- 


1 

1 


Pepreah Khord 




I 

Putty Kbord - 




1 


Ultowrah 




1 

BhurwaiTee 


. 


1 


Kooimih 




1 

DburrumpoTfi • 


- 


1 


Juipiwah 




1 

Moorlab - 




1 


Bhujgawali 




1 

Burkberali 


- 


1 


Hijoonpoorah - 




1 

Burgawah 


. 


1 


Eonpoorah 




1 

Uchrar - 

- 

. 


1 


Murreah > 




1 

Kotah Koomary, &c. 



1 


Khnrpooiah - 




1 




- 

— 

101 

Nawgong 

Bhiijeah - 




1 

Pjsbounnah Bawar 



Ranneepoorali - 




1 

KotaliKboid - 

- 

- 

. 

1 


Cuckrali - 




1 

Borkucbil 

- 


. 

1 


Beburwah 




1 

Cbitowudba 

- 


. 

1 


Mobonah 




1 

Ordunnah 

. 


. 

1 


Cbundua - 




1 

Darinnah 

. 



1 


Bary 


- 


1 

Chmdyelio 

- 


- 

1 


Futteh Boozroog 




1 

Morah 

- 


- 

1 


Chunzery 




1 

Cbitowudba - 

_ 


_ 

1 


Menygawab 




1 

Koowreab 

_ 


- 

! 


Cbeoleb - 




1 

Gourah - 

. 


_ 

1 


Putty Kbord - 
Mui^ee • 




1 

1 

Buugaleah 
Cbuckra - 

- 


- 

1 

1 


Govindnoorab - 
BujereaJi - 




2 

1 

Cliumra - 
Khunguiha 

’ 


“ 

1 

1 


Umdur - 




1 

Joygawab 

. 

. 

. 

1 


Poorynab 




1 



- 

15 

Jamoouiab 
Jamoondeer - 




1 

1 

Ferovrkah Joytobe. 



Doboly - 




1 

Hurdee - 

. 

. 

. 

1 


Hurdooah 

Pm'hery - 
Suraelab - 




1 

1 

Qumirpoorah - 

• 



1 

j 





1 

Cliunba • 




1 


Mahdboopore - 




1 

Bainpoie 

. 



1 


Sunkooati 




1 

Chatoyuee 




1 


Udrab - 




1 

Kulbanpoue 

. 



1 


Roypoorah 




1 

Lullia 

- 



1 


Moonpaioe 




1 

Bisram \ 




1 


Patna 




1 

Qungegobab’a / 





Tetoonpony 




1 

Bhojetye - 

- 



1 


Ghotey - 




1 

Bhonumoorali • 




1 


Alawny - 




1 

Woodypore 

- 



1 


Chow 




1 

Bhuupore 

- 



1 


Beerumpoorah - 
Surrye Kheroe 




2 

Mabana - 

• 



1 





1 

Bara 

. 



1 


Sanspouy 

Sbalali Doongreah 




1 

1 

Jaytoopooia 
Kisbeupoorah - 

' 



1 

I 


Mamai - 




1 

Chowl^ 

. 



1 


Belpoorab 




1 

Kbeehora 

- 



1 


Qoarba - 




1 

Peetohbeher - 

- 



1 


Surrab - 




1 

Bhoyraba 

- 



1 


Dobah 


. 

- 

1 

Joypoorab 

- 



1 


Doongareah 




1 

Hcerapore 

- 


- 

1 


Danioojub 




1 

Semerdah 

- 



1 


Mnlkhan - 




1 

Turaevab 

- 


- 

1 


Hnidooah Khoord 



_ 

1 

Betauree - 

- 


- 

1 


Toonalali - 




1 

Nowbustah 

. 


. 

1 


Putteorcab 




1 

Baberoo - 



. 

1 


Nauna Cbund > 




1 




■ 

28 

Powmy - 




1 







Semuvry 




1 

Perquitkah Barlivr. 



Dbaugawab 

Teekereah 




1 

1 

Burboe Kus - 

- 

- 

- 

1 


Baaboolah 




1 

Etawab, 

11 Mouzabs* 



Hurdooba 




1 

Etawaii Khua, with Diamond Mine 

1 


Choongoonab • 
JiuyeK-heroe - 




1 

Ohoorkut 

. 

. 

. 

1 





1 

Pulyaxee - 

- 

. 

- 

1 


Ou^ 

Koobab - 




1 

Deorabi). with Diamond Mine 

. 

1 





1 

Heerapore, with • 

ditto 

> 

. 

1 


Byakberae 




I 

Goora, with • - 

ditto 

• 

- 

1 


(445.—VI.) 
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Soorlicuipore - - - - 

Dhenlioo - . - - - 

Bhurguiy, with Diamond Mine - 


Appwidi*, No. 29 . Koorowly, with - - ditto 

Copiw^attei, Cheryahpmwy, with ditto 

Bingpore, with - - ditto 
* Serswah, with - - ditto 

Hurdwabee, with - ditto 
Oonery, with - - ditto 
Rorah, with - - - ditto 
Woodpoora _ . - 

Sarpore, with Diamond Mine 
Heerapore, with - ditto - 
• KLarwany - . - - 

Bhunipai, with Diamond Mme - 
Ouri-oula. with - - ditto - 
Semeriah . - - - 

Qujna, with Diamond Mine 
Patharioh _ . - - 

Baboopooro, with Diamond Mine 
Dumoharrah, with - ditto - 
Kurywah _ . - - 

Pununee, with Diamond Mme - 
Patna Tutchpore - - - 

Pokrah .... 

Etowrah . - - . 

Chunee - - - - - 

Burgawah ‘ - 

Sookwoho _ - - - 

Deyhowrah - - . - 

Uimowneah . - - - 

Kondwaree - - - - 

Rahee Kut - - - - 

Kooorah 

Kuthee Khero - - - - 

Chowprah, except from the Sun- \ 
nud of Ohow^y Dun'eao Sing / 
Chowrt^ . . - - 


PRROUNNAH CALUNOBR 
Kheerupoorah and Dhuirumpooiah 1 

Fergunnah Sun-wahs 
Sunwahs Khans 
Kushah Buxksuho - 
Oum Ghurrah - - - 

Belgawah . - - 

Govindpoorah - - - 

Pattooree _ _ _ 

Pippereah - - - 

Buttawahs _ - - 

Gudgurrah _ . - 

Miusgawali Boozroog 
Pulsa Khurd - - - 

Cuncooah - - - 

Lahore - - - - 

Kotow - - - - 

Korassoy - - - - 

Murdiorah . - - 

Sowroliey _ - - . 


Mnchduny 
Jumueah 
Soozorrah 
Khuireah 
Mahomed Poorah 
Bizzahwolly - 
Birrampoorah > 
Bamowrey 
JUDgOWTMih > 

Memmawneg - 


SooranjepoOrali 
Qatowlioy Doodhowney 
Kuttohwreah - 
Tidlown - - - 

Jonah - - - 

Knoondon Auzney • 
Gowrah - - - 

Bugroundah - 
Goograwo 
Sullo Neyah - 
Sillown - - - 

Nawaur - - - 

Daopoie - - - 

Pahjiet - - - 

Doongwassoro - 
PauUah - - - 

Saugyanez 
Hirduhpoorah - 
Jooraujepoorah Khurd 
Mawdeah Boozroog - 
Qunchrah 
Khureali Khurd 
Dugrehey 
Lahorepooroli - 
Boulwarro 

Paulley - - - 

Muzgawah 
Murpah - 
Kissumpoorah - 


lono - - - 

Loynariow Khurd - 
Bitchowu 
Allunmoomh - 
Poundey 
Maussoulpoorah 
Buinackah 
Toondow- 
Joytoopoorah - 
Dhunnowrah - 
Nipneah - - - 

Mui’reah Buzruck - 
Doosah - - - 

Umnowlah Khuid - 
Purneah - - - 

Muzgawah 
Duidowneah - 
Kurrey - - - 

Mowhah - - - 

Naudpown 
Kliuibory 
Mauukey 
•Thamur Koondey 
Kannowrah 
(Joworeaiimour 
Murheyah Soorkey - 
Naouagni Phooteyrah 
Chowrey - - - 

SoyiKiorali 
Jammnn Jliooiny 
Tellowhey 
ICurwaiTO 
Khuipoorah - 
Jokliah - - - 

Istinnokey 
Mungrahey 
Purrahey- 
Sdioyzareah 
Gawolorey 


Moduntallah - 
Rossobeyoh - 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

. I 

Booawhrah 
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BoonaJbrah Todoonmy^ - 1 

Boodhaa Sunrah . . . ] 

Koohey ----- i 
Boorey Seemur . . - i 

J^hau^poorali - - - 1 

Sionrah Burro - - - 1 

Moreyaih ----- l 

Jugtiiur. 1 

Koyallo ----- i 
Lumniow - - - - i 

Gumir ----- 1 

Daorali ----- 1 

Auchulpoorah - - - - 1 

Nouuuowtali - - - - I 

Aabdah ----- 1 

Kutchnarry . - - - ] 

Mooraitah - - - - 1 

Kunntey - _ - - ] 

Pawahiuwo . - - . l 

Baundah . - - - ] 

Rudgewaus - - - - 1 

Russurrali - . - , i 

Muzgawah Buzruck - - - 1 

Mahomed Poorah - - - I 

Bliarkah ----- 1 

Mulkawah - - - - 1 

Naumowtah - - - - 1 

Aulbimpoorah - - - - 1 

Nuokrah Kotah - - - 1 

Piirrur Lallah - - - 1 

Seuraujepoorah - - - 1 

Korahey^ . - . - 1 

Sooltanpoorah - - - - 1 

J umneab KHuna - - - 1 

Bonrey ----- 1 

Mawuhey - . - - i 

Piprah ----- 1 

Chowreah . . - . 1 

Barrekliarry Khurd - - - 1 

Puddownitpoor - - - 1 

Birgh\ir ----- 1 

Clumdpoorali - - - - 1 

Muzpourah - - - - 1 

Muikiill. 1 

Muiusu-vrrali - - - - 1 

Ghoorkliaroo - - - - J 

iliiidoali - . - - 1 

yionrali Boozioog Chackaliey - 1 

Puthowreah - - - - J 

Baun-ohey - - - - 1 

Batmrgavrah - - - - I 

Nawahey - - - - 1 

Barekharrey - - - - 1 

CUogliorey - - - - 1 

Huounareh - - - - l 

Khurmeah - - - - 1 | 

Dhurrumpoorah - - - 1 

Mnrreah ----- 1 j 


Soumyepoor - - - - ] 

Qourahnarud - - - - i 

Deorey -----] 
Rooesmour - . - - i 

Ohoograh . . - - l 

Bauggown - - - - i 

Phoottarah - - - - 1 

Chokidibo - . - - 1 

Joadpore - - - . 1 

Futtehpore - - - - ] 

Saukoro ----- i 

Buggowdah - - - - l 

Uryzarah . . . - i 

Imleah ----- l 

Hennowtah Khurd - - - 1 

Tigrah ----- 1 

TeUah. 1 

Suttowheyah - - - - 1 

Bridgepooreah - . - - 1 

Khazorey - - - - i 

Lacheypoorah - - - - 1 

Bonrowney - - - - 1 

Bttzraro ----- I 

Pautsuh{K>re - - - - ] 

Taurpoho - - - - ] 

Smgbowley - - - - | 

Huttah. 1 

Seprey ----- l 

Naiihnah - - - - 1 

Khajoneah - - - - i 

KuUooah - - - - 1 

Roomrawul - - - - ] 

Eutchwooah - - - - 1 

Paulley ----- 1 

Pittoulleah - - - . i 

FittouUie - . - - l 

Roypoorah . - - - ) 

Nawotanuno - - - - 1 

Moordeyah - - - - 1 

Bellalaro - - - - I 

Tulgavah - - - - 1 

Sooiiuzpoorah - - - - 1 

Burkhnrrah - - - I 

Kowoneah - . - - 1 
Bungawali - - - - 1 

Mulkhoah - - - - 1 

Sullempoorali - - - - 1 

Rumpoorah - - - - 1 

Kutraho ----- 1 

Saujey ----- 1 

Rossoolpoor and Jharrahey - 2 

SuUoheah - - - - 1 

Maddumi)Oorah - - - 1 

- 21.5 

Total - - - 1,363 


VL 
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Tiianslation of a Sunnuo granted to tlie Ri^ah Bajee Beha/uder, Rajah of Chvha/ry. 

Bu it known to the chowdries, kauougoes, &c. of the pergonnahs of Raath and Sewndah 
and Kotobah, &c. m the province of Bundelcund: That whereas the Rajah Bekermajeet, 
Bajee il^hauder, one of the anaent and hereditary chie& of Bundelcund, to the donuniona 
of the Briti^ Government, was the first of the Boondeila chiefs who submitted and acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of that Government, and during the agency of Captain John Baillie, 
the former ageAt to the Governor-general, delivered m an IkaiA^eh (or obligation of alle¬ 
giance) to tlie British Government, and received a sunnud for the villages and lands in his 
possession, and has from that period remained firm and Mthful to every article of his engage¬ 
ment, and in no instance deviated or swerved fixtm that obedience, loyalty, and attachment 
due to the Brii^ Government, several villages belonging to the share and possessions of 
the said rajah, that were then in the poesese&on of xmjust ^mants, and the right to which 
( 446 .—VL) 3 » 4 at 
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«r at tihat |)enocl had not been investigated, remained in the hands of fhoee ttti|aBt daimants, 

F 0 SS 370 K. and were not induded in the sunnud before mentioned. On aoeonnt of the aWve described 
. Tillages, which were not included as stated in the' sidd sunnud, disputes and quarrels 

Appendix, No. 2 $. existed, and half the talook of Kbarelah, which was inserted in the sunnud received from 
r> I "TT *• Captain John Baillie by the said rajah, was resumed by the British Government^ along 
Aa”*”**^ wi&i the joydad of the Rajah Himmut Behauder. During the agency of Mr. John 
^ Richardson, agent to the Governor-general, after minute investigation, the said lajidi was 

put in posaesmon of the villages and lands withheld from him by seve^ unjust daimants, 
and the rajah aforesaid received a deduction from the revenues of the tuppah of Chandella 
in lieu of half the share of Kharetah; and the disputes and olaims that existed between 
the said rajah and the other chiefs of Bundlecund have been all ac^usted. This being the 
case, a ratified sunnud and an ikumum ch being thought necessary, the said rajah has accord¬ 
ingly, at this period, delivered in an ikamameh, containing deven distinct articles, and 
required a sunnud for the villages and lands held in his possession ; therefore the villages 
and lands enumerated in the subjoined schedule are granted to the said rajah and bis heirs, 
with all their rights and usages, their land revenue and sayer, forts and fortification^ 
exempt the payment of revenue to the British Government, in perpetuitv; so long 
as the said rajah, and liia heirs and sncoessots, shall observe and remain fiiithful to the 
several articles of the ikainameh that he had delivered in. no molestation or resumption of 
the possessions hereby granted shall take place on the part of the British Government. It 
IS necessary that you all consider and account the said r^ah the lord and proprietor of the 
poaseasiona in question; and the conduct that is incumbent on the said rajah is to exert 
mmself to the utmost to increase the cultivation and to improve his possessions, by pro¬ 
moting the prosperity and comfort of the inhabitants, and to enjoy the produce of his good 
governance in obedience, loyalty and attachment to the British Government. 


Tbansiation of the Ikasnameh of the Regah Muttun Sing, the Rajah of Bijavrm' 

Whbbeas since tlie time of the annexation of the province of Bundelcund to the 
dominions and authority of the British Government, my deceased father, the late Rajah 
Kissery Smg, Rajah of Bijawur, invariably manifested his obedience and loyalty to the 
i British Government, and remained in allegiance and submission thereto dnnng his life¬ 
time, and was recognized and admitted amongst the chiefr that acknowledged obedience to 
the British Government, and received its protection, and always conducted himself in obe¬ 
dience to the officers appointed to the superintendence of the province of Bundelcund: At 
tins period, 1 , Rajah Ruttun Sing (the contracting party), eldest son to the aforesaid late 
rajah, with a view to confirming my obedience and att^hment to the British Govern¬ 
ment, have proposed, under my seal and signature, and present this ikanuuneh (or obhga- 
tion of allegiance) containing eleven distinct articles, to Mr. John Rachardson, agent to 
the Governor-general in Bundelcund, and request a sunnud for tlie villages and lauds now 
in my possession, and composing my ancient rightful possession. I therefore hereby 
declare and bind myself that I will scrupulously (ffiserve all the articles contaiued in this 
ikamameh, and never evade nor infringe any one of them. 

Auticle hereby promise aud bind myself on no occasion to unite with external 
or internal enemies of the honourable Company in Bundelcund, and to be ever obedient 
and submisfflve to the will and commands of the British Government in all tilings. 

Abticle 2 —If any one of my diildren, brothers or relations excite sedition or distuib- 
ance m the British tenitoiies or possessions, or the territories or possessions of any of the 
chiefs in allegiance to the British Government, I engage to do everything in my power 
to prevent and to restrain them, and in the case of their persisting in such condition, I 
engage to unite my force with the British troops in the punishment and suppression of 
su^ persona 

Abticle 8 —If any of the subjects of the British Government shall fly aud take refuge 
in my territories, on application from the officers of the British Government, I will deliver 
them up to the British Government. 

Abticle 4 .—I further engage that I will never harbour or give protection in my country 
to persons accused or suspected of robbery or theft; that if a robbery be committed, or 
the property of merchants or travellers Iw stolen, in any of the villages subject to my 
authority, 1 will render the inhabitants of that village responsible for the restituuon or value 
of the property stolen or robbed, or for the seizure and delivery of the thieves or robbers, 
aUd in general, that murderers, aud all other persons amenable to the enminid jurisdiction 
of the &itiBh Government for mimes committed in the British possessions who may take 
refoge in my districts, shall be immediately seized and delivered over to the Bntish 
authority in Bundelcund. 

Abtxcle 5 . —If any of the surrounding chieft rebel against the British authority, 
idthoqgh they be my near relations, 1 engage to abstain ^m every manner of j^endly 
intercourse with snob chiefii, and not to barl^ or give protection in myeountry to them, 
or any of their relationa 

Abticle 6 .— I engage net to enter into qnarrela or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or sabmienve to the Britiidi Qovemtnent; and if at any time a qnaml or diipote 
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arise b^’ecfl me and any of the other dependants of the BritUh Government, in either case 
I |>romise to submit the cause of such dispute for tite decistoit of the British Government. FOBElgH. 

AnTia.E7.—1 engage to guard nil tlie pusses through the Uhuuts under iny aiitliority, Appendix, Ko.S9. 
m os to preteiu all marauders, plundci'crs and ill-disposed persons from iiscending or descend- — 
ing Uie Giiouts or from entering Uie Biitisli territories througli anv oi tiiose passes; and if Cities of Tftatiea, 
any neigiibonriiig chief oi lewler should meditate an incursion into the Biitish tenitory de. 

'through iny possessions, or tliose of tile cliiefs in nUcginnce thereto, I engage to fiirnisli the 
officers of tlie Britisli Government witli informatiun ol tlie circumstance liefore liis apprmich 
to (he neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert my utmost eff^irts to obstruct Ins pi'ogrcss. 

Article 8 —Whenever tlie Britlslt tr(K#ps siiull have occasion to ascend tlie Ghauts 
through oiiy of the passes subject to my autiiority, I agiee not only nut to obstruct or impede 
tiierr progress, but to depute respectalue ami inleihgent peisons to conduct tlieiu by tlie niustt 
convenient route, and to furnisli them witli the necessarj* supplies so long as tliey remain 
within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

ARricLE 9.—Whereas Gopniil Sing and Rao llimmnt Sing, Murriddialwand Zohn Sing, 
of Biindinnlio, and Puddiini Sing, of Tehengah, and Gaotie Juniadar and Mainck Jue, of 
Mehit Gawtth, liiive lelielled against tiie Britisli Goveinmeiit, and are guilty of niuiitiiding 
and pluiideriiig in the territories of tliat Government, I hcieby declare tlint 1 will nevei ha\e 
any intercourse with the almve-mentioned rebels, but on tlie cuntriiiy, wheiievei I shall Iiear 
of any of their joint or sepaiate depiedatiuns in the ten nones of the British Goveiumerit or 
any of its dependniits, I engage to attack the aggressor or aggressois, and to the utmost of 
iny power punish tiiem; and in tliu event of any of them Iteing seized, 1 engage lu deliver 
them up to tlie British Goveimnent. 

Aii'LICls 10. —Wliercas Iietween me and tlie r.aj.ihs and chiefs of Biindelcuiid lliere 
existed many disputed claims concerning many villagcii, whtcli disputes have been adjusted 
and settled hy tlic decision of tlie Britisli GovetnmeiU; and ns now theie is no disputed |>oiiit 
or cause of diflierence remaining, I ilierefoie liereliy docluie and pioiinse that lierenficr 1 will 
not dispute or quarrel with any rajah or chief on account ol any village or lands; if any 
rajah or chief shall dispute or quart el witii me, on account of any viil.ige or liiiids cluiiiied, 

I engage to siihiint tlie same to tlic British Government and to abide liy its decision, and 
not to dispute or qu.n rel iiliout the point myself. 

Ahi'icij: 11.—I engage th.it one of my conddeiiiiid seivaiils simll always he in attendance 
ns n vakeel on tlie officer of the British Government in this piovnice for tlie purpose of 
executing his oideis, and in the event of siicii vakeel being from any reason disappiovcd of 
by tlie said officer, 1 agree iiiinicdiately to appoint niiotiier m his stead. 

26th Marcli 1811. 


Transi.ation of n Sunnud giMiited to Rajah Ritilun Sutff, tlie Rajiili of Bijatear. 

Be it known to the ciiondries, kaiiongoes, Ar, of the pcrgiinniihs of Kiitdah, niid the 
perguiinali of Pnwcv, in tiie province of Biindeicund, that wheieiis the decensid Rnjuh 
Kisserv Sing, tlic lite rajah of Bijawai, one of tlie respectable hereditary cineflaiiis of 
Biiiulelcund, and a descendant of the Uaj.ih Jiiggiit Uiije, since tlie peiiod of die annex i- 
lion of the province of Biindelcuiid to the donnniuns ol tlic Biitish Government, inv.irialily 
conducted Inniself wnli obedience, submission and iiltaciimeiit, and renMineil fiiin in Ins 
aliegitince, and in no instance deviated from tlic loyalty and dutiful demeiinor iliat was due 
fium liim towards the British Government; and wherc&s a siiiiniid gr.iiumg to tiie said rajah 
the confiimiition of tlie vdluges and iands in his ancient possession, was pioiuised to tlie said 
lajali on tlie pint of tlie British Government, us simiii n$ die ndjustineiit ol the disputed claim 
that lormcrly existed witli i expect to die right to tlie tiippali of Isnnngiir took place, and 
that point h.iving been uccoulingly ndiusted by the decision of tlie Biitisli Government, and 
at tliis period, tlie afoiesaul r.ijali Iieiiigdeud; and the R.ijah Huttiin Smg, die eldest son 
and lieir to tlie deceased i.ijuh, liaving succeeded, hy the sanction of the Bmish Goveimnent 
an ikurtiauieli, nr obligation of allegiance, titidei his seal and signatuie, containing eleven 
distinct articles and requested a sunniul from the Bntisli Gvivernment; tlierefore the villages 
enumerated in the subjoined scliedule, wliicii weie fioin uncicnt times in the possession of 
tire*deceased rajah, and also tliose villages which were given to the aforesaid rajah hy die 
British Government in addition to Ins toimcr pos.sessions, througli tlie lilierahiy oi the Bntisii 
Government, witli a view to cniifiriii and iiind his allegiance, tt^edier widi all tlic rights thereof, 
hind revenue, saver, forts and fortified places, are now confirmed to tlic Uajiih lliiiliiii 
Sing and ins iieirs in pei |vetiiity, exempt from die payment of revenue, and a sunnud for 
the same is hereby grunted; so long ns the said rajah, and his heirs or successors, Bliall 
remain firm to tlieir engagements, and oliserve raitiifiilly tlic terms of die several articles of 
this ikarnainefi or engagement, no molestation or resiimptHm of the alxivc possessioiis sbali 
liiive place on tiie pai t of the British Government. It is necessary that you all consider mid 
account the said rujali tlie lord of the said possessions, and tiie coiuliict that is iiiciimbeiit 
on the said rgjiih and ids Iieirs is, diat he shall exert Idroself to the utmost to ciiltivnte and 
improve the said villages and lands, and to promote the prospciity of die inhabitants, and 
en/i^iy the produce of the nlmve possession, hi oliedience, suhtnlssioi), and loyally to the 
British Government. After the sanction of the Right honourable the Oovernur-general in 
(44A.c-Vi.) 3 o Council 
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Council shol] be obtained, another aunoiid ta the aanie uAnetl'bljr ilie Right honotus 

able the O^mor>genenii, shall be exchanged and anbal^tte^ in the ]^aee of the ] 
sunnnd granted b; the agent to the Ooverno^general. 

Namm or Vtixadsa. 

Wawaur - . - 


Tuppah BHawur - - - 

Ruasbah Kjawur Khosa 
Nantaut .... 

Bburgawolt Buzruch 
Bhurrutnoorab - - - 

Puttuaed Zacbit 
Gopaulpoorah Boeruch 
Boxwaho .... 

Undhur .... 

Decawby - . - - 

Muzgawali' Khurd 
Kurrunney . . . 

Sham Bhorey . . - 

Demram ... 

Mogawarry . . - 

Snngawah ... 

Ourkhawah - - - 

Bhillumpoorali 
Boliomony Ghautky 
Pearraw - - - - 

Bhoheypoorah 

Muzgawah Khurd, near Moogwnrry 

Dunggurpoorah tihauttanka 

Ghorawliy - - - 

Piprali Sumillinkali 

Divry Soorckey 

Bilwar - - 

Bawdiww _ - . - 

Chauntahey - . _ - 

Piprali Pnttainkali 

Gorah Khard ... 

Monkeri’ey .... 

Belgan - . . - 

Ghinnawoliey 

Bcrkrampoorali 

Blllawhaw . - - 

Deopoio .... 

Khokaslao - - 

Bizznck . - - - 

Biirretty . . - 

Birrow ... 

Kain . - . _ 

Kuirali Bhuid 

Tiggeraey . - - 

Sathpurro - ... 

Berrumpoorali ... 
Bhoharro _ - - 

Thin^i^orvy 
Garruckpoorah 


Howarpoorab (except aui 
to Rajah Kishore Sing) 


aumiud given 


Banckpoorah 
Bhunjnwkoh 
Kunwowah Khurd 
Phattwarrey 
Mooreyah 
Saindphow 
Bumw 
Luakanneh 
BumnMYidi 
Loadhawra ' ^ 

Mulipoonit Kfanad 
Chundeah 
Sooakhey 
Kalluriah 


-} 


Sowaur 

Barrair. 

Kootwarrah > - - 

Mowee - - - ' 

Lehapny .... 
Judawrah 

Dunggorepoorah Kurd 
Huahrey .... 
Bhopaiiipoorah ... 

Oooazawish > - 

Agrah ... 

Endwarrah ... 

Singpore - - - > 

I.orawhey^ _ - . - 

Bamowrey ... 
Choollah ... 

Luckbungawah 

Pattin Khurd ... 
Ranneypoorah ... 

Purgauspoorab 
Bhurwanney - . - 

Runnoopoorah ... 
Loonnanjopoorah, below the Ghaut 
Pertaiibpoorah 
Kamoney Bhattcmkali 
Surraiyepooroh Wooatemka 
Gopaufpoorah Khurd 
Sungrumpoorah ... 
Ramneytu ... 

Woodepoorah. except sunnud given to I 
Rajah Kishore Sing - - J 

Cbouj Koali 
Midneypoorah 
Aundey burrow 
Teckoorry 
B^rawgur 
Nagawrey 
Pattiran fiooaruck 
Punrow 
Punchey 
Sawheyghur 
Umbe^oroli Paweye 
Ram Ghur 
Bagchore 
Bumende 
Burrandali 
Hurdooah 
Joanwanney 
Royobaur - , 

Kalloopooroh 


Khayrah 

Imlroh 

Ooallant 

Bunch Kharey 

Banjepoorah 

PutUm 

Deorey Daronkey 

Buahrawhey 

Puttarey Bnxrui^ 

Kbawaugb 

Surrtuck 

K^poorah 

Jesagaanh 

Ghocwegawah 

Mawangb Jliatto 

WoolawiBey 


Bhnegainih 
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grsi^ 

EutdiiWO<H«h 
lUiii^giimoore 
Kiwon Ghur 


Mu^wah ... 

except aannud given to Rajah I 
RcjeyBehadur - - -J 

Taypoorah - . . - 

Anmeerpoorah - . . . 

Nnrrinpore, except sunnud given toll 
Rajah Bejey Bahadar - - J 

Bumnowrah Khurd - 
Sungrampoorah Khund - 

W^rey - ' 

^irkurrw . . - 

Agrah 

Kooppeyah - - - 

Jokhnm - - - 

Butehawneah 
Kaurcowhoh - - 

Naggawoh - > > 

Rarapoor > - - 

Lewraiyenoorah, near Satteah 
Mundananpoorah 
Chaurk^ - • 

Rampoorah Khund 
Dooogreah - - - 

Kusaaur ... 

Muxgawah Pohurwah 
Huihurrah - - - 

Bassrohey ... 

Sajah fieokrampoorah 
Gunggawaho ... 

Jhamtooiley 

Sillaun - . - . 

Pathurgawah 

Wooivy 

Sairora ... 

Khohey ... 

Raitipoor - - - 

Tup^h Rugmwby 
Ruggawley ffliasa 
Luchungnwah . . - 

Luiinowrah - - 

Hattawah - - - 

Tuhangah Khurd 
Nawahdah 

Pipput . . - 

Punnahgur ... 
Sirrawii - ... 

' Bhan^mbaiirrcy 
Bhnrdiowby ... 

Pepperiah . . - 

’ Jallupore ... 

Qwre^ ... 

CSiatipper . . - 

Puggttwro ... 

Gasharwar . . _ 

Pahareo Gahwah 

Pktifrrah - - - - 

Nundyahwatk - » 

Buiiiok ... 

Gotrahtalleo ... 

Dahairy 

Kfaanttty ... 
R^asidifah Uemrahey 
IRnmey 


IRnmey 

Math^wi 

Nam 4 y' 


Bugwuntpoorah .... 
Sawoah .... 

Buokoan, Nankar of Bucksey 
RatyoFe Sing - - - - 

Dhurfaarry ..... 
Bufl^wtah > ... 

Utraar . - . _ 

Rowrah .... 
Buddaur - - _ - . 

Sangney - - - 

Sallaheyah Gorunkey ... 
Hoophev .... 
Taungah Busruck .... 
Karrey - . - . . 

Dulleypoie, Nukar of Dewan 
Ram Sing - _ _ - 

Poochey - - _ . 

Rampoorah . . . - _ 

Tuppah Sultyhey . . . 

Stttteyhey - - . . _ 

Poongawah ... 

Jonah .... . - 

Bameney - _ . - 

Bhyrah . . . . . 

Pipreah - - 

Siflaront - . . . . 

Billazey . . . . - 

Nundgawah . . . . 

Hurr^pore ... 

Warruneah - . _ . 

Chaytooah . . . - 

Jup{nb Dbunreinpore . . . 

Dnurmmporc . . . 

Puttarab - . . . 

Chemprah - - - - 

Kutch^wah . - . . 

Wanddeakpoorah . . . . 

Tuppah Baiijenah - - 

Banjenah _ . . - 

Soobban - - . . - 

Muttarah . . . . 

Baurraronaud . . . . 

Timmowrawah - - - - 

Cbanprah . . . - 

Chain - - . - _ 

Kiiujullah . . . . 

Baasuntpoorah ~ - 

Roondpoorah - . . . 

Villi^;M not situated in the Tuppah \ 
Gaurhah - - - - j 

Burkharrah, near Goolgunge , 
the sunnud given to Rajah Kishore 
Sing) 

Goolgunge 
Bawkahhah 
Passawlati 
Purrehah 
Burrahah 
Himmutpoorah 
Dnhargawah 
Hursaii 
Bi^jsjpore 
Lidigswah 
Hinrawneah 
Bhaossaur Runghawah 
Bhurtollah 

Maurah - . - 

Pipnah 
Jnssgahwah 
Mobunpoorah 
Kawnpore, near.Mawrah 
Mawi'ah 

Boo^ • - - 


Vi 

potmoAi. 

FOR^GN. 


1 Appendix, Ko.89. 
j CopiesofTreaties, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Pinjrfmmli'Pawey 

FOBEX6}r. TftlUwskah KiiThoheyah - 

• ^ Kawnpore Khuss 

Appendix. Ko.29. JCahurreali 

Copies rfTieatie*, . " 

fte. ■ 

Munneah • 

. Goormaneah 

Chundempoorah 
Imleah Klionggumka 
PuJtaWry 
I^ullun Buzruck 
Hurreah 

Pullohcy - - - 

Bilhoh 

Mohooah Ciutppolnli 
Pippereah Buzruck 
Bndali 

Rickey - . - 

Piigrey 

Simney . . - 

Biireh 

Pugrah Sognncylinli 
Miiltey 

Dlilmney - - - 

Koolwanney 

Woossnur Kharo 

Kiiurriindnh 

Ettnwoh 

I-lunldaiiwah Kurkoho 
Knuntry - « « 

Tarawho 

Burbasspoorah ^ 
Buckharrey, and > 

Imleah J 

27th March 1811. 


Kutkahoh • - 

Runaaho ' « ' -' i. 

Booddboro ' • • * . < 

Ooozzabeyah - - - 

Taonhey - - . - 

Nungrey - - - ' 

Woordfawoey 

Chofrnh - - - 

Moholcy . - - - . 

Soolt^'punrah 
Pipperiah Korchoo 

Puttorroo Putiiah . . - . 

Biggahey .... 
Burrawh'ah . - - , 

Imleah ... 

Soojaunpoorah - - - 

Gurrawicy - - - 

Mushey .... 

Jhogrnhah ... 

Muzgawah, near Suptoleah 
Jiittoopoorah - - - 

Moonnawhitch (except aiinnud given 1 
to Rajah Kishorc Sing) - -J 
Khumreah Bizruck (except suniiud') 
given to Rajah Kwhore Smg) - j 
Sirnrah. with Diamond Mines 
Dhannauzah ditto << 

Chtihallah * ditto 

Dowry ditto 


SuNMUD granted to the Chicrs of Malwa and Sfirfutid, on this side of the 
River Sutteffe. 

On the 3d of May 1809, an Ittila-nameh, comprised of scion articles, was iwiiotl by the 
ciders of the British Government, puipotting that the country of the sirdins of Sirhmd 
and Malwa having come under their protection, Kajuli Runject Sing, agreeable to treaty, 
had no concern with the irassessions of the above suiiinrs; that the Bntibh Government hail 
no intention of claiming Pesheush or Nuzerana, and that they should continue in the full 
control and enjojmciu of their respective possessions. The publication of the above 
ittila>nnmeii was intended to afford every confidence to the sirdars, that they hnd no intention 
of control, and that those has mg posseskions should remain in full and quiet enjoyment 
thereof. 

Whereas scvcial zemindars, and other subjects of the chiefs of this country, have preferred 
comphniits to the eflicers of the Biitisli Goveinmeni, who, having in view the tenor of the 
nboie ittila-iianieh, have not attended, and will not in future ]>ay intention to them; for 
instance, on tlic Idtli June 1811, Dellnwcr Ah Khan, of Somalia, complained to the resident 
oi Delhi against the otlicers of Rajah Sabeb Smg, for jeweb and other propei*ty said to have 
been seized by them, wlio in reply observed, '* that the cusba of Samana being in the 
omaldery of Kajah Saheb Sing, thb complaint should be made to himand also, on the 
12th July 1811, Dussounda Sing and Coonmook Sing complained to Colonel Ochierhmjv 
agent to the Governor-geneial, against Sirdar Cbui rut Slug, for their shares of property, 
&c .; and m reply n was written on the back of the urzee, that " Since duiing the period of 
three \eais no damn was preferreil against Cburrut Sing by anv of his brothers, nor even the 
name of any co-partner mentioned; and since it was atlvertisetl in the ittila-nameh, delivered 
to the sirdais, that esery chief diouid remain in the quiet and full possession of liis 
domains, llieir petition could not lie attended to.” 'i'lie insertion of these answers to 
complaints is intended as exarnplei^ and also, that it may be impiessed on tlie minds of 
oveiy zemindar and otliei subjects, that the attuimneiit of justice is to be expected front 
their respective diieb only, that they may not in the smallest degree swerve from the 
observance of subordination. It is therefore higlily incumbent upon the rajahs and other 
sndars on tiib side of the liver Sutlege, tliat they evpluiii this tii their respective subjects 
and court their confidence; that it may be dear to them that complaiuls to the ofiiceni of 
the Britbh Government wilt be of no avail, and that tliey consider their respective surdars 
os the source of justice, and diet of their fiec wilt and accord they observe uniform 
obedience. 


And 
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POLmOAtf 

And «iietea« according to tbe iirtt proekniation, it ia not the intention of die Britisli or 

Government to interfere in the potsessioni of the ainian of thw country', it is neverdietcss, FOREIGN, 

for die ptinjou ofamelioraUng the condittoD of the coninuinity, particularly necessary to give — 
general information, that several sirdanheve, since die last incursion of Hnjah Kiinjcet Smg, Appen diic, No. 29. 
wrested die estates of otliers and deprived them of tlieir lawful possessions, and that in die ^ 
restoration they hove used delays until detachmenU from die British army have enforced “treaties, 

restitutbn, as in tbe case of the ranee of Jeera, the sikba of Ctioiian, die tuiooks of Karuwley 
and Cfaehloundy, end village of Cbeeba ; and the reason of sucli delays and evasions can 
only be attributed to foe temporary enjt^ment of foe revenues, and sulijectiiig the owneis 
to irremediable losses. It is therefore by order of tbe Bridsh Government hereby proclaimed, 
tliat if any of foe sirdars or others have forcibly taken possession of die estates of others, 
or otherwise injured the lawful owners, it is necessary tfiot, before tlie occurrence of any 
complaint, the proprietor should be satisfied, and by no means to defer the rcstonituin of 
foe property, in which, however, should deloys be made, and the interference of tlie 
British anfoority become requisite, the revenues of foe estate from the date of the ejection 
of the lawful proprietor, together with whatever other losses the inhabitanu of that place 
may sustain iram the march of troops, shall, witbont scruple, lie demanded from die 
oifonding party, and for disobedience of the present orders, a penalty, according to tlie 
circumstances of the case and of the offender, shall be levied agreeably to the decision of the 
Bridsh Oovermneut. 

Ixiodiana, (signed) D. Oehterhny, 

99d August 1811. Agent to Guvernor-gciicial. 


Trakslation of a Sumnuo granted to Denan Gopaul Sing , 

To foe mutsuddiea employed in die nflairs of foe government, to the jngliirdar^, die 
krories, cliowdries and kanongoes, present and future, of tlie perguniiali of Ptinwnrry, in die 
province of Bundelcund: Be it known, that whereas the Dewon Gopaul Sing, impressed 
with a due sense of the acknowledged jusdee and benevolence of the Bridsh Government, 
has voluntarily and sincerely profemed his obedience and submission to that govpriiiiient, niid 
whereas he has attended in person for the purjxise of soliciting forgiveness of ins Uiriner 
offences, and has presented an obligation of allegiance, expressive of his obedience and suIk 
mission, comprising seven distinct articles, signra and sealed by himself; and wheiens the 
forgiveness of contrite offenders, and the support and encouragement of dufeiiilaiits, are con* 
sistent with the lienevolent principles of tlie British Government; therefore, and in pui-siiaiice 
of those benevolent principles, the villages of Gerowallv, &c. and others in the perguniiali 
aforesaid, agreeably to the subjoined schedule, are hereby granted in Nanhnr, evclusne of 
alienated lands, to the said Dewaii Gopaul Bing, to lie enjoyed by hiiii iiml liis siicci ssms 
in perpetuity: and so long as the said Gopaul Sing shall continue strictly and r.iiilirully to 
adhere to the terms of Ins obligation of allegiance, the aforesaid villages shall nevci bu 
resumed. 

It is incumlieiit on the said Dewan Gopaul Sing, to render the inhabitants and pensaniry 
of the aforesaid villages contented and grateful by Ins good goi'eiiimen', to diiccl Ins utinost 
endeavours to the promotion of their comfort and happiness, and to .'lilord no iisyluiii to 
thieves and robbeis in any of those villages. It is die duty of the inhahitnnis lo coiisidei 
the said Dewan Gopaul Sing as tlie jaghiidur of the ar«iicincntioiieil viiiagex, to nckiiiiwlrtlge 
his title to foe privileges and immunities nppertnining to tiicni, to evnuc no opfHisition or 
disotinlience whatever to the said Dewan Gopntil Sing, nor require fnini iinii the niinual 
renewal of ins sunnud. 

Tins sunnud, after obtaining the sanction of the Right honourable the Guvei iior-grneral 
in Council, shall be considered os valid and In full force. 


Schedule of foe Villages composing Dewan Gopaul Sing’s Jnglili 
»o.of VUlsges. 


Na of VilUgcs. 
- 1 
- 1 


Monjat and Gurrowley Cottah - 1 Purrareab 

Kurtoul ... - 1 Potareah 

Kaunergopore . - - 1 Putebwarrah 

Kunnawrah - - - - 1 Smtaheali 

Tuttawrah - - - - I Butchore 

Amaunpore - - - - 1 Gungekurfaarrah - 

Richarrali - - - - 1 Bhiittowrah Khnrd 

Bhaneat Parruh - * - 1 

Koolwarro - - » - 1 

Luckhunneat- - - • 1 

Sittarpore . - - ► 1 

DhteiJ this 24fo day of Febrnaiy 1819, corresponding with the 2'7t!i Pangoon 1819 
Fussily. 
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J^xpuMs^ Ko.Sft It C^OittT Dawuo: WbeMeat tl^ndeM of ^ ]Mt|rib€(ov«i4nnwi% fit AcrdfirM of the 
ncmrilantbn of tbe tttwrinee’of ^ ibniie^ 

Goj^tfTrMtiM» ikw^iaiiieh* ot i^itfetn «ng^eorof»i«Miiihjfe,%i^ 

^ Htldii^inetoofiihhfiildtiwhBivo and^MfflflMitt<^dr^'teimof the 

onga^taonr, the BHibh OoverftffHeflt gfatited fiir rvimoifil IM per|)etiiiigf. |t«^nf<k}n offer 
go^raiion, for the jaghire of Ctdinger, inoludbff the fertre« t W po fey port fihct ^at of 
fey jpanners, the terms of the^ aformM ikartfeiqelitfeere not e^serefef «ife adfwrecl to hi the 
feanner that it was ihoambent on ns to observe and adhere to thefe; notNritlmfauding> the 
British rulers considered our Crimea as false step% end contented tbemiefees finally rfettfelng 
the possession of the fortress, the cause of our rffraetdrinesa, and gmofd at my request, 
the villages Paldeo, foe in the pei^unnah of Bhe^ and Korris, foe, in lien of my share of 
the villages of the former jaglitre; wherefore t, the contraddhg partv of my own free will 
and 0 lei*^ure, have delivered'm thn ikamameh, and hereby enn^ mat t will fi,rmly abide 
by, fulfil, and diaeharge the terms bf the several artifees thetaofT 
Akticlr 1.—If any of the surrounding ehiels rebel against the British autbori^, although 
tliey be my near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly interconrse 
with such chiefo, and not to baAour or give protection in my country to dmm,,praDy of 
their relations. 

Aartenc 3,-1 epgam not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any phisf <ebo b obe¬ 
dient or submissive to the British Government; and if at any time a quarrel or dispute arise 
between me and any of the other" de pcn d ant S'*of the-Britwh Government, in either case 1 
promise to submit the cause of such dispatn for tbe decision of the. British Government. 

Article 3.—'I en;^e to guard mi the passes through the dhauts under my authority, 
so as to prevent all oiomuders, plunderers and iliklispo^ benons from ascetuling or 
descending the Ghauts, or finom entering tha‘ British territories' mrongh any of thoae pasaes. 
And if any neighbofuring chief or feadar should meditate an ifefemlon into the Britisb terri¬ 
tory throi^ my possessfon, or tboBe of the chiefs in atttigiaaee therein, 1 engage to furnish 
the officers of the British Government with information of'the oheutnatarweiiy befbte his 
approach to the neighbourhood of my territory; «nd to exert' my utmoet efibru to obstruct 
ills progress. 


Article 4.— Whenever the British trixips shall have occasion t6 ascend thtf Ghauts, 
through any pf the'passes subject to my authority, I agree noit odiy not to obstmefor impede 
tfieir progress, but to depute respectable nncf inteRigent persona to conduct tltcm hy the 
most convenient route, and ‘to rumisli them with the necessary supplies, so iong os they 
reiiinm within or in the vicibity of my possession. 

Ar'iicle 5.—I agree to reside with n^ family and cliildren in quo pf Uie villages forming 
niy jngliire. If 1 wisli to reside in or build it dwelling in the territories of any of tbe chiefs 
dependent on the British Government, 1 sliall first obtain the permission of the Uriiisli 
Government, and not go to any other place, without tlie permimon of the Britisii Goverii- 
iiicnt. 


Articli, 6.—I engage not only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderers, 
lobbers, or other evil-dtspoaed person^ either within or out of the province of Buudetcund, 
or the otlier dominions of the British Government, and not to lei them shelter or remain in 
any of the villages of my jngliire, but to give every information 1 jnay pnasesa, regarding 
then hnunts, to tiio officers ttf the British Cfevernmentl; Uiid, if possible, 1 promise to seize 
and deliver them up to the British Government; 1 promise to discontinne all interoourse and 
correspoiuience with the above persons, and to. avoid entering into dispi^ with any of the 
servants or adherents of the Britioli GoVermneiiL If cvetttuaUy a-,dnpute* should arise 
between any of the adherents of the British Government, 1 further engage to afford no 
assistance to eitlier part), without tiie ordeivof the'Britfeh Government, but to remain quietly 
witliiii my oiyn territory, in complete pbedicqce, tp the Bri|ipib (^pverni^lit. 

Articmc 7.—If any subject of the British f^ummieat olpconil and take refuge in any of 
tbe villages of my jaghire, 1 engage to.fisise qnd deliver up such qlfecoptfor to the o^pets of 
tlie British Goveromenu and shouid.apy perwn be sent to apprehend the fugitive, J engage 
not only not Xo obstruct uor imppdcfel^pptsoi^ but to (|o>operate with him in thaaf^reii^sion 
of tlie fugitive . 1 further engage,to>ofe^ the' orders pf tlie civil, and pnmiqal poun% in all 
transactions whicli hlialLoccuc affeR tbp datq of this. obligation, and .shall he issued by the 
agent to the Governot-gcftersd^ and npyer p> excite' commotions or. disturbances. in any 
mannec whatever.. '*.., 1 .,. ».< »* t 

Article 3. —1 engage never to harbour Uiicves 0 / robbers ia any of ihd viltsges subject 
to aetbonty; and it the property of any of tlie inhabitants or of travellers be stolen or 
robbedilt'‘hny of my villages, 1 promise to render the kemindarsnf such viUogaz ceapoasible 
for the restitution of tbe stolen property, or fof the seizure and delivery of the thief or robber 
to tbe Britwb' CwWewtmenx.- aitd if any jwrsort ’ol{srg^.qribNt V RmfMalife to the 

British laws for any other crimes commuted in tbe British terntmy, twe refuge in any of 
my villages, 1 fiirttier engage to seize and deliver over such offinuiers to the British Govern¬ 
ment, or make the zemintferMppezr beforrthe e ffiee cr fe 'ilw B ri t i eh Government. 


AfericLE 



4fi Yi. . 

POUtlCAl. 

Alina*A^tVlwreaa die tiili^ offiMooF, Ac. v^ich I hii»e now dlytaioed in jcKhire, ^Ait^Tri-u 
ha»5 ti«n heretofore subject tcibc rf the British laws and regulations, if any FOBEIGIT. 

decree in any suit shall here pMSed against any of the ryots or. zemindars of the villages afore- / ■' 

aaM» am imjiroceBS lo fidfil the' ezccotien of any ImCh decree shall be itetied; tbrangh the Appen dfac. N o. 29 
agent «t» the i&rvemo^geneeid ^ die time being, I hertby' mtgagc to efesy and fWfil that p'J. ’ 
oAoer^s orders, and not to plead a»y eitem|Mia|i fBniit the jurisdiction of the British courts of 
justioe t In aueb case I alto eng^gs to keepctn authorized ^nt with the agent of the British 
Qovermnent. ’ ' 

AatictJE 10.—If'in the vUlagM ci! Puldco, &e., which I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of reSenue or tuctonvce wall ivniatn due to the British Government hy the Zemindars, 

I engage to collect dtC aame^ and tO ^y the amouni to the ^ritidi Government, without any 
pretence or excuse whiter. 


TZAWaLaTiow of a SOnuun granted to Chobey iSemsoo StHp^ dated 4th July 1812. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes and zemindars, present and to come, of the 
pergunnah of Bhitry and Konis, Ac. in the zillali of Bnndelcund: That whereas at the time 
of me delivering up the fortress of Calinger to the officers of tlie British Government, an 
engagement ww entered into with the said Chobey DarCno Sing, that in lieu of those villages 
of the former jaghire, granted in his name, which be should transfer to the British Govern¬ 
ment, be sbotm receive his share in exchange thereof, over and above the sliarev of Nuwul 
Kishwur, Ac. seven shares, consequently the aforesaid Chobey has delivered in a request to 
receive the villages of Paldeo, Ac, vtlhigm according to the statement underneath bdonging 
to the pergunnahs above-mentioneil. For which ^reason the \ilinges aforesaid, with the 
revenues end duties, ami their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated iandsi which 
are not inchided in the settlement of the British Government, in lieu of the vd]ag. s trans 
ferred from his former jaghire, together with the villages of hfs foimer jughm, whitli were 
not transferred to the Britfsb Government, in conformity to the underneath stutenirnt, are 
hereby granted the aforesaid Chcbey Dareao Sing in perpetuity, geneintion after geneiaiion 
fur ever, os nunkar, by the British Guvei timent An long us the .ifuiesnul Chuliey D.uevio Sing 
ami his heirs shall remain firm and faitiifiil in the ftilTdischarge of the terms’ of the several 
articles of the ifcamameh, or written engagement which he has cnteied into witit the British 
Government, the aforesaid villages shall remnnt tq the poiotesdon of the said Oioiiey Dureiiu 
Sing and his heirs for ever, free and unmolested. It m necessary that you shonhl consider 
the aforesaid Chobey Dareao Sing the rent-free iniulliolderand cunti oiler of the said villages, 
and that you do rapair to his presence, and in all things endeavour to promote his ndv.iniuge; 
it also Is proper and incurobeiU on tlie aforesaid Chuliey Dnrean Sing to eiicoiintge m.d use 
his endeavours for the comfort and happiness of the zemindars and ryois, and toeseit his 
means to cultivate and render populous and productive his villages, and to enjoy die pioducu 
in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government. 


Vii,L,AGE8 of PznouNNAH Bhity and 
Koni^, Ac. 

Paldeo - . - - 1 

Behai rub - . • . « . 1 

Bugluhey - - - 1 

Khottahhn - - • I .. 

Kewtuli - . - 1 

Sayer Noaab Gonidi, eighth t 
)mrt nieiuded in the suiinud I 
of Cltoliey Chutersiiul iiihI f 
his motlwr - - ■* j 3 Villages. 


ViLLAOBs of the former J.\RIII HE, exolnsive 
to the Kxcimngt. 

Diah - - . - I 

Cbundoarruii • - I 

Salio, With 
one p'irt 
hli.'trc 

DoorgaptNir, wnii Diumoiid 'I 
Miij«‘b,exceptllieMinn»ii |> 1 

of Itiijali Kishore Sing - ) 


Diainod Mine,") 
of the eighth J- 


Villages of Pkboumnah Buugiigr. 


Suzwar - p 1 

Lollolipore * -* ‘>1 

Doorwah, . - - 1 

Khurha - - - - 1 

Borbowley - - - 1 


4 Viihigcs. 


V illages. 


(06.—VI.) ' 
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412 APPENDIX TO REPOttT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE [VI. 

TttANstATiON of ihe Ikarnameh of ATrupaZ Ki»&wur and the Relict of S^erii Jew 
CAobey, d.ited 10th June 1812. . 

We, Ntiwu) Kisiiwur mid the relict of Bherit Jew Chobey; Whereas tiie Britirii Goverii- 
meiU, at the (lericKl of die acquisitton of tiie province of Bundclcund to the British pofMessions, 
nliter having cMitered into nn ikariiiiuieli or wiitteii engagement of flllegiuiice, with a view 
to the more firmly binding to a fiiiihful discharge mid iulfilinent of tite terms of the several 
articles of the engagetneii:, the Biitisli Government granted a sunnud in perpetuity, genera¬ 
tion lifter generation, for the jaghire of Cahnger, including the fortreas; and whereas, by the 
consent of tlic slinrers, the ikmnameh and sunnud were in the name of the Choliey Dareao 
Sing only: but on the part of the said Chobey and that of his partner, tlic terms of the afore¬ 
said ikarnamel) were not observed and adhered to in tiie manner tliat it was incumbent on the 
above persons to ubseive and adhere to them; notwitiistaiiding, the British lulers considered 
our crimes ns false steps, and contented tiieniseAres finally by resuming the possession of tlic 
fortress, tlie cause of our refnictoi iiiess, and grunted iit our request villages Betsaut, Ac. in 
tiie pergiuinnh of Blietry and Kone% &c. in lieu of the villages of the former jaghire: wliere- 
foie, with contiacling pnity, of oui own free will iinil pleasure, have ilelivered this ikiii 
ii.iineli, iind liercliy engage that we will fit inly abide by, and fulfil mid discharge, tiie tci ms of 
the severoi ni tides tliereuf. 

Article 1 —If any of the surrounding cliiefs rebel against tlie British nutlioiity, alllioiigli 
they lie oiii near relations, we engage to abstuin from every manner of friendly intcrcoiiise 
witli siicli chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in our country to them or any of liieir 
iclaiioMS. 

Articlp 2 —We engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any cliief wlm is 
obedient or siilimissire to tlie British Government; and if at any time a qumrel or dispute 
niisu between us and any of the otlier de})en(iants of tlie British Government, in either case 
we promise to submit tlie cnu‘'e of such disputes fur the decision of the Bntisli Government. 

Article 3.— We eiig.ige to guard all tlm passes through the Ghauts under our authority, 
so us to prevent all marauders, plundeiers, and ill-disposcd ptrsons from iiscenilin^ the 
Ghauts, oi from enteiing the British teiritories thiougliaiiy of those posses: mid it any 
iieigliliouiitig chiefs or ksiders slioiild nietlitate mi incuisioii into the British teiritoiy 
thrmigli (ittr possessions, oi those of the chiefs in nllegimicc tlieielo, we engage to fiiinish tliu 
officers oi tlie British Oovernineiit with itiforination of the circumstances before their 
itppuHich to the iieiglibuuiliuod of out territuiy, mid to exert our utmost efTorts to obstruct 
then pi ogress. 

Auitcle 4.—Wfiencver the British tioops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
tliroiigh any of the passes subject to our authority, we agree not only not to obstruct or im¬ 
pede ilieir (irogress, but to depute respectable mul intelligent pcisons to conduct them by 
the most conienieiit route, mid to furnish them with tlie necessary supplies so lung as they 
leniuin wiihiii or in the vicinity of oui posseaSiuiis. 

Articlc 5.—We agree to reside with our families and children in one of the villages 
foimiiig our jnghiie. it we wish to icside in oi liuild n dwelling in the teriitoiies of any 
of the cinefs dependent on the British Governinrnt, we sliull fiist obtain the perinisstnn of 
the Uritisli Guvcrninent, mid not go to any other place without tiie perinissioii of tlie Britisli 
Government. 

AniicLr. 6.—We agree not only to have no connection witli any miiriiuders, plunderers, 
roblH'is, 01 uthei evil-(iis|K>scd peisons, eitlicr witiiiii or out of tlic piovince of Bumlelctiml, 
OI tlie Ollier doiiiiiuoiis of the Biitisli Government, and not to let them shelter or remain m 
liny of the villages of oiii jagliiie, but to give cveiy iiifoinialiuii we may possess regmding 
lluir li milts to the officers of Guveiiimciit, und if ]>ussible, I promise to seise and deliver 
thuiii up to the Biitish Government: we pioinise to discontinue all iiiiercoiiise mid cor- 
lespoiKleiice with tlie almve persons, and to mold enteiing into disputes with any of the 
seivants or iidlieients of die Biitisli Goveiiiineiit. It eventually a dispute should aiise 
liciweeii liny of the adhereiils of the Biiiish Government, we further engage Ui afford no 
nssisiiiiice to fiilicr party without the ordeis of the Biitish Guverninent, but to remain quietly 
widini OIII teiiitiiiy iii complete olxabeiice to tlie Briiisli Governnieiit. 

Article 1.—ifmiv subject of the Bntisli Government obscond and take refuge in any 
of the villages of om J.igliire, wc eng.sge on requisition to seize mid deliver up such 
ubscondcr to tlie officers of tiie Biitish Goveriinicnt; and should any person be sent on the 
pill of tile Bntisli Government to appreiieml the fugitive, wc engage not only nut to 
olistiiict, tint to mute with linn in tlie apprelieiiNion of the fugitive; we further do engage to 
oliey ihe orders ol the civil uml cnmiiml courts in all timisactions winch shall occur after the 
iLitc* of tins ohliguiiun, mid shall be iSMieil by the agent to the Govcinoi-general, and never 
to excite commuiions or ihsturbuiices iii an) manner whatvier. 

Aiinci.cS—We engage never to hurliour thieves or rublieis in any of the villages 
subject to our niitliorlly ; mid if the properly of any of the inhubilaiits or of travellers be 
stolen or rolibed in any of our villages, we pnimise lo render the zemindars of such villages 
responsible for the restitution of tlie stolen property, or for the seizure and delivering of the 
tliief UI lo'ilx'r to tlie British Governineiu; mid if any jiersoii charged with murder, or 

amenable 



JPOIrl^AI^ 

^« Britllh laii^s for any other crime* committed in the Biitwli territory, take 
m otor tlHiigell^ we forttiCl iiagags to seiae and deliver over such offender FOBmS« 
to «w BrUtlin Ooveioment, or nibke th^ aemindars ii(»pear Iiefoie the officer!, of the Biitisli urmnnri.T TiT in 
GflinehiiiMhit, 4.ppen <wx, j io»,w. 

Aamdlirjt ^ Whereas the vtllege of Bessant;, &fi , wiue}i we Imvc now obtained in j iffhire, Copieaof tVeeties. 
Iii«»'beeii beretofore sutneet to tm. ^unsdicuoa of die British laws and regulations li any ^ 

deiBitefb Miy suit shall base pwsed against any of thn r^i» oi semindais of the villages 
Itfohsioid, tha process to fulfil the execution of any such deciee sliall be iSMied tliiougli 
the to the tfovernor'geaerfll for the tinier being we heieby engage to obey ami fulfil 
that edBeerV orders, end not to plead our exemptions from the luiisdiction of the British 
potnte of lustico We engage to keep an auihoiixed agent with the agent of iheBiitidi 
Ocnmmment 

AimcLE 10 —^If the Tillage of Bessnnt, &c, which we have received in jnghire, any 
arreani of leveniie ol siccaCee shall remain due to the British Goveinment by the /emmdnrs, 
we engage to collect the same, and to pay the amonnt to the Biitish Government without 
ahy pretence or exense whatever 


TaAMSiAVion of a SvHWun granted to the Ohobey Nawul Ktthwitr, and the Relict of 
BUetUJue Chobeif, dated 4tli July 1812 

Be It known to the chowdi les, kanongoes and zemindars of the peigonii ih of Bhetry niiil 
Kunes, in the aillah of Bundelcund, that wheieis, at the timi. of delivering over the fortless 
of Cafmgcr to the officers of the Biitish Government, an engagtmtnt was enteied into, tfiat 
CbOltey Nawul Kishwur and the lelict of Bherit Joe Chobey, piopiietora of two slnres out 
of eight shares of the former jiighiieof Ciilinger, fui which a sunnud was gi anted in Uit 
name of Ciiobey Dareao Smg, the late ktlledat of Caltnger, th it in lien of wli never portion 
of their shares of the villages and lands, included m tlio jaghiie afoiesaul, should be tians- 
ferred to theBiitish Government, the said Cliolxy Nawul Ktshwiii, and the iilict oi Blient 
Jne Chobey afoiesoid, should leceive an equivalent ftom the Biitish Covetnintiu, accoid> 
ingly, the said Chobey Nawul Kishwm, aud the relict of Bbeiit Jue Chobey nforesaul, have 
dmiveieil in a request, to receive the villages of Bessawunt, &c as detailed m the under¬ 
neath statement, belonging to the above mentioned peigunnahs, for which reason the 
villages itforesat(h with their revenues and duties, and all their lights iiiid ippurtenances, 
except the alienated lends whidi are not included in thf; settlement of tlie B itisb Govcin 
menl, m lieu of then shaies of the villages, together with the viHuots of then foimer jngliiit, 
which wee not transferred t> the British Government in conformity t> the underneath 
statement, are hereby gi inted the afoiesaid Choiiey Nawul Kishwui and liie lelict of Bheiit 
Jue Choliey in perpetuity, gcneiation afiei generation for evei, ns nankii, by theBiitish 
Government As long as the iforosiid Chobey Nawul Kishwui and the lelicl of Bherit Jue 
Cbntiey and their heirs shall lemain fiiin and faithful in the full clisciinige of the terms of 
the several articles of the ekraninineli, oi wiitten engigement, whicli tiiey have enteied into 
with the Biitisli Government, tlie aforesaid villages wall lomim in the possession of the said 
CItolwv Nawiil Ktsiiwui and the relict of Bheiic Toe Ciiobey foi ever, free ind unmolested 
It IS necesvniy that you should cunsidei the afoiesaid Chobey Nawul Kishwui md the 
lelict of Bherit Jue Ciiobey tlie rent fiee laiulholdcis iiul contiollcis ol il c said Tillages, 
and that you do lupiii to then piesencc, and in all things endeavotn ti pro note den 
advantage It also is propci and iiiciunbent on the afoiesaid Clu bey Nawul Kisliwui mid 
the relict of Bherit Jm. Chobey to cncoungc and use then endcavoiits foi the conifoit and 
happiness of the zemindars and lyots, and to excit their liest means to cultivate, and lendci 
populous and pioductive their villages, and to enjoy the produce in good fiiith and loyalty 
towards the British Government 


VltLAOFS of Pfbodnxab BsETaY 
and Komm 


Bhysaiit - - - 1 

Baggiinpbre - - - 1 

Burwam - - - 1 

BemhoV - - • * 1 

Muckrte - - - 1 

Bttrach - - - 1 

JHanee • - - - I 

Villages - - ? 


VtiLAOBs of the foimei Tiigiitie, 
exclusive of the Lxcli inge 

Kobxree ... X 

Gouzepore, with diamond mine 1 

llovpanee, with diamond mine 1 

Sebo, with diamond mtne,\ . 

(fourth ahaie) - i" ’ ^ 

Villages - - 4 





TuAmMtw 



rt. 4^4 appendix TO FROM SELter COMJrftoEE! [Vl. IMfttiJir. 

pomxdAt. 

__Thanblation of the Ikkabnameh of the Chobey ChttterttutI, alicl th^ Mother of 

POREIGN. Ckobey Chittermul, the 19th June 181d. 

Aj^peadlXi No. 29. We, Chubcy Chittersdul and the mother of Chitlersaul: Whereas the British Government^ 
...... at the pel 10(1 of the acquisition of the piovince of Bundelcund to the Biitish possessions. 

Copies of Treaties, arter having entered into an ikarnameli, or written engagement of allcgtanee, witn a view to 
Ao. the more firmit Iniiding to n faitliful discharge and fulfilment of terms of the several articles 

of the eiig.igoincnt, the British Government granted n sunniid iu perpetuity, generation ailer 
geneiation, fui the j.ighire of Cniingei, including tlie fortress. By consent of the several 
sharers, the iknuinameli and Suiinud nere in the name of Cliohey Dieao Smg only; but on 
the part of tlie above Clioljey, and that of the other partners, the td’ms of the aforesaiti 
ikarnameli were not observed ami adhered to in the manner that it was incumbent to 
o'lscivc and ntllieie to tliem; iiotwitlibtandmg, the Biitish mlers considered our crimes as 
false steps, aiut contented themselves finally by resuming the possession of tfie fortress, the 
cause of our it’fiaaoriiiess, and gianted, at our request, the villages Baretpoic, Ac. tn the 
pergiiiii..>li of Bheliy and Konis in lieu of the villages of the former jaghiie. Wherefore 
we, the contiaciiiig parties, of our own fiee will and pleasure, have delivered this ikarnameh, 
and hereby engage th.it we will firmly abide by and fulfil and discharge the terms of the 
several articles thereof. 

AnriCLE 1,—If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, altliongh 
they be our near relations, we cng.igc to absuiin fioin every manner of friendly intercourse 
with such chiefs, and not to hai hour or give piotection in our countiy to them or any of their 
relations. 

Article 2. —We engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is 
uliedient or submissive to the British Gkiveinment; and if at any time a quairel or dispute 
arise between us and any of the other dependants of the British Government, in either case 
we promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British Government. 

Article 3—We engage to guard all the passes tlirongh the Ghauts under our authority, 
SOBS to prevent all marauders, plunderers, or ill-disposed persons from ascending or descend¬ 
ing the Ghauts, or fiotn entering the British territories through any of those passes; and if 
any neighbouring chiefs or leaders should meditate an incursion into the British terHtory 
through our possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, we engage to furnish 
the officers of the British Government with information of the circumstances before their 
approach to the neighbourhood of our territory, and to exert our utmost efforts to obstruct 
their progress. 

Article 4.—Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any of die passes subject to oui autboiity, we agree not only not to o^truct or 
impede their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them by 
the must convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessaiy supplies so long as they 
lemutii within oi in the vicinity of our possessions. 

Article 3.—"'e agree to reside with our families and childien in one of the villages 
fonniiig our juginie. II we wish to leside in, or build a dwelling in the territoiies of any of 
the cliiefs de^icndenl on the Biitish Guvcinnieiit, we shall first obtain the permission of tlie 
British Gosernm(>tit, and not go to any other place without the permission of llie government. 

Articls 6—We engage not only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed p«‘rsoiis, either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, 
or the other duiniiiions of the Biitish Government, and not to let them shelter or lem.Titi in 
any ut llie \ill.igrs ol onr jughiie, but to give eveiy inroriiiiition we may possess regarding 
then hiiunts to the officers of gmernment, .ind if possible, we promise to seize and deliver 
them up to till* Biitish Qoveinment. M'e piomise to disooiitinue all intercourse and corres- 
poiuleucc with tlie above peisous, .uid to avoid entering iiiio disputes whh any of the servants 
or adherents of the British Government It, eventually, a dispute should arise between any 
of die i.(ihuicuts of the Biitisli Government, we furthei engage to afford no assistance to 
eitliei p.ii ty wiiliout the oidei.. of govei nment, but to remain quietly within our own territory, 
in complete obedience to the British Government. 

Article 7.— If .my subject of the British Government abscond and take lefuge in any of 
the lill.iges of oui jaghire, we engage to seize .ind deliver up such absconder to the officers 
of the Biitisli Government, and should any person be sent on the part of the government to 
appichend the fugitive, we engage not only not to obstruct or impede such person, but to 
co-opei ate w'iih him in the appichension of the fugitive; we lurtiier engage to obey the orders 
of the < ivil .Hid criminal courts in all transactions which shall occur alter the date of this 
obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to the Governor-general, and never to excite 
commotion or disturbances in any manner whatever. 

Article 8.— We engage never to haibour thieves or robbers in any of the villages subject 
to our authority; and if the property of .my of the inhabitants or of travellers be stolen or 
robbed in any of our villages, we promise to render the zemindar of such villages responsible 
for the restitution of tlie stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of the thief or robber 
to the British Government; and if any person charged with murder, or amenable to the 
British laws for any other criUiea committed in the British tertitory, take refuge in any of 
our villages, we further engage to seize and deliver over such offender to the British Ghvern- 
ment, or make the zemiodars appear bef<»e the officers of tlw British Ooverpm^t. 

Akneut 



ON THB AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INPIA COMPANY, m VJ. 

IfOIiTWOAj;. 

ARTifii.i; 9,~i.Whcre98 the vilUget of Baretpore, &c. which we have now obtained in 
jaghire^ have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the Dritisii laws and regulations; FORBIQJt. 

If any decree in any suit shall have passeil against any of the ryots or zemindars of the . ' L. 

villages aforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execution of such decree shall be issued Appendix, Iso. il9> 
through the agent to the Oovernor-general for the time being, we hereby engage to obey fjoniegTfTreaties 
and fulfil that officer's ordeis, and not to plead our exemption from tlic jiiusdiction of the ’ 

British courts of justice in such case; we also engage to keep an authuiized agent svith the 
agent of the British Government 

AxtiCLK 10—.If in the villages of Barctpoie, &c which we have leceivcd in iaghiie, any 
arrears of revenue or siccave shall remain due to tlic British Guveinment by the zemindar, 
we engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British Goveriinient, wiilumt 
any pretence or excuse whatever 
Dated the 19th June 1812. 


Txanslation of a Sunnud granted to Chobey Chiltertaul and his Mothei, 
dated 4tli July 1812. 

Be it knots n to the chowdries, kanongoes and zeiniiuLiis of the pergunnah of Bhctiy and 
Kones, in the zillah of Bundelcund, that whereas at the time ofdcliveiiiigotei ihe iortiess ot 
Calinger to the officers ot the Biitish Government, an engugement was enteied into tliat 
Chobey Chittersaiil and his mother, piopiietois ot two shates out of the eight sliaies of the 
former jughire of Calinger, for which a sunnud w.as giantcd in the name of Cliohey Dnreao 
Sing, the late killedar of Calinger, that m lieu ot wliatevci poition ot then share of then 
villagea and lands included in the jaghire afores.iid, should be tiausreired to tlie British 
Goveinment, the said Chobey Cliitteisaiil and his mother nfoiesaid sliuiiid receive an equiva¬ 
lent troni the Biitish Government; nccoidiiigly the <-aid Clioliey Chittcisaul ami Ins inothei 
aforesaid, have delivered in a request to receive the villages ot Barretpore, Kc. ns delmled in 
the undeiiienih statement belonging to the above-mentioned peigunnali, for which luiison 
the villages aforesaid, with their levenues and duties, and all their lights and appiii teimiices, 
except the alienated lands which ate not included in the settlement of tlic Bi iiish (iovui nnient, 
in lieu of the villages traiisfeired fiom the former jaghire, together with tlie villages of theii 
former jaghire which were not transferred to the Biitish Government in confoimity to the 
underneath statement, tiro hereby granted the aforesaid Chobey Chittersaul and Ins mother 
in perpetuity, generation after generation forever, as naiikar, by the British Government, as 
long os the aforesaid Chobey Chittersaul and hw mother, and then heirs, sliull remain firm 
and faithful in the full discharge of the terms of the several articles of the ikanmmeh or 
written engagement, which they h.ivc entered into with the British Government. The afore¬ 
said villages shall remain in the possc&sioii of the said Chobey Chittersaul and his inothei 
for ever, free and unmolested. It is necessary that you sliuiild considei tlie nfoiesaid Chobey 
Chittersaul and Ins mother the leiit-fiee landholders and controlleis of the said village.., and 
that you do repair to their presence, and in all things endeavour to piomote then advantage. 
It also IS proper and incuinhent on the afuiesaid Choliey Cliitteisaiil and his mother, to 
encourage ond use their endenvoms for the comfort .ind happiness of ilie zeuniidiiis and 
ryots, and to exert llieir best means to cultivate ami lender populous .iml productive 
tiieir villages, and to enjoy tlie pioduce m good faith and loyalty tow.iids the Biitish 
Government. 


Villages of PEnGUXNon Biutuv 
and Kones 

ViUagw. 


Bharutpore ----- 1 

Noingong - - - - 1 

Putrnh, exclusive 400 begahs of land 
included iii the sunnud of Chobey 
Saiigram - - - - 1 

Beera - - - - 1 

Gobaria Khoorol - - - - J 

Anunepore - - - - 1 

Bhabye - - - - I 

Purree - - - - 1 

Etkarree - - - - 1 

Bhurtant - - - - - 1 

Bleekunpore - - - -1 


Villages of the former Jaghire, exclusive 
ot the Exchange. 

Villuges. 

Bursuiikei - - - - 1 

Jugnee Puddaiuk of I'lmkooi .Tiigool 
Kishuic in the name of Gopy Kun.int 1 

'riianimhlulpore, with dianiond mine, 
exclusive, from the sunnud of Laiil 
Dooniciput - • - . - 1 

Scho^ with diamond mine, fourth share I 

Cbowprah, with ditto, exclusive of the 
sunnud of Rajah Kislune Sing - 1 


Villages . - II 


Villages - - 5 


^♦46~V1.) 


8p 8 


Tbanslatiom 



'TiuNsi.A.TtoK of tho {KAfeKAxsa of Qjfa CAo^; IMi: JfittM l#I9w 

' U Ova Tvmuavd : Wh^ress the ral«n of ihe Britisb dov^ineat, i^t,% period oi' tbo 
s^vdUon of the province of Bqndelcnnd to the British p9«^ionis» .«fer hAvtog eotfn*! 
itttoon iHarnnineh or uritten en^etnent of allegiance* with.aviaw to the more firmly 
^ndhigtp a faithfiil discharge and ful&lmeiu of the terms of the several articles offim engage¬ 
ment* the British Clovernment granted a sunnud in perpetuity, generation afier generation, 
for thejaghire of Cahngei,t nduding fortress; and wheieasby the consent of ail the^Abarers, 
the above ikarnameh and sunnud were in the name of Chobey Dareao Sing only, but pn the 
part of the naid Cliobey, and that of the other partners, the terms of the aforesaid ikarOanieh 
were not observed and adhered to in the manner iliat it was incumbent on tfie above ^tsons 
to observe and adliere to them; notwithstanding, the British rulers considered our cnnies as 
false steps, and contented tlieinselves finally by lesuming the possession of the fortress, the 
cause of mv refractoriness, and granted at my requestnhe villages Terown, &c. in the per- 
gunimh of Blietry and IConts, &c. in heu of the villages of the former jaghire. Wherefore I, 
the contracting party, of my own free will and pleasuie, have deliveicd in tliis ikarnameh, 
and hereby engage that 1 will firmly abide by, and fulfil and discharge the terms of the 
several articles thereof. 

Article 1.—If any of the surrounding diiefs rebel against the British autliority, although 
they be my near relations, I engage to al»taiii from every manner of friendly intercourse with 
such duels, and not to linrbour or give protection in my country to them or any of their 
relations. 

Article 2.—I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is obedient 
or submissive to the British Govcrumenl; and if at any time a qiiurix*l or dispute arise 
lietucen me and any other dependents of the British Government, in either case 1 piOmtse to 
submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British Government. 

Article 3.—I engage to guard all the passes througli the Ghauts under my autliority, so 
as to prevent all marauders, pliindeiers, or ill-disposed persons from ascending or descending 
the Ghauts, or from entenng the British territories thiongh any of thtisc passes; and if any 
neiglibounng chiefs or Icadeis sliould meditate an incursion into the British territory through 
my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, 1 engage to furnish the officers of 
the BritisI) Government with information m the circumstances before his approach to the 
neighliourhood of my territory, and to exert my utmost efforts to obsti uct Ids progress. 

Article 4. —Whenever the British ttoops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any of the posses subject to my authority, I ame not only not to obstruct or 
impede their prepress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them by 
the most convenient route, and to furnish them with tiie necessary supplies so long as they 
leinain within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 5.—I agree'to reside with my family and children in one of the villages forming 
my jaghire. If I wish to reside in or build a dwelling in the territories of any df the 
chiefs dependant on tlie British Government, 1 shall first obtain tlie permission of the British 
Government, and not go to any other place witliout the permission of the government. 

Article 6.—I engage not only to have no connexion with any maraudei-s, plunderers, 
roblicrs or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, 
oi the otiier dominions of the British Government; and not to let them shelter or icmain in 
any of the villages of my jaghire* but to give every infoi matioii 1 may possess regarding 
tiieir haunts to the officers of government, and if possible, 1 promise to seize and deliver them 
up to the Bntish Government. 1 promise to discontinue all intercourse and correspondence 
witli the aliose persons, and to avoid enteiing into disputes with any of the servants or 
adherents of the British Governmenu If, evemually, a dispute should arise between any of 
tlie iidlieicnts of the Biitish Government, 1 further engage to afford no assistance to either 
party witliout the urdeis of governiiient, but to rcnuiiii quietly within iny own territories in 
entire obedience to the Bntish Government. 

Article 7.—If any subject of the British Government abscond and take refuge in any 
of the villages of my jaghire, I engage to seize .ind deliver up such absconder to the officers 
of tile British Government; and should any peiwn be sent on the part of the government 
to apprehend ilie fugitive, 1 engage not only not to obstruct nor impede such person, but to 
co<uperute with him in the apprehension of the fugitive. I further engage to oliey the 
ordeis of the civil and ctiroinal courts in all transactions which bhalT occur after the 
date of this obligation, and never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner 
whatever. 

Article 8.—I engage never to harbour iliieves or robbers in any of the villages subject 
to my authority; and d the property of any of the inhabitants or of.irave]tcr» be stolen or 
robbeti in any of the villages, 1 promise to render the zemindars of such villages re^nsible 
for tlie restitution of the stolen' property, or for the seizure and delivery of the tliitif or 
i-obber to the British Government; and if any person charged wllb tourder, or amenaUc to 
the British laws for any otiier crimes commuted in the Bmish territories^ take refuge in, any 
of my villages, 1 furriier etigage to seize and deliver over such offimder to theBntisli G^rn- 
ment, or make the j^miader appeor before the officers of the Briftib Oovemuent* r ^ 
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‘ Ajn!leXiR0.'r-1'S%erea9 the tiUitges at Teroe^n^ Ac which I have now’ obtained in inahire, 
hive biimi heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and regulations: If any 
decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryoto or zemindars of the villages 
iftneMid, anti the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall be issued through 
the agent to the Oovernor-general for the time being, 1 hereby engage to obey and fulfil that 
.‘officer’s ordei^, and not to nlead any exemption from the jnristlictKin of the British courts of 
justice in such cose. I also engage to keep an authorized agent with the agent of the 
British Government. 



Appendix, iSo.'SB. 

Copies of Treaties* 
be. 


Articue 10. —If in the villages of Terown, Ac. which I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of revenue or tucciivee stiali lemain due to the British Government by the zemindars, 
I engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British Government witliout any 
pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 29tli June 1812. 


Translatioh of a Suhhud granted to Chobey Gya Putshaud, dated 4th July 1812. 

Be it known to the chowdi ics, knnongoes and zemindars, present and to come, of this 
pergunnah of Bhetry and Konia, in tlie zillah of Bundeclund, that wheiens at the time of 
delivering up the Caiinger to the oflicers of the British Government, an engagement was 
entered into with the said Chohey Gya Purshaud, the piopiietor of the eighth shore of the 
villages included in the former jaghire of Calinger, granted to the Chohey Dareao Sing, that 
in lieu of his share of the villages of the former jaghire gianted to Chohey Dareao Sing, 
which be should transfer to the British Government, he should receive villages equivalent to 
his share in exchange thereof; consequently the aforesaid Chohey Gya Purshaud has 
delivered in a request to llic Britisli Government, begging to receive the villages of Terown, 
Ac., villages, occording to the statement uiidei neath, belonging to tlie pcigunnah above- 
mentioned ; for which reason the villages afoiesaid, with their levenues and duties, and all 
their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated lands winch are not included in the 
settlement of the British Government, in lieu of the villages transferred from his former 
jaghire, together with the villages of his former jaghire, which were not transferred to the 
British Government, in conformity to the underneath statement, arc hereby granted the 
aforesaid Cliobey Gya Purshaud in perpetuity, generation after generation for ever nsnanknr, 
by the British Government, as long as the aforesaid Chohey G.va Purshaud and Ins heirs 
shall remain firm and faithrul m the full discharge of the terms of’ tlie several articles of the 
ikarnameh or written engagement which he has entered into with the British Government. 
The aforesaid villages shall leminn m the possession of the said Chohey G^a Purshaud and 
his heirs for ever, free and unmolested. It is neccssaiy that you should consider the aforesaid 
Chobey Gya Purshaud the rent-free landholder and contioller of the said villages, and that 
you do repair to his presence, and in nil things endeavour to promote Ins advantage. It is 
also proper and incumbent on the aforesaid Chobey Gya PunJiaud to encourage and use 
his endeavours for tlie comfort and happiness of the zemindais and ryots, and to exert his 
best means to cultivate and tender populous and pioductive his villages, and to enjoy the 
produce in gooil fdith and loyally towards the British Government. 


VlI.LAGESof PbRGUNNAU BlIESRy 


and Komis. 

Terown - - - - - 1 

Putliroundiy ----- I 
Rhuzroheyuh - - _ - I 

Subbapore ... - - 1 

Mowhey, third part - - - - I 

Villages - - - 5 


Villages of tlie former Jaghire, 
exclusive of the Exchange. 
Piithtahli.*ili, with diamond mine - - 1 

Saho, one part of the eightli share, with \ . 
diamond mine - - - / ^ 

Villages - 2 


Tramslatiom of the Ikarvameu of Pidur Purshaud Chobey. 

I, Poker Purshaud : Whereas ilie rulers of the British Government, at the period 
the acquisition of the province of Bundelcund to the British possessions, after having 
entered into nn ikarnameh or written engagement of nllegiancev with a view to the more 
'firmly binding to a Aithful discharge and fulfilment of the terms of the several articles of 
the engagement, the British Government granted a sunnud in peipetuity, generation 
after g^rattoil, for the jaghire of Calingerk Including the fortress; and whereas, by the 
consent of the sharers, the ikarnameh ana aunnud were in the name of the Chobey Dateao 
Sing boC on the part of the said Chobey and that of his partners, the terms of the 
aforewd ffcamamah uKtu tiot obsertetl nod adhered to in the manner that it was incum- 
' <445.—VI.) 8 p 3 bent 
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bentOQ the ebove persons to observe and adhere to them; iiotwl^tei|ding|,the Ikitieh 
rulers ootuddered my crimes as false »t^ and contented themselves ftnelly hiy resuming the 
’!*> " V Oft pu*»0s»iun of the fortress, the c&use of my rafractorlness, and granted at my reqomt fhe 
Appea oia, W e. 29. villages Poorivab, &c. in the pergunnah of Bhetry and Koqis, &c. in lieu of my there of, 
rfiteades. '^‘**‘*i8«* uf the former jaghire. Wherefore I, the contracting party, of roy own free wdl end 
^ ** pleasure, have delivered this ikarnnmeii, and liereby engage that I will firmly ebidp by and 

fulfil and discharge the terms of tlie several articles thereof. 

. Article 1.—If any of the surrounding chiefs lebel against the British authority, filthough 

they be iny near relations, I engage to abstain from ever;'manner of friendly interoonrse 
with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to them or any of 
their relations. 

Aiiticie 2.—I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who Is obedient 
or submissive to the British Government; audit at any time a quai rel or dispute arise 
between me mid any of the other dependants of the British Government, in either case 1 
• promise to submit the cause uf sucli disputes fur the decision of the British Government. 

Article S.—I engage to guard ail the passes througli the Ghauts under my authority, so 
Us to prevent nil marauders, plundereis all ill-dispused peisons from ascending or descending 
the Ghauts, or fioni entering the British territories througli any ut those passes; and 
if any neighbouring chief or leader should meditate an incursion into tlie Britisli territory 
tliiough my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance tiiereto, I engage to furnii^h 
the officers of the Bi itish Government with information of tlie circumstances before his 
approocb to tlie tieighlioui IukkI of my territory, and to exert my utmost efforts to obstiuct 
his progress. 

Article 4. —Whenevei llie British troops shall li.ive occasion to ascend tlie Ghauts 
through any of the passes subject to my authority, I agiee not only nut to obstiuct or impede 
their progress, but to depute lespectnble and intdiigent persons to conduct them by the 
most convenient route, and to furiiisli them with the necessaiy supplies so lung as they remain 
within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 5.—1 agree to leside with my family and children in one of the villages forming 
my jaghire. If 1 wish to reside in or build a dwelling in the teiritories of any of tlie chiefs 
dependent on the British Government, 1 shall first obtain the permission of the British 
Government, and not go to any other place witliout the permission of tiie government. 

Article 6, —I engage not only to liave no connexion with any marauders, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, 
or the otiicr dominions of the British Qovcinment: and not to let them shelter or remain in 
any of the villages of any jaghirc, but to give every information I may possess regarding 
their iiinints to the officers of government; and it possible, 1 promise to seize and deliver 
them to the British Government. I promise to discontinue all intercourse and corres¬ 
pondence wiili the aliove persons, and to avoid entering miu disputes with any uf the servants 
or adiierenis of the Biilisli Government. If eventually a dispute should arise between any 
of the adherents of tlie British Government, I furthei engage to affoul no assistance to 
eitlicr party witliout tlie oideis of Government, but to remain quietly within iny own terri¬ 
tories, in obedience to the Bittish Government. 

Article 7.—If any subject of tlie Britisli Government abscond and take lefuge in any 
of the villages of my jaghiie, 1 engage to seize and deliver up sucli absconder to tlie officers 
of the British Government, and should any person be sent on the part of the government 
to appielicnd the fugitive, 1 engage not only not to obstiuct nor impede such person, but to 
coopcijtu with liim in the upprelieiision of tlie fugitive. I further engage to obey the 
ordcisof the civil and ciitninal courts in nil tionsactions which shall occur after the date of 
tins obligation, and shall lie issued by the agent to the Governoi-general, and never to 
excite commotions or distiiibances in any manner whatever. 

Article 8.— 1 engage never to haibour thieves or robbers in any of the villages sul^ect 
to my authority ; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travellers be stolen or 
robbed in ony of iny villages, I piomise to rentier the zemindars of such villages responsible 
for the restitution of the stolen piopcrty, oi for the seizin e and delivery uf the chief or 
robber to tlic Biitish Government; and if any person chaiged with murder, or amenable to 
the Biitish laws for any other crimes committed in tlie British territories, uke refuge in 
any of my villages, I further en^ge to seize and deliver over such offenders to the 
British Government, or make the zemindar appear before the officers of the British 
Government. 

Aetici e 9. —Whereat the villages of Poorwah, fkc. which 1 have now obtained in jaghire^ 
have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and regulations; If any 
decree in any suit shall' have pas<^ against any of the ryots or zemindars of the viliagw 
aforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall be issued throu^ 
the egept to the Governor-general for the time betoA 1 hereby eng^ to obey and fu& 
tbat officer’s orders and not to plead any exemption from the jur^dtetion of the Brith^ 
ooarts of jostica in eneh case.. I also engage tq k^ an anthoriMcl Sgent with tbq 
the British Oovemment 
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POLITtOAt 

AttttdtC 10.—If in the Tillages of Poorwali^ 8tr. wWch I Iinve received in jnghire, any 
MIHeatfl of revenue or tucenvee shnll remain due to the British Government by the zemindars, FOBEtGN. 

1 ^Ogiige to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British Government, withont * 
any pretence or excuse whatever. Appendix, Ko.a9. 

Dated the 19th June 1812. of IVeatlsi, 


Translation of a Sunnod granted to Chobey Poker Punhaud, dated 4tli July 1812. 

B|E it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindais present and to come, of the p«r- 
gunnaii of Bbetry and Konis, in the zillalt of Bundelcund, that whereas nt the time of 
delivering up the Calmger to the officers of the British Goseinment, an engagement was 
entered into wiili the said Chobey Pokei Puishaud, the proprietor of the eiglith share of 
the villages included in the former jaghire of Calmger, grantetl to Chobey Daieuo Sing, that 
in lieu of his share of the villages of the former jaghire granted t<i Ciiohey Daie.-io Sing, which 
he should transfer to the British Government, he should receive villages equivalent to his 
share in exchange thereof; consequently, the ofoiesaid Chobey Poker Puishaud has 
delivered in a request to the British Government, begging to leceite the villages of Pool wah, 
&&, villages, according to the statement underneatli, belonging to the peigiinnab above^ 
mentioned; for which reason, the villages aforesaid, witli the>r revenues and duties, and all 
their rights and appui tenances, except the alienated lands, which .ire not included in the 
settlement of the Biitish Government, m lieu of the villages trunsfeirrd from his turiner 
jaghire, together with the villages of his foinier jaghire, which were not transferred to 
the British Government in conformity to the undeincath statement, are hereby granted the 
aforesaid Chobey Pokei Purshaud in perpetuity, genetation after geneiatioii for ever, ns 
nankar, by tlic British Government, As long «s the uforesaul Chobey Poker Purshaud and 
his heirs shall remain firm and faithful in the full discharge of the terms of the seveial 
articles of the ikrarnameh or written engagement which he has entered into with the British 
Government, the aforesaid villages shall remain in the possession of the said Chobey 
Poker Purshaud and liis heirs fcir ever, free and unmolested. It is necessary that you 
should consider the aforesaid Chobey Pokei Purshaud the rent-itcc landholder and contioller 
of the said villages, and that you do repair to his presence, and in nil things endeavour to 
promote his advantage. It also Is proper and incumbent on the aforesaitl Chobey Poker 
Purshaud to encourage and use Ins endeavours for the comfort and happiness of the zemin¬ 
dars and ryots, and to exert his best means to cultivate and render populous and productive 
his villages, and to enjoy tlie produce in good faith and loyalty towards the British 
Government 


Villages of the foimcr Jaggeer, exclusive 
of tlie Exchange. 

Villager 

Nagawah and diamond mine - - 1 

Seho, eighth share with ditto • - 1 

Villages - - 2 


Translation of the Ikarnameh of the Chobey Salagram. 

I, SaLaoraM : Wheieos the British Govcinment, at the peiiwl of the acquisition of the 
province of Bundelcund to the Biitisb possessions, niter having unlcied into an ikariinmch 
or written engagement of allegiance, with a view to the moie liriiiiy binding to .x fiiithful 
discharge and fulfilment of the icims of the several aitides of the engagement; the Biitish 
Goveinment gianted u sunnud in perpetuity, generation niter geneintioii, for the j.igliire of 
Calinger, Including the fortress. And whereas by the consent of the sliaieis, the iknniameh 
and sunnud were ui the name of Chobey Dnieao Sing only; but on the part of the said 
Choliey and that of his partners, the terms of the aforesaid ikai nameli were not observed 
and ndheied to in the manner that it was incumbent on the nliove persons to obsene and 
adhere to them; notwithstanding, tiie Britisli rulers considered our crimes as false steps, and 
contented themselves finally by resuming the possession of the fortress, the cause of our 
refracloi’inesi), and granted at my request villages Parnh, &a in the pergunnah of Bbetry 
and Bjonis, &c. in lieu of my share of the villages of tlie former jaghne. Wherefore I, the 
contracting party, of my own free will and pleasure, have delivered this ikarnameh, and 
hereby eoga^ that 1 will firmly abide by and fulfil and discharge the ternis of the several 
ertides thercofi 

AilTtoLR l.w-If any of the surrounding chiefii rebel against the British authority, although 
Aiw b« my near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly intercourse with 
Sudn ebie^ and not to hubour or give prenection fn my oountty to them or any of thtdbr 
taUthmsr 

(m^VL) 8 P 4 A»ncw 


Villages of Pekgunnau Bhbtuy 
and Konis. 

vui. 

Cusbnh Poorwah 
Moza Uckbiirpore 
Chuckeawandee - - - 

Bogkelln 

Heirapore, in Pergunnaii Badousii 
Villages - 
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1 io wbrtlt ttite <iattte of rteb du^tai for ilii 

Mhitv^t '** ' 

mWHt d —I eng*« |0 ^rd 9U tb« pw»» tferoi# tho 0 fiwits «iid«r jfiy 


Ibtoi^ iby posBcssiont, or those of tlie ehi^ in allegiAnoe thereto, I ei^gBge to forhjfi^ t|£» 
olBe<it;i of the Bmtsh Government with informauon of the ciroutmtonoee befov^s t|ke|r 
appro^ to the neighbooihood of my territory, and to exert my qtmoet etforta to ohetmet 
their progress. 

4aTi<a.x 4—Wlienever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Obenti 
tlirough any of the passes solyeGt to my autliority, 1 agree not only not to obstruct or impede 
their progress^ but to depute lespectable and intelligent persons to condua them by the most 
convenient route, and to farmsb them with the necessary supplies as long as th^ remain 
within or in the vicinity of my possessions 

AnricLX 5 —I agree to reside with my family and children m one of the villages forming 
my jaghire Jf I wish to reside in or build a dwelling in the terntones of any of the t^iefa 
dependent on the Biitish Qoietnment, I shall Brst obtain the permission of the British 
Oovernment, and not to go to any other place without the pei mission of ilie government 
AimcLB 6 —I engage not only to have no connexion with any aanranders, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed pei'ions, either within or out of tlie piovince of Bundelciind, 
or the otlier domiuions of the British Government, and not to let tnem shelter or remain in 
any of the villages of my jaghire, but to give every information 1 may possev regarding 
their haunts to the officers of government, and if possible, I piomise to seiae and deliver 
them up to the British Government 1 promise to discontinue all intercourse and corras 
pendence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes with any of the servants 
or adherents of the British Government If eientually a dispute should arise between any 
of the adheients of the British Government, I further engage to aRbrd no assistance to either 
party without the orders of government, but remain quietly within my territory, m complete 
obedience to the British Government 

AliTiCLE 7 —If any subiecc of the British Government abscond and take refuge in any of 
the vdlages of my jsghire, I engage to seise and deliver up such absconder to the officers of 
the British Government, and should any person be sent on the pait of the Government to 
apprehend the fugitive, I engage not on!) not to obstiuct nor impede such person, but to 
co-operate with him in the apprehension of the fugitive 1 further engage to obey the orders 
of the civil and criminal couit8,in di tiansactions winch shall occur aftei the dated this 
obligation, and lls shall be issued by the agent to the Governor griieial, a id never to excite 
commotions or disturbances in any manner whatever 

Articll 8 -—1 engage never to hsriiour thieves or robbers in anv ol tlie villages subject 
to my authority, and if the piopeity of any of the inhubitunts or ot travellers be stolen or 
robbed in any of my villages, 1 promise to tender the xemindars of such villages responsibie 
for the restitution of the stolen propeitj, or for the seizure and delivery of the thief or robber 
to the British Goveinmeni, and if any person charged wnh minder, or amenable to the 
Btitish liws for any other crimes commuted in the Briti^ territoij, taki. lefuge in any of 
my Tillages, I fuitlier engage to seize and deliver mcr such offender to the British Govern¬ 
ment or make the zemindar appear before the officers of the British Govi rnment 

Articls 9 —Whereas the viUa^ of Para, &c which 1 have now obtained in jaginrei, 
have been heretofoie sutyect to the jurisdiction of the Biitisli lows and legulntione if any 
decree in ony suit shall have passed against any of the rjotz 01 zemimlnrs of the villt^ 
nforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall be issued ihrougli 
the agent to the Goveinor geneial for the time being, I hereby engage to obey and fuliU tliat 
offiOei's orders and not to plead any exemption from the juriMictioo of the Brmsh courts of 
justice in such case, I also engage to keep an authorized agent with the ogent of the BnUih 
Government. 

Abticlb 10 —If in the villages of Para, &;c wlneli I have reeetted m joghtrei any arretrs 
of revenue or tuecavee shall remain due to the Britwh Government by the zemtndai^ I 
engage to eolleot tlie eame, and to pay the amount to the Bntish Governmenti, wttlioat ^y 
BrMroce or excuse whatever 
Dated the 19th ^one ISIS 


of a Siurvos granted to C9hdsp Sab^ram, dfied 4lli July ISlf^ 
ds It kaoeto to the dio^dnet, kanengoei end zemuidnrs, prssMit eM' of ditfe 

M(eiM|MMWd)i of DiuMkarood KmiMk tn the siUah of Boadelei^ th«f nAMWd ikt 

delSpROp^ Omarto the effieeirt of the British GoventoMAii 
^eiii0iodl»»7dii^ldtodOMtor«Bli^^ , 
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bit dbaroof the villages of the former jaghire, granted to Chobey Dareao Sing, which he 
lAtostd transfer to the Bntish Government, he should receive equivalent to his share in 
ex^ange thereof; consequently the aforesaid Salagram has delivered in a request to the 
British Oovemment, begging to receive the villages of Para, &c., villages, acconlmg to the 
statement underneath, belonging to the pergunnaha above-mentioned. For which reason 
the villages aforesaid, with tlieir revenues and duties, and all their rights and appurtenances, 
except the alienated lands, which are not included in the settlement of the British Govern¬ 
ment, in lien of the villages transfci rcrl from his former jaghire, together with the villages of 
bis former jaghire, which were not transferred to the British Government in conformity to 
the underneath statement, are hereby granted the aforesaid Salagram in perpetuity, generation 
after generation for ever, as nankar, by the British Government. As long as the aforesaid 
Salagram and his heirs shall remain firm and faithful in the full discharge of the terms of 
the several articles of the ikarnaineh or written engagement which he has entered into with 
the British Government, the aforesaid villages shall remain in the possession of the said 
Salagram and his heirs for ever, fiee and unmolested. It is necessary that yon should 
consider the aforesaid Salagram the rent-free landholder and controller of the said villages, 
and that you do repair to his presence, and in all things endeavour to promote his advantage. 
It also is proper and incumbent on the aforesaid Saltqjram to encourage and use his 
endeavours for the comfort and happiness of the zemindars and ryots, and to exert his best 
means to cultivate and render populous and productive his villages, and to enjoy the prmiuce 
in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government 


ViLLAOES of Perounnahs Bhetry and 
Konis. 

VUUges. 


Pure 

Pauwah - - - - 

Urroopore - - - - 

Moho Kun Ghur - • - 

Putrah, which is inserted in the sun- 
nud of Chobeh Chittersaul, 400 
beggahs of lands in Mowye, two- 
thirds in the name of Kissoo Roy 
Chobeh and MunaLaul, except one- 
third, which is inserted in the sun- 
nud of Chobeh Gya Purshaud 


ViLLAOES of former Jaohi RE, exclusive 
of tlie Exchange. 

VUlsges. 

.Saligpore, with diamond mine - 1 

Seho, with ditto, one part of the 

eighth share - - - 1 


Translation of the Ikarnambh of Gopavl Laid. 

I, Gopaul Laul: Whereas in the former jaghire of Calinger, granted in the name of 
Chobey Dareao Sing, 1 held lands which were granted to me in perpetuity; the said lands 
were included in that portion of the above-mentioned jaghire which has been transferred to 
the British Government; and whereas by the consent of the above-said Chobey and his 
several partners, I have received from the Britisli Government the villages of Comtuh and 
Rajawlah, in the perguniiah of Bhetry and Konis, in lieu of the villages held by me ns liefore 
specified; accordingly, I, the contiacting party, of my own free will and pleasure, deliver 
in this ikarnameh, or written engagement and hereby promise and engage that I will firmly 
adhere to and fulfil the several articles thereof detailed underneath. 

Article 1.—If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, although 
they be my near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly intercourse with 
such cliiefii, and not to harbour or give piotection in my country to them or any of tlieir 
relations. 

Article 2.—£ engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Government; and if at any time a quarrel or dispute 
arise between me and any of the other depeiidante of the British Government, in either case 
I promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British Government. 

Article 3.—If any subject of the British Government abscond and take refuge in any 
of the villages of my jaghire, 1 engage to seize and deliver up such absconder to the officers 
of the British Government; and should any person be sent on the part of the British 
Government to appreliend the fugitive, I engage not only not to obstruct or impede such 
person, but to co-operate with him in the apprehension of the fugitive. 1 further eng.ige to 
o^y the orders of the civil and criminal courts in nil transactions which shall occur after 
the date of this obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to the Governor-general, and 
never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner whatever. 

Article 4.—I engage never to harbour thieves or robliers in any of the villages subject 
to my authority; and if the property of any of the inhalntanu or of travellers be stolen or 
rubbed in any of my villages, I promise to render the zemindars of such villages responsible 
for the restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of the thief or robber 
(446.—VI.) 8 e to 
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Ot to the Britith OorernmeiHt end if wy penon charKod whb mercter» oi* emeitahle to ^ 

FOBBICN. British laws for any other crimes committed in the British territory, tahO refum in aify of 

. . . my vtltoge% I farther engage to seize and deliver over soch offander to the Bn&it Govern^ 

Afvpendix, No. 39. meat, or make the zemindars appear before the offioen of the British Govmmnieat. 

Copiesof Treaties, Anxicni h.—Whereas the villages Comtah and Rajawlah, which I have now obtaineil in 
Ac. jaghire, have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and tegulations: 

If any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zcminmsra of the 
village aforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall be issued 
through the agent to the Governor-general for the time, 1 hereby engage to obey and fulfil 
that officer’s orders, and not tu pl^ any exemption from the jurisdiction of tlie British 
conns of justice; in such case I also engage to keep an authorized agent with the agent of 
tiie British Government. 

Article 6 .—If in the villages of Komptah aud Rajawlah, which I have received in jaghire^ 
any arrears of revenue or tuccavee shall remain due to the British Government i^ the 
zemindars, 1 engage to collect the same, and to pi^ the amount to the British Government 
without any pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 4th July 1813 


Translation of a Sunnod granted to Gupaul Lout, dated 4th July 1813. 

Be It known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindars of tlie pergunnali of Blietry and 
Konis, in tiie zillnh of Bundelcund. Whereas at the period of the surrender of the fortress of 
Calingei to the British Government, an engagement was entered into by the British Govern¬ 
ment with tile Chobey Dareao 8ing, and Nawul Kishore, &c. his co-partners, that in lieu of 
whatever villages belonging to the jaghire to Calinger they should deliver up to tiie British 
Government, they should receive an equivalent in exchange; accordingly, the aforesaid per* 
sons have delivered in tlieir separate requests, enumerating the villages required m exchange 
for those delivered to the British Government and whereas the aforesaid persons have 
stated, that amongst tiie villages of their former joghires, lands amounting to the annual 
sum of 990 rupees were settled upon Gopaul Laul since the time of his ancestors. Now the 
aforesaid lands are included in the villa^ delivered to the British Government, and the 
sunnuds for the lands exchanged as an equivalent for those of the former jaghire delivered 
to the Briiish Government have been received by each respective sharer. Let the aforesaid 
Gopaul Laul also receive a separate sunnud for an equivalent for his former lands.” Where¬ 
fore the villages of Comptah and Rajawlah in the aforesaid pergunnah, in lieu of the lands 
in question, and the garden and lands formerly belonging to it, which are situated in the 
town of Tirretch, and were excluded from the exchange, are hereby granted to the said 
Gopaul Laul in perpetuity, generation after generation for ever, as nankar, by the British 
Goveinmcnt As long as theiuoresaid Gopaul Laid and his heirs shall remain firm and faithful 
in the full discharge of the terms of the seveinl articles of the ikarnameh, or written engage¬ 
ment, which ho has entered into with the British Government, the aforesaid villages sliidl 
remain in the possession of the said Gopaul Laul and bis heirs for ever, free and unmolested. 
It is necessary that you should consider the aforesaid Gopaul Laul the rent-free landholder 
and controller of the said villages, and that you do repair to his presence, and in all things 
endeavour to promote Ins advanti^e. It also is proper and incumbent on the aforesaid 
Gopaul Laul to encoura« and use his endeavours for the comfort and happiness of the 
zemindars and ryots, and to exert his best means tu cultivate and render populous and pro¬ 
ductive Ins villages, and to enjoy tlie produce in good faith and loyalty towards the British 
Government. 


ViLLAQES of Pekounnar Bhetry and 
Konis. 

Komptah . . - . ] 

Rajawlah - - - - I 

Villages -~2 


Garden, and lands belonging to it, in the 
village of Turhetteein pergunnah Calinger, 
included in the former jaghire, now ex¬ 
changed in garden - - begos 24 

Lands known by the name of Cutcha, 
Gutcha and Buggah - 26 

50 


Translation of a Sdnnud granted to Thakoor Doorjm Sing. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, zemindars and mokpddims of the pergunnah of 
Mehiir, dependent in Bundelcund, that whereas Thakoor DoDijun Sing, the yimnger son of 
Benee Hoozoonce, being the esublished proprietor of tbe pergunnah of Mehar, situated 
above the Ghauts, having professed bis obedience and submission to the British Oovenv- 
ment, and having cmiduct^ himself, ever since the period of the accession of the province 
of Bundlecund to the British Government, with strict zeal and unshaken attachment to the 
British cause: and whereas the said Doorjun Sing having during tbe officiate of Captain John 
Baiilie, agent to tbe Oovernor-general, deputed his confidential vakeels to tha^ o f fig e r to solicit 

a grant 
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«g;rant of hitjaghire rrom the Bridah Government, and having accordingly, aflier presenting 
M oUigation of allegiance, conipnaing live articles, teceived a sunnud uiulcr the seal and 
signature of the said Captain Baillie; and whereas that sunnud, comprehending no separate 
list of villages, and the other jnghirdars of Bundelcund having received revised sunnuds under 
the seal and signature of the Right honourable the Governor-general, and Thakoor Duorjun 
Sing having now solicited a revised giant, comprising a ri<it of the names of all the villages in 
his posseuion, and ratified by the Rigid honourable the Governor-general, and having also, 
with a view to strengthen his allegiance to the British Government, presentee] a revised 
obligation of aliegiancp, containing nine distinct articles: this hereditary grant, ratified by 
the seal and signature of the Right honourable the Governor-general, and confirming in 
perpetuity to Tfiakoor Doorjun Sing tlie villages detailed in the subjoined schedule,* witli all 
the rights, appurtenances and revenues thereunto belonging, is hereby confirmed upon the 
said Doorjun Bing; and so long as the said Thakoor Oouijun Sing, and his heirs and suc¬ 
cessors shall firmly abide by the conditions contained in his obligation of allegiance 
which he lias delivered, the British Guveinment will not interfere with nor resume tliese 
lands. 

You will acoonhngly consider the said Tliakoor Doorjun Sing proprietor and manager of 
these villages; and it is the duty of Thakoor Doorjun Sing, on his part, to devote himself to 
the amelioration and improvement of liis lands, reiuleiing the inhabitants contented and 
grateful by his management, and to enjoy the produce of his jaghire in the exercise of zcnl 
and attachment to the Britisli Government. 


SuNMUO to Uajah McJia Ckuad^ of Belatpore. 

Whebeas Rgjah Mahn Chnnd, of Belospore, has, with sincerity of heart, proposed 
obedience and submission to the British Cimernment, and become a dependent of tlie 
honourable Company, and bus cast off all connexion wilii the Guorka state . therefore, in 
conformity with the tenor of the proclamation issued under the autlioiity of ins Excellency 
tlie Governor-general, on the 17tn of October 1814, the Rajah is hereby confirmed in the 
possession of the lands of Ins ancient territory of Khyioor, actually occupied by him on tins 
aide of the river Sutlege, subject to the following conditions:—He shall never openly or 
secretly ally himself with the Gourka state, or witii an enemy of the honourable Company, 
but remaining steadfast in the path of oliedicnoe and submission to the orders of the British 
Government, shall at all times oe prepared witii the force which he may have, to render useful 
service to the British troops; providing supplies of grain and furnisliing b^arahs (for the 
conveyance of burdens), and generally performing whatever may lie intrusted to his charge. 
He shall ever be ready to obey such orders os may be signified to him at the present period, 
or which may be given to him at any future time, more especially on the occasion of any 
British force being sent against an enemy in that quarter, where he siiall not fail to discharge 
to tlie utmost of his ability the obligations of fidelity and attachment to the British Govern* 
ment. Exclusive of the stipulations aiiove-mentioned, tlie Brili'ih Government, in its liberality 
and favour, will not require from the rajah any triliuie or pecuniary indemnification of any 
kind. And in the event of a peace between Uie British Government and the Goorka state, 
provided the rajah shall have rendered faitliful service, the British Government engages that 
nothing contrary to the conditions of protection as afl^cting the rajah shall be listened to by 
tiie British Government. Moreover, the terms of the replies to the rajali’s requests, bearing 
the signature of Major-general Ochterlony, and dated on the 18lh of February 181.4, and 
approved and ratified by the Governor-general; it liecomes the duty of the rajah, tlierefore, 
that being firmly fixed and established in his Raj, lie set his mind at rest on that point, and 
divesting nImself of all apprehension, ilevote Ins time to the promotion of the happiness and 
comfort of his subjects, and consider this as a valid sunnud for iiu. countiy. 

Dated 6th Maich 1815. 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to diSeiciit Chiefs, os stated in List subjoined. 

Whereas the Goorkas have been completely expelled from these districts, and the whole 
of the hill country has come into the possession of the British Governnient ■ wlierefore, by 

order of the Right honourable tlie Governor-general, this sunnud is granted to- 

conferring on him and his heirs for ever, the thakooraee of. . . 

with all rights and appurtenances belonging thereto, on condition of Ins paying annu<dly 
the stipulated mizzerana, for defraying the expen^-e of protection by the British troops, and 
of his attending with beegarahs and sepoys, ns specified below, in case of ins being so 

required. The said-will promote the welfare of h>s ryots and the 

cultivation of the lands, and look to the security ot the loads and ensure the due payment 
of hn nuzzerana for defraying the expense of Britisl^ troops, and be ready to attend with 
beegaralis and sepoys, as detailed below, when called upon, and will pay strict obedience 
to the British Government, and abstain from encroaching Ixnund ins own limits And if 

at any time the said ---lail in tlie perlormance of any of tlie above 

obligations (again enumerated), he will be dispossessed. Considering this sunnud as a 

* valid 
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* TbU Schedule is not annexed to the copy from which this Sunnud has been printed. 
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vnlid instrument, he will conform to its terms. The doty of the ryots to the thakoraee oo 
their part, will be considering---as their rightful lord, to ob^ him accord¬ 

ingly, and pay the revenues regularly. 

4th September 1816. 


Copies of Treaties, Sonnuds now granted according to the above form.— 

Ac. Ist. To Rana Juggut Sing, of Bayhal, dated Sd September 1816, with condition of main¬ 

taining 100 beegarahs, with Captain R^ at Siimbiiloo; and in cose of war, joining the 
British troops with his forces, and making roads twelve feet broad tlirougiiout his thokuoraee. 
Nuezemna remitted. 

2d. To liana Bhoot Sing, of Koobhnr, dated Sd September 1810, with condition of fur¬ 
nishing forty beegarahs, and making roods throughout the thakouraee, and in case of war 
joining the British troops with his whole force. Niizzernnn altogether remitted. 

Sd. To Rooder Paul, of Boojye, 4th September 1815, to maintain forty beegarahs at 
Sumbnltxi, to join with his force in case of war, to keep up roads throughout the thakooraee. 
Kuzzerana remitted. 

4tli. To Sunsaroo Thnknr, for the thakooraee of Bherluop, 4th September 1815, to main¬ 
tain forty beegarahs. Kuzzerana remitted. To keep up roads; to join with his tioops in 
rase of war. 

fith. To Goburdhur Sing, of Dbamee,4Ui Septemlwr 1815, twenty beegarahs atSumbnIoo, 
to make loads twelve feet broad. Nuzzemna remitted. To join in cose of war with troops. 

6ih. To Maunbiumd of Boojye, 4th September 1815, five beegarahs; roads. Nuzzerana 
remitted. To join with troops in case of war. 

7th. To Roy MiingreeDeo, for thakooraee of Kurtoar, 4th September 1815,five beegarahs; 
roads twelve feet. Nuzzerana remitted. To join with troops. 

8tii. To Thokur Jugrak for thakooraee, of BukSlst, 1815, thirty beegarahs at Sumbaloo; 
to ottend with his force in cose of war: roads twelve feet broad. Nuzzerana remitted. 


Txanslatiok of Siinnud granted to Rajah HttieA Sing, of Nahan. 

Whereas the Goorkas, &c., &c. 

Wherefore, by order of the Governor-general, this sunnud is granted to Rajah Futteh Sing, 

conferring on him and his heirs for ever the lands of - - -with all the rights and 

appurtenances belonging thereto. 

The ports of Monnee, and Juggutgurh, and Doonkyardah, and the districts of Jounsar and 
Banwar Moolakee, have been disjoined from the Raj of Sirmoor, and taken into tlie posses¬ 
sion of the British Government. And the forts of Kurchuree anti Hunur, with the lands 
attached on the west of the Kiiree Nuddee, have been annexed to the thakooraee of Keonthal; 
and tlie forts of Ghat and Suthur, on tlie east of the Kuree Nuddee, have been annexed to 
tlie Raj of Sirmoor. 

It is proper that-being grateful to the British Government for its 

favour should occupy the lands granted to him, and never at any time think of laying claim 
to tlie places aliove enumeroted, which have been disjoined fiom Sirmoor, and annexed partly 
to the Uritiiih territories and partly to the thakcairaee of Kcontiuil 

Further, lie must not appoint a dewan or mutusuddies, or do anything in the management 
of the Rnj of Sirmoor, witiiout communicating and consulting with the officer who will be 
stationed there on the part of the British Qovernmenu 

He will conform to the above stipalations, and, paying strict obedience to the British 
Government, he will, in case of viar, join, when required, the Biitish troops with all his force, 
and do liie pan of a true ally. He will also make roads twelve feet broad throughout his 
territory. 

If he should fail in any of the above obligations (which are again enumerated), or shall 
enrioach on the possessions of others he will fall under the displeasure of the British 
Government, and will be dispossessed. He must consider this a valid instrument, and, con¬ 
forming to Its conditions, take possession of tiic lands gi anted to him. And be must promote 
the wellare of his ryots, and the extension of cultivation, and distribute justice, and look to 
the security of the roatls, and not exact more from the ryots than their engagements, and, in 
short, make ail people happy and contented. The ryots, on their part, will be bound to con¬ 
sider -- - ... . aforesaid as their rightful lord, and to obey him accordingly. 

2 Ist September 1815. 


SuMNUD to the Rajah Bam Sing (or ^am Sunwi) for Hintbor, under the seal and signature 
of ins Excellency the Governor-general in Council. 

Whereas all tlie hill country has come into the possession of the British Government; 
and whereas Rajah Ram Sing has, daring the present war, performed worthily the part of an 
all) of the British Government, joining the British troops in person with his forces, and 
furnishing beegaialis to level roods, and to perform other woik: wherefore, by order-of the 
R iglit honourable the Governor-general, this sunnud is grunted to the said rajah, conferring 
on him and his heirs for ever Hencoor, &c. seven pergunnahs, and Buhtowlee with twelve 

village 
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Tinsgr«s «nd Mongtlee with four villages (excepting, however, the half share of Fyzeclallah- 

poowa in prrgunnah Khns Hindoor, and the fort of Malown, wi^h^8jx villages of Mouzali FOREIGN, 

Malown Chakiram, which are on the point (tegb) of the hill of Malown, and Mouzabs ;-- 

Malown, Leadiiow, Chuinndooareo, Haltoh, &c. the jummaof the whole seven villages being Appendix, No. 29. 
118 rupees, and 123^ maunds of grain) together with all the rights and appurirntinces „ . ~7^ . 

bdonging thereto, and the sayer collections, and the right of distributing justice to the ryots w^lreaties 

without exaction of beegarahs or of service, or of nuzzerana, all these dues being remitted. 

'Whatever number of beegarahs the rajah shall furnish in case of war, shall be paid for by 
the British Government at Uie rate of four rupees per man The rajah, however, will not 
receive any pay for himself and his troops on joining the British forces. The rajah, con¬ 
sidering this stinnud a full and valid title for himself and his desendaiits, will exert hirnselt to 
the utmost to promote the welfare of his subjects, and will abstain from encrouciiing on the 
possessions of others; and being grateful lor the favour which has been shown him by the 
British Government, he will continue firm in all^iance to it, and will conform to all the 
conditions of this suiinud. 

It will be the duty of the ryots, on their part, to consider the rajah as their lightful lord, 
and to pay their revenue punctiiullv, and show obedience to his authority, and to exert 
themselves to improve the cultivation of their lands, and to augment the nijali s resources. 

20th October 1815. 


SuMNUD to llajah Ram Sing (or Ram Surrun) for the Tbnkooraee of Burowlee, under the 
seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general in Council. 

'Wherfas all the Hill countiy has come into the possession of the British Government, 
and ninny chiefs have had their former jxissessions wholly restored to them ; and whereas 
the fort of Malown, with six villages, the estimated annual jumma of winch is 118 lupoes 
and 118 maiinsls of grain, has been withheld from Rajah Ram Sing in order to be tet.iined 
as a post for British troops; therefore, as a compensation for the said foit and six villages, 
this suiiiuid is, by oidcr of the Right honourable the Governor-general, granted to Rajah 
Ram Sing, conferring on him and Ins heirs fur ever the thakouraec of Burowlee, with all 
the appurtenances belonging thereto, and the sayer collections. The ssul rajali, considering 
this sunniid to be a valid iiistiument, will, after leaving to the rannee of the stud thakooreee 
four villages for her subsistence, take possession of the remainder. In case of war, he will 
be bound to furnish beegarahs and sepoys, and to pay nuzzerana according to the statement 
subjoined. Ue will make loads in all directions around the said thakooiaee, and he will be 
careful not to encroach on the possessions of others. He will promote the welfnie of his 
ryots, and pay stnet obi'dience to the British Government, to wiiom he will be grateful for 
the favours wliicli he has received. The duty of the ryots, on the other hand, will be, &c 
(as in utheis ) 

Statement alluded to above:—Beegarahs remitted altogether; nuzzerana iemitted alto¬ 
gether; roads to be prepared in every ditecUon around the thakooiaee. 

20tli November J815. 


SuNNUD to Rajah Kurrum Sing, of PuUeala, For Pergunnahs MahaJa, &c, under the 
seal and signature of ins ExcelUncy the Governor-general in Council. 

Whereas all the Hill country has come into the possession of the British Government; 
and wliereas Rajah Kuirum Sing was forward to aifurd the co-operation of his troops during 
the late contest; therefore the present sunnud is granted, confcriing on the said Rajah 
Kurrum Sing, and on his liens for ever, the pergunnahs of Mebelee, Kaljouii, Buniheera 
Koosalla, Cliulrote, KehmuUes, Bnddaheer, S.iuqui, Tanatsndgown, Jauhul and Pallatiotee, 
together with the stiyei liuties of the same, and all the rights and appurtenances belonging 
to them, in exchange for a nuzzerana of the sum of one lac and fifty thousand lupees, and 
the said sum having been paid into the Company's treasury by kists, os agreed upon, nothing 
further shall ever be demanded on tins account. The Briiibh Government will always 
protect and support the said rajuh and his heirs in the possession of tins territory. The 
rajah, consideimg this sunnud a legal and valid instrument, will immediately take possession 
of the afuiesaid lands, hut he must not encroHch on any lands beyond tiie acknowledged 
limits of the pergunnahs enumerated In case of war, the lajah must, on the requisition of 
the British nuthorities, fuinish armed men and beegarahs to join the detaclimciit of British 
troops, which may be stationed for tlie protection of the Hill country. He will omit no 
exertion to do justice, and to promote the welfare and happiness of tlie ryots; while they, on 
their pai t, cunsidering the said rajah as their true and rightful lord, must obey him accord¬ 
ingly, and pay their levenue punctually, and be always zealous to promote the cultivation of 
their lands, and to testify their loyalty and obedience. 

20th October 1815. 


SoNNUS to Rajah Kurrum Sing, of Putteeala, for the Thakooraee of Bughaut and 
Jnggutgvrh, under the seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general in 
Council. 

Whereas all the Hill country has come into the possession of the British Government; 
and whereas Rajah Kurrum Sing was forward in affording the co-operation of his troops 
(446.—'VI.) 8 c 3 during 
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oir' ' (luring the ]«te contest: wberefora, by order oT the Right hoaoureble the'0«s<erDQr«eiier84 
VOWSKiTS. the present sunnud is granted to the said rajah, conferring on him and on his heirs tor ever, 
— ZT’on —dto pergunnah of Rugbaut, and theoity of Tafcsal, wub the first fort at Soukchinchore, 
Appenmx, No. 29. second fort at tl:e end of the Baser at Taksal, and the fort of TImroogurh, and 


Cornea rfTWaties IVIeck-har, with the fort of Ageergurh, and pergunnah Reateen, with the fort 

^ tc^ ’ R^rh, aixf peigunnah Lachherau|^ and perguimah Berowlee, and together with these 
pergunnahs and the five forts specific, sayer collections, amounting to one thousand eight 
nundred rupees, the whole forming a portion of the thakooroee of Bughaut; also 2dly, the 
. fort of Juggutgurh, with the pergunnah of Juggutgurh and ito depeodenriei^ filming a 

portion of Sirmuor, together with all tlie rights and appurtenances belonging thereto, in 
exchange for the sum of 1,30,000 rupees; and the said sum having been (wid at the Coni>- 
pany’s treasury, no further demand will ever be made on the rajah on tiiis account. The 
British Government will always protect and support the said rajah in possession of the said 
lauds: and the rajah taking possession of the aforesaid lands, shall not «icroach on the 
|)osscssiL>iia of another. In case of war, the troops stationed by the rajah for die protection 
of the said lands shall be sent to join the British forces. The rajah will promote tne welfiire 
of his ryots, and the ryots on their part, 8tc. 

20ih October 1815. 


Sunnud. 

In the name of Mehendra Sing Teeka, of Buuahir. 

The overthrow of the Goorka power in these Hills having placed the countries freed from 
it at the disposal of the Biitish Government, Lieutenant Ross, Asst, a g. g. by virtue 
of instructions conveyed to him by Geneial Sir David Ochterlony, k. c. n., a. a. g., 
&c &c. &c. under authority of the Right honourable the Governor-genetal, confirm to 
Mehendra Singh, son of Rajah Ooqui Singh, and to his descendants, the Raj of Bussahir, 
the same in extent and boundary as on the death of his father in Summut 1868 (a.d. 1811), 
on the conditions and with the exceptions and restrictions hereafter detailed. 

1. The government of Bussahir shall pay in zeghundee, namely, as a cxintribution towards 
defraying the expense of the fiirce maintained by the British Government for the preser¬ 
vation of the safety and tranquillity of the protected Hill states, the annual sum of fifteen 
thousand culdar’ rupees, agreeably to the rate of exchange between the Bussahir and British 
currency that may exist on the days of payment at the nearest posts of British troops, in 
the three following kists or instalments: 

1. Poose f December, January) .... 5,000 
9. Bysaaclc (April, May) - - - - _ 5,000 

3. Sawun (July, August) ..... 5,000 

2. The fort of Kaungurh, together with the district in whicli it stands, namely, the division 
of Ilaeen pergunnah, situated on the left bank of the Pahur river, the pergunnali of 
Snndock, pettier with tiie forts of Saieedan and Whurloo therein contained, and the fort 
of Bngee in Kuraugool, or another post in its neighbourhood, to he hereafier specified, will 
be retained by the British Government, os commodious stations for its protecting force. 

3. The thakooraees of Duinitoo, Kunaitoo and Kurangloo, having been virtually incor¬ 
porated with the Bussahir Raj several years pievious to the Goorka invasion, the same 
arrangement will exist with respect to them as under Rajah Osgur Sain; and the same 
assignments as made by him for the maintenance of the representatives of tlieir respective 
thakoors will lie continued. The thakooraees of Kolegurn and Comarsiiin are hereby 
declared independent of all but the paramount authority of the British Government. 

4. In the event of war, the troops of Bussahir will co-operate with the British force, on 
due reciuisition, and in such manner as may be pointed out to them. 

5. The administration of Bussahir will furnish beegarahs, when called on, for tlie construc¬ 
tion of roads throughout their country. 

(signed) B. Boss, Asst A. G. G. 

Kampore, 23d Kartech, Snmmut 1873. 

November 6, a. d. 1815. 

Translation, through the medium of a Persian version, of an Engagement (Ikarnameh) 

in the Hindoo langoage, executed at Muckwanpore Munree, by Kajte BulUUatour 

Sing Tkappa and Chunder Seekhur Opadeea, Plenipotentiaries on the part of the Rajah 

of Nepaul, 

At the time of delivering the treaty. Major-general Sir David Ochterlony was pleased to 
observe, that the Right honourable the Governor-general had not authorized him to accept 
the treaty, and that he could not encourage any hope of those indulgencies, of which a pros¬ 
pect had been ^ held out by Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, being granted in addition lo the 
treaty; that his Lordship indeed would not grant them, and that he would not recommend 
him to do so: that nothing beyond wliat was stated in the treaty would be allowed. Accord¬ 
ingly, we, Sree Kiyee Bukhtauur Sing Thappa, and Chunder Seckur Opadeea, have agreed 
to what Sir David Ochterlony has required. In testimony whereof, we have executed this 
razenama, and delivered it to tim Major-general. Dated 6th of Sooddee Phangoon 1872, 
Sumbut, corresponding with Tuesday the 4th of March 1816. 


Treatv 
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Tbeaty with the Rao of CiUeh, 18th of June 1816) Mipplementa] to that of 
tlie 16th January 1816. 

/ Seal of the \ 

VBaoof Ctttoh. J 

The honourable Company and the Rao's sircaraconcluded a treaty of thirteen articles on 
the 16th January 1816. Sup]^ementary to these, however, the following two articles are 
valid: 

1. The Right honourable the Governor-general in Council has ratified the thirteen articles 
of treaty concluded on the 14th January 1816, between the English sircar and that of his 
Highness the Rao; but as his Highness’s government is newly established and is responsible 
in the second article of the treaty for a debt of 20 lacs of rupees, which it would find much 
difficulty in discharging; the honourable Company, guided by feelings of friendship, relin¬ 
quishes, as a voluntarily gift, the sum of eight lacs thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six (8,18,826) rupees, being the amount charged to its miliuiry expenses. 

2. In order still furtlier to aid the Malia Rao's government, and as a testimony of the 
interest which the honourable Company takes in its welfare, the latter does, of its own free 
will, relinquish the annual sum of two lacs of comes which the Rao has agreed to pay by 
the tenth article of thcafoiesaid treaty. It is hoped that these disinterested and fiiendly 
aids conferred by the honourable Company's govei nment on his Highness the Rao, will 
induce the latter to repose perfect confidence, to act with unanimity, and to preserve inviolate 
the stipulations contained in the original treaty. 

Done at Bhooj, this Tuesday the IStli day of June, a.i> 1816. 

(signed) J. Mac Murdo, resident at Bhooj. 


Form of a Sunnud to be granted to Kooar Purtaub Sing, under the seal and signature of 
the Governor-general in Council, dated llth January 1817. 

Be It known to the choudiies, kanongoes, and zemindars of the province of Binidclcund, 
that whereas in the year 1806, corresponding with the year 1863 Snmvut, Kooar Soonee Sah, 
having professed Ins obedience and subinission, and having ceded to the Britisli Govei nment 
the towns of Chutterpore, Maw and Saint, with their depending villages, was vested by the 
British Government with an hereditary grant of the lemaining lands then in his actual 
possession ; and whereas, in the year 1808, the British Government was pleased to restore 
the town of Maw to Kooar Soonee Sah, and to settle the town of Chutterpore upon his eldest 
son, Kooar Purtaub Sing; and whereas in consequence of the demise of Kooar Soonee S.ah 
(which happened on the 4th May 1816, corresponding with the 20(h Bpack, Snmvut 1873), 
and the unequal and inconvenient disposition which the Kooar before his death made of his 
lands, rendering all Ins sons independent of each other, it has become necessary for the 
British Government to interpose the power which its femlal supremocy legally vests in it, in 
order to prevent the public inconvenience that was likely to result from that unequal dispo¬ 
sition ; and whereas the British Government, by virtue of that power, and in view to the 
public security and tranquillity, has lieen pleased to recognize Kooer Purtaub Sing as suc¬ 
cessor to Ins lather, Kooar Soonee Sah, and to confirm him in possession of his father’s 
jaghire, on condition of his making a suitable provision for his younger brothers and their 
families; and whereas Kooar Purtaub Sing has entered into and has this day presented an 
ikarnnmah, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Govemiiient, comprising ten articles, by 
which he binds himself, among other stipulations, to leave to his younger brothers, the un¬ 
molested possession, during their life-time, of the lands which arc hereafter pariicuiansed in 
this sunnud; wherefore, and under the considerations and principles above set forth, the 
villages and lands specified in the subjoined schedule, with the reservation of the life tenure 
to ills younger brothers, which is also particularised in the said schedule, and hereby granted 
to Kooar Purtaub Sing, and to his lieirsin peipetuity, rent free, by the British Government; 
and so lung as the said Kooar Purtaub Sing and his heirs shall conduct themselves m obe¬ 
dience and submission to the British Goveimmcnt, and dial! strictly adhere to all the terms 
and conditions of their engagements, they shall not be molested nor disturbed in the pos¬ 
session of the lands and villages aforesaid. 

It is your duty, therefore, to acknowletige and obey Kooar Purtaub Sing as the jaghirdars 
of the aforesaid villages, and to consider yourselves as accountable to him for all rights and 
immunities appertaining thereto. It h on the other hand incumbent on the said Kooar 
Purtaub Sing to conciliate and render grateful the peasantry and inhabitants by his good 
government, to devote his endeavours to increase the population, and to enhance the pros¬ 
perity of his jaghire, and to employ its flourishing resources in the service of the British 
Government. 
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ScHEDULii of the Villages granted by the Sunnud— coHiinued. 
lGICS. I JamiUL I Total. {peMunaali .'Nal VILLAGES, 


KuUolah 1 Kalanee ditto, of Nevina 
Sing, 

1 Snnruh ditto, of G^^aul 
Sing. 

Tappah of Dhellapoor, 4 
Villages - . • 1,336 

1 Dhellapoor Khas. 

1 Dhamowrah. 

1 Dhamehec. 

1 Gourgoiig. 

Tappah KishenGurh, 33 
Villages - - ♦ 6,000 

1 Kislien Gurh, with Fort. 

1 Bams Klinr. 

1 Kundwaro. 

1 Naigowah. 

1 Deeinowtcepoor. 

1 Pullereo. 

1 Uuomecreea. 

1 Gurda. 

1 Jharkooab. 

1 Maliarklieoa. 

1 Bhahar Khiro. 

1 Huuda. 

1 Putna. 

1 PooTwa. 

1 Beecha Seiiira. 

1 Hrckrampoor. 

I Phoortaul. 

1 Suura. 

1 Ueopoor. 

1 Manneepoor. 

1 Shnhpoora lloogroog. 

1 Sallvah. 

1 But^ko. 

1 Cosba Jytpoor. 

1 Kurree. 

1 Kooiidbapanee. 

1 Roohupoora 
1 Siippoorah Khond, 

1 Malcwara. 

1 Puttapoor, 

1 Scoryce. 

1 Chapncr. 

1 Huliyc. 

Tappah Dcorali, 25 Vil¬ 
lages - - - 3>«00 

1 Deora Khas. 

1 Hurtpuora. 

1 Mootyu. 

1 Mando. 

1 Becragong. 

1 Bugschec. 

1 Suhar. 

1 Chunduii Klicro. 

1 Bcnaika. 
i Ghattea. 

1 Pnichore. 

1 Gooiigehee. 

1 Nugda. 

1 Ohhypoora. 

, 1 liaunkce. 

1 Gyrowlce. 

1 Delaree. 

1 Gutteea. 

1 Bhorecs. 

1 So'iagur. 

1 Ulpoora. 

1 Aynora. 

1 Bhonsee. 

1 Bhi^ra. 

1 Pepareea. 


Kttttolati. TappaliKhareeaneeSock- 
«aho, 12 Villages • • 

1 Khareeanec Khas. 

1 Pnlkowhan. 

1 Dharan. 

1 Gungoiv. 

1 Liikra. 

1 PooiiHra. 

1 Kunkra. 

1 Munkowra. 

1 Kasser. 

1 Lookwaho Klioa, 

1 Buddorees. 

1 Bhawkha. 

Villages not named in 
Kooar Sonee Salt’s 
former Sunnud : 

1 Delhaneia. 

1 Deogong. 

1 Sahil 
1 Jhukmoro. 

1 Ilatna . . > • 

1 Bhceahtal . • • 

1 Ncebharee 
1 Sooreehkheea. 

1 Khyrcc. 

1 Kuoniarce. 

i‘brraerly\ 
granted | 

S’Kr'i' . . 


Villages forming Kooar Himmut Stuff's 
1 Kuorcllah . . - 

Lonrec • 1 Paneear ... 

1 Purtahpoora 

1 Puhara - . 

2 Uiikara Nankar, of De- 

wan Tantoke Sing 
1 !MahaIwar(1itto,ufDewan 
Ddrcao Sing 

1 Belha Puddarack, of Bur* 
jore Sing 

1 Pakarce ditto, ol Mahaut 
Tadooraun > - - 

4 Nadhora, granted for the 
subsistei eeof Byackecn 
Koownr ... 

1 Toorhuttce - . - 

1 Dhondah ... 

1 Poonali - - • 

1 Merkah ... 

1 Pulha 

2 Chutaree and Tahanga - 

1 Doonee - * - 

1 Jennah . - - 

1 Rampoora ... 

1 Soomeree . . - 

1 Bunohan • 

I Gullonhan - 
1 Russatuh ; the Jumnm o 
this Vi'lnge is includot 
in the ViUago of Ack 
towhar. 

1 Mutounda Bysunko • 

I Ladphura ■ 

1 Purka 
t Bugonleea • 
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SoHBDCU of the Villflgei granted by the Sunnud—eoniimMcf. 


VIIXAOBa 


IPerguinwh. Ka 


VIi;.I.AGES. 


Talianga ... 

Bnlkowra Norkar, of 
Kooar Aniaun Sing • 

Selha ditto, of Kooar 
Omua Sing 

Rujpoora I^ddurukk, of 
Joy Kishen Sookul - 

Rummave ditto, of Benne 
Ram Bhaut 

Mow - . . 

TeikoreFipeah,inc]uded 
in the Village of Ph- 
harec. 

Boodruckh 

Poor with Gurhee 

Bakrampooi Manknr, of 
Dewan Main Sine 

Jumraooniah Puddaruk, 
of Kehne Sing Tavary 

PechareeKhond, granted 
for the aubiiatence of 
Heerah of Rajah 
Herdeh Sah - 

Turoah Rujgweh, twelve 
Village* granted for 
the gubiiitence of the 
Ranee of Rajah Hiri' 
dooput ... 

Rajurh Kha*. 

Motah. 

Paton 

ajr- 

Imleelia. 

Ki*hore Gunge. 

Bahepooru. 

BoUer Khero. 

Burbeerpoor. 

Belharec. 

Name of this Villauc not 
known. Villages not 
named in Kooar Sonec 
Shah’s former SunnmI. 

Surha ... 

Kissreepoor 


S7S 

300 

S75 

300 

475 


2,000 

300 


400 

350 


Kooar Hindoopufs share to revert to Kooar 
PuriatA Stuff aRer his death. 


1 

Moraho Nankar, of De. 



1 


wan Doorj Sing 

300 



1 

Khop ditto’, of Dewan 
Paneer Sing 

7.5 


360 

1 ; 

Morobo ditto, of Dewan 





Paheer Sing 

S50 



■ : 






Oahaloond ditto, of Dc* 
wan Ooorjan Sing 
Hootoah and Berethea 
ditto, of Dewan Sunkur 
Sah - • . 

Pwaree ditto, of Dewan 
Zalim Sing 

Bhooskah ditto, ofOewan 
Sawut Sing 

Tellon, and ditto, of 
Mandun Misser • 
Tbarra Puddarah, of 
Uhantunk 

Sundua ditto, of Rajsukn 
Kooro ditto, of Jodkee • 
IVdlages not named in 
Kooar Sonee Sliah's 
former Sunaud. 
Dulpulpoor 

Oojm - . - 

Tuppah Mow, twenty's! X 
Villages 

Mow Klin*. 

Tendoonee. 

Nunnee Mow. 
Seckarpoora 
Katarpoora. 
Namdeopuora, 
Lengrawan Kullauni and 
Khoord. 

Aiwa. 

Munpoora. 

Sahanee. 

Sublea Gunga Ilarcusba 
Ugnahs. 

Pecparce. 

Burpoora. 

Naiiidenpoorn. 

Deorn. 

Purlabpoora. 

Sumurda 

Cliowbaro. 

Moorwaro. 

Chundwaro Puddarak, of 
Rowjee district 
Duddrec Puddaruk, of 
Bhoywdr Choby. 
Nowrannitong ditto, of 
RoWjoo Dreehut. 
Belharec ditto, of ditto. 
Thatowra ditto, of Khoo- 
raan Oioby. 


350 

600 


250 

300 
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Dravt of a SuNNUD to CJwbee Nawul Kishore, dated 11th January 1617. 

Be it known to the chowdrira, kanongoes, and *emindnrs of the pergunnah of Dhettre 
and Kboonhuss, in the xillah of Bundelcitnd, that whereas on the occasion of the surrender 
of the fortress of Calinger to the officers of the British Government, an engagement was 
entered into, in which it was stipulated that Chobee Nawul Kishore and the widow of 
Bhurtjoo Chinbey, proprietors of two shares out of eight shares of the former jnghire of Cal- 
linger, for winch n sunnnd was granted in the name of Chobey Dareao Sing, tl»e late killetlar 
of Callinger, should receive from the British Government equivalent for whatever portion of 
their shares of the said lands and villages should be tiansferred to the British Government, 
and the said Nawul Kishore and the widow of Bhurtjo Chobey having selected the villages 
of Bysont and six other villages, situated in the pergunnah of Bhittree and Koouhtiss, in 
this district, in lieu of such of their otiginal lands us were transferred to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and they having fuither ogreed to hold their shares under one and a joint sunnnd, a 
joint sunnud was accordingly granted to them, under date the 4th of July 1819, assigning to 
them and their heirs and succcssois m perpetuity, the following villages, namely, Bhysont, 
Bhuggunpoor, Burwam, Bewbar, Newkiee, Bara, and Tliuree; seven villages in the per- 
giimiali of Bhittcy and Kuonhass, and Koharee, Ghazcepoorc with its diamond mines, 
Iloypanee with its diamond mines, and one-founli share of iieha with its diamond mines, four 
villages retained from their original jaghire. And whereas diffeiences have aiisen between 
the said Choliey Nawul Kishore ond widow of Bhuitjuo‘Chobey, in consequence of which 
die said widow has solicited to he put in posse<»ion of hci own slitire, to be held sepaiately 
fioni Chobey Nawul Kishore; and wheieas the Right honoiiinble the Governor-general 
in Council has been pleased to comply with the request of the said widow, and has 
directed that the viliagea specified nndcinenth shall henceforth form die separate sliaic of 
Chobey Nawul Kishore, dint division being founded on an eqtiitniilc regard to the original 
rights of the panics, and olsu on the awaid of an umpire of their own choice ; therefore the 
Utuler-wi itten villages, with all the levcnues, duties, immunities and rights thereunto belonging 
are hereby granted ns lumkar to the smd Chobey Nawul Kishore, Ins heirs and successors iii 
peipetuity, iiiid so long as the said Chobey and his hens shall firmly and faithfully adlicie to 
the terms of the several articles of tlic iknrnainah or written engagement, which under date 
the 19th June 1812, corresponding with 25th .Tyth 1219, Fiissly, he executed jointly 
with die widow of Bhurtjo Chobey, he shall not be distuibed in the possession of the said 
Itiiuls and villages. 

It IS piopei that you regard the said Nownl Kishoie ns the rent-free landholder and con¬ 
troller of the said villages, that you attend him when required, ond in all things study to 
piomote his Intelests. It is incumbent on the nfoiesiiKl Chobey Nawul Kishore to devote 
ininsclf to the iinpiovemciit of the happiness and coinfoit of the zemindais and lyots, mid to 
the estension of itie cultivation, ]K>pulaiioii and prosperity of his villages, and to t'lijoy the 
pioduce theieof in good faith and loyalty towmds the British Goveinment. 

List of the Villages foiniing the scpaiale Jaohuiks of the V^idow of Bhurtjoo Clvobey 
Muckree, I Uujpaiee, vrilli its diamond mines. 

Biimliorc, I Onc-eighth of the Village Seah, with its 

Barach. | diamond mines. 


Draft of a Sunnud to the widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey, dated lltli January 1817. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindars of tlie peigunnnlis of Bhittree 
and Koonhass, in the zillah of Bundelcund, that whereas on the occasion of the surrender 
of llic foitress of Ciilinger to the vfficeis of the Biitish Goscrmqynt, un engagement was 
entered into, in which it was stipulated that Chobey Nawul Kishoie and the widow of 
Biiuitjoo Chobey, piopiictois of two shores out of eight shares of the former jnghiie of 
Calinger, for whicli a sunnud was granted in tlic name of Cliobcy Dareao Sing, tlie late 
killedui of Caliiigei, should leceive from the British Goveinment an equivalent for what- 
e^er portion of their slimes of the said lands and villages should be transferred to the Britsh 
Goveinment; am! the smd Nawul Kishoie aiid the widow of Bhurlj^ Chobey having 
selected the villages of Bysunt, and six other villages, situated in the peigiiniiali of'Bhuttiee 
and Koonhnss in tliis distiict, in lieu of such of their original lands ns were transferred to 
theBiitish Go^clnment; and they having finther agreed to hold their shmes under one 
and a joint sunnud, n joint sunniul was nccouhngly gi anted to them, under date the 4th of 
July 1812, assigning to them mid then heirs and successors, in peipetnity, tlic following 
villages, namely, Bhysont, Bhuggunpoor, Burwma, Bemhar, Muckree, Bunch mid Thurree; 
seven villages in the pergunnah of Bhettiy and Koonhuss, and Kisharee, Ghuzeepoor with 
its diamond mines, Rajpaicc with its diamond mines, and one-foyrtli share of Seha with its 
diamond mines, four villages retained from their oi igirnl jaghiie; and whereas differences 
have arisen between the mid Chobey Nawul Kishoie and widow of Bhurljoo Chobey, in 
consequence of which ibe smd widow has solicited to be put in possession of tier own 
fchme, to be held sepmntelj fiom Qiobey Nawul Kishore; and whereas the Right 
honourable the Governor-geneial in ('ouncil has been pleased to comply with the request of 
the smd widow, and has diiected that the villages specified underneath shall henceforth 
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form the separate share of the snUl widow, iliat division being founded on an equitable , w ^ 
regard to die original rights of the parties, and also on the award of an umpire of their own FOREIGN. 

choice. I'herefore, the nnder*written villages, with all the revenues, duties, ininiuniiks- 

and rights thereto lielonging, are hereby granted as niinkar to the said widow of Illuiiijoo Appendix, No, 29. 
Chobey, her heirs and siiceessom, in perpetuity, and so long as the said widow mid her “ 7 ;;; 

heirs shall drnily and faithfully adhere to the terms of the several articles of tlic iKiii - ^licaties, 

nameh or written engagement, which, under date the 10th June 1812, corresponding witli 
26di Jytil 1219 Fussly, she executed jointly with Chobey Nowul Kishore, she shall not 
he disturbeil in the jxwsession of the said land and villages. It is proper that you regard 
the said widow of uhurtjoo Cliobey as the renirfree landholder and controller of the smd 
villages, that you attend her when re(]Uired, and in ail things study to promote hei 
interests. It is incumbent on the aforesaid widow to devote herself to the improvement of 
tlie liiippiness and comfort of the zemindars and ryots, and to the extension of the cultiva¬ 
tion, population and prosperity of her villages, and to enjoy the produce thereof in gootl 
faith and loyolty towanls the Biitish Government. 

List of the Vii.lages forming the separate Jaghirc of the Widow of Bhuiljoo Chobey. 

Miickree. ^ I Rajapane, with its diamond mines. 

Bumhorc. One-eighth of the village Sehn, with it', 

Baracli., j diamond mines. 


Draft of a Sunnuo for the Knjah of Siccim, dated 7tli April 1817. 

Tiif. honourable East Indi.i Cumpany, in consideration of tiie Services peifoiincd by the 
Hirt irilies under the control of the Rujtili of Siccim, and of the attachment shown by liim 
t^i the interests of the British Goveiunient, grunts to the Siccimpiitly r.ij.ih. Ins hens and 
successois, all that portion of low* hsiul situutetl e.istward of the Mcitchie iivei, niul westw.nd 
of the Mnlia Nuddee, formerly possessed by the Rajah of Ncpaul, but ceded to the lunioui- 
able East India Company by the tienty of Segowly, to lie held by the Siceimpntty i.ijib 
as a feudatory, or as acknowledging the supiemncy oi the British Govei nment uvci llic said 
lands, subject to the following conditions. 

The British laws and regulations will not be intrcMiuceil into the teriitoiies in question, 
but the Siccimpulty rajah is authoiized to make such laws and legulations for llieii inteiiial 

S rovernmeiit, ns arc suited to the habits and customs of the inhabitants, or llint may be in 
orce in his other dominions. 

The articles or provisions of llie treaty signed at Titnlayn on the lOtli Febinary 1817, and 
ratified by bis Excellency the Right honourable the Govei not-general in Council on tlic I.^tb 
of Mni ch following, are to be in force with regard to the lands hereby assigned to the Sic.- 
ciniputiy riij.ili, ns fur us they are applicable to the ciiurmstanci's of those lands. 

It will be especially incumbent 011 tlie Sicciniputiy rajah and his officers to surreiulei, on 
application fram the officers of the honourable Company, all persons charged with cruuin.il 
offences, and nil public defaulters who may take refuge in the lands now as',igned to him, 
and to allow the police officers of the British Govciniiicnt to piiisuc into those lauds and 
apprehend nil such persons. 

In consideration of the distance of Siccimpulty rajah’s residence fiom the Company’s 
provinces, 'such orders ns the Governor-general in Council may, upon any sudden emergency, 
find it necessary to transmit to the local authorities 111 the lands now assigned for the seem liy 
or protection of those lands, aie to be immediately obeyed and cmiicd into execution in the 
same manner ns if coming from the Siccunputty rajuli. 

In order to prevent all disputes with regard to the lioiiiidnries of the low lands granted to 
the Siceimpntty lajab, they will be suiveyed by u British officer, and tbcir limits iiceiir.itily 
laid down and defined. 


Treatv between tlie Honourable English East India Companv and tlie Mahn Rao 
Rajah Biahm Sing Rehauder^ Rajnli of Boondee^ concluded by C.iptain James Tod, 
on the part of the honourable Company, in vii tiic of full powers from H is Excellency 
the most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, k.g. Governor-general, &c. 8(c. and by 
Bohara Tohram, on the part of tlie Itnjah, in \iitue of lull powers fiom the said 
Rajah. 

Artic14£ 1.— 'There sliall lie perpetual fiiendsbip, alliance and unity of iiiteicsts between 
the Biitish Government on the one hand, and the Rajah of Boondee and Ids heirs and suc¬ 
cessors on the other. 

Article 2.—The British Government takes under its protection the dominions of the 
Rnjali of Boondee. 

Article 8.—The Rajah of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and will co-operate 
with, the British Government for ever. He will not commit nggi’essions on any one. He 
Will not enter into negociations with any one, without the consent of the British Government. 

(445.—VI.) 3 u 3 If 
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If by chance any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the arUtration And 
award of the British Government. The rajah is abaolote ruler of bis dominions, and ^ 
British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Articts 4.—The British Government spontaneously remits to the n^h and de « fiend a nt s , 
the tribute which the rajah used to pay to Malia Riyali Holfcar, and which has been ceded 
by Mpha Rajah Holkar to the Brit^ Government. The British Government also xehn* 
quishea in hivour of the state of Bpondee, the lands heretofore held by Maha Rj^ah Holkar, 
within the limite of that state, according to the annexed Schedule^ No. 1. 

Article 5 . —The Rijah of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British Government, 
the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maha Rajah Scindia, according to the Schedule, 
Na 3. 

Abticu 6. —The Rajah of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the British 
Government according to his means. 

Article 7.—The present treaty of seven articles having been settled at Boondee, and 
signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohara Tolaram, tlie ratification of the same 
by his Ebicellency the most Noble the Governoi-general, and Maha Rao Rajah of Boondee, 
shall be exchanged within one month from the present date. 

Done at Boondee this 10th day of Febrnary, a.i>. 1818, corresponding to the 
4th Kubbee-od-Janee 1838, and 5th day of Mauj Soodie of the Sumvut or cere of 
Bickramjeet 1875. 

(signed) Jamu Tod. (l. a.) 

Si^ature of Bohara Tolaram. (l. s.) 

(signed) Hastings. 

Ratified by his Excellency the Governor-geneial in Camp, near Cawnpore, this 
fit St day of March, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 

(signed) J, Adam^ 

Secretary to the Governor-general. 


No. 1. 

Schedule of Lands relinquished by the Biitish Government to Bao Bajah Bithen 
Sing Behavdxry according to the 4tli Article of the Treaty. 

Pergunnah Bahmungong. One-half of Pergunnah Burroondun. 

Perguniiah I.aikharie. One-third of Pergunnah Patun. 

Pergunnah Deh. Chouth of Boondee, &c. 

One-half of Pergunnoli Kurwar, 


No. 2. 

iniEDULE of Amount of Net Revenue and Tribute from Lands held by Maha Boj 
ScindiOy to lie paid lieiiceforth to the British Government, according to the 5th Artu 
of the Tieaty of Boondee. 

Total Dellii Sicca Rupees - _ - 80,000 

Two-third shares of Pergunnah Patun - 40,000 

Pergunnah Oricla. 

Pergunnah Lamendee. 

One-hail of Pergunnah Kurwur. 

One-hnlf of Pergunnah Burroondun 

Chouth of Boondee and other places - 40,000 - 

- 80,000 

foigned) James Tod. (l. s.) 
Signature of Bohara ToUaram, (l. s.) 


SuNMfUD to Shujahvt Khan. 

Whereas the most Noble the (^vernor-general in Council having beent pleased to grant 
permission to Sluijahut Khan, Chief of Pindariies, to remain in Malwa as a special indul¬ 
gence, under the stipulation that be shall reside with his family and dependents at Bhopaul,' 
and subordinate in every lespect to the jurisdiction of the Nawaub, in the same manner as 
the other subjects of that state; and his lordship having further been pleased, in expecta¬ 
tion of his future conduct being in every respect satisfactory, to grant to die said Shujahut 
Khan, for his support and that of his family, an annual stipend of 8,000 Bhopal rupees, 

~ ‘, that 
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that anm will acpordingly be paid to Shujahut Khan in quarteily instalments, by the 
nearest poTtttcal agent or other British officer that may be appointed by (Government, 
o« follows: 

In February of eacli year 

* May - ditto - - - 

- August « ditto - - 

* November ditto - - 

Total Bhopaul Rupees 


500 

600 

500 

500 

2,000 
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(Given under the seal and signature of his Excelleni^ the Governor-general, this 28ih 
day of November 1818. * 


SuNMUD granted to Itaumdhur Khan. 

Whehgas the most Noble tlic Oovcrnor-general in Coiinol iinving lieen pleased to 
grant permission to Naumdhur Khan, Chief of Pindarrics, to lemnin in Malwn ns a 
BiH-cial indulgence in copsideration of his early surrender to the Biitish Government through 
tile medium of tha Nnwjiub of Bhopaul, and of his (urnici service to that state, and undei 
the stipulation that he shall reside with Ins family and dependents at Bhopaul, and lie siih- 
oidinate in eveiy resiiect to the jurisdiction of the Nawaiib, in the same manner ns the other 
subjects of that state , and his lordship having furthci been pleased, in expectation of his 
fiituie conduct being in eveiy respect satisfactory, to grunt to the said Naumdliui Khan, 
for his‘ support and that of his family, an annual stipend of 8,125 Bhopaul rupees, 
that stun will accordingly be paid to Naumdhui Khan, in quarteily iiistalmeiiis, hy the 
nearest political agent or other British officer that may be appointed by Government, as 
follows- 

In February of each year 

- May - ditto - - 

- August - ditto - - - 

- November ditto - - - 

Total Bhopaul Rupees 

In tlie event of Naumdhur Khan continuing to conduct himself to the entire satisfaction 
of the British Government, a suitable provision will be made for his immediate descendants. 

Given under the seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general, this 28th day 
of November 1818, 


- 2,125 

- 2,000 
> 2,000 
- 2,000 

- I 8,125 


SuNNUD granted to Bhow Bam Chvnder BuUar. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindars of the province of Saugur, 
that Bhow Ram Chunder Bull.ir having professetl his obedience and submission to the 
British Government, and in testimony of the anceri^ of his professions yielded, without 
hesitation, on the demand of the British Government, the fort and territories of Mulhar- 
gurh, which he occupied as komavisdar: And whereas Bow Bam Chunder Bullar has 
siibs^uently entered into an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance to the British Govern¬ 
ment, contained in six articles, which ikarnameh he has signed, sealed and delivered to 
the agent of the Governor-Mneral in Bundelcund and Batigur; therefore the British 
Government, in order to mark the approbation with which it regards the ready loyalty and 
submission of the aforesaid Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, is pleased to confer on the said 
Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, a life tenure in the villages and lands speciBed in the subjoined 
Schedule, to be held by him in jaghire, with all zemindaree and other rights appertaining to 
the same. 

It is your duty to acknowledge and obey Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar as the jagbirdar of 
the said villages, and to consider yourselves occount^le to him for all nghts and immunities 
belonging thereto; and it is incumbent on the said Biiow Ham Chunder Bullar to conciliate 
the imiahitants by his good government^ to devote his endeavours to increase the population, 
and to enhance the prosperity of his jaghire, and to employ its resources in the service of the 
British Government. 


/4JW.—VL) 


Bit 4 


Schedule 
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SoHBDULB of ViLtAOBS in tlio Meiial* of JSOnooA and Uahamhf thowiog ttie temporary 
demand fixed for the Tear 187fi Sumvut, till a regular Settlement it made. 


NAMES of VILLAQSS. 


1. —Etowah Khaa 

2 . —Keerie 

3. —Kuirawunie - 

4. -Kerodi Khord 

Kaliooa Klieree - 
G.—Kullooa 

7 _Kuroah 

8 —KotUiema 

9 —DbirooBh 

10 . —Dliyc, Great and Small 

11 . —Oliunorali 

12 . —Roapuorah • 

13_Nanguan 

14. —Pecpul Khiree 

15. -Paleo 

16. —Phootana 

17. —Bindoroti 

18. —Muthoodah * 

19. —Nowulce 

20. —Bhilaualee - 

21 . —Mulwoo 

22. —Munkhiree - - 

23. —Mandya 

24_Kuttalali 

25. —Koonhoo 

26. —Saboha • - 

27. —Hnrruncliuppa • 


175 

375 

275 

350 

71 

150 

200 

70 


207 

100 

85 

250 

184 

275 

SOO 

215 



NAMES of VnXAOEa 

Jamna 

aSMSMd. 


28.—Hynghooiee 

700 



- 

29.—Keerodebaaoorg • 

400 

— 

-e 

- 

Sa—Diishore ... 

200 

- 

- 

- 

Carried forward - 

7,008 

4 

- 

I 

1.—Mohasah Khasa « 

200 




2. —Saliotawarali 

250 


- 


S.—Lukhunkliirree . 

1.70 

.. 


_ 

4.—Nurboonoopoorah 

75 

- 

- 


5.—Rampore ... 

SO 




6.—Burowdha . - - 

75 


.a 

- 

7. —Bhokhary - - - 

8. —Jinabaud ... 

75 

75 

- 

“ 


9.—Huswah ... 

10 


- 


10.—Pandavee - 

375 




11.—Douloutpore • 

90 


.. 


12. —Gugoouoopoorah - 

13. —Dhoodullah 

175 

150 


“ 


14_Gadhah . . . { 

169 

_ 

.. 

- 

15.—Ckoudarah - - -I 

37 



- 

I&—Khoonilee • > - / 




Brought forward for l 

1,9.56 

" 7 ” 


- 

Mehal Etawah -} 

7,008 

4 

- 

- 

Total • Rupees 

8,964 

4 

- 


Obuoation of Allkgiancr and Fidelity to tlie British Govbrnmfnt, entered 

into ond subscribed by Mow Ram Chvnder ISullar licfuie Mr,- ,* Agent of the 

Governor-general in Bundelcund and Sniigur. 

WiiEncAs in consequence of my voluntary and prompt surrender to the officers of the 
Bntish Government of the foit and dependencies of Mnihargurh contained in the jnydnd 
of tlie Oreckur, and held by me ns komavisdar, the British Government, in token of its 
upprobnlion of my ready and clieeiful submission on lliat occasion, is pleased to bestow njion 
me a jaghiic for life of tlic town and niehal of Elawah witli Moliasub, and certain tillages 
belonging to it in ibe dil.ikeh of Saugur, according to a sepninte list; and wherens prepaia- 
tory to my licing invested with a sunnud for the lands and villages composing the said jaghire, 
an obligation of allegiance to the Biitish Government iins been required from me: wherefore, 
in proof of my submission, fidelity and attachment to the British Government, I have pie- 
pared anil do liereliy present to Mr. ——•» agent of the Govcrnor-genei al in Bundelcund 
and Sangur, this Ikarnnmeh, containing the following six ai tides, from which I solemnly 
engage never to deviate or depart in any instance whatever. 

Article 1st.—I engage to conduct myself on nil occasions witli the strictest obedience and 
subnussion to the British Government, oiul to cany its oiders into eficct without murmur or 
del.iy. 

Article 2d.—I engage to entertain no intercourse with any marauders, whether in or 
out of the district of Saugur, and to give them or their families no asylum in my jaghire; 
and if it shall come to my knowledge that any piedatory parties of horse or foot have 
arrived in, or in the neighbourhood of my jaghire, I promise to afford the earliest information 
of such pretiatoiy parties to the officers of the British Goveriinient, and to render all the 
assistance that my means will admit of to attack them, and prevent them from plundering 
the honourable Company’s territories, and 1 engage that on ail such occasions no endeavour 
sliall be wotuiiig on my part to manifest my fidelity and attachment to the British Govern- 
inciif. 

In c.'ise of any cause of quarrel arising between me and any other person, whether on 
adherent of the British Government or independent of its autliority, and on occasion of all 
dhspiites respecting the boundaries of my villages, or on any other subject whatever, I engage 
to represent all the circumstances of the case to the British Government with a view to its 
adjiistincrit of tlie dispute, to abide implicitly by its decision, ond to take no steps whatever 
towards obtaining redress by my own means. 

ARtICLS 
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Atenctx 8d.—I engam to give no esgistanoe, directly or indirectly, to ony person or i mareTav 
diieflain at enmi^ with ue British government; I further engage not to enter nor to permit * 

my followers or dependents to enter into the service of any chieftain, whether on terms of « oo 

friendship with the British Government or not, without the express sanction of the British Appen oix, n o. aw 
Government. Copies of Treatie 

Ahticle 4th.—Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to pass through my jaghire, foe. 

I engage to execute with zeal and alacrity all requisitions I may receive from the com¬ 
manding officer of the British troops in furnishing him with supplies and othei necessary 
articles, and in co-operating, if requisite, for the accomplishment of whatever object he may 
have in view. 

Article 5th.—If any of the inhabitants of the British territory abscond and take refuge 
in any of the villages of my jaghire, I engage to seize and deliver up such persons to the 
officers of the British Government, and to coKiperate cordially with any officer of the British 
Government, who may be sent for the purpose of apprehending such fugitives. 

Article 6tb.—I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of tlie villages com¬ 
prising my jaghire, anti if the property of any inhabitanu or travellers be stolen or robbed 
in any of my villages, I engage to mwe the zemindars of such villages resjwnsible for the 
restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and surrender of Uie thief to the British 
officers; and if any person, amenable to the British law for murder or other crimes, shall 
tAlfw refuge in any of my villages, I engage to apprehend and deliver up such offender to the 
Britilfa Government; and furthei, to give every assistance in my power to any person who 
may be sent on the part of the British Government in pursuit of them. 

I hereby declare that 1 will in no respect whatever omit to fulfil all the conditions of the 
foregoing six articles contained in this obligation. 


ScBEDtrLE of ViiXAOGS in the Mehals of Etawah and Mohasah, showing the temporary 
demand fixed for tho Year 1875 Sumvut, till a regular Settlement is made. 

[ The tame as stated m the preceding page.} 


Tbeaty of Friendship and Alliance between the Honourable English East India 
Company and the Kingdom of Acheen, concluded by the Honourable Sir Thomaa 
Stamjbrd Raffles, Knight^ and Captain John Monchton Coombs, Agent to the Governor- 
general, in the name and on the behalf of the Most Noble Francis Marquess of 
Hastings, Knight of ilie Most Noble Order of the Garter, one of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-general in Council of nil the 
British Possessions in Indio, on the one pair, and his Highness Sree Sultan AUa 
Iddiem Jonhar Aulum Shah, King of Acheen, for himself, his heirs and successors, on 
the other. 

In consideration of the long and uninterrupted peace, amity, and good understanding 
which has subsisted between the Honourable English East India Company, and his Uighness’s 
ancestors, the kings of Acheen, and in order to perpetuate and improve their friendship to 
the advantage and prosperity of their mutual states and subjects, it is hereby agreed and 
determined: 

Article 1st.—There shall bo a perpetual peace, friendship, and defensive alliance between 
the states dominions, and subjects of the high contracting parties neither of whom shall give 
any aid or assistance to the enemies of the other. 

Article 2d. —At the request of his Highness the British Government engages to require 
and to use its influence to effect the removal of Syfftil Aulum from bis Highness’s territories; 
and the British Government further engages to prohibit him or any of his family, as far as 
they may be subject to their authority, from doing or committing m future any act or acts 
tending to prevent or impede the full le-estabTisbment of his Highness’s authority, his 
Highness the^ King enga^ng himself to place at the disposal of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of British India such pension or annuity as it may in its wisdom deem meet to 
recommend for the said Syflbl Aulum on the consideration of his retiring to Penang, and 
engage to relinquish all claims to the sovereignty of Acheen within three months from the 
date hereof. 

Article Sd.—His Highness the King grants to the British Government the free trade 
of ail his ports, and engages that the duties on merchandize levied at these ports shall be 
fixed and declared, and shall also be payable by tbe resident merchant; bis Highness like¬ 
wise engages not to grant or otherwise a monopoly of the produce of his states by any person 
whatever. ' 

Article 4th.—His Highness engages, whenever the British Government may desire it, to 
receive and protect an accredited agent of the British Government with a suitable establish¬ 
ment, who snail be permitted to reside at bis Highness’s court for the purpose of conducting 
the afikirs of tbe Honourable Company. 

AsTtetE 6th.—In consideration of the injury which might result to the British trade 
from its exclusion from the ports of his Highness’s states, not at present subject to bis 
'44fi—'VI.) 3 8 authority, 
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veoketatL 

^ authority, hi| Hi^uesa agrees and oonaanU that the ships and vesaek of Great Britaw 

FOBISOK. shall oontinue their commercial intercourse with the porta of Acheen and Tiliamosawy in 

. . the same manner as heretofore, unless a temporary blockade of these ports, qr either of them, 

Appendix, He. 89k sliall be established by and with the consent of the British Government or resident authority. 

It is clearly understood, however, by the contracting parties, that no warlike stores or arms 
Copies w^eansi, ©f any kind shall be furnished, given, or sol4 to any of his Highness's rebellious subjecu 
by the vessels so trading to the aforesaid ports, under penalty of confiscation of ship and 
cargo. 

Articlx 6th.—H is Highness Sree Sultan Alla Iddein Jowhan Aulum Shah agrees, 

g -omises, and engages himself, his heirs and successors, to exclude the subjects of every other 
uropean power, and likewise all Americans, from a fixed habitation or residence in his 
dominions. He also engages not to enter into any negociations or conclude any treaty with 
any power, prince, or potentate whatsoever, unless with the knowledge and consent of the 
British Government. 

Article 7th.—His Higiinebs engages not to permit the residence in his dominions of any 
British subject to whom the resident agent shall offer any objection. 

Article 8th.—The British Government agrees to give and furnish to his Highness, with* 
out delay, all the arms and military stores which aie detailed in the paper appended to this 
treaty, and signed by his Highness. The British Government likewise agrees to advance to 
his Highness the sum of money therein mentioned as a temporary loan, to be repaid by his 
Highness at lus earliest convenience. 

Article 9th—This tieaty, consisting of nine Articles, has this day been concluded, 
subject to the ratification of the Governor-general within six months from the date hereof; 
but It IS to be understood that the several provisions herein contained may be carried into 
immediate effect without awaiting the said ratification. 

Done at Sridule, near Pider, in the country of Acheen, on the 28d day of April, in the 
year of our Lord 1819, corresponding with the year of the Hegira 1834, and tlie 26th day 
of Jamadil Aker. 

/The Company’eX • (signed) T S. Raffiea. 

* ' John Monckton Coombit 

List of Articles leferred to in the annexnl Treaty, to be furnished by the Honourable 
Enst India Company to his Highness Sree Sultan Alla Iddien Jowhan Aulum Shah, 
agreeably to the stipulation of the 8th Article. 

Arms and Military Stores ■ 

Gunpowder - - . - Forty Barrels. 

Field Pieces - - - - Six Pair Brass Four. 

Round Shot for ditto ... Four hundred 
Grape Shot - - - - - Four hundred. 

Muskets complete ... Four hundred. 

Musket Balls - - - - Thirty Barrels. 

Musket Flints .... Three thousand. 

Cash- 

Spanish Dollars - - - - Fifty thousand. 

Pider, tlie 22d April 1819. 


SuNNUD, under the seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general in Council, 
to Maha Bao Omed Sing, of Kotah. 

To all officers present and to come, officers of the British Government: Be it known-— 

Whereas the friendship subsisting between tlie British Government and the Maha Rao 
Omed Sing, of Kotah, and the good offices rendered by him to the English Government are 
well known and establislied; m consideration of this friendship, the must noble the Marquis 
of Hastings^ Governor-general in Council, through the medium of Captain Tod, has granted 
the sovereignty unto the Maha Rao aforesaid of the undermentioned places, together with 
the relinquishment or mewfee of the tribute of Shahabad, due from the Maha Bao under 
the provisions of the treaty concluded at Delhi, on the 26th December 1817, to be enjoyed 
by him, his heirs and successors 

The Maha Ruo will, therefore, consider himself master of the said places, attach the 
ryots to him by kindness, and take them under his government. No other sh^l interfere 
therein. 

Pergunnahs Dio. 

„ Fuebpuhar. 

» Abore. 

„ Gungrawqr. 

Given under the seal and signature of the Governor^neral in Council, this 85th day of 
September 1819, a. n. — 


Tbakslatio 
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Translation of the Prrliminart Treaty with Ha$$an din Hama. 

Know ^1 men, that Hanan bia Rama has been in the presence of General Sir William 
Grant Keir, and there have passed between them the fi>llowing stipulations: 

Article 1st.—The town of Bas ul Kbjmia and Mabona, and the towers in the Date 
Groves near the town in, shall I'emnin in the hands of the British Government. 

Article 2d.—If any of the vessels of Hassan bin Rama are in Shorgah or Umur ul 
Gywyn or Imdn« or any other of the places to which the general shall go with the force, 
they shall be surrendered to the general, and the general will leave those which are for the 
pearl-fishery and fishing-boats. 

_ Article Sd.—Hassan bin Rama shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are in 
bis possession. 

Article 4th.—After the execution of these enga^ments, Hassan bin Rama shall be 
admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the mendly Arabs. 

End of the Articles. 

Done at Ras ul Khyma, in the forenoon of Saturday the 22d of the month of Rebi ul 
Awal, in the year of the Hegira 1235, (corresponding to the 8th January 1820). 

(signed) W Grant ATeir, (l.8.) 

Miijor-general 

(signed) The signature of Hassan bin JiamOt 

with his own hand. 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with Sultan bin Suggur. 

In the name of Gon, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Sultan bin 
Suggur has been in the presence of General Sir William Grant Keii, and there have passed 
between them the following stipulations: 

Article 1st.—Sultan bin Suggur shall surrender to the general the towers guns, and 
vessels which are in Shargah, Imau, Hinnaal, Gywyn and their dependencies. The general 
will leave the boats which are for the pearl-fishery and fishing-boats, and the remainder of 
the vessels shall be at the disposal of the general. 

Article Sd.—-Sultaii bin Suggur shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are 
in his possession. 

Article 3d.—The general will not allow the troops to enter the town^ to lay them 
waste. 

Article 4th.—After the execution of these engagements, Sultan bin Suggur shall be 
admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly (pocificated) Arabs. 

On these conditions there is a cessation of hostilities between the general and Sultan bin 
Suggur and his followers, with the exception that their boats are not to go to sea. 

Done at Ras ul Khyma, on the 20th of Rebi ul Alwal, in the year 1235, corresponding 
to the Oth of January 1820). 

(signed) W, Grant Keir, {us.) 

Major-general. 

(signed) Sulkm bin Suggur, (l s.) 

with his own hand. 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with the Sheikh of Dubey. 

In the name of Goo, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Mahomed bin 
Kaya bin Zaal, a minor, accompanied by Ahmed bin Futteh, has been in the presence of 
General Sir William Grant Keir, and there have passed between them the following 
stipulations: 

Article Ist—The people of Dubey shall surrender to the general the vessels which are 
in Dubey and its dependencies, and the guns which are in the town and m the towers. The 
generid will have the boats which are in the peiu-l-fishery and fishing boats. 

A rticle 2d.—^The people of Dubey shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such 
are in their possession. 

Article 3d.—^The general will not allow the troops to enter the town to lay it waste, 
and further, os a mark of consideration towards his Highness the Imaun Said bin Sultan, on 
the part of the general, he will not demolish the fort and towers. 

Article 4th.— After the execution of these engagements, Mahomed bin Kaya bin Zaal 
and his followers shall be admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly 
(literally, the padficated) Arabs. 
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On these conditions tlwre is a cessation of bostilUies between the British and Mahomed 
bin Kaya bin Zaa) and bis followers, with the exception that their boats shall not |io to sea. 
Done at Ras ul Khymo, on die 2Sd of Rebi ul Awal, in the year 18S5, (answering to the 


• 2fo.29. 9th January 1820). 
€(^«FTreadei^ 


Miot \ Sheikh Kameya bin Mi 


(signed) W. Grant Keirt (us.) 

Major-general. 
Witnessed by the signature of 
led bin Jabin al Moyeyiny, Sheikh of Kiehmeet 
with bis own hand. 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with Shethh Shakbool bin Dhyab, 
of Abon Dkyabee. 

In the name of Ooo, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Sheikh Shakh- 
bool bin Dhyab, of Falaky, hath been in the presence of General Sir William Grant Keir, 
and there have passed between them the following stipulations: 

Article 1st.—If in Abon Dhyabe^ or any otiier of the places belonging to Sheikh 
Sliakhbool, there are any of the piratical vessels which have been attacked, or may here¬ 
after be attacked by the general during the present war against the pirate^ he shall deliver 
such vessels to the general. 

Article 2d.—Sheikii Shakhbool shall be admitted to the terms of the general treaty 
with the fnendly Arabs. 

Done at lias ul Khyma, on the 25th of Rcbi ul Awal, in the year of the Hegira 1235, 
(corresponding to the 11th January 1820). 

(signed) IV. Grant Keir, (l. s.) 

Major-general. 

(signed) The signature of Sheikh Shaboolt 

with his own hand. 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with Hussan bin Ali. 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate : Know all men, that Hassan bin 
Alt has been in the presence of General Sir William Grant Keir, and there have passed 
betw^n them the following stipulations: 

Article 1st.—If any of the vessels of Hassan bin Ali are in Sborgch, or Urn ul Gywyn, 
or Imdn, or Abon Dyabee, or any other of the places to which the general shall go with the 
force: such vessels shall be surrendered to the general, and the general will leave those that 
are for the pearl-fishery and fishing-boats. 

Article 2d.—Hassan bin Ali shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are in 
his possession. 

Article 3d.—After this, Hassan bin All shall be admitted to the terms of the general 
treaty with the friendly Arabs. 

End of the Articles. 

Issued at Has ul Khyma in the forenoon of Saturd.Ty, the 29th of the month of Rebi ul 
Awal, in the year of the Hegira 1235, (corresponding to 15lh Januaiy 1830). 

(signed) IK. Grant Keir, (us.) 

Major-general. 

(signed) The signature of Hatton bin Ali, 

with his own hmd.* 


Copy of Sdnnud to the Rajah of GvrhmoU, under the Seal and Signature of 
the Governor-general. 

Whereas the provinces heretofore forming the Raj of Gurhwal have come into the 
possession of the British Government; and whereas Rajah Soodersun Sah, a descendant of 
the ancient Rajah of that country, has evinced his zeal and attochment to the British 
Government: the Governor-general in Council has conferred on Sordursun Sah, his heirs 
and successors, in perpetuity, on the conditions hereinafter expressed, the whole of the terri¬ 
tory of Gurhwal, with the following exceptions, that is to say: 

Ist, The districts situated to the eastward of the river Alikanunda, and to the east¬ 
ward of the river Mundagunee, above its confluence with the aforementioned river. 

2dly, The Deyra Doon. 

Sdly, The Fergunnah of Raeen Gar. 

It will be the duty of the Rajah to make such settlement of the country now conferred 
upon him as shall be calculated to promote the happiness and welfare of the inhabitants, and 

to 


* The seal is Captain Thompson’s (l?tb Light Dragoons and Interpreter)^ as Sheikh Hassan bin 
M had no seal at the time of sigoatnre. 
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to gown his subjects with justlt*, and to collect the revcttaes which he wilhppwpriate to 
f to prohibit and prevent the traSc in slaves, which is 

mint Si * ReguJat'ons of the British Government. Whenever the British Govern- - - 

"• ? tj‘® ^“jah «B«'tance in bcegarahs or supplies for the Appendix, No. 29. 

tacility to the subjects oi tlie British Government and otheis trading in his territory, or with ofTreatiea, 

the countries beyond it, and is at all times to conform to the directions of the British *®' 

Government and its officers. The Rcnjah is not to alienate or mortgage any port of his 

poss^ions Without the knowledge and consent of Uic British Guveinment While these 

conditions shall be faithfully observetl, the British Government will guarantee tlie Uajah 

and his posterity in the secure possession of the country now conferred upon him, and will 

defend him against his enemies. 

Fort William, 4lh March 1820. 


(A.) 

Sketch of the Articles proposed by Captain Moresby to his Highness the Imaum of 
Muscat, for the Prevention of the Foreign Slave Trade. 

Article 1st.—The Imaum to agree that all cxtei nal traffic in slaves shall cease and be 
abolished for ever from his dominions and dependencies. 

Article 2d.—^The Imaum to agree that all vessels carrying the flag of his Highness, or 
belonging to or navigated by his subjects found or convicted of being engaged in the traffic 
of slaves to other places than his dominions, shall be considered ns pirates, and confiscated; 
the owners, captain, and officers shall be treated as pirates, and have their goods and piopcrty 
forfeiteil to the Imaum. 

Article Sd.—That all other persons serving on board such vessels as seamen, or in any 
capacity, who shall not give information of such unlawful transactions to the Imaum or liis 
govemora, within three months after the period of the termination of the voyage, shall be 
punished by fine, imprisonment, and corporeal infliction. 

Article 4th—Ilis Highness to engage to deliver up, or cause to be dehvci cd up, all 
British subjects who shall attempt the traffic of slaves; and the Imaum shall imprison suth 
English subjects until an opportunity may offer to give them ovei, wuli tlie pniof of their 
crime, to any of His Britannic Majesty’s cruizer«, or those of the East India Company, or 
others appointed to receive them, it being understood that such British subjects so seized 
shall have been actually detected in embarking slaves, or having them on board as cargo 

Article 5ih.—That no individual may plead ignorance of the limit within which the 
slave trade is confined, the Imnum to agree, that all vessels under his Ilighncss's flag, coin* 
mandeil or owned by any of his subjects found trading in slaves to the southward of tlic 
parallel of Cape Delgado, his Highness’s most southein possessions in Afiica, or to the 
eastward of a line drawn from tliat Cape past the east point of the Isle Socatra on to the 
Persian shore, shall lie liable to seizure and confiscation by any of His Britannic Majesty's 
cruizera or officers of customs, or others deputed by any of Ills Britannic M.ijesty’s 
governors, and dealt with the same as if such ship oi vessel seized was navigated under the 
English flog. 

Article 6th.—Ilis Highness the Imaum must engage to publish in all the dominions and 
dependendes of his government the present treaty, and to consider it equally binding on 
them all. 

And, finally, to agree that the treaty is provisional until ratified and confirmed by 
His Majesty’s ministers on the part of the King of Great Britain; wliich ratification is to 
be forwarded without loss of time to his Highness the Imaum; nevertheless, the treaty is to 
be carried into full effect from the present date. 

Done at Muscat, (signed) F. Moresby, 

29th August 1822. Capt. IL M. S. Menai. 


(B.) 

Fourth Article marked (B.), substituted for the Fourth Article in Paper (A.), the latter 
having been objected to by the Imaum, 

Article 4th.—His Highness engages to appoint, at such places as His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain may wish, habitations for the residence of consuls, agents, and others 
charaed with the suppression of the slave trade by English subjects; such consuls, agents, 
or others are to receive the assistance, on application to his Highness the Imaum, or his 
lieutenant-goTemor, or others, for the apprehension and detention of all English subjects 
who may attempt the traffic. 

Done at Muscat, (signed) F. MoreAy, 

29th August 1822. Capt. H M. S. MenaL 
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Additional ReqnUition made Captain Moresbjf to hia HighnflM tiie Imanm 
of Muteat. 

C)otrito of Treatioat That it may be understood in the moat comprehensive tnanner« where Arab ships are 
^ liable to seizure by English cruizers; after the expiration of four months:, the Iraaom to 

make known that any vessel found with slaves on board as cargo by British cruizers to the 
eastward of a line drawn from Cape Delgado^ passing east of Socotra and on to Dieu Head, 
the western point of the Gulph of Cambay (unless driven by stress of Weather), shall be 
treated by the English in the same manner as if they were under the English flag and 
navigated by English subjects. 

Done at Muscat, (signed) G, F. Moreabjf, 

8th Sept. 1822. Capt H. M. S. Menai. 



(P) 

Additional Requisition altered from the First Proposal in Paper (C.) to his Highness 
the Imaum of Muscat, by Capt Monshy. 

That it may be understood in the most comprehensive manner, where Arab ships are 
liable to seizure by the King of England’s ships employed to prevent the illicit trafiic in 
slaves after the expiration of four months from the date of the treaty ; the Imaum to pro¬ 
claim, that all ships under his flag found with slaves on board os cargo by the King of 
England’s ships employed in the prevention of the traffic, to the eastward of a line drawn 
from Cape Delgado passing 60 miles to the east of Isle S^tra, and on to Cape Dieu (the 
western point of the Gulph of Cambay), unless driven by stress of weather, shall be traated 
in the same manner as if such vessels were under the English flag, and navigated by English 
subjects. 

Done at Muscat, (signed) F. Moresby. 

10th Sept. 1822. Capt. H. M. S. Menai. 


Additional Requisition by Captain More^y 
to the Imaum of Muscat, 


His Highness the Imaum of Muscafs 
Answer. 


That it may be understood in the most 
comprehensive manner where Arab ships ara 
liable to seizure by His Majesty the King 
of England’s cruizers after the expiration of 
four months, the Imaum to authorize that 
the King of England’s cruizers finding Arab 
ships with slaves on board to the eastward of 
a line drawn tiom Cape Delgado passing 
(60) sixty miles east of Socotra, on to Dieu 
Head, forming the western point of the 
Gulph of Cambay (unless driven by stress of 
weather), shall be seized and treated by 
His Majesty’s cruizers in the same manner 
as if they were under the English flag. 


I permit to the Captain of His Majesty 
the King of England's cruizer to seize vessels 
to the eastward of the line drawn by Captain 
Moresby, but confine the permission to the 
King of England's cruizers, and not the 
Company’s. 


Treaty with the Sultan and ’Fumangoag of Johort; 2d August 1824. 

A Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between the Honourable the English East India 
Company on the one side, and their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong of Johore on 
the other, concluded on the second day of August one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four (1624), corresponding with the sixth day of the month of Zulkar, in the year of the 
Hegira one thousand two hundred and thirty-nine (1239) by the above Sultan of Johore, 
his Highness Sultan Hussein Mtdiomed Shah, and me above Tumongong of Johore, Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, on their own behalf; and by John Crawfurd, 
esquire, British resident at Singapore, vested with full powers thereto by the Ri^ht honourable 
William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Governor-general or and for Fort William m Bengal, on 
behalf of the said Honourable English East India Company. 


ARTrciE l8t.--Peace, friendship, and good understanding shall subsist for ever between 
the Honourable the English East India Company and their Highnesses the Sultan and 
Tumongong of Johore, and their respective heirs and suceessora. 

Article 2d.—Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah, and Datu Tumon¬ 
gong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, hereby cede in foil sovereignty and property, to 
the Honourable the English East India Compaq, their heirs and successors for ever, the 
island of Singapore situated in the straits of Malacca, together with the adjacent sea, 
stnut%and islets^ to the axtent of ten geographical mila from thecoastof the aaidnain Udand 
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Abticu 8d.—The Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages, in xK\wraa 
mnsideration of the cession specified in the last article, to pay unto his Highness the sultan 
Hussmn Mahomed Shidi, the sum of Spanish dollars thirty-three thousand two hundred - .. 

S 0OO), together with a stipend, during his natural life, of one thousand three hundred 

DO), Spanish dollars per mensem, and to his Highness the Datu Tumongong Abdul ai . f w i,— 
man Sree Maharajah, the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (26,800) Spanish ^ ^ 

dollars, with a monthly stipend of seven hundred (700) Spanish dollars during his natural 
life. 


ARTictx 4th.—His Highness the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah hereby acknowledges 
to have received from the Honourable the English East India Company, in fulfilment of the 
stipulations of the two last articles, the sum of thirty-three thousand two hundred (33,200) 
Spanish dollars, together with the first monthly instalment of the above-mentioned stipend of 
one thousand three hundred (1,300) Spanish dollars; and his Highness the Datu Tumon¬ 
gong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah also hereby acknowledges to have received from the 
Honourable the English East India Company, in fulfilment of the stipulations of the two last 
articles, the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (26,800) Spanish dollars, with one 
month’s instalment of the above stipend of seven bundled (700) Spanish dollars 

Article 5th.—The Honourable the English East India Company engages to leccive and 
treat their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and Datu Tumongong Abdul 
Rahman Sree Maharajah, with all the honours, respect, and courtesy belonging to their rank 
and station, whenever they may reside at or visit the island of Singapore. 

Article 6th.—The Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages, in the 
event of their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong, their hens or successors, prefcning to 
reside permanenUy in any portion of their own states, and to remove for that purpose from 
Singapore, to pay unto them, that is to soy, to his Highness the Sultan Hussein Mahomed 
Shah, his heir or successor, the sum of twenty thousand (20,000) Spanish dollars, and to his 
Highness the Datu Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, his heirs or successors, the 
sum of fifteen thousand (16,000) Spanish dollars. 

Article 7th.—Their Hidinesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, in consideration of the payment specified in 
the last article, hereby relinquish for tlicmselves, their heirs and successors, to the Honourable 
the English East India Company, their heirs and successors for ever, all right and title to 
every description of immovable property, whether in lands, houses, gardens, orchards or 
timber trees, of which their said Highnesses may be possessed witlnn the island of Singapore 
or its dependencies, at the tune they may think ptoper to witlidrow from the said island, for 
the purpose of permanently residing within their own states; but it is recipiocally and 
clearly understood that the provisions of this article shall not extend to any description 
of property which may be held by any follower or retainer of their Highnesses, beyond 
the precincts of the ground at present allotted for the actual residence of their said High¬ 
nesses. 


Article 8th.—Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah hereby engage, that as long as they shall con¬ 
tinue to reside within the island of Singapore, or to draw their respective monthly stipends 
from die Honourable tlie English East India Company, os piovided for m the present treaty, 
they shall enter into no alliance, and maintain no correspondence with any foreign power or 

S tentBte whatsoever, without the knowledge and consent of the said Honourable English 
ist India Company, their heirs and successors. 

Article 9th.—The Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages, that 
in the event of their Highnesses the Sultan Hussen Mahomed Shah and the Datu Tumon¬ 
gong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah removing from the bland of Singapore, as contem¬ 
plated in the 6th article, and being distressed within their own territories, on such lemoval 
to afford them, either at Singapoie or Prince of Wales’s Island, a personal asylum and 
protection. 

Article 10th.—^'Fhe contracting parties hereby stipulate and agree, that neither party 
shall be bound to interfere in the internal concerns of the other government, or in any poli¬ 
tical dissensions or wars which may arise within their respective territories, nor to support 
each other by force of arms against any third paity whatsoever. 

Ar ticle lltb.—The contracting parties hereby engage to use every means within their 
power respectively, for the suppression of robbery and piracy within the straits of Malacca, 
M well Ob the other narrow seas, straits, and rivers bordering upon or within their respective 
territories, in as far as tlie game shall be connected with the domititons and immediate 
interests of their said Highnesses. 

Article 12tli.—Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah hereby engage to maintain a free and 
ii f^ahfM’kipd trade every where within their dominions, and to admit the trade and traffic of 
the British nation into all the ports and harbours of the kingdom of Johore and lU dependen¬ 
cies, on the terms of the most favoured nation. 

Article ISth.—- The Honourable tlie English East India Company hereby engages, as 
long os their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu Turn ^^ * 
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^ Rahmm Srec Maiharajah shi^ continue to reude in the island of Singapore, not to permit 
any retainer or follower of their «id Highnesses, who shall desert from thmr actual senrlce^ 
f to dwell or remain in the island of Sinsapore or ite dependencies. But it is hereby clearly 

^ understood that all such retainers and followers shall be natural born subjects of such parts 

Copies Treaties, of their Highnesses* dominions only, in which their authority is at present substantially 
6m. established, and that their names, at die period of entering the services of their Highnesses, 

shall have been duly and voluntarily inscribed in a register to be kept for that purpose by 
the chief local authority for the time being. 

Abticus 14tb.—It is hereby naturally stipulated for and agreed, that the conditions of 
all former conventions or agreements enteretl into between the Honourable the English 
East India Company and their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong of Johore, shall be 
considered as abrogated and annulled accordingly, always however with the exception of 
such prior conditions as have conferred on the Honourable the English East India Company 
any riglit or title to the occupation or possession of the island of Singapore and its depen¬ 
dencies, as above mentioned. 


Done and concluded at Singapore, the day and year above written. 



( The Company’s \ 
Wafer Seal } 


(signed) J. Crawfvrd. 

(signed) Amherst. 

Edwd Paget. ( The G» O*-* \ 

Jno FendalL \3tixuaeStSL) 


Ratifieii by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, at Fort 'William 
in Bengal, this nineteenth day of November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four.. 


Agbeembnt between bis Majesty Abul Mosuffer Moizood Deen Ghazeevor Deen 
Hydcr Shall, King of Oude, and the Bntisli Government, on account of a sum which the 
former has given as a loan to the Honourable Company, settled by His Majesty, on his 
part, and by M Ricketts, Esquire, Resident at the Court of Luenow, in virtue of full powers 
m him by tlie Right honouiable William Put, Lord Amhurst, Governor-general in Council, 
&& &c. &c &c. 

AitTicLE 1st.—His Majesty the King of Oude has given ns ii loan for ever to the 
Honourable Company one crore of rupees; the interest whereof being five lacs of rupees 
per annum, ivill be paid from the first Mobnrrum, ono thousand two liundred and forty-one 
Hijerah, to the persons hereafter particularized by monthly instalments, and the interest of 
this sum will always remain at nve per cent, per annum, though the British Government 
may reduce their interest below, or raise it above the aforesaid rate. 

Ahticle 2d.—'Hiis loan is made in perpetuity. The soveriegns of the kingdom of 
Oude shall never have the power to take it back, nor shall they exercise any interference 
with Its interest. 

Article 3d.—The British Government guarantee that it will pay, for ever, the monthly 
sums hereafter mentioned out of the interest of the above loan, to the persons set down in the 
instrument, in that current coin of the place where they may reside, without any deduction 
whatsoever. 

Article 4tli.—The Honourable Company will always protect Uie lionour of the stipen¬ 
diaries, who will be paid out of this fund; and it will be the protectors of their possessions, 
such as liouses and gardens (whether bestowed by the King of Oude, or purchased or built 
by liiemselves) from the hands of the sovereigns aiid their enemies; and in whatever city 
or country they may be, their allowance will be paid to them tliere. 

Article 5th.—Tliis agreement having been settled by his Majesty the King of Oude, for 
himself, and by M. Ricfoitts, Esquire, Resident at the Court of Luenow, on the part of 
the British Government, the Resident at Lucknow lias delivered one copy thereof, in Persian 
and English, signed and sealed by him, to his Majesty the King of Oude, from whom he 
has received a counterpart, also duly executed by his Majesty. The Resident engages to 
procure and deliver to his Majesty the King of Oude a copy of the same under the seal and 
signature of the Riglit honourable the Governor-geneial in Council, when that executed by 
the Resident will be returned. 

Interest, rupees five lacs per annum, by solar years. Twelve months, at per month, rupees 
forty-one thousand six hundred and sixty-six, ten annas and eight English pice. 

To tlie persons attached to the new Janamberee Nujuf Ushruf, according to a separate 
detail, rupees one thousand one hundred end thirty-seven, ten annas and eight pice 
(B* 1,137. lOo. 8 p.) 

*rhis 
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Tliis ttam trtll be paid for ever to the person who will be appointed to the charge of the 
loiambardi through the King, and its Amiah or officer will be kept or discharged at the FOREIGN, 

pleasure of the superintendent. ^ 

Nurowal Mabarnk Mahul, Rupees ten thousand iR* 10,000). Agpett^ N<k1Ri 

This allowance will be paid to the Begum Nawao Mobaruk Muhul during her lifetime, rrminn nf ' W--"*- 
and after her demise, one-third of the allowance will be paid to any person or for any pur- ' Ho, ' 

pose she may will ; the remaining two-thirds, and whatever may be the saving of the one- 
third, agreeably to the will, which will be an addition to the two-thirds, or in case of her 
not making a will, the whole allowance is to lie divided into two equal parts, one-half to bo , 

given to the Niyuf Usruf, and the other half for Kerbulla to the High Priest and Nujawurs 
(or persons who have iu charge), on the part of the said King, that his Majesty might 
thereby derive its bene&ts, 

Sultan Mariam Begum, Rupees two thousand five hundred (R* 2,500). 

To be given during the lifetime of Sultan Mariam Begum, as to Nawaub Mobaruk 
Muhul, and after her death to be appropriated in the same manner. 

Moontaa Moohul, Rupees one thousand and one hundred (R* 1,100). 

As the foreraing. 

Surfraa Muhul, Rupees one thousand one hundred (R* 1,100). 

Ditto. ditto. 

The servants and dependents of Surfraz Muhul, as per separate list. Rupees nine hundred 
and twenty-nine (R* 029). 

To be paid in perpetuity, as per separate statement The allowance of persons dying 
without heirs to be added to the sumb for Niijuf Usruf and Kerbulla Nawaub Moatummud 
ood Dowla Behauder, Rupees twenty thousand (R* 20,000). 

This allowance is to be paid in perpetuity to the Nuwab and his heir. It will be paid in 
perpetuity, after liis demise, agreeably to his will, to his sons, daughters and wives, and 
other dependents. If it happen that he makes no will, in thot case the allowance is to be 
given to his lawful heirs, according to the laws of inheritance, m confoimity to the tenets 
of the Sheeas. The allowances winch are assigned to his wife, one son and a daughter from 
this fund, as specified below, are also to be continued in perpetuity separately, and whatever 
the number may bequeath to them out of the allowance is to be given to these three persons 
from the Nawaub's allowance, according to law. 

Nawaub Begum, the wife of Nawaub Moatummud ood Dowla, Rupees two thousand 
(R* 2,000). 

This allowance is to be paid to her during her lifetime, ond after her death to be paid to 
her lawful heirs in perpetuity, according to the laws of inheritance, in conformity to the 
tenets of the Shccas. 

Nawaub Auleeah Begum, the daughter of the said Nawaub, Rupees one tliousand 
(R* 1,000\ 

According to the forgoing rule— 

Ameen ood Dowla B^auder, son of the Nawaub, Rupees two thousand (11* 2,000). 

According to the foregoing rule— 

Done at Luciiow, the 1st Moliurruni, one thousand two hundred and foity-one Hegira, 
corresponding with the 17th August 1825. 

(signed) M. Bicketts, Resident. 

(signed) Amherti, 

J. B. Harrington. 

W. B. Bagkg. 

Ratified by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, this thirteenth day of September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, a. d. 


Articles of Agreement concluded between Shqjee CheUrapully Maharaj Kurraveer, the 
Rajah of Colapore, and the Biitich Government. 

Preamble: —Whereas a treaty of peace and friendship was concluded between the 
British Government and the Rajah of Colapoie on the 1st of October 1812; and whereas 
certain misunderstandings have since arisen: with o view to the removal of those misunder¬ 
standings, and to the confirmation of the alliance, the following articles have been agreed on 
between the two Governments: 

Article 1st.—Such parts of the foitner treaty, concluded on tlie 1st October 1812, as 
are not effected by the provisions of the preK*nt engagement, shall remain in full forces and 
are mutually binding on the contracting parties. 

Article 2d—I'he Rajah of Colapore eng^es to reduce his army to the peace esta¬ 
blishment, and never to raise or assemble such a three as shall be likely to endanger the public 
tranquillity within or without his territories, unless with the previous consent of the British 
Government The Rajah furtlier engages to attend to the advice of the British ^vernment 
op all measures calculated to affect the public tranquillity; but this Article is nowise to 
dimini^ the independence of the s«d Rajah as a sovereign prince. 

(440.—VI.) 8 T Article 
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i^r^' MXioLt SA-f-Th^ Katnh of Colapore engaj[<» never (o woltot Hindoo Bno Ghntlw 
. Kliguleiir, or Harrain Rao Gorepnun, Echdcurrinjeecnri in the Onjoytncfnt flf their respo 
. tivecustoma 

^ Akticlb 4th.—The diitricii of Chnckoree w>d Manoole were tmnaferred to the R^ah 
(^esofTientiet* of CJolopore by a sunnud, under the signature of Miyoivgeneral Sir Tbomaa Munro» 
fco. Baronet, k. c, b., but have not yet been mentioned in any treaty or agreement} the Honour¬ 

able India Company now acknowledges them to he ceded to the Rajah of Colapore in 
. full sovereignty, tlie Rajah engaging on his part to respect the nghu and privileges of the 

aemindars, enamdars, and wuttnndars of the Sind districts 


Abticls 5th.—His Highness the Rajah of Colapore hereby recognises the award of the 
British Oovemnient, made in 1822, relative to the half umds in the Sawaunt Warree terriu 
tory, and engages to re»pect the rights of the Warree state conferred by that award. He 
also consenu to the territorial arrangement of assigning to him an equivalent in land in 
such part of the Carnatic collectorate as may be allotted to him by the British local 
author! tica 


Article 6th.—The Rajah of Colapore engages never to grant an asylum to the enemies 
of the British Government, nor to retels. The Rajah also promises, that if any robbers or 
other offenders issuing from bis temtorieH, shall commit robberies or other offences in that 
of the British Government or of other states, his Highness will apprehend tliem, and deliver 
them up; and his Highness further consents, that in cose he shall not fully restrain such 
offenders, the British Government shall give due notice to the Rajah, and shall, after such 
notice, be competent at all times to send its troops and police into his Highness' territories 
for the apprehension of the said offenders, and his Highness shall afford any necessary 
assistance to the troops or police to enable them to discover and apprehend the objects of 
their pursuit. If any persons who have committed offences in the Rajah's territory shall 
take lefuge. in that ot the Company, the British Government will, after due investigation, 
adopt such measures in regard to the said offenders, ns equity and justice may appear to 
require, adopting at the same time every means to prevent their committing any act inju¬ 
rious to the territories of the Kajab. 

Abticle 7lh.—The R^ah of Colapore promises to continue to Bhow Maharaj and 
Baba Maharaj their respective lands and rights agreeably to the Schedule annexed. 

The guarantee of the British Government to tlie enjoyment of the almve lands and rights 
shall only continue during tlie lifetime of the above-mentioned persons; but the rights of 
their descendants, as founded on sunnud or custom, shall not be prejudic^ by the cessation 
of the said guarantee. 

Article 8th.—The Rajah having given his unqualified assent to the demand upon him 
for the injuries occasioned to the several individuals whose posssssions and rightt he had 
invaded, according to the Schedule annexed, hereby agrees to pay such demand as may be 
adjusted, after a full investigation into the extent of the losses actually incurred, and in 
failure tliereof, within sixty days after such final aitjustraeiU, to transfer to the British 
Cinvernrneiit such portion'i of the pergunnahs of Cluckodcy and Munowle, as were formerly 
ceiled to the Colupore Rajah, and for such term of yeai s os may he necessary to collect a 
sum equal m the amount due, the Principal Collector and Political Agent engaging on his 
part to render a laitliful account of the sum collected and expenses of ninnagenient during 
the occupation of those pergunnahs. 

This agieement ngieed to at Colapore on the 30th Decembci 1825, between J. H. Baber, 
ICsquiie, Political Agent, on the one part; and by Kiisttia Rao Girde, and Jeeva Rao, 
Jawda, Havddor, on the other; it is coiiliinitd with ceitaiii modifications by the Governor 
in Council of Bombay, on the 24tli January 1826, and will be binding on both parties 
unless disapproved by the Governor-generol in Council. 


Treaty of Peace with the King of Ava, 

Treaty of Peace between the Honourable East India Company, on the one part, and 
his Majesty the King of Ava, on the other, settleil by Major-general Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, K. c. B. and K. c. T. 8n commanding the expedition, and Senior Commissioner in Pegue 
and Ava, 'I'hoinas Campbell Robertson, Esq. Civil Commissioner in Pegue and Ava, and 
Henry Ducie Chads, Esq. Captain commanding His Britannic Majesty's and the Honour¬ 
able Company’s Naval Force on the Irrawuddy River, on the part of the Honourable 
Company, and by Meogvee Maba-meer-klah Kyanteii Woodgyee, Lord of Ley-kaing, 
and Mengyee .Maha-men^lah-thuhah-thoo-Alween-woon, Lord of the Revenue, on the part 
of the King of Ava, who liave each communicated to the other their full powers, agre^ to 
and executetl at Yandaboc, in the kingdom of Ava, on the twenty-fourth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, oorrespondii^ with ue 
fourth day of decrease of the Moon Taboung in tlie year one thousand one hni^r^ and 
elgbty>«even Gandina sera. 

Article 1st—There shali be penpctual peace and fricndriiip between the Honounihle 
Ca wp i m y, on the one pent, and his Majesty the King of Ava, on the other, 

Asnoui 
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A«Titl>« M^eaty th^ King of Ava renouoeea all claims upon, and will abstain 

from all fnturo interference with, the principality of Assam and its dependencies; and also 
with the cimtiguoiis petty states of Cachar and Jvntea. With regard to Miininpore, it is 
stipulated, that diould Gumhheer Sing desim to idum to that countiy, he shall be recog- 
oiled by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof. 

Aoticle Sd.—To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary line between thd 
two glwat nations, the British Government will retain the conquered provinces of Arracan, 
including the four divisions of Arracan, Ramree, Cheduba and Sandowny, and his Majesty 
the King of Ava cedes all right thereta The Unounpectuwmein, or Arracan Mountains 
^known in Arracan by the name of the Yeomatouiig, or Pokhinglouiig Range,) will lieiioe- 
iortb form the boundary between the two great nations on that side. Any doubts regarding 
the said line of demarcation will bu settled by Commissiunels appointed by the respective 
Governments for tliat purpose, such Comniissioners from both powers to be of suitable and 
corresponding rank. 
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ArtIclb 4th.—His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the British Government the con¬ 
quered provinces of Yeh Tnvoy and Merguo and Tenasseriro, with ihe islands and depen- 
doncies thereunto appertaining, taking the Sateuii Kiver as the hue of demaication on tliat 
frontier; any doubts regarding their buiitidartes will lie settled as specified in the concluding 
pai t of Article 3d. 


Article 5th —In proof of the sincere disposition of the Burmese Governnient to main¬ 
tain the relations of peace and amity between the nations, and as part indemnification to the 
British Government for the expenses of the war, his Majesty the King ot Ava agrees to pay 
die sum of one crore of rupees. 

Article 6ili.— No person whatever, whether native or foreign, is hereafter to be molested 
by either party on account of the pan which he may have taken or have been compelled to 
take in the present war. 

Article 7th.—In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and peace hereby 
established between the two Governments, it is agreed that accieditcd ministers, ictniningan 
escort or safeguard of fifty men from each, shall leside at the Durliar ot the other, who snail 
be permitted to purchase or to build a suitable place of lesidcnce of permanent materials; 
anil a Commercial Treaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantage, will be entered into by 
the two high contracting powers. 

Article 8th.—All public and private ilebts contracted by either government, or by the 
sulijects of either government with the others, previous to the war, to lie recognized and 
liquidated upon the same principles of honour and good faith as if hostilities had not taken 
place between the two nations, and no advantage sliall be taken by eitlier part^ of the period 
that may have elapsed since tlie delits were incuired, or in consequence of the war, and 
according to tlic univeisal law ot nations; it is fuitber stipulated that the property of all 
British subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the King of Ava shall, m the 
absence of legal heirs, ^ placed in the hands of the Biitish resident or consul in the said 
dominions, who will dispose <if ilie same according to the tenor of British law. In like 
manner the property of Burmese subjects, dying under tlie same ctrcumstaiices in any part of 
the British dominions, shall be made over to the minister or other autlioiily delegated by 
his Burmese Majesty to the Supreme Goveinment of Iiidi.i. 

Article 9th.—The King of Ava will alKilish all exactions upon British ships or vessels 
in Burinan ports that aie not required Ironi Burmah ships or vessels in British poiis; nor 
shall slops or vessels, the propeity ofBiitish subjects, whether European or Indian, entering 
the llangoon River or oilier ilurninn pons, be required to land their gun, or unship their 
rudders, or to do any other act not required of Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

Article lOtb.—’I'lie good and faithful ally of the British Goveinment, his Majesty ihe 
King of Siam, linving taken u pait in tiie present wai, will, to the fullest extent, os tar ns 
regards his Majesty and his siihjecls, be included in the above tienty. 

Article llth—This treaty to be ratified by the Burmese nutliorities competent in the 
like cases, and the ratification to be uccompani^ by all British, whether European oi native, 
American, and other prisoners, who will ne delivered over to the British Commissioners. 
The British Commissioners on their part engaging that the said treaty shall be riiUtled by the 
Right honourable the Governor-general in Council; and the ratification shall be delivered to 
his Majesty the King of Ava in four months, oi sooner if possible; and all the Burmese 
prisoners shall in iike manner be delivered over to their own government as soon os they 
arrive from Bengal. 


(signed) Largten Meotya Ifoonffe. 


(signed) A. Campbell, (l.8.) 
Major-general and 
Senior Commissioner. 


(wgnrd) 


Shwaguin Boon Atauoon, 


( 


Sealer the\ 
hootoo, f 


(signed) T. C. Hoberteon, (l.8.) 

Civil Commissioner. 


(signed) H. D. Chads, (l. s.) 

Captain Royal Navy. 
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or Adoitionai. Anncue.—The British Comniisriunera being most anxiously desiroiis lo 

FOBEXQH. oianifest the sincerity of their wish for peam, and to make the immediate exeeution of the 
AnJeie of this treaty ns little irksome or inconrenient as possible to his Majesty the King 
Appendia^ No. 29. of Ava, consent to the following aiTangements with respect to the division of the sum tots^ 
f* *TZ .. as specified in the article before referred to, into instalmentt, vit., upon the payment of 26 
Copies Treaties, of rupees, or one-fourth of the sum total (the other articles of the treaty being executed), 
^ the army will retire to Rangoon. Upon the further payment of a similar sum at that place, 

within 100 days from this date, with the proviso as above, the army will evacuate the 
dominions of his Majesty the King of Ava with the least passible delay, leaving the remaining 
moiety of the sum total to 1m paid by equal annual instalments in two years from this 24tb 
day of February 1826, a. d. througlt tlie consul or resident in Ava cxr Pegue, on the part 
of the Honourable the East India Company. 

(signed) Largetn Meeonga Wotmgtt. (signed) C. (l. s.) 

Major-general and 
Senior Commissioner. 

.. e,. . .. /SestoftliaX (signed) r. C.jRoJertson, (i* &) 

(signed) SJMogum Worn Atawom. [ Looteo. ^ ^ ® ' Civil Commissioner. 


Ratified by 
Bengal, this 1 


(signed) H. D. Chads, (i. s.^ 

Captain Royal Navy. 


(signed) Amherst. 

Combarmere. \ 

J. H. Harringtm. 

W.B Bayley. 

the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, at Fort William in 
1th day of April, in the year of our Lord 1826. 


(signed) Georgs Siointon, Sec^. to the Govi 


Treatt between the Honourable East India Company and the King of Siam. 

The powerful lord who is in possession of every good and every dignity, the god Boodb, 
who dwells over every head in the city of the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-ther-sye 
(titles of the King of Smm), incomprehensible to the head and brain. Tlie sacred beauty of 
the royal palace, serene and miallible there (titles ut the Wiiugno oi second King of Siam) 
have bestowed their commands upon tlie heaiis of their Excultencies, the ministers of higii 
rank, belonging to the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-thei-sye, to assemble and 
frame a treaty with Captain Henry Burney, the Englisli envoy on the pait of the English 
Government, the Honourable Ea-st India Company, who govern the couniiies in India 
belonging to tlie English, under die authority of the King and Parliament of England; and 
the Right honourable Lord Amherst, Governor of Bengal, and other English officers of 
high rank, have deputed Captain Burney as an envoy to represent them, and to frame a 
Treaty with their Excellencies, the ministers of higii rank, belonging to the sacred and great 
kingdom ol Si-a-}o<.-ther-sye, in view that die Siamese and English nations may become 
great and true friends; connected in love and afieclion, witli genuine candour and sincerity 
on both sides. The Siamese and English finme two uniform copies of a Treaty, in order 
that one copy may be placed in the kingdom of Siam, and that it may become known 
throughout every great and small province subject to Siam; and in order that one copy 
may be placed in Bengal, and that it may iMcome known throughout every great and 

small province subject to the English Goveriimcnt, both copies of the Treaty will be 

attested by the royal seal, by the seals of their Excellencies, the ministers of high rank in 
the city of the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-ther-sye, and by the seals of the Right 
honourable Lord Amherst, Governor of Bengal, and of the other English officers of high 
rank. 

Article 1st.—The English and Siamese engage, in friendship, lore, and afieclion, with 
mutual truth, sincerity and candour. The Siamese must not m^itate or commit evil, so 
as to molest the English in any manner. The English must not meditate or commit evil, to 

as to molest the Siamese in any manner. The Siamese must not go and molest, attack, dis¬ 

turb seize or take any place, territory or boundary belonging to the English in any country 
subject to the Englisli. The English must not go and molest, attack, duturb, seize, or take 
any place, territory or boundary belonging to the Siamese in any country sutgect to the 
Siamese. The Siamese shall settle every matter within the Siamese boundaries^ according 
o their own will and customs. 

Article 2d.—Should any place or country subject to the English do anything that 
may offend the Siamese, the Siamese shall not go and injure such place or countiy, but first 
report the matter to the English, who will examine into it with' truth and sincerity; snd if 
the fault lie with the EuglisTi, the English shall punish according to the fault. Should any 
place or country subject to the Siamese do anything that may offend the Englisli, the 
English shall not go and injure such place or country, but first report the matter to the 
Siamese, who will examine into it with truth and rincerity; and if the fault lie with Ae 
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Siamese, the Siamese shall punish according to the &ult. Should any Siamese place or or 

country, that is near an En^li>i> country, collect at any time an army, or a fleet of boats, FOREIGN. 

if the chief of the English country inquire the object of such force, tl»e chief of the - 

Siamese country must declare it. Shomd any English place or country, t!)at is near a Appendix, No. 9% 
Siamese country, collect at any time an army, or a fleet of boats, if the chief of the Siamese « . "7^^, > 
country inquire the object of such force, the chief of the English country must declare it. ^Treatiesr' 

Article Sd.—In places and countries belonging to the Siamese and English, lying near 
theit- mutual borders, whether to the east, west, north or south, if the En^ish entertain a 
doubt as to any boundary that has not been ascertained, the chief on the side of the English 
must send a letter with some men and people from Ins frontier posts, to go and inquire from 
the nearest Siamese chief who shall depute some of his officers and people from his frontier 
posts, to go with the men belonging to the Englisii chief, and point out and settle the 
mutual boundaries, so that they may be ascertained on hbth sides in a friendly manner. If 
a Siamese chief entertain a doubt as to any boundary that has not been ascertained, the 
chief on the side of the Siamese must send a letter with some men and people from his 
frontier post, to go and inquire from the nearest English chief, who shall depute some of 
bis officers and people from his frontier posts, to go with the men belonging to the Siamese 
chief, and point out and settle the mutual twundaries, so that they may ascertained on 
both sides in a friendly manner. 

Article 4th.—Should any Siamese subject run and go and live within the boundaries 
of the English, the Siamese must not intrude, enter, seize or take such person within the 
English boundaries, but must report and ask for him in a proper manner; and the English 
shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not Should any English subject run and go and 
live within the boundaries of the Siamese, the Englidi must not intrude^ enter, seize or take 
such person within the Siamese boundaries, but must report and ask for him in a proper 
manner; and the Siamese shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not. 

Article 5th.—The English and Siamese having concluded a treaty, establishing a sincere 
friendship between them; merchants, subject to the English, and their ships, junks and boats, 
may have intercourse and trade with any Siamese country which has much mercliandize; 
and the Siamese will aid and protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with facility. 

Merchants, subject to the Siamese, and their boats, junks and ships, may have iiuercouise 
and trade with any English country; and the English will aid and protect them, mid permit 
them to buy and sell with facility. The Siamese desiring to go to an English coiintiy, or 
the English desiring to go to a Siamese country, must conform to the customs of the place 
or country on either side; should they lie ignoiant of the customs, the Siamese or ICoglish 
officers must explain them. Siamese subjects who visit an English country, must conduct 
themselves according to the established laws of the English country in every particular. The 
English subjects who visit a Siamese country, must conduct themselves according to the 
established laws of the Siamese country in every particular. 

Article 6th.—Merchants subject to the Siamese or English, going to tiade either m 
Bengal, or any country subject to the English, or at Baiikpk, or in any countiy subject 
to the Siamese, must pay the duties upon commerce according to the customs of the place 
or country on either side; and such merchants and the inhabitants of the countiy siiall be 
allowed to buy and sell without the intervcntiou of other pei'sons in such countries. Should 
a Siamese or English merchant have any complaint or suit, he must complain to the officeis 
and governors on either side; and tliey will examine and settle the same accoiding to the 
estaUished laws of the place or country on either side. If a Siamese or English merchant 
buy or sell, without inquiring and ascertaining whether the seller or buyer M of a bad or 
good character; and if he meet with a bad man, who takes the property and absconds, the 
rulers and officers must make search and produce the person of the ab^nder, and invesiU 
gate the matter with sincerity. If the oarty possess money or property, he can be made to 
pay; but if he do not possess any, or if he cannot be apprehended, it will be the merchant’s 
own fault. 

Article Tth.— A merchant subject to the Siamese or English, going to trade in any 
English or Siamese countiy, and applying to build godowns or houses, or to buy or hire 
shops or houses, in which to place his merchandize, the Siamese or English officers and 
rulers shall be at liberty to deny him permission to stay. If they permit him to stay, he 
shall land and take up his residence according to such terms as may be mutually agreed 
on; and die Siamese or English officers and rulers will assist and take proper care of htiii, 
preventing the inhabitants ot the country from oppressing him, and preventing him from 
oppressing the inhabitants of the country. Whenever a Siamese, or English merchant or 
subject, who has nothing to detain him requesu permission to leave the country, and to 
embark with bis property on board of any vessel, be shall be allowed to do so with facility. 

Article 8tb.—If a merchant desire to go and trade in any place or country belonging to 
the English or Siamese, and his ship, boat or junk meet with any injury whatever, the 
English or Siamese officers shall adbra adequate assistance and protection. Should any 
vessel belonging to the Siamese or English be wrecked in any place or country where the 
English ot Siamese may collect any of the property belonging to such vessel, the English 
or iiliamese officers shall make proper inquiry, and cause the property to be restored to its 
owntir,'or in cose of his deatb, to his heir, and the owner or heir >wili give a proper 
(445«»VI) 8 t 8 remunerauon 
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^ „ remuneMtioit le di« pernoiM who may faava collected the propertyn If any fHamew ctf 
FOBBIBN^ En{^ wt^t die in an English or Siamese Oouotry, whateirer property be may leave shall 
liiii iiintu TirTen ** delivered to his heir; if die heir be not living in the same oouuU^t and unable to come, 
^Ppe wBift J io.au. appoint a person by letter to receive the property, the whole of it shall be delivered to sudi 

Ogplasoflhetilaa, I^***"* 

Ben Abticuc 9th^Merchant8 sul^ect to the English, desiring to enttle and trade iH any 

Siamese country, with which it has not been the custom to have trade and iutereoune, 
must first go and inquire of the Governor of the country. Should any country have no 
merchandise, the Governor shall inform the ship that has oome to trade, that there is ocme. 
Should any country have merchandise sufficient for a ship, the Governor shall allow her to 
come and trade. 


Abticle 10th.—The English and Siamese mutually agree, that there shall be an 
unrestricted trade between them in the English countries of Prince of Wales' Island, 
Malacca and Singapore, and the Siamese countries of Ligore, Mertiilony, Singora, Patam, 
Junkoeylon, QuMa, and other Siamese provinces. Asiatic merchants of the English 
countries, not being Burmese, Peguers or descendants of Europeans, shall be allowed to 
trade freely overland, and by means of the rivers Asiatic merchants, not being Burmese, 
Peguers or descendants of Europeans, desiring to enter into and trade with the Siamese 
dominions, from the countries of Meigni, Tavoy, Tenasserim and Ye, Which are now sul^eet 
to the English, will be allowed to do so freely, overland and by water, upon the English 
furnishing them with proper certificates; but mercboots are forbidden to bring opium, 
which is positively a contraband article in the territories of Siam; and should a merchant 
introduce any, the Governor shall seize, burn and destroy the whole of it. 

Article 1 1th.—If an Englishman desire to transmit a letter to any person in a Siamese 
or other country, such person only, and no other, shall open and look into the letter. If 
a Siamese desire to transmit a letter to any person in an English or other country, sndi 
person only, and no other, shall open and lo^ into the letter. 

Abticle 12th.-^Slam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt commerce In tlie states of 
Tringano and Calantan. English merchants and subjects shull have trade and intercourse 
in future with the same facility and freedom as they have heretofore bad, and the English shall 
not go and molest, attack or disturb those states upon any pretence whatever. 

Article IStb.*—I1ie Siamebe engage to the English that the Siamese shall remain in 
Queda, and take proper care of that country and of its people; the inhabitants of Prince of 
Wales’ Island and of Queda shall have trade and intercourse as heretofore; the Siamese 
shall levy no duty upon stock and provisions, such us cattle, buffaloes, poultry, fish, paddy, 
and rice, whicli the inhabitants of Prince of Wales’ Island, or ships there, may have occasion 
to purchase in Queda; and the Siamese shall not farm the mouths of rivers or any stream 
in Queda, but shall levy fair and proper import and export duties. The Siamese f^urther 
engage, that when Chao Phyer, of Ligore. returns from liankok, lie shall release the slaves, 
personal servants, family and kindred belonging to the former Governor of Queda, and 
permit them to go and live wherever they please. The English engage to the Siamese, 
that the English do not desire to take possession of Queda, that they will not attack or 
disturb it, nor permit the former Governor of Queda, or any of his followers, to attack, 
disturb or injure in any manner, the territory of Queda, or any other territory subject to 
Siam. The English engage that they will make arrangements for the former Governor of 
Queda to go and live in some other country, and not at Prince of Wales’ Island or Prye, or 
in Perak, Salengore, or any Burmese country. If the English do not let the former 
Governor of Quraa go and live in some other country, as here engaged, the Siamese may 
continue to levy an eraurt duty upon paddy and rice in Queda. I'be English will not 
prevent any Siamese, Cfhinese or other Asiatic, at Pnnee of Wales’ Island, »om going to 
reside in Queda if they desire it 

Article 14th.—The Siamese and English mutually engage, that the Rajah of Perak 
shall govern his country according to his own will. Should he desire to send the gold and 
silver flowers to Siam as heretofore, the English will not prevent his doing as he may desire. 
If Chao Phya, of Ligore, desire to send down to Perak, with friendly intentions, 40 or dO 
men, whether Siamese, Chinese or other Asiatic subjects of Siam; or if the Rajah of Perak 
desires to send any of his ministers or officers to seek Chao Phya, of Ligore^ the English 
shall not forbid them. The Siamese or English shall not send any force to go and molest, 
attack or disturb Perak. The English will not allow the Stote of Salengore to attack Or 
disturb Perak, and the Siamese shall not m and attack or disturb Salengore. The amngo* 
ments stipulated In these two last articio respecting Perak and Queda, Chao I*hya, of 
Ligore, atiall execute as soon he returns home from Bankok. The 14 articles of this 
treaty, let the ^reat and subordinate Siamese and Englisli officers, together with every great 
and small province, hear, receive and obey without fail. Their Excellencies the ministers of 
high rank at Bankok, and Captain Henry Burnay, whom the Right honourable Lonl 
Amherst, Governor of Bengal, draut^ as an Envoy to represent hislArddbip, framed thia 
treaty together, in the presence of Prince Krom Menu Soorin Tbirakser, in toe city of the 
sacred and great kin^om of Si-«-yoo»tber>sye. The treaty written in the Siamese, 
Malayan, and Englidi umgasM was concluded on Tuesday, on the first day of the seventh 
decreasing snood, ll&i yeer^ dqg 8, according to tbe Siamsie ara,,eonraspi^)ng vdtb the 
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SOth dftjr of June 1886, of the Eumpean era. Both Copies of the treaty are sealed and or 

attested ^ their Excellencies the Ministers, and by Captain Henry Burney. One copy POKPlIl^llii 

Captain Burney will take for the ratification of the Governor of Bengal; and one copy, .. . 

bearing the royal seal, Chao Phya, of Ligore, will uke and place at Queda. Captain AppendU^ lla.0Bk 
Burney appoints to return to Prince of Wales’ Island in seven months, in the second moon 
of the year dog 8, and to exchange the ratification of this treaty with Pbra Pliak di Bon-rok Cques wTraataig, 
at Queda. The Siamese and English will form a friendship that shall be perpetuated, that ^ 

shall know no end or interruptions as long os heaven and earth appear. 

(signed) H, Bttmqf, Captain, 

Envoy to the Court of Siam. 

(signed) Amherst. 

Ratified by the Right honourable the Govemor^genend in Camp, at Agra, this 17th day 
January, 188*7. 

(in a.) By command of the Governor-general. 

(l. s.) (signed) A Stirling, Secretary to Govs 
In attendance on the Governor-general. 


A literal translation from the Siamese. 


( nsMlw V 

theXlMof I 
Stain’s %a. / 


(*- 8-) 



(L. a) 

(signed) 

< S<«lof V 
ChooPhys 1 I 
<Pto*.Khl*ng. ' 

^ Seal of V 
[ Chao Fhya ) 

'w Tharana ■' 

(ua) 

(signed) 

< Seslof V 

y Sealof v 

(u a) 

(signed) 

Chu-Fhya ) 
.Phollo-tliep/ ' 

[ Chao Phya J 

V. yomorat. / 


Combarmere. 

J. M. Barrington. 
W. B. Baglty. 


/S^ed^\ (signeii) H. Burney, Captain, 

^ signed J Envoy to the Court of Siam from 

the Right honourable the Governor- 
general of British India. 

(l. s.) By command of the Vice-president in Council. 
(l. 8.) (signed) G. Swintm, Secretary to Gov<. 


Treaty with the Rajah of Bagpore. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance between the Honourable the East India 
Company and his Highness Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah, bis heirs and successors, settled by 
Richard Jenkins, Esquire, Resident at the Court of his Highness, by virtue of the powers 
delegated to him by the Right honourable William Pitt, Lord Amherst, one of His Britannic 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, Governor-general in Council appointed by the 
Honourable Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies 

Whereas a treaty of perpetual defensive alliance, consisting of fifteen articles, was concluded 
at Nagpore, between the Honourable the East India Compaiw and the State of Nogpore, 
under date the 87th May 1816, corresponding with the 88Ui of Jumadoo Senee, in the year 
of the Hegira 1831; and whereas, during the subsistence of tliai. treaty in full foice, in 
violation of public faith and of the laws of nations, an attack was made by Rajah Moodhajee 
Bhooslah on the British Resident and the troop of his ally stationed at Nagpore for the 
said Rajah’s protection, thereby dissolving the said treaty, annulling the relations of peace 
and amity between the two states, placing the state of Nagpore at the mercy of the British 
Government and tlie Maharajah’s Musnud at its disposal; and whereas the British Govern¬ 
ment, still recollecting the former close alliance, consented to restore the relations of amity 
and friendship, and to replace his Highness on the musnud; and whereas in utter forget¬ 
fulness of tliis lenity, and in disregard of every principle of faith and honour, Appa Saneb 
entered into fresh concert with tiie enemies of the British Government: that Government 
was consequently compelled to remove liini from the musnud, and Maharajah Ragojee 
Bhooslah having succeeded to the same by the favour of tlie said Government, the following 
treaty is concluded between the states. 

Article 1st—All articles of the treaty concluded at Nagpore on the 27th of 
May 1816, which are not contrary to the tenor of the present engagement, are hereby 
confirmed. 


Article 8d.---AlthQUgh the Rajah assumes, with the permission of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the tide and ensigns of Seng Saheb Soobah, which have been held by former Rajahs 
01 Nagpore; he hereby renounces for ever, for himself and successors, all dependence 
upon qr oopnexion with the Rejeh of Sattara or other Mahratta powers, and agrees to 
reKp^oiih fdl ceipemonim nml obemancei whateter, referring to the dignity of Sena Saheb 


(445.—VL) 


Abtus* 


8 T 4 
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Article 3d.—By the 10th artide of the treetjr of Nagpor^ it is agreed that the 
FOREIGN. Maharajah is neither to commence nor to pursue any negociation with any other state 
. .. — „ whatever, without giving previous notice to, and entering into mutual oonsultatioit with the 

nppea oix, .w o. w. ( 3 pnjp„ny»g Government In order to the more effectual Tulfilment of this article, Mahangah 
Gonies Tif Trpn.tifir R«g‘’jee Bhooslah hereby agrees neither to maintain vakeels or other agents at the courts 
%((. ’ of liny foreign state whatever, or to permit the residence of vakeels or other agents fioni any 

such state at his court; and his Highness further engages to hold no communication with 
ant jiowfi wlintevi i, except through the Resident or other minister of tiie Honourable 
Coinpiiiiy’s Go\einii>eiit le^uiiog at his Highness's G>urt. 

Article 4th,—By the 4lh article of the treaty of Nagpore, it was agr^ that with the 
reserve of two battalions of sepoys, which were to remain near the Rajah’s person, the 
residue of the subsidiary force which the British Government thereby agreed to fornisb, 
should be posted in such a situation near the south bank of the Nerbudda, as might be 
chosen by tlie Britisli Government. By the present artide, it is agreed that the British 
Government shall be at liberty in future to station its troops in any part of the Ruah’s 
teriitories, as it may deem necessary for their protection and the maintenance of tranquillity; 
and also to decide upon the number of troops to be so maintained, whether greater or 
smaller than the amount of the subsidiary force before fixed. 

Article 5th.—Tlie late Rajah Moodhajce Bhooslah, commonly called Appa Saheb, 
agreed to cede to tlie Honourable Company certain territories for the payment of the 
expenses of the permanent military force maintained by the British Government in his 
Highness's territories, and in lieu of the subsidy of 7,60,000 rupees formerly paid by the 
said Unjah, and of the contingent he was bound to maintain by the former treaty. These 
territories, as detailed in the Schedule annexed to this treaty, shall remain for ever under 
the dominion of the Honourable Company. His Highness Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah 
hereby expressly renounces all claims and pretensions of whatever description on the terri¬ 
tories aforesaid, and all connexion with the chiefs and zemindars or other inhabitants of 
them ; the British Government on its part, hereby guarantees the rest of the dominions of 
the Nagpore state to Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah, his heirs and successor. 

Article 6th.—As it may be found that some of the territories ceded to the British 
Government in the foregoing article would, from their situation, be more conveniently 
attached to the ternlories of the Nagpore state, his Highness agrees that such exchanges of 
talooks and lands shall be made hereafter on terms of a fair valuation of their respective 
revenues, as may be necessary for the convenience of both parties; and it is agreed and 
covenanted that the territories to be assigned and ceded to the Honourable Company by the 
6th article, or in consequence of the exchange stipulated eventually in this article, shall be 
subject to the exclusive management of the said Company and their officers. 

Article 7th—The British Government undertook, during the Rajah's minority, the 
settlement and management of the whole of the country reserved to his Highness, and the 
general direction of his affairs in his Highness's name and on his behalf. His Highness’s 
nonage, according to Hindoo law and usage, being now expired, the powers of Government 
and the administration of bis dominions under the several conditions and exceptions herein¬ 
after specified are declared to be vested in tiie Rajah. 

Article 8th.—For the more complete and efiectnal fulfilment of this intention and 
object of the 11th article of the treaty of 27th May 1818, the military force of the 
stale of NagiMre, with the exception of a small body of infantry and bprse, which may be 
maintained with the sanction of the British Government for the Rajali's personal retinue 
and the requisite sebundies for die police and collection of revenue (to be subject to the 
same sanction with regard to their numbers, descriptions and employment), shall always 
remain under the authority of the British Government and at its disposal for bis Highness's 
benefit, and sufficient funds shall be permanently appropriated for its regular payment from 
his Highness's resourcea 

Article 9tb.—The districts of Deogurh above the Ghauts, Chandah, Saughee and 
Chutteesgurh, and their dependencies, together with some additional districts, yielding 
altogether a clear net revenue of 17 lacs of rupees per annum, will fiir the present be 
retained under the management of European superintendents acting for the R^ali, but 
subject to the orders of the Bntisb Resident, to provide funds for the payment of the 
military establishments referred to in the preceding article, and for the c^if expenses of 
the said districts. A true and &itiiful account of the revenue and produce of the said 
districts, and of the militaiyr and civil disbursements, shall be rendered to his Highness, and 
any surplus remaining afier payment of the above charges shall be paid into his Highness's 
treasuiy. 

The rest of his Highness’s territories, including the city of Nagpore, shall be replaced 
under the direct administraUon of his Highness and his ministers^ the British superin¬ 
tendence being gradually witiidrawn; and it is hereby further declared, that whoever the 
state of the districts retained under British superintendence under this article, and the 
success of his Highness’s management in the countiy now transferred to him shall apfear 
to the British Government to justify such a measure, the districts excepted in this article 
shall also be restored to the direct management of the Rajah; his Highness af^ropriating 
sufficient funds from bis resources for the payment of the military forc^ and the Biitim 

Governmittit 
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Gov«rnineat cemaming the medium of conducUng all affairs with the tributary chiefs and M/inr 

aemindars of the country. , FOBHGN. 

AnTiCLB 10th.—In the management of the country transferred to the Rajah’s immeiliate a p pn„ai-r ttn oo 

authority by tiie preceding article, and in that of the excepteil districts when lestured to _L 

his Highness’s control. Rajah Ragojee Bhooslah hereby promises to pay at ail times the Copies of Treaties, 
utmost attention to such advice as the Britibh Government shall judge it necessary to offer ite 

him, with a view to the economy of his finances, the better collection of ins levciiue, the 
administration of justice and police, the extension of commerce, the vncouiagcmeiit of trade, 
agriculture, and industry, or any otlicr objects connected with the advancement of Ins Higli- 
ness’s inteiests, llie happiness of his people and the mutual welfare of both stptcs,and always 
to conduct the affain, ot his government by the hands of ministuis in the confidunce of the 
British Government, and icsponsihle to it, as well as to his Highness, in the cxeicise of llicir 
duties in every branch of the administration. 

His Highness specifically agrees to adopt such regulations and oulinuticcs as may be 
suggested by the Biitish Govornment through its representative nt his Iligiincss’s cuuit, for 
ensuring order, economy and integiity in every depaitmentof his government, and the 
engagements and settlements which have been or may be concluded with ilie piitels and 
lyots, or utheis iii Iiis name, through the intervention of British agents, shall he faithfiilly 
maiiitaitied and acted upon. The civil estabhsliments of the government, the appon.tment 
of persons to fill thciii^nnd the expenditure on account of those establishments, as well us of 
Ins Highness’s court and houseliold, shall be fixed and continued according to tlie advice 
of the British Government; and the lesideiit shall be at all times at iibcity to inspect and 
investigate the accounts of the receipts and disbuisetnents of the goveinment in cvciy 
branch, os well os to have access to the ticasuiy, in older to be assuied of the actual 
state of the finances. 

AtiTiCLB 11th.—If It shall be necessary for the protection and defence of the teiiitoiics 
of the contracting parties, or either of them, that hostilities shall be tindei taken oi piepara- 
tions made for commencing hostilities .'iguiiist any state or power. Rajah Rngojee Bhooslah 
agrees to contribute towaids the discharge of the incieasetl expense inciiired by the 
niiginentation of the militan’ fotce, and the tinnvoid.ible charges of the vvai, such a siiin ns 
shall appear to the British Goveinment, on an attentive consideration of tlie means of his 
said Iligliiicss, to bear a just and reasonable proportion to tlie actual net leveiiuc of his said 
Higlme&s. 

Abticle 12th.— And wheiens the inteiests and reputation of the contracting puitics 
require that the prosperity of Ins Highness’s dominions should be increased and perpetuated 
by the opeiation of tins treaty; and it is indispensable that effectual and lasting security 
should be provided for the welfare and happiness of the people, and against any failure in 
the funds destined to defray the expenses ot ins Highntss’s permanent military esiabbshment 
III the time of pence, ns well as to secuic on eventual stiiplus for the pinposc mentioned in 
the 11th article, it is Iieieby siipul.itcd and agreed between the continciiiig pmtirs, that if 
fiom the inismaiiageinent ot ins lligliness’s otBceis, and fiom the neglect of the advice and 
suggestions of the Biitish Govcriinient on the pait of his Highness, the Oiitisli Government 
sliall liave leiison to apprehend, at any future peiiod, a foiluie in the funds so destined, or a 
dctei loration, instead of the expected impiovement in Ins Highness’s resources and in tlie con¬ 
dition of the people, the Biitish Government shall be at libeity, and shall have full jiower 
and right to assume uiid bring under the direct inauagemeni of the serviiiits of the British 
Government such part or paits of the teiritoiial possessions of his Highness as shall appear 
to the said Goveinment necessary to lender the funds efficient and available either in time of 
peace or war, or the whole, should the welfare of the country require it. 

Abiicle 13th.—It is hereby furtlier agreed, that whenever the Biitish Government shall 
signify to the said Mnbfirajah Ragojee Bhooslah, that it is become necessary to carry into 
effect the provision of the 12th article, Ins said Highness shall immediately issue oiders to his 
amils or other officeis for placing the teiritories required under the exclusive authority and 
control of the said government; and in case his Highness shall nut issue such orders within 
ten days from the time when the application sliall have lieen formally made to him, then the 
British Government shall be at libciiy to issue orders by its own aiitboiity for assuming the 
collections and management of the stud territoiies: provided always, that whenever and as 
long as any part of his said Highness’s territories shall be placed and shall remain under tlic 
exclusive RUthoiity and control of the said Biitish Government, the said Government shall 
lender to his Highness a true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of the terri¬ 
tories so assumed; provided also, that in no case whateter shall Ins Highness’s actual receipt 
of annual income, arising out of his teriitorial revenue, be less than the fifth part of the net 
revenues of the whole oi bis territories, which amount of one-fifth of the said net revenues, 
the British Government engages at all times to secure and cause to be paid fur his High¬ 
ness’s use. 

Article 14th.—The hill of Seetabulde and that adjacent to it, with the land and 
hasars adjoining, within a boundary lino which will be settled, sliall be annexed to the 
Britbb remdency; and the British Government shall be at full liberty to keep up the neces¬ 
sary works for rendering them a good military position which have I^n or may be erected 
upon them, or elsewhere within tlm boundary aroresaid. 

The Maharajah also engages at all times to famish such pasture land as may be required 
(445.-VI.) ~ 8u for 
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wMiMnu British forces at the most eonsanient places adjoining to the oantonments of the 

lrQnm9a. difierent divisions of the said forces. 

AnurndhT^aaL •Articib 16th,—The Maharajah also agrees that the British Oovermnent shall be at all 
Apycn mx, timet at liberty to garrison and occupy such fortresses and strong placet within hit dominions 

Cepiee ofTmatiest appear to them advisable to uke charge of; and that all officers and all troops, 

whether inoividually or collectively, belonging to the Honourable Company, shall have free 
ingress to and egress from all hts Highness’s forts and places of strength when necessary for 
their safety. 

Akticle 16th.—Whenever called upon by the British Government, the Maharajah agrees 
to collect as many brinjarries as possible, and to store ns much grain as mav be practicaHe in 
convenient places, for the purpose of aiding the supplies of the armies of both states in any 
contest in which they may be engaged. 

Article 17th.—This treaty, consisting of seventeen articles, being settled and con¬ 
cluded at Nagpore, on the 1st day of December, in the year 1826, corresponding with first 
Jumadee 1st, in the year of the Ht^ira 1242, by Richard Jenkins, Esq., with Maharajah 
Ragojee Bhoosln, Mr. Jenkins has delivered to the said Maharajah a copjr of the same in 
English, Persian and Mahratta, sealed and signed by himself; and his Highness has deli¬ 
vered to Mr. Jenkins another copy, also in English, Persian and Mahratta, bearing his 
Highness’s seal and signature, and Mr. Jenkins has engaged to procure and deliver to his 
Highness, without delay, a copy of the same duly ratified by the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, Loid Amherst, Governor-general, &c. &c. He., on the receipt of which by his said 
Highness, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and binding on the Honourable East 
India Company and on his Highness, and the copy now delivered to his said Highnen ahall 
be returned. 

Ratified by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council at Shabjtbanpore, this 
ISth day of December 1826, a. d. 

(signed) A. Stirling, Secretary to the Government, 

In attendance on the Governor-general. 


Schedule of Cessions to the British Government. 


1st. Mundilla, including 

1. Fort of Mundilla 
S. Burgee. 

2d. Jubbuljrore, including 

1. Hrurlee Gurha. 

2. Seehora. 

3. Sondpore. 

4. Khoombee. 

5. Bhunee Ban. 

6. Ghosalpoor, including 

1. Sirclee. 

2. Kooa 

3. Turwa. 

4. Ghosulpoor 

7. Punnagurb. 

8. MujbolM. 

9. Kemoree. 

10. Bareilly. 

11. Bulhory. 

12. Tezgurb. 

18. Kusingee^ &e. 

Zemindar Talooks. 

1. Mulumpoor. 

2. Peepreea. 

3. Mungurh. 

4. Narayunpoor. 

6. Nuwaz. 

6. Wurea. 

7. Senghoree Chaya. 

8. Bundra. 

9. Subupoora. 

8d. Sewnee, induding 

1. Sewnee. 

2. Doongureeao. 

8. Anee Ushta. 

4. Denosbee. 

6. Dungurthab 
6. KniSa. 


7. Kntungee. 

8. Ghinsoor. 

9. Goondee. 

10. Oogullce. 

11. Chindee. 

12. Chulpora, and 2 Khasyee villages. 
4th. Chouragurh, including 

1. The Fort of Chouragurh. 

2. Shapoor. 

3. The Kuzba of Chougan. 

6tb. Rewa, including 

1. Bohurgurh. 

2. Bara. 

8. Sakurguira. 

4. Babnee. 

6. Sewnee. 

6. Bhambooree Zumala. 

7. Sinspoor Bara. 

8. Budiaee. 

9. Pelapusaee. 

10. Hoosingabad. 

11. Zumaoee. 

12. Sobagpoor. 

18. Chikfee Bara. 

6tb. Biutool, including 

1. Huvellee Kfaeola Baitool; 

8. Javulgurh Amla. 

3. Khundar Kirawnodee. 

4 Jamuee. 

5. Musod. 

6. Sowligurh. 

7. Mhairaue. 

7th. Moola^, indndiog 

I. l^ttayaa. 

8. Suykhenb 
8. Sai^. 

4 Patan. 

4 Mandraa. 
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5* Mandne. 

A Aahtib 
Y. MatMlwarae. 

A Fownee. 

0. Asbner. 

8th. Sumbulpoor, including 

1. Kbaiia Sumbuipoor. 

2. Cbunderpoor. 

8. Ambowna, 

4. Kurral. 

5. Ohems. 

6. Hootal. 

7. Bui^lee. 

8. Patkulda. 

9. Sukunpoor. 

10. Boordah, 

11. Barbar Killa. 

12. Pboordo. 

13. Dama. 

14. Soungah. 

15. Sappargurh. 

16. Serrah. 

17. Coolabora. 

18. Ratnpoora. 

19. Reje^or. 

80. Pundumpoor. 

Zemindarriea. 

1. Sumbulpoor. 

2. Bui^urh, including 
Hair of Boteea, and 
Half of Saragong. 

3. Suktee, including 
Half of Boteea, and 
Half of Saragong. 

4. Saringurh, including 
Sureea. 


Surauwab. 

Sobagpoor. 

5. Gungp^. 

6. Boree. 

7. Boomra. 

8. Berakole. 

9. Soondpoor. 

Patna and its Dependencies. 

1. Patna. 

2. Assee Saida. 

3. Jura Singa. 

4. Beetata. 

6. Delkgurb. 

6. Topal. 

7. 'leelgurh 

8. Oumleea Dolah. 

9. Huldee. 

10. Sandukala. 

11 Surpuhar. 

12. Bud Puliar. 

15. Boy Moorda. 

14. Salee Butha. 

16. Hatkund. 

16. Doonbatta. 

Patna Zemindarries. 

1. Patna Proper. 

2. Pbool Gher 

3. Boora Samer. 

4 Rumoon. 

5. Autgoon 

6. Sohar Stngha. 

7. Kheriar. 

8. Kuwagurh. 

9 Dewlee. 

10. Sobagpoor Bhugdoker. 
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Appendix, No. 89. 
Copies of‘IrantiM^ 


Revised Engagement between the Honounable Company and the Rajah of Naffpore, 

Whekeas, in view to the promotion of the welfare dignity and independence of the 
Rajah of Nagpore, and to the mutual benefit and convenience of the Honourable Company 
and hie Highness’s Government, it has been deemed expedient to alter and modify certain 
articles of the treaty of ISth December 1826, the following provisions have accordingly 
been arranged and concluded; on the one part by Francis B S. Wilder, Esq, Resident at the 
Court of Nagpore, in the name and on behalf of the Right honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Governor'general in Council, and on the other by Maha Rajah 
Ragojee Bhoosla, Rajah of Nagpore. 

Article 1st.—Articles 8th and 9th of the existing treaty are hereby rescinded, and it 
is agreed that in lieu of the obligations contracted by those articles, the Rajah of Nagpore 
shall pay to the British Government an annual subsidy of sonnet rupees eight lacs per 
annum, by quarterly instalments, i. e on the 6th September, 6th December. 6tli March and 
6th June of each ye.ir; in consideration whereof the reserved districts will he given up to his 
Highnesses management, and his army made over entirely to his own authority and disposal, 
the British officers employed in the Nagpore service being at the same time withdrawn. The 
transfer of territory is to take effect from the close of the present Nagpore Ftisily year, on 
6th June 1880; arrangements for gradually disbanding the auxiliaiy force, as at* present 
constituted, will be immediately put in train, it being of course the duty of the Rajah to 
provide in their room, and from his own funds, a national force adequate to the ordinary 
protection of his subjects, and the performance of internal duties. 

Article 8d.—The Rajah agrees to respect and abide by the conditions of the quin¬ 
quennial settlements, concluded with potails, ryots and others^ by the Biitish authoiities in 
his nam^ during the period for which the several leases were contracted. His Highness also 
binds himself to maintain inviolate, all agreements and engagements formed with the Ooud 
and other tributary chieft and zemindars oy British officers, under the sanction and authority 
of the Rendent 

Articxji Sd.-—Articles 10th, 12tb and 18th of the existing treaw are hereby cancelled, 
and the fijllowing modified provisions substituted in lien thereof. It shall be competent to 
(4*6.—Vl!5 8 n 8 the 
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*^^/vKr RritWi Government, tlirough its local representatives to offer advice to the Maha Raja, 
F^BIQN. hig heifg g,i^ successors, on all important matters, whether relating to the internal adminis- 
" ' tration of the Ragpore territory, or to external concerns, and his Highness riiall be bound 

Appen ^ss, » o.29. jq act in conformity thereto; if, which God forbid, gross and systematic apprehension, 
riMdta’TrfMtiM. misrule should hereafter at any time prevail, in neglect of repeated advice and 

iTBatiei, f^aonstrance, seriously endangering the public tranquillity, and placing in jeopardy the 
* stability of the resources, whence his Highness discharges his obligations to the Honourable 

Company, the British Government reserves to itsell the right of reappointing its own 
officers to the management of such district or districts of the Nagpore territory in his 
Highness’s name, and for so long a petiod as it may deem necessary, the surplus receipts in 
such coses, after defraying charges, to be paid into the Unjah’s treasury. 

Article] 4th.—Article 11th of the existing treaty is hereby declared subject to the 
following modiftcution. In heu of the obligation it imposes, the Knjah agrees to mnintoin at 
all times in a state of efficiency, a body of not less than 1,000 of the best description of 
inegular iiorse, organized and discipline after the native fashion, commanded by his own 
native officers, and subject to his Highness’s exclusive authority. In tlie eient of war, tills 
force shall he liable to serve with the Biitish army in the field, receiving batta from the 
Honourable Company in compensation of the extra expense of their maintenance, whenever 
employed be} end the Rngpore fronUer. 

Article 5th.—Article 15th of the existing treaty is hereby abrogated. 

Article 6th—All the other provisions and conditions of the lieaty concluded nt 
Nflgpoie on the 18th December 1826, which aie not affected by the above convention, are 
to remain in full foi ce and effect. 

AniTCLE 7th.—This engagement, consisting of seven articles, being settled and con¬ 
cluded nt Nagpore on the 26th day of Decemhei 1829, corresponding with 29 Jumadiia 
Kher, in tlie year of the Hegira 1245, by Francis B S. Wilder, Esq, with Malm Raja 
Ragtijec Bhcosln, Mr, Wilder hos delivered to the sniil Mnlia Raja a copy of the same 
in English, Persian, and Mnhratta, scaled anti signed hy himself; and his Highness Ims 
dehvcicd to Mr. Wilder another copy, also in English, Persian, and Mahrattn, bearing his 
Ilighncss’s seal and signature; and Mr. Wilder has engaged to procure and deliver to ins 
lligliiiess, without delaj, a copy of the same, duly intifitd hy tlie Right honoiiiablc Lord 
Willinni Cavendish Bcntinck, Goternoi-gcnerni, &c. &c. &c., on the receipt of which, by 
ins Highness, the present engagement shall be deemed complete and binding on the 
Honoiiiiible East India Compaii}, and on his Highness, and the copy now delivered to his 
said Highness shall be icttirned. 

Given on (he 26th^December 1829, corresponding with the 29th Jumadiia Kher 1246. 

(signed) F. B. S. Wilder, Resident. 

W. C. BeiUmch. 

DdUwusie 
W. B. Bayley. 

C. T, Metcalfe. 

Ratified by the Riglit honourable the Governor-general in Council, at Fort W’illiam in 
Bengal, the 15th day of January 1830. 

(signed) A, Stirling, Secretary to Government, 


Their Excellencies the Ministers and Captain Henry Burney having settled a treaty of 
fiiendsliip, consisting of fourteen articles, now frame the following Agreement with respect 
to English vessels desiring to come and trade in the city of tlie sacred and great kingdom 
of Si-a-yoo-tiier-sj e (Bunkok). 

Article Ist.—Vessels liclonging to the subjects of the English Gosernment, whetlier 
Euiopeaiis or Asiatics, desiring to come and trade at Bankok, must conform to the esta- 
blished laws of iiiain in evciy particulnt. Merchants coming to Bankok are prohibited 
fiom puichasing paddy or lice, for the purpose of exporting the same as mercliandize; and 
if tiiey import fiie-arnis, shot, or gunpowder, they are prohibited from selling them to any 
party but to the government. Should the government not require such fire-arms, shot, or 
gunpowder, the merchants must le-export the whole of them. With exceptions to such 
wailike stores, and paddy and iice, merchants, subjects of the English, and merchants at 
Bankok, may boy and seM without the intervention of any other person, and witli freedom 
and facihl}. Merchants coming to trade sliall pay at once the whole of the duties and 
charges consolidated according to the breadth of the vessel. 

If the vessel bring an import caigo, she shall be charged seventeen hundred (1,700) trieels 
for each Siamese fathom in breaddi. 

If the vessel bring no import caigo, she shall be charged fifteen hundred (1,500) trieelafor 
each Siamese fathom in breadth. 

No impcHrt, export or oilier duty shall be levied upon the buyers or sellers from or to 
subjeto 


AxaricLX 
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AancLiB 2d—Merchants’ vessels, the property of English subjects, arriving off the bar, 
murt first anchor and stop there, and tho commander of the vessel must despatch a person FOEEBJl*. 

with an account of the cargos aiid a return of the people, guns, shot, and powder on board ' 

the vessel, for the information of the governor, at the mouth of tho river, who will send a Appendix, No. 29. 
plot and interpreter to convey the established regulations to the commander of the vessel, p . "7^ 
UpiM^ th^pilot bringing the vessel over the bar, she must anchor and stop below the chokey, 
which''the interpreter will point out. 

AnricLE 3d.—The proper officers will go on board the vessel and examine her thoroughly, 
l|^ after the guns, shut, and powder have been removed and deposited at Punam (port at 
the mouth of the Menom) tlie governor of Panam will permit the vessel to pats up to 
Bankok. 


Article 4th.—Upon the vessel’s arriving at Bankok, the officers of the customs will 
go on board and examine her, open her hold, and take an account of whatever cargo may 
be on board, and after the breadth of the vessel has been inensuied and ascertained, the 
merchants will be allowed to buy and sell according to the first aiticlc of this agreement. 
Should a vessel upon receiving an export cargo, find that she cannot cinss the bar with 
the whole, and that she must hire cargo boats to take down a portion of the caigo, the 
officers of the customs and chokeys shall not charge any further duty upon such cargo 
boats. 


Article 5th.—Whenever a vessel or cargo boat completes her lading, the commander of 
the vessel must go end ask Chao-Phya-Phra-Khlang for a poit clearance, and if tlieie be no 
cause for detention, Chao-Phya-Plira-Kblang shall deliver the port clearance without delay. 
When the vessel, upon her departure, anives at Panam, she must anchor and stop at the 
usual chokey, and after the proper officers have gone on board and examined her, the vessel 
may receive lier guns, shot, and powder, and take her dejiaiturr 


Article 6th.—Merchants being subjects of the English Government, whether Europeans 
or Asiatics, the commanders, officers, Lascars, and the whole of the crew of the vessels must 
conform to the established laws of Siam, and to the stipulations of this tieaty in cveiy 
pai^ticular. If meichants of every class do not observe the articles of this treaty and oppress 
the inhabitants of the country, become thieves or bad men, kill men, speak offensivelv of, or 
treat disrespectfully, any gieat oi subordinate officeis of the countiy, and the case become 
important, in every way whatever the proper officers shall take juiisdiction of it, and punish 
the offendeis. If the offence be homicide, and the officers upon investigation see that it 
proceeded from evil inteiitiou, they shall punish with death; if it be any other offence, and 
tile party be the commander or officer of a vessel or a merchant, he shall be fined ; if he be 
of a lower rank, he shall be wliipped or imprisoned, according to the establish^ laws of 
Siam. The Governor of Bengal will prohibit English subjects desiring to come and 
trade at Bankok from speaking disrespcctiully or offensively to one of the great officers m 
Siam If any person at Bankok oppress any English subjects, he shall be punished 
according to his offence itl the same manner. 

llie SIX articles of this agreement let the officers at Bankok and merchants subject to the 
English fulfil and obey in every particular. 

A literal translation from the Siamese. 


( Flaoefor v 
the King of ] 
Siam’s^ / 


(L. 8.) 


(signed) H. Bwmey, Captain, 

Envoy to the Court of Siam. 

(signed) AmJterst. 


Ratified by the Right honourable the Govcrnoi-general in Camp, at Agra, this 17th day 
of January, 1827. 

(l. s.) By command of the Governor-general. 


(l. 8.) (signed) A. SHrlmg^ Secretary to Govi, 
In attendance on the Governor-general. 


(€ 4 r) (^) 

(L. 8 .) 

/> Seelflif N 

X Sealof <v 
' Chao Ihya ) 

^ Thuronew.-' 

(l. 8 .) 

V Seal of V 

^ Sealof V 

(I- S.) 

f Cbao-Fbfa ) 

Vph<dl 6 -thep./ 

[ Chao Fh^a j 
^ Yonont / 


(signed) 

Cmbermere. 

(signed) 

J. B. Harrington, 

(signed) 

W. B. Bagleg. 


/Sealed and\ 
\ signed. ; 


(signet!) 


H. Bumey, Captain, 

Envoy to the Court of Siam from 
the Right honouiable the Governor* 
general of British Indio. 


(l. s.) By command of the Vice-president in Council. 
(l. 8.) (vigoed) G. Swbam, Secretary to Gov*. 
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TO tttiPOET m&cr COlilMltTEfi CVL BoHtfoit 


AnTictst 6f AaatEMSMT concladed betwem JR^e Shah CSielroputte$ Kwmter Jtitr» 
Rajah of Colaporet and the BriUah Oovemment 

Pbxakble:— Whereas a Treaty of Peace and Friendship was ooneluded between the 
OcfsStt of Treaties, British Oovernment and his Highn^ the Riyah of Ccdapore, on the 24th of January 1826« 
fte* and whereas his Highness has lately committed several acts in direct violation of the sud 

treaty, and in hostile opposition to the British Gk>vemment; the following artidei for 
, repealing, altering, and confirming respectively the conditions of the said treaty, and pro¬ 

viding for others of a new nature, have been agreed on between the two Gk)vernment8. 

Article 1st.—In the ad article of the aforesaid treaty, his Highness Chetraputtee Saheb 
engaged to reduce his army to the peace establishment, and never to raise “ or assemble such 
a rorce as should be likely to endanger the public tranquillity, within or without his dominions, 
unless with the previous consent of the British Government:’* notwithstanding which, his 
Highness lately collected o large army, and in spite of all advice from the British Govern¬ 
ment proceed^ to commit a variety of excesses; it has therefore become requisite to limit 
the number of his Highnesi^s troops, and he hereby engages not to keep more than 
400 horse (including Klias Pergah Surlnjamee, Shetsundee, &c.) and 800 of infantry, exclusive 
of moderate garrisons for his forts, ns per annexed list. His Highness further engages never 
to be accompanied by guns, without the sanction of the British Government. 

Article 2ti—In the 4tli at tide of the above treaty, die British Government ceded the 
districts of “ Chickree and Mnnowlee in full sovereignty to his Highness,’* he engaging, 
" on his part, to respect the right and privileges of the zemindare, enamdars and wattundars 
of the said districts.” When this grant was made hy the British Government, it was 
hoped that peace and good-will would have subsisted for many generations between the 
two Governments; but instead of this, his Highness has uniformly evinced a total dis¬ 
regard of the friendship of the British Government, and in violation of the above conditions, 
has repeatedly infringed the rights of the enamdars and wuttundars of these taiooks. 
It therefore becomes necessary that his Highness should give back to the British Govern¬ 
ment the said taiooks iii the same state in which he received them, and his Highness lier^by 
agrees to do so. 

Article 3d.—In the 7th article of the said treaty, the possessions of Bhori Maharaj and 
Baba Maharaj were guaranteed to them for the terms of their respective lives only 

3 )rovision being made that the righis of their descendants, as founded on sunnud or custom, 
lould not be prejudiced by the cessation of the said guarantee). As, however, his Highness 
Chetraputtee Saheb has never ceasetl to annoy and distress their }>ersons, by seizing their 
villages and other property, it has been deemed necessary to extend the guarantee of the 
Bi itish Government to their descendants, and his Highness accordingly engages never to 
molest them. 

Ariicle 4i!i —Maharaj Chetraputtee Saheb having, on the death of Wiswar Rao Ghat- 
key, resumed all but two of the eight and half villages held by him in the Kagul talook, 
now engages to restore the whole to the heir of the deceased, and never again to interfere 
with them. 

Article 5th.—It having been deemed necessary, in consequence of the number of robberies 
commuted on the Surinjnmadaii and other persons under the protection of the British 
Government, by the inhabitants of Akewat, and of its being a place of general resort 
for robbers, that it should lie given up to the British Government, the Maharaj hereby 
engages to cede the same, togetlier with the lands adjoining, to the value of 1,000 rupees 
per annum. 

Article 6th.—His Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having compelled the British Govern¬ 
ment, by various acts of aggreMion committed in direct breach of tlie above treaty, to liave 
lecourse to arms, it has been deemed necessary, as security for liis future good conduct, that 
he should admit British garrisons into the torts of Colapore and Pannallaghur, and his 
Highness hereby accordingly agrees to do so, and further engages to pay the expense of such 
garrisons. 

Article 7th.—His Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having hitherto neglected to ailbrd 
retlress to Govind Rao Saheb Putwurdun Appajee Rao Seetole Bou Maharaj, and Baba 
Maharaj, for the injuries done to them in 1820, as agreed with the late political agent, 
Mr. Baber, and having recently committed still more serious aggressions against these and 
other chiefs, under the protection of the British Government, his Highness hereby engages 
to pay, as per annexed Sebednie, the sum of one lac forty-seven thousand nine bundrea and 
lorty-eiglu rupees (1,47,948), the same being the aggregate amount of claims admitted, 
after a full investigation, to be due to the injuicd parties; and his Highness further agrees 
to transfer to the British Government, for the purpose of liquidating the said debt, territoiy 
yielding an annual revenue of 50,000 rupees, the principal collector and political agent 
engaging on his part to render a faithful account of the sums collected and expenses of 
management during the occupauon of the said teiritory. 

Aeticlr 8tb,-—The British Government deeming it necessary to appoint a chief minister 
for the future management of the Rajah’s government, bis Highness Chetropuuee Saheb 

hereby 
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hereby engages to be guided by his advice in all matters relating to the administration of hi* *.fvi»wriaw 

state, the British Government having the sole power of appointing or removing the said FORMGN. 

minister as they may see fit ^ ^ N gft 

Articlk 9tb.—Such parts of the former treaty concluded on the 24th day of January 1826, -^PP*** ^^* No. 2^ 
as are not affected by the provisions of the present agreement, shall remain in full forces and Copies of Treatisi^ 
and are mutually binding on the contracting parties. (w. 

This treaty, agreed to at Coltipore on the 28d day of October 1827, between Josiah Nisbet, 

Esq., political agent, on the one part, and Raje Salt Chetraptittce, Uajuh of Colapore, on the 
other; and confirm^ by the Honourable the Governor in Council of Bombay, on the Sth 
day of November 1827, is here finally ratified. 


Articles of Aqreement between the iZq;aA Shah Chetraputtee Kuraveer Kur, Rajah of 
Colapore, and the British Government. 

PREAtfBLE •—Whereas a Treaty of Peace and 'Friendship was concluded between the 
British Government and his Highness the Rajah of Colapore, on the 24ih of January 1626: 
and whereas bis Highness having committed several acts in direct violation of the said treaty, 
and in hostile opposition to the British Government, a pieliminnry treaty for repealing, 
altering, and confirming respectively the conditions of the .iforesaid treaty, and providing for 
others of a new nature, was agreed to at Coiapoie on the 24th of October, a. o. 1827, 
between Raj Sail Chetraputtee Maharaj, Rajah of Coiapoie, on the one part; and Josiah 
Nisbet, Esq., political agent, on the other: and whereas it has been deemed advisable to 
modify certain parts of die said preliminary treaty, the following articles are now finally agreed 
on by the two Governments; 

Article let.—In the 2d article of the aforesaid treaty, his Highness Chetraputtee Saheb 
agreed “ to reduce his army to the pence establishment, nnd never to raise or assemble such 
a force as should be likely to endanger the public tranquilliiv within or without his 
dominions, unless with the previous consent of the British Goveinment;" iiotwitiistanding 
which, his Highness lately collected a laige army, and in spite of all advice from the British 
Government, proceeded to commit a variety of excess; it has theiefore become requisite 
to limit the number of his Highness's troops; and his Highness hereby engages nut to keep 
more than 400 horse (including “ Khass Pagah,” “ Suriiijamep," “ Shelsundee," &c.) nnd 
800 infantry, exclusive of moderate garrisons fur bis forts as per annexed list. His Highness 
further engages never to be accompanied by guns widiout the sanction of the Britisli 
Government. 

Article 2d ..-In the 4th article of the above treaty, the British Government ‘'ceded the 
districts of Chiecover and Manowlee in full sovereignty to Ins Highness, he engaging on 
his part to respect the rights and privileges of the zemindars, "cnamdurs," ond “ wutlundars," 
of the said districts. When this giant was made by the Biitish Government, it was 
hoped that peace and good-will would have subsisted for many generations between the 
two Governments, but instead of this, his Highness has uniformly evinced a total disiegard 
of the friendship of the British Government, and in violation of tlie above conditions, has 
repeatedly infringed the rights of the enamdars and wuttundars of those talooks; it 
therefore becomes necessaiy that his Highness should give back to the British Government 
the said talooks in the same state in which he received them, and his Highness hereby 
agrees to do so. 

Article 8d.—In the 7th article of the said treaty, the possessions of Bhow Maharaj 
and Baba Maharaj were guaranteed to them for the terms of their respective lives only 
(provision being made that “the rights of their descendants, as foundra on sunnud or 
custom, should not be prejudiced by the cessation of the said guarantee ”); as however his 
Highness Chetraputtee Saheb has never ceased to annoy and distress those persons by 
sei^ng their villages and other property, it has been deemed necessary to extend the 
guarantee of the British Government to their descendants, and his Highness accordingly 
engages never to molest them. 

Article 4th.>-Mabar8j Chetraputtee Saheb havmg, on the death of Wiswos Rao 
Ghatkay, resumed all but two of the eight and a half villages held by him in the Kagul 
talook, now engages to restore the whole to the heir of the deceased, and never again to inter¬ 
fere with them. 

Article 5th.—It having been deemed necessary, in consequence of the number of 
robberies committed on Sureinjamedars,* and other persons under the protection of the 
British Government, by the inhabitants of Akewat, and of its being a place of general resort 
for robbers, that it should be given up to the British Government; the Mtuiaraj hereby 
engages to cede the same^ togetW with lands adjoining, to tbe value of 10,000 rupees per 
annum. 

Articlr 6tb.—^His Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having compelled the British Govern¬ 
ment by various acts of aggression, committed in direct bi-radi of the above treaty, to have 
recourse to arms, it has oMn deemed necessary, as securiM fat his future good conduct, 
that he should admit British garrisons into the forts of Cotapore and Punnalaghur, and 
(445«—VI) 8 V 4 his 
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w fill Highnea hereby accordingly agrees to do so, and further engages to pay the expense of 

POHEION. fuch garrisons. 

Appendix, No. 29. Article 7th.—His Highnea Chelrapultee Saheb having hitherto n^Iected to afibrd 

redress to Govind Rao Saheb Palwurdon, Appajee llao Scetole, Bhow Mabang and Baba 
Copies of Treaties, Maharaj, for the injuries done to them in 1826, as agreed with the late poliiicnl agent, 
Ac. Mr. Bawr; and having lecently committed still more serious aggressions against those 

and other chiefi under the protection of the British Government; liis Highness hereby 
. engages to pay os per annexed Schedule, the sum of one lac forty-seven thousand nine 

hundred and forty-eight rupees (1,47,948), the same being the aggregate amount of claims 
admitted, after a full investigation, to be due to the injured parties; and his Highness 
i'uither agrees to transfer to the British Government, for the purpose of liqiiiduting the said 
debt, territory yielding an annual revenue of 50,000 rupees, the principal collector and 
political agent engaging on his part to render a faithful account of the sums collected and 
expenses of management during tlie acceptance of tlie said territoiy. 

Article 8th.—The British Goveinment deeming it necessary to appoint a chief 
minister for the future management of the Uojah's Govemineiit, his Highness Chetraputtee 
Saheb liereby engages to be guided by his advice in all matters relating to the luiininistratton 
of his state; the British Government having the sole power of appointing or removing the 
said minister, as they may see fit. 

Article Otli.—Sucli parts of the former treaty concliuled on tlie 24th day of .Tanuary 
1826 ns ore not affected by the provisionsof the present agreement, shall remain in full force, 
and are mutually binding on the contracting parties. 

This definitive ti’e.sty, agreed to at Colapore on tlio IStli of Muich 1829, lietween Knjnh 
Sail Chetraputtee Kurravenkur, Rajah of Colapoic, on tlie one part; and Josiali Nisbet, Esq., 
political agent, on the other, is now conBrmed by the Governor in Council of Bombay on the 
15lh of July 1829; the preliminary treaty of the 24ili of October 1827, above referred to, 
having heen previously contii med iii like manner. 

(signedj Jo/in Malcolm. 

T. Bradford. 

Jas, Bomer, 


Ratified by the Right iionouuible the Governor-general in Council, at Fort William in 
Bengal, this 21st day of August 1829. 

(signed) W. C. Bentinck. 
Combermere, 

W. B. Baylty. 

c.T.r - 


By command of the Right honouiable the Governor-geiiernl in Council. 

(signed) Geo SwirUtm, Chief Secretary to Government. 


Treaty with Meer Boostum Khan, Chief of Khyrpoor. 

A Treaty consisting of four articles having been concluded on the 2il Zeckad 1247 
A H, coiresponding witn the 4th April 1832, lietweeii the Honourable £a.st India Company 
and Meer lloostum Khan Talpoor Beliauder, Chief of Khyrpoor, iii Semde thioiigh the 
agency of Lieutenant-colonel Henry Potlinger, Envoy, on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment, acting under the authority vested m him by the Right honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, g.c.b. and Q.C.H., Governor-general ot the British possessions in India, 
this engagement has been given in writing at Slnmla, this day, the 19th June 1832, both in 
English and Persian, in token of the perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the 
obligation which it contains in the following manner. 

Article 1st.—There shall be eternal friendship between Uie two states. 

Article 2d.—The two contracting powers mutually bind themselves from generation to 
generation, never to look with the eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other. 

Article 8d.—The British Government having requested the use of the river Indus, and 
the roads of Scinde, for tlie merchants of Hindoostan, &c., the Government of Khyrpoor 
agrees to grant the same within its own boundaries on whatever terms may be settled with 
the Government of Hydrabad, namely Meer Moored Ah Khan Talpoor. 

Article 4tb.—The Government of Khyrpoor agrees to furnish a written statement of 
just and reasonable duties to be levied on all goods passing under this treaty, and further 
promises that traders shall suf&r no let or hindrance in transacting their business. 


/HonoonUe ConpU7’s\ 


(signed) W, C. SenUnck. 


Tbiatv 
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Treaty with the Govebnhekt oF Hydertdiad, in Seinde. FOBEIOK. 

A TREATY consisting of seven articles having been concluded on the 18th Zeciiy 1247 . .. 

A. n.t corresponding with the 20th April .1882, between the Honourable East India Appen«»^««*»» 

Coinpony and his Highness Meer Moornd Ali Khan Talpoor Ilehauder, ruler of Hyderabad, of Troatifir 

in Scinde, throiigl) the agency of Lieutenant-colonel Henry Pottinger, Envoy, on the part ^ 

of the British Government, acting under the authority vested in him by the Right 

honourable Loul William Cavendish Bentiuck, o. C.B. and o. c h., Governor-general of 

the British po-dessions in India, this engagement has been given iiiwiiting, at Shinila, 

this day, the 19tli June 1832, both in English and IVisian, in token of the perfect 

confirmation and acknowledgment of the omigutions which it contains, in the manner 

following: 

Article 1st.—That the fiiemlship provided for informer treaties lietween the British 
Government and that of Scinde, remain unimpiiired ond binding, and tiiat this stipulation 
has received additional efficacy thiough the medium of Lieutenant-colonel Pottinger, 

Envoy, &c., so that the firm coiuiexioii and close alliance now foi med between the said 
states shall descend to the children and successors of tlie house of the above-named Meer 
Moorad Ah Khan, principal after principal, from generation to generation. 

Artici.b 2d.—That the two contracting powers bind tliemselves never to look with the 
eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other. 

Article 3d.—That tlic British Government has requested a passage for the merchants 
and traders of Hindoostan by tlie rhet and roads of &inde, by which they may transport 
their goods and merchandiKc from one country to another, and the said Goi'crniiient of 
Hyderabad hereby ocquiesces the same request on the three following conditions: 

1st—That no person shall bring any description of mihtaiy stoies by the above river 
or roads. 

2d.—That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the said river. 

Sd. —That no English merchants shall be allowed to settle in Scinde, but shall come 
as occasion icqiiiics and having stopped to transact their business, siinll return to 
India. 

Article 4th.—When merchants shall determine on visiting Scindc, tliey shall obtain a 
passport to do so from the Governnient, and doe iiitiination of the granting of such passports 
shall be made to the said Government of Hydciabad by Uie Resident in Kutcli, or other 
officer of the said British Government. 

Article Sth —That the Government of Hyderabad having fixetl certain, proper and 
moderate duties to be levied on merclinndizc and goods proceeding by the aforesaid routes, 
shall adhere to tliat scale, and not arbitrarily and despotically eiroer iucre<ise or lessen the 
same, so that the nffiurs of nieichants and tiaders may be carried on without stop or 
interruption ; and the custom-house officeis mid farnieis of revenue of the Scinde Govern¬ 
ment arc to be specially diiected to see that they do not delay the said mcichants, on 
pretence of awaiting fur fiesh ordeis fiom the Government, or in the collection nt the 
duties; and the sniil Goveiiiment is to promulgale a tariff, or table of duties, kviableon 
each kind of goods, as the case may be. 

Article 6tli.—That whatever portions of former treaties entered into betw-een the two 
states which have not Iieen altered mid modified by the present one, lemaiii firm and 
unaltered, os well as those stipulations now concluded, and by the blessing of God no 
deviation from them shall ever happen. 

Article 7th.—That the friendly intercourse between the two states shall he kept up by 
the despatch of vakeels wiienever tlie transaction of business or the increase of the relations 
of friendship may render it desirable. 

(““o«r.b^omp«.y’s^ (signed) fF. C. BenducA. (G. G’. Besl) 


Supplemental to the Treaty with the Government of Hyderabad^ in Scinde. 

The following article of engagement having been agreed on and settled on the 22d 
April 1832, between the Honourable East India Compaiiy and his Highness Meer Moorad 
All Khan Talpoor Behauder, ruler of Hyderabad, in Scinde, as supplement lo the treaty, 
concluded on the 20th April 1832, through the agency of Lieutenant-colonel Henrv Pottinger, 
Envoy, on the part of the said Honourable East India Company, under full power and 
authority vested in him by the Right honourable Lord William Cavendish Bentiuck, a. c. B. 
and a, c. h., Governor-general of the British possessions in India, this engagement has been 
given in writing, at Sbimla, Uiis day, the lOlb June 1832, both in English and Persian, In 
tiAen of the perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the obligations which it contains, 
in the manner following: 
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w Article is inserted in the 5th erticie of the perpetual treaty that the Govern- 

FOBEtON. pf Hyderabad *ill furnish lhe British Government with a statement^f duties, Ac., ahd 

after that, the officers of the British Government, who are versed in affairs of traffic, will 
AppCH ttiE, H o. 89. examine the said statement. Should the statement seem to them to be fair and equitable and 

_ , agreeable to custom, it will be brought into opeiation and will Iw confirmed; but should it 

Afc^"*** ^pear too high, his Highness Meer Moorad Ali Khan, on hearing from the Britirii 
Government to this effect, through Colonel Pottinger, will reduce the said duties. 

Article 8d.—It is as clear as noonday that the punihhment and suppression of the 
plunderers of Parkur, the Thull, Ac., is not to be effected by any one Government; atid ns 
this measure is incumbent on and beaming the states, as tending to secure tlie welfare and 
happiness of their respective sulijects and countries, it is hereby stipulated, that on the 
commencement of the ensuing rainy season, and of which Meer Moorad Ali Khan shall 
give due notice, the British, Scinde and Joudpoor Governments shall direct their joint and 
simuluneous effiirts to the above object. 

Article Sd.—The Governments of the Honourable East India Company and of 
Khyrpoor, namely, Meer Roostum, have provided, in a treaty concluded between the 
States that whatever may lie settled regarding the opening of the Indus at Hyderabad, shall 
be binding on the said contracting power. It is therefore necessary that copies of the treaty 
should be aent by the Britislt and Hydrabad Governments to Meer Roostum Kban, for his 
satisfaction and guidance. 

(signed) W.CBentinck. (0.0-.S«L) 
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[iVlA—Ia the following Index, Rep. p. refers to the page of the gentral Beport; the Figuret 
following the names, to the questions of the Evidence, and App.p. to the page of the Appendix.] 


A. 

ABON DH7ABES. See Sheik BhakKbool. 

Accredited Agents. See PolUiccd Agents Residents. 

Aiiheen, King of. Treaty of friendship and alliance between the East India Company and 
the Kingdom of Acheen, concluded by the Honourable Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
knight, and Captain John Monckton Coombs, a^nt to the Qovemor-general, in the 
name and on behalf of the Harquis of Hastings, wvemor-general, on the one part, and 
his Highness Sree Sultan Alla Iddiem Jonbar Aulum Sliaw, king of Acheen, for him¬ 
self, his heirs and snocossors, on the other part, contracting for mutual peace ; British 
Qovemment engages to use its influence to remove Syfful Aulum from Acheen, and 
preventing him impeding the establishment of the king’s authority; the king to grant 
him on annuity m consideration of his retiring to Penang; free trade in all the ports 
granted the Britisn Government, duties to be fixed ; monopoly of the produce of the 
states not to be granted; accredited agent of the British Government to be received , 
British ships to continue their commercial intei course with the ports of Acheen and 
Tillamasawy, unless a temporary blockade established with the consent of the British 
Government, ships not to furnish warlike stores to the king's enemies, under penalty 
of confiscation , king to exclude subjects of every other European power, also Americans, 
from residence in his dominions, and not to negotiate with any potentate without the 
consent of the British Government, not to permit the residence of any British subject 
to whom the resident agent sliall object; British Government to furnish stores as per list, 

and grant loan, A'pp. p 497-List of articles refen-ed to in the above treaty to be 

furnished by the E^t India Company to the king of Acheen, App p 498. 

AditivnistroAion of Jvetice See Courts of Justice Justice, Administraiion of, 

Aeen Sing. Manner in which the number of his followers, his fort, and haughty unruly 
^sposition keeps the aumil in awe, App. p 420 

Affghawn. Treaty, 1809, on an expected invasion of the French, Jones, App. p. 201. 

Agencies. See OivU Establishments. 

Agricultural Produce. Fall off of revenue, firom the depreciation in agricultural produce, 
Ba/mmOl, 161-164,186,187. 

Akber. Governed India better than any conqueror, and made use of natives for the pur* 
pose, Rvesel, 143. 

AUicmces. See Treaties. Svksidiary System. 

Allied States See Protected States. Treaties, 

Anibassadors. Duties of the resident at the Court of Ferns, Mill, 21-^AU diplomatic 

intercourse with China, Cochin China, Siam, and Persia, should emanate from the 
Crown, and not finm the delegated authority of the Qovemor-general of India, Oraw~ 

fvffd, App. p. 93-Diplomatic agents at Ava or N^ul more likely to be a source of 

irritation than conciliation, Orawfurd, App.p 94-Expenses of the residency at 

Nepaul, Cromfwrd, App. p 94-Expenses of the establishments for keeping up our 

trade and intercourse with the chiefi on the Penisn and Azahian Qul&; rrauctioBs 
which might be advantageously effected, Crwufwd, App. p. 94—<—Chedn upon the 
D^fomi^^epartmeut^ App. p. 176. 
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Ameer Khan. Efficient state of Ameer Khan's train of horse artillery, Jones, App. p. 266. 

Ameers of 8oind. Political connexion with the ameers of Scind originated in the appre¬ 
hension of on invasion of the French, Craw/wrd, App. p. D4. 

America. See Ava. 

Amherst Town. After the termination of the Burmese war a military post was formed at 
TyTmilminA^ taii\ settlement formed, called, in compliment to the Governor-general, 
Amherst Town, at wliieli such of the Burmese as dreaded the resentment of their 
government, on account of their conduct during the war, were offered an asylum, Jones, 
App. p 189. 

Angria. See Colahba. 

Awnow. Manner in which the individual placed in the charge of Annow was formerly in 
a very humble capacity, hut raised to the station from female influence in the palace of 
Oude, App. p. 418. 

Anund Rao Ouicowar. Articles of convention between the honourable Governor in 
Council at Bombay on behalf of the East India Company, and Bowjee Appajee on 
behalf of Anund Rao Ouicowar, for the security of the dominion and government of the 

Guicowor in Guzerat, App. p. 440-^Agremnent concluded between the resident at 

Baroda and Anund Ran Ouicowar, confirming agreements made by Rowjee Appajee 
with the Governor of Bombay, on behalf of the Ouicowar, App. p. 440. 

See also Ouicowar. 

Arab Chiefs. No alteration has taken place in our subsisting engagements with Arab 
<foiefi; piracy has been much repressed; consequent increase of the trade, Malcolm, 

App. p. 358-Stipulations in ceitam treaties, that upon the performance of certain 

conditions, the contracting parties arc to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty 
with the friendly Arabs, App. p. 500. 

Army. From so large a portion of British troops being maintained by subsidiaiy piinces, 
the Supreme Government have, within the last three yeais, been enabled to make great 
military reductions ; British subsidiary force is distributed amongst the allied states 
according to the terms of treaties; additional security provided for by permanent camps 
in the most eligible situations; if the direct sway of the Company extended over the 
subsidiary territories, there would not be an obligation of stationing a specific number 
of troops therein, opinion, in such case, that a smaller aggregate force advantageously 
disposed for general purposes, would be as efficient as the present larger force, Rep p 83 
-Effect of the establishment of our supremacy on our military reductions, Malcolm, 

287 -Consequences of the defensive system on our military expenses, Malcolm, 287, 

288 -Cases under which British Troops interfere with native powers ; circumstances 

under which refused, Bayley 326-State of the army in India ; dangers which may 

arise to the Government from its present formation, Bayley 356— —Difficulty of getting 
recruits in the Company's territory, army now finds soldiers principally from the 
territory of the King of Oude, Bayley 361 

Difficulty under existing circumstances of regulating the army with any tolerable 

regard to efficiency or economy, Hill,App p. 82-Necessity of a large military force 

in India; the present army not more than adequate to the efficient protection of our 

widely extended interests, Close, App. {>. 86-Defect in the constitution of the army 

from the want of a sufficient number of European officers, Close, App P 86-Jealou^ 

of the military population of the Indian states at the appointment of European officers, 

which predudes them from rank, Jones, App p. 267-Extent of the army in India, 

and manner in which, from the extent of territory, it has been difficult to assemble a 
sufficient number of troops available for action, Walker, App. p 804. 

How for the strength and distribution of the British Indian army have been regu¬ 
lated by due attention to the changes that have occun’cd in our political position and 
lelarions, and to their actual condition, with references to the forces belonging to native 
states on whose aid we could depend, or i^inst whose hostility or insubormuation we 
have to g^ard, Maoculloch, App p. 79; HW,, App. p. 82 ; SaiUie, App p 89; Wilder, 
App. p. 92 ; Edmonstone, App p. 104 j Mum’O, App. p. 117; PUman, App. p. 121 ; 
Tod, App. p. 130 ; Malcolm, App. p. 146; Gardner, App.p 153, as &r as regards the 
Bombay army; Elphinatone, App. p. 156; Russdl, App p 169; Duff, App p. 175 

-^Amount of military force required in each instance, whether by express stipula- 

rion, by the ordini^ effects of our obligations, or as a security against extraordmaiy 
risks, Macoulloch, App. p. 77 ; HiU, App p. 81; Baillie, App. p. 87; WUder, App. 
p. 91 ; Edmonstone, App. p 101; Pitmam, App. p. 118 ; Tod, App p. 124; Malcolm, 
App. p. 188 ; Gardner, App. p. 162 ; Russdl, App. p. 164. 

^ also ArtUlery. Ava, British Force. CwU and Military. MiUtas'y Power. 
Sirdar^a Horee. 

Arrears of Revenue. Manner in which Aumanee managers are invested with powers to 
make remisadons, and in cases of balances for years, coupled with poverty, cancel the 
debt of Government^ receiving a bribe ; and in cases of balances and ahOity to pay, 
receive the money, appropriate it to ^eir own use, and enter it in the Government 
accounts as remitted, App. p. 419. 

Artillery. 
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Artillery. Sir Samuel Auchmuty's opinion, that at a distance the native artillery is as 
well served as oar own, Jones, App. p. 268-In mortar practice they are greatly infe¬ 
rior to us, Jones, App. p. 266-^Lord Hastings' opinion, tliat natives ore cm expert as 

ourselves in the use of a single piece of ordnance, Jones, App. p 265-Advantages 

of the establishment of a ootx» of Golundanze, Jones, App. p. 265--Gallantry of the 

Golundauze during the Mahratta war, Jones, App. p. 266——-Ordnance of native princes 
as well cast as our own, Jones, App. p. 266——Superiority of European artillery con¬ 
sists in the knowledge of the odicers, Jones, App p. 266-Sir T. Heslop's notice of 

the gallant maimer in which native artillery was served at the battle of Maheidpore, 
Jones, App. p. 266. 

See also Ameer Khan. 

Assam. See Ava. 

Auchmuty, Sir S His opinion as to the efficiency of the artillery corps of native princes 
of India, which he considers to be as well served os our own, Jones, App. p. 266. 

See also Nepaul. 

Av/mUs. Manner in which the aumila of fimners of the revenue in Oude obtain the situa¬ 
tion by bribery or (wurt favour ; security given by him; his exactions to pay for his 
bribery; their methods of proceedmg upon taking possession of their office ; engage¬ 
ments made with the cultivators for paymg an exorbitant rent, their consequent ruin, 

App n 416, 417———Statement of abuses practised by aumils, App. p. 418-Reform 

must begin at the fountain-head, by remodelling the aumils and their charges, Ajtp. 
p. 420. 

See also Farming SysterA. 

Ava. Intercourse of the Company therewith is principally of a coromercial nature, where 
they have a resident established, opinion of one witness, that the resident might be 
withdrawn, the intercourse being kept up by occasional special envoys, which would 
relieve the Company from considerable annual expense, Hep. p 80. 

Irritated feeling of the court of Ava, 1708, on the piutection given to fugitives, who 

were allowed by the British Government to settle at Chittagong, Jozies, App p. 188- 

Nature of the treaties entered into with this power since 1795 , war in 1823, Jones, 

App. p< 201. 

Treaty of peace with the king of Ava, claims upon, and future interference with the 
principality of Assam renounced, manner in which disputes as to boundaries to be 
settled; certain conquei’ed provinces ceded by the king to the British Government, 
sum to be paid by the king, as part indemnification for ^e expenses of the war, indem 
nification of peiuons com|)eUed to take part in the war , accredited agents with certain 
retainers to reside at the court of each power, provision respecting debts occasioned by 
the war ; British ships in the Burman ports to be on the some terms os Burman ships 
in the British ports ] king of Siam to be included in the treaty, manner in which treaty 

to be ratified, App. p. 506-^Additional article respectmg the withdrawal of the army 

upon certain payments being made, App p 508. 

See also AmAasaadors. Burmese. 


B. 

BaiUie, Colonel J. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witness in India^ 533 

-Justness and expediency of the subsidiary system, 535-Abandonment totally 

impossible, 535-Date of first subsidiary treaty in Oude, 636-Progress of the 

system, 638-^Assistance given by British forces to enforce the payment of revenue 

under this system, 647, 648, 649-^How fiw the residents in native courts can inter¬ 
fere between the subjects and sovereign in cases of oppression, 668-580--Country 

now in a worse state than formerly, 582-Ill effects of the vacillation of residents at 

different times, as to interfering between sovereign and the people, 588-Good 

government of Mysore under the Dewau s^tem, 690-Great amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of the people in districts ceded to wo British Government, 593-^Doubts as to 

the effect of anbridiary treaties on the people generally, 694-Impossibility of 

abandoning them without subverting the Indium empire, 602. 

BaiUie, Colonel. Answer to letter from Board of Control, relative to the character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the East India Company, in the internal afiaiis 

of the protected states, App. p. 88-How far the strength and distribution of the 

British Indian army have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have 
occurred in our political position and relations to their actual condition, with references 
to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we could depend, or against whose 

hostility we had to gimrd, App. p. 89-How for the [vinciples of justice and ex^ 

diency have been adhered to by the East India Company in their conquests in India, 

App. p 89-Good intentions generally of the Indian government, in their proceedings 

wRn the natives, App. p. 89-What acquisitions of temtory have been made, and 

what material ohanlg^ or enlargement o£ our political ]|;^ations has been effected since 

1818, App. p. 87-^Amount of militaiy force in eacHrinstaoce, whether by express 
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BwUie, ColotMl—oorveimtecE. 

ktipoHatiaD, by tbe ordinary effeota of our obligations, or as security against extraordinary 

risdes, Apj>. p. 87-Financial effects of the conquests, and of the changes or enlarge* 

ments vrbicih have been made since 1813, App p. 89. 

Balcuere. See Danieh Settlements in Indian 

Ikmkera, Connexion between bankers of India, (of the sect of Jain); however scattered, 
who always act as a body, Malcchn 282. 

Bankok Agreement between the ministers of Siam and Captain Henry Burney, with 
respect to English vessels tradmg to Bankok, App. p. 516. 

Marlow, Sir George. See Oovemor-general. 

BarmoaU, Lieatenant-coloneL (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witners in 

India, 146-^Effect of the system of subsi<haTy treatment in the state of Baroda, 146 

— Beneficial results of the system to the country, 149-Fall off in revenue owing 

to a depreciation in agricultural produce, 151, 164--Safety of ryots from oppression 

from the vicinity of the English states, to which they can retire, 167-Subs'diary 

uoops not allowed to assist the Gbvemment in oppressing their ryots, 161-Inter¬ 

ference oannot be carried on with benefit to the people or ruler, uidess prmces be 

entirely controlled by the Government of India, 166-No state in India has derived 

more benefit from our interference than the Guicowar state, 167-State after the prince 

became his own master, 167-Disposition of Mahratta chiefs to be parsimonious, 169 

•-Suspicion subjects have always had of their princes, 173-Arab Zemindars are 

generally security for Government engagements, 17S-Superior state of the territory 

added to the Company over the native stages of Guicowar, 178-Revenue of the 

Ceded Provinces, 180-Fall in prices in all agricultural produce since the war, 186 

-There is a considerable decrease in revenue, and a fall of prices in produce, 187. 

Boroda. Effect of the system of subsidiary treaties in Baroda, Brnnwall, 146-Bene¬ 
ficial results to the country, BamwaU, 140-Fall off in revenue owing to a deprecia¬ 
tion in agricultural produce, Bnrnwoll, 161, 164-Safety of ryots from oppression 

from the vicinity of the British states, to which they can retire, Ba/niwall, 167- 

Subsidiary troops not allowed to aid the Government in oppreaeiDg ryots, Ba/mwaU, 

61-Is one of the richest cities in point of commercial and monied capital, of its 

extent, in India, Malcolm, 27o-Nature of the interference of the British resident at 

tliat court, Ba't'tiwall, App. p 114 - —Measures adopted by witness while Governor of 
Bombay, Malcolm, 136. 

See al«) Anund Moo Guicowar Guicowar. 

Batavia. Would have been more expensive to this country than it is worth, Mdl, 33. 
Baykal. See Mama Juggut Sing. 

Bayley, William Butierworth. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Evil effects of the subsidiary 

system, 294-Offices held by witness, 296-General causes of injurious tendency of 

the subsidiary system on the Allied States, 302-—Advantages enjoyed by natives under 

British Government, 309'-Bights of inierfei-ence under tiiese treaties, 316-Com¬ 
munication carried on between Ooveinment and residents, 317-Affairs settied m 

England generally ; cases in which Company exercises its discretion, 318-Nature of 

the Punchayet, 320-Coses under which British troops iiiterfeie with native powers; 

circumstances under which refused, 326-Manner in wliich justice is administered 

generally in those places by which we aie connected by subsidiary treaties, 380- 

State of the Nabob of Beng^, who has long ceased to possess any power or territory in 

India, 383-Besident at the B^poot States, 336-Wars into which the British 

Government has entered have been genendly brought upon them, 841-Consequmices 

to the country of India generally owing to the extension of British conquests, 842_ 

People genei^ly better off under the English Government than formerly, 349_ 

Peaceable state of the population in the old provinces, 861-State of the army in 

India; dangers which may arise to the Government from its present formation, 366_ 

Difficulty of getting recruits in the Company’s territory; army now finds soldiers prin- 

cimlly from the territories of the King of Onde, 361-Opinion of witness on the 

scheme for doing away with the Supreme Government, 368-^There is a direct over¬ 

land commumcation between Bombay and Bengal, 366. 

Bdaaore. See MaJut ChuTid. 

Bonaick Mao. Stipend allotted to him and his descendants, 1803, by the East 
Company, Jones, App. p. 193. 

Senaree. Was ceded to the Com^y in the year 1776 ; Asoph ul Dowlah the Vizier of 

Oude, Jones, App p. 177-Circmmetances under wbieffi this territory was tiansfen^ 

to the East IncGa Company; amount of allowances to the reigning fiunily, Jones, 
App. p. 192. 

BengtA, Nabob of. State of the Nabob of Bengal, who has long oeased to possess any 

power or territory in India^ Bayley, 838-Nature of the compensatian to the Nabob 

Bengal and bis &mily by the East India Govenuueni^ JaMS, App. p. 182. 
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Senti/ndkt Lord WUUam. Minute by, dated SOtb July 1831, relative to the endeavouis 
of the Supreme Government to induce the rulers of Oude to reform the administration 
thereof, App, p. 396. 

Berar. Definitive treaty concluded with the Bajah of Berar, 1826, restoring to him part 
of his property, JtiiaaeU, App. p. 162. 

Beri/nffpore. See SatU Atimati/n Sing. 

Bherit Jew Ohobey. See Nawul Kiehwur 

Bherloop, See Sanaaroo Hokar 

Bhooala. Nature of the transactions between the British Government and this prince, 

JerMns, App. p. 160-Agreement, in 1829, under which the British officers were 

withdrawn from the rajah's army, Jenki/na, App. p. 160 

BhopauL See Jfawmdhicr K/uin. 

Bhow Ram Chunder BuMar. Sunnud granted to Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, reciting his 
obedience and surrender of the fort of Mulhargarh, and the delivering in an ikarnameh 
or obligation of allegiance ; and confening on the said Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, in 
certain villages and lands specified in schedule, duties of the said Jnghirdar and his 

ryots, App. p. 496-Schedule of villages in the Mehals of Etawah and Mohasah, 

snowing the temporary demand fixed, till a regular settlement is made, App p 496 

Obligation of allegiance and fidelity to tlie British Government, entered into and 
subscribed by Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar befoie the agent of the Governor-general in 
Bundlecund and Saugar, engaging to be obedient, to hold no intercourse with marauders , 
to give notice of invasion ; to refer disputes to the decision of the British Government; 
not to assist enemies of the Government, or enter into the service of any chieftain with¬ 
out its sanction ; to furnish supplies to British troops passing through the jnghire ; to 
deliver up fugitive British subjects , not to harboui thieves; zemindars of villages to be 
responsible for stolen property of travellers, muidercrs and criminals to be given up, 
App. p. 496 

Bhurtjoo Chobey, Widow of. Draft of a sunnud to the widow of Bhiirtjoo Chobey, 
reciting the jomt mterest of the widow and Chobee Nawal Kishore in certain lands, and 
their agreement to hold their sliares under a joint sunnud , and reciting differonces 
between them, and that the widow hod solicited to be put in possession of her own 
share; consequent division of the property, and rights and duties of the said widow and 

her subjects, Ajryp. p. 492-List of the villages forming the separate jaghire of the 

widow of Bhurtjoo Ohobey, App p. 493 

Bhv/rtpore Siejra of this fortress by Lord Combermere, 1826 , storming of the fortress ; 

which was gaUantl^ defended, Jones, App p. 189-Bishop Heber's remarks’ on the 

prosperous state of the villages belonging to the rajah of Bhurtpore, through which he 

passed, Orawfurd, App p. 97-Probable consequences wliich would have resulted 

from any failure of our operations against Bhurtpoie, Jonea, App p 292 

Bhurtpore and Macherry. First alliance with these states, 1803, by wluch treaties these 
states were taken under our protection, Jonea, App p 196 

Bijaiour, Rajah of Translation of the ikarnameh of the Rajah Ruttun Sing, rajah of 
Bijawur, engaging not to unite with the enemies of the Company, to restrain relations 
from exciting sedition or disturbance in the Biitish tenitories ; to deliver up absconding 
subjects of the British Government taking refuge in his territories , not to harbour 
robbers, inhabitants of villages to be responsible for robberies on travellers, to deliver 
up murderers and criminals taking refuge in his territories, not to hold intercourse 
with rebel chiefs; not to engage in quarrels with those obedient to the British Govern¬ 
ment , to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders ; to give timely notice of any 
meditated invasion , to find guides and supphes for British troops .ascenffing the ghauts ; 
not to quarrel with rajahs and chiefs resp^mg villages, but to refer disputes originating 

with them to the British government, App p 464-Translation of a sunnud granted 

to the Bajah Buttun Sing, the rajah of Byawur, granting him possession of certain 
villages in consideration of his obedience and delivering in the above ikarnameh, App. 
p 466-Names of the villages referred to in the above sunnud, App. p. 466. 

Bughaut. See Kurrum Svng. 

Board of Control. Establishment of the Board of Control has cmerated both as a cheeky 

and, when wanted, as a support to the Directors, Ruaaedl, App p 170-Influence 

acquired by the Minister of the Crown in the superintendence of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment through the medium of the Board, Ruaaell, Ajrp. p. 170-Present system of 

direction and control are as good as any that coffid be devised for India, Buf, App. 

p. 176. 

Baa also Qovernor-ganeral. 

B<»nbcm, Peculiar advantages of this settlement to the British power in India^ App. 
p. 825. 

Bea also Docks. Flase. BhipdywUding. !Pin^ar. 

Boogya. See Mctnmbhwnd. Roodar Pond. 
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Boondee, Bajah o£ Treaty between the Honourable Enflish East India Company and 
the Maha Bao Bajah Bisben Sing Behauder, rajah of Boondee, conduded by Captain 
James Tod on the part of the Company^ in virtue of hill powers from the Marquis of 
Hastings, BLG., Governor-general, Ac, and by Bo^ra Tolarom on the port of the rajah, 
in virtue of full powers from the said rajah ; stipulation, mutual friendship; British 
Government takes under its protection the dominions of the rajah, rtgah acknowledges 
the supremacy of, and will co-operate with, the British Government; not to commit 
aggression , not to enter into negociations without the consent of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; disputes to be submitted to the award of the British Government; rajah to be 
absolute ruler in his dominions, and British jurisdiction not to be introduced therein ; 
remission of a certain tribute by the British Government, also certain lands, according 
to schedule , rajah to pay a certain tnlmte, according to schedule ; to famish troops, 

according to requisition, App. p. 493-Schedule of lands relinquished by the British 

Government to Bao Bajah Bishen Sing Behauder, according to above treaty, App. 



treaty, App p. 494. 


Boorulela States. Native states under the protection of the Britisli Government, but 

without subsidiary treaties. Mill 12-Origin of our connexion with Bundlecund, 

1803 , nature of the present arrangements with these chiefs, Jones, App. p 196, 197. 

Boulderson, Mr See Khoodkkast. 

Bourbon Captured by the British under the administration of Lord Minto, Jones, App. 
p. 184. 

B<yvdhs, are a numerous and united commercial class, Malcolm, 282 

Boundaries. Stipulations in the treaty with the king of Ava as to the settlement of 
disputes regarding boundaries, App. p .506. 

British Force, Provision containe<i in subsidiary treaties, by which the Allied State 
agrees to receive and maintain a British force for the protection of the state. Rep p. 81 
-^In some cases, princes, who had engaged to pay a pecuniary subsidy for the main¬ 
tenance of a British force, have subsequently coded territory in Ueu of subsidy ; m 
recent subsidiaty alliances, this practice has been generally adopted, Rep. p. 81 
See also Army. Subsidiary Force 

British Residents. See Europeans 

British Ships See Ava Ships. 

British Subjects. Stipulation in subsidiaty treaties that British subjects, to whom the 
resident shall object, shall not be permitted to reside in the terntones of the subsidiary 

power, App p. 497-Also to deliver up absconding British subjects taking refuge, 

and to co-operate with officers sent for their apprehension, App. i> 496. 

Bugut Si‘ng. His power of defying the aumil unless backed by his troops, from his having 
nearly 2,000 or 3,000 sepoys ready for action, with 7 or 8 guns, and a strong fort with 
a deep ditch, Ajfjp. p 420. 

Buis See Thokur Jvgraik. 

Bu ndlecund See Bhow Ram Ghunder BuUar. Boondela Chiefs. 

Burmese Conduct of this power, 1823, on the conimenocment of the Government of 

Lord Amherst, Jozies, App. p 188-^War declared, 1824 , plan of the oiierations , 

success of the campaigns, teims of peace ; territory acquired by tins war, Jonea,App 
p. 188, 189 See also Ava. 

Burmese Frontier. Native states under the protection of the British Government, but 
without subsidiary treaties, Mill 12. 

Burmese War. Stipulation m the treaty vrith the king of Ava for the payment of a 
certain sum, as part indemnification for the expenses of the war, App. p 506. 

Burowlee. See J2am Sing 

BuAssahir See Mehendra Singh Teeka. 

C. 

Cfadets. Ages at which they can be sent to India, Russell, App. p. I7l-No class in 

the kingdom receive a better education than that from which cadets are drawn, Rvsadl, 
App. p. 171. 

Oaleutta College encourages those habits of early extravagance and debt which are the 
besetting sins of India, Russell, App. p. 171. 

OaHnffer, Eillcdar of. See Dareao Sietg. 


OouulnA 
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Catubul. ' Intercourae of the Company tberewitli' is principally of a commercial nniore, 

p 80-Nature of the trc^y entered into between the East India Comply onrl 

^ ibe )ung of that tenitory, MotocxUlodi, App. p. 75-^anse of the polidcal connexion 

originated in the apprehension of a Fi-enim invasion, Omtvfnrd, App. p. 94. 


Camps. 

poitB, 


Stati<ms at whidi troops shoold be stationed, instead of the present mpmerous 
Tad, App. p. 130. 


Cwmae, Mi^or. (Analysis of Ids Evidence).—Offices hAd by witness in India, 487- 

Population of Guioowar territori^ 489-Treaties wjw that state, 490-System of 

Government adopted on acquiring the Deccan; nltdpdons which it has since been 

deemed advisable to make, 500-Present state effithe revenue, aiising from the 

deinession of agricuHund produce, 602. ^ 


CarTuetie. Nature of alliances with the Carnatic prior to Lord Wellesley's administration, 
Jones, App. p. 210^—Terms concluded with the Nabob, 1801; provision mode for the 
ihmili^ and officers of his government, Jaties, App. p. 192. ^ 


i 


Caste Predilection for caste as strong os ever with the Hindoos, RuaseU 119. 
Ceded Trovixces. 

1. Nizam.. 

2. Cfuicowar. 

1. Nizarru 

Progressive improvement of the Ceded Provinces, 
same ratio os the rest of the Nizam’s counbty has d< 

2. Guioowar. 


Iiich have been recovering in the 
led, RxLsaell 116 


Superior state of the territory ceded to the ' 
Guickwar, Barnwall 178. 

See also Guzerat. Rampoor. 


mpany over tlie native states of 


Genirtd Indict. Treaties, guaranteeing protection and defence, entered into with the chiefs 
of Bundlecund, Central India, and Bajpootona, Maccullooft, App p. 76. 

Ceylon. See Dutch Settlements. 


Chaplin, WiUiam. (Analysis of his Evidences.)—•Situations held by witness, SOS- 

Improvement of the state of the inhabitants of tlio Deccan, after they were un«ier the 

cliarge ot the British, 608-In the first inst-anoe, no courts of law weie inti*o*.lueeil ; 

judioial affaira were conducted by collectors; since that, courts htivo been introduced, 

614-Objections which have been piiiicipally urged against subsiduuy system, 518 

-While the upper orders were generally aveise to the ulmiige of goveniincut, the 

lower preferred it on account of their increasetl set^urity, 519, 520-Feeling of the 

upper classes towards the British Government, 622—i— 0on8eiiuenc.i of the partition of 
property, 626, 627. 

Charter. Difficulty of making equitable anangeinent.on tbe close of the present charter 

of tlie East India Com|iauy, Duff. App. p. 176-Difficulty of aftVuding such equitiible 

compensation os may not occasion a stop or derangement ui the iaaclune of govenimcnt, 
Duff, App. p. 176. 

Checfca. See Residents. 


Chiefs of Indict. Statement explanatory of the nature of the reLations siibsicting between 
the British Qovoruraciit and uie seveial states and chluts of India, Jonen, App. p. 191 

Child, Governor. Cause of his war with the Mogul empire, and disastrous consequence 
tWeof, which stopped tbe desire of conquest fur a ccffisidcrablc ftenod, and cau.scd 
European possessions to be only subservient to the purposes of commerce. Waller, App. 
p. 300. 

China.. State of the Company’s relations, both imlitical and commercial, with the empire 
of China, has been considered in a former ^port in connexion u'ith tiie important 
qnestion respecting the monopoly of the China trade, Rep. p. 80. 

Sea also Amlmssadoiv. 

Chobey ChiMersaul. Translation of the ikamaineh of the Chobey Chittcrsaul and the 
mother of Chobey Chittenaul, lemting the breacli of a former ikamaineli, and the 
resumption of the fortress of Coliumr by tlie Britisli Government,^ and engaging to 
jabstaui from friendly inteitxmrsa with rebel chiefs; not to enter into'disputtis with the 
' leifuefr obedient to the British Government, to guai d iiassos of the ghauts; to gi\ o 
timely notice of invasion; to furnish raides and supplies to British troops ascending tbe 
^auts; to reside in one the villagos of the jnghii-o; to Iiavp no connexion with 
marauders, to ^ve iq> subjects of the British Government absconding , xoniindaTS of 
villages to be responsible for robberies on travellers; murderers and criminals to be 
siVw up; and do other acts of obedience, Apjj. p. 474. 

(^5.—VL) a Y 


Translation 




»i»_ .■jgab _ ^ _ 

Oftobgf CMttenavi' o ont inaed. ^ ^ 

1 nBiiidatj 0 :[tt of « muumd gtanted to Chob«^ uhittoraaui «ad hlii itubtttttf; iuHtailiig fjieni 
poeaesaioii of ooiWh vill&ges i|i ooiiad«rai|0&. of 6l>ed£naloe, «xid jn ^ 

ikamataoh ; alno list of the villages, App. ^. '4^5. ' 

ChAbep Sdiiagfram. Tlnuudatioii of the ik&mameh of ^e ChohcjK ^^>4390^ Mci^ag the 
breach of o former ikamameh and the restimption of a fortrees bv m Britisli Gbvem- 
mmit, and entering into engagements relative to febel ehiefis; du^mtea with obedient 
chiefs ; gnarding passes of the ghants; givi^ notiee of invaeiOKi.; ftadiiq; ^^hidee and 
supplies for Britii^ troops ; residing on ^ jaghire ^ holdup no oonnexion eri^ marau¬ 
ders; giving up British suhjeots abending; not barbonriag thieves, and doing other 

acts of obedience, App. p. 479-Translation of asunnud granted to CfliobeySalagvani, 

granting him possession of oeitaiii villages, in oonsidenation of his obedtenc^ and deli¬ 
vering in the aoove ikamameh; list ^ villages re&rred to therem, App. p. 480. 

OhriatiawUy. Doubts whether natives of India can ever be converted, jRiwseZZ, App. p. 169 
-Conversion will be preceded by an advance in knowledge and power, wholly incom¬ 
patible with their suhn^ion to our sway, Jlttssell, App. p. 169. 

GhvJeary, Bajah of. Translation of a sunnud granted to the Bajah Bajee Behauder, 
Bajah of Obukary, granting him possession of certain villages in ocHudderatiou of bis 
ob^enoe, and his having dwvered in an ikamameh, App. p. 468. 

Chunder Seekhv/r Opadeea. See Nepavl, Bajah of 

OivU Satod>UahrMnt8. How- &r the civil establishment of the several presidencies and 
agencies have been regulated, so as to secure effimenoy and economy, Maeeullooh, App 
p. 80 , Hill, App. p. 82; BaiUie, App. pL 89 , WUder, App p. 92; Munro, App. p. 117 ; 
PitnuMh,App.p. 121 ; Tod, App.p 132 ; Malcolm, App. p. 14i5 €fardncr, A2ip.p 153. 

Cfivil OjgHcea. Committee appointed, 1828, for the purpose of inquiring into the state of 
'those establishments, MacouMooh, App. p. 80. 

CivU <md Military Administration Interference by the Bast India Company in the 
affoirs of native states, having for ita object the refonnation of the dvil and military 

administration of our allies, Jones, App. p. 268-With the state of Oude, Jones, App. 

p 268——With Mysore, Jones, App. p. 269-^With Travancoreb Ay^. p. 274—-— 

With Goickwar, Ajtp. p. 281-Nagpore, App. p. -282-Sattarab, App. p. 283- 

Holkar, App. p 283—Niaam, App. p. 288——^f interfiarence -with respect to the 
protect^ states, that is to say, statw which are entitled to our protection, but which 
do not stand to us in the relation of subsidiary allies, >107108, App. p. 290. 

Civil and Military Offices Evil effects of the exclusion from offices of nati-vas, Russell, 

App. p 172-No native in a civil office can sit down before the youngest writer, 

Rusaeu, App. p 172-^In the army no native can rise to a rank that will place him 

above bsmg commanded by an English seijeant, RnsasU, App. p. 172. 

Clavering, General His opinion of the injustice of depriving our allies in India of every 
vestige of military power, Jones, App. p. 266. 

Clofc, Major. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations hdd by witness in India, 869- 

Nature of ti'eatiea between East India Company and Scindiay 375-Inted^noe of 

the Company has a beneficial efiect on the prosperity of the inhabitants, 382, 384- 

Subsidiary system is calculated to promote tbe intere^ of English Government, and to 
increase the prosperity of the country at larro, 399-^The system has not answered so 

' well under Mahomedw governments as Hindoo states, 400-^Ebcidanationsoonoeming 

treaties with Scindia, 406. 

Cochin. The intercourse of the Company therewith is principally of a commercial nature, 

R^ p. 80-^pressive nature of the subsidy jiaid to the Oompony, Munro, 844-249 

-Insurrections to which the coantxy had continually been subject, were the only 

remedy against the oppressious and exactions of the government, Munro, 853——^Insur¬ 
rections now less likely to occur, because tbe government is sujqmrted by the Britirii 

power, Munro, 264-Insurre^ions formerly the only remedy of the pec^le, now 

hopeless, Munro, 255-Great improvement in agriculture and commerce during 

witness’s residence, Munro, 271-Nature of the subsidiary treaty 0(mdlttde4 with the 

Bajah of Cochin, 1809, with the East India Company, Maacidloch, App. p. 75——Con¬ 
dition of the B^tdi of Cochin ; subsidy pmd by him towards defr^vmg the aim swew of 
tioopsi, Jenkins, App.n 161—Outrage committed on the British reeident »06, in 

attempting the lifo of Gmiera] Maeanley, Jonss, App. p. 183-^Nature of thcr allianoes 

of the East India Company with this power, from the eaadieBt iseaiy to |veeent 
time, Jones, App. p. 195. 

8es also Ambanadors. 

Colalfba. First trea^ ooncluded with the dbief was 1828; n«t^ of thes^ engagements, 
Jones, App. p. 197- 

Colapore. In 1812, engagements were first oonimoted i|i0,|b|«^.Xndi» Con^paiy 

and this prince, Jonss, App. p. 197> 
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OUag^ret l^al» oi Axiidw of agroemeni oondodod betireon Shtgee OheUmputty 
iCuMui^ Knstvmet, the xi^ah ^Tktl^re, and the Britieh Qovenunent; recltiipg a 
previons treMgt, end oertaoix mieunderstandinge emce; so.^ parts of former treaty not 
afiteted by the present’ere to remain in force; mah to reduce his army to the peace 
eetabHahment, and not raise a force likely to endanger the onblio tranquillity erithout 
consent of Oovenimentr^ah to atteim to the advice or the Bntisli Government; 
indepandenoe of the n^ah not diminhdied ae a sovereign prince; rajah not to molest 
oertM parties named ; certain districtB ceded to the raja^ ; rajah recognizes an avrud 
of the &itudt Qcvemment; not to grant an asylum to rebels or enemies ; robbers and 
' criminals to be given up; rights of c^t m n persons named to certain lands ; remunera¬ 
tion to be given for certain rUhts invaded, App. p, 60 S -Articles of agreement, or 

preliminary, tieaty, cmlfllnded between the rajah and the British Government, reciting 
breach of the above treaty; particularly as to the strength of the army; limitation 
tliereof; oerttin territories taken possession of by the British from breach of fidth ; 
guarantee of the British protection, extending to the descendants of cextoin parties; 
viOages taken possearion of by the rajah to be restored to the right heir ; certain place 
frequented by robbers given up to &e British; British garrisons to be admitted into 
the ngah's territories, who is to near the expense ; pecuniary remuneration to be granted 
for ocrrtain aggressions , rajah to be guided by the advice of the British minister , parts 

of the former treaty not affected by the present to remain in force, App. p 518- 

Definitive treaty aoootding to above preliminary treaty, App. p. 519. 

OoUeetion of iho lUvonitte. Inefficien<y of the local officers of Oude, aided by the troops of 
the king of Oude, to collect the revenue thereof fimm the disordered state of the 
country, App. p. 897. 

CoOegOM. See Oaleweta. HaUejfburg. 

CotoTvieOitkm. Ko sprinkling of colonists in India, if allowed to colonize, would render 
them a^aniq;>ort upon whhm we could rely for the preservation of the empire, Malcolm,, 
App. p. 14)4. 

ConiTMMumero. See PoUtieal Agents. 

Goneams. Bapid improvement taking place in the Ooneans, Malcolm, 278. 

Conquests. Financial efilects of the conquests, and of the changes or enlargements of our 
p<ffitical relatioxii^ which have been made since 1813, MaccuUoch, App. p 78; Hill, 
App. p. 81; Baulie, App. p 89; Wilder, App. p. 91; ISdnumstone, App. p, 103 ; 
Mvunro, App. p. 116 ; PUmom, App. p. 120; Tc^ P • Malcolm, App. p. 142 , 

Gardner, App. p 153; Rusadl, App, p 168 , Duff, App. p. 174-Causes of the 

rapid conquests of the British powers m India, Clo^ App. p. 85-Territories and 

ttmntariea acquired in India since 1813; viz. name of each state, date of treaty or 
cession, jpartioolani of tribntey acquired territories, population and surfitcc of square 
milei^ JfacoufiEooh, App. p 71* 

Conquest im India. See Govsmmsite o//ndia. 

Contraete. Moaner in which constant oppression «m 1 habitual breach of contracts in Onde 
have destroyed the confidence of the people in their rulers, App. p. 397. 

Coomhs, Captain. See Aohsen, King of. 

OomvaaXUs, Lord. Manner in which he was led into wars on his arrival in India, 
Russdl, 75. 

Court of Dvrpetora. See Direetors, Court of. 

Courts of Justice. From the disorder of tiie district of Oude, courts of jristice and police 
would be almost nugator;^, App. p. 420. 

See also Justice, Administration of. 

Crawfurd, Mr. (Analyna of his Evidenoe.)-^ituatioas held byVitneas in India, 531- 

Befenmoe to a letter delivered in by witness, 582. 

Crime. Capital of Oude and its environs are the scenes of nightly robberies and murders, 
roam in the viednity ore so beset with thieves that no person can pass without 
proteotion, App. p. 397-—~Manner in -^faioh crime is promoted by the extortions of 
tiie Miitiibi or revenue farmers in Oude, prevmiting the cultivators obtaining an honest 
Bubdst^aoe, and ffirdng them to join predatory tnbea, App. p. 417. 

OriroMuJe. Stipulatimi in subsidiary treaties for the delivery up of criminals taking 
z^foge in allied territories, App. p 496. 

Cwdisorod, and Heegode. ' Trandation of an ikaznameh, or obligation of allegiance, pre¬ 
sent^ by Lanl Iffiievr, rajah of Cudieerah and Magcde, engag^i^ not to protect 
marondeni, nor enter into di^tes with the servants of the Sitish Government; to 
guard the passes up the ghauts; to prevent marauders entering the British territories; 
to rive timely notice of any meffitatM invasion ; with other engagements of obedience 

aadaU^Uince to the British Government, App. p 442- TranBlatioa of a eunnud to 

Laoiphew RaiJidi Sing, grantiim him possean<m of certain villages, in consideration of 

bjit<foeffiqnee in fee shove ikarnameh,ri|:gi.p 443-^lastof thevilhiges 

xnfuticned fo the above sunhu^ P 
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Cut’rencif. Plan in progress for eqnoliaing ibe oorrency oS India; oonse^^noileee 

to the sKroffii, or nioney-Wders, McU>oolim^ 28S.. ^ , 

Cutch. Naiuro and extent of Uiis province; adminintmilon jaetioe^ ifa20o2m» 51^^291 

-Since tl>e eubsidiary allfiuioe, tliia proviaop ia a oompnrative ste^ e^ tn^niJlity, 

Malcolm^ 29Value of tills oountvy from the navigMion of tiie Indus by steam- 

boats, Malcolm, 291<--Engagement ot the East India Coppanj to gudxaatee tlie 

power of the Rao of Cutch, and the integrity of his dominions, Mao(mltQek,^App^^j^ 77 

-^Nature of the cngngements with the government of Cutch, JoTie^tApp, p.‘ I gS —- ■ 

Causes of our^ iirst alTianecs with this state tiie necestity of defbudtng tiiat petty state 
against tiio Ameers of Sind, Jonea, App. p 239--- — Extracts fiom despatehes from tiie 
Court of Directors to the Oovemor-general in Coonidl at Bengal, remuve to political 
tinnsactions with the state of Cutch, App. p 344<. 

Cutch, Bao of. Treaty witii the Boo of Catch of 18th Juno supplemental to that 

of the IGth January 1816, confirming former treaty, and relinquishing a certain sum in 
rupees, being the amount charged for military expenses; also renouncing annually two 
lacs of corries, egi'eed by the said treaty to be paid by tbe Bao, App. p. 487. 


Daniah Settlementa in India. Serampore, near Calcutta, Beksore, and Tranquebar belong 
to the Danes, Mill, 26. 

Darcao Sing. Translation of the ikarnameh of the Chobey Dareao Sing, late Killedar of 
Calingcr, reciting the breach of a former ikarnameh, and resumption of the fortress by 
tbe Gkivernment, and engaging not to hold friendly intercowse with rebel chick; not 
to enter into disputes with chiefs obedient to the Government; to guard passes of the 
ghauts against marauders; to give timely notice of any meditated invasion'; to famish 
guides and supplies for Briti^ troops ascending the ghauts; to reside in one of the 
viUiiges of his jaghire, and not elsewhere without permission of the British Government; 
to have no intercourse with marauders ; to deliver up absconding subjec^ of the British 
Government; not to harbour thieves; to deliver up murderers and criminals ; and other 

engagements of obedience, App. p. 470-^Translation of a simnud granted to Chobey 

Dareao Sing, granting him possession of <*ertain villages in consideration of his obedience 
and having delivered in the above ikarnameh ; also list of the villages referred to therein, 
App p 471 

Debt. See Ott/ioowar. 

Deccan. System of government adopted on acquiring the Deccan ; alterations which it 

has since been deemed advisable to make, OcwWc, 600-Present state of the revenue 

from the depression of agricultural produce, Camae, 602-Improvement of the state 

of the inhabitants of the Deccan after they were under the charge of tlie British, 

Chaplin, 608--Manner in which judr^al afiairs were formerly conducted ; courts 

have been introduced, Cfuiplm, 614. 

See also Natives 

Delhi. Happy condition of tbe people of Delhi; better off than snl^ects of neighbouring 

states. Wilder, 471-Came under British x>rotection, 1803 ; stipends allotted to the 

family then reigning, Jonea, App. p. 192. 

Dependent States. See Loans. 

Detuan. Diffeietit results of managing dktricts through a dewan, MaccuUoclt, 7- 

Nature of government in India by dewan^ Mill, 40-Opinion on the interference of 

the choice of dewan or minister of native princes; cases in which this power has been 
exorcised, Jo^ua, App. p. 256. 

Dewanny The dewanny or collection of the revenue of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, 
granted to the East India Compiny by the Mogul Shah Alliun in 1765, Jonea, App. 
V 177 . 

Diplonvatic JSxpcnacs. May be deemed excestive; some reductions have been made; there 
is abundant room for still greater, CrawfwnU App. p. 100. 

See also Ambaaaadora. 

Diret'tors, CouH of. Im'jiroTements suggested in the formation of the Court, Jtuaaell, 

App. p 171-Wimt of effective rospontibility, and unsteadiness and cliange of pur- 

posts, arising from the fi-equent change of chairmen, B/taseU, App.p. l73 - ^The present 

system of direction and control as good as any that oonld be devised for India, Dnff, 

A'pp. p. 176-^Extracts from despitcbos from tiie Court of Directors to the Govemor- 

gojieral in Council at Bengal, relative to the jpoUtical tronsaotiops with tii© states of 
Outle, Nagpove, Katywar, Hydrabad, Cutch, Mysore, Tiavaneore, App. p. 336. 

Sea also Oovemoi'-ffimeral. 

Disputes. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties to refer disputes to the deoiaion of tiie British 
Government, App. p 496. 

Dodcs Capacity of the Docks at Bombay, which are capable of contmning Bliips of any 
i'oice, lKd^^c'r, Ajip. p 376. ' - • 
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J^oodlK Tolnable tniot of territoty in the Dooab, sitimted between the rivers Jumna and 
^Mj^les, ocqidred from Scindia» by the tiwaty of Sovqe Avyengnum, Joniut, App p. 180 

X>borgvi»ipore. See Ztontl Aumavm Sing. 

J>tniMe Croverjiments. Evil effects of double governments, and conflicbing authorities and 
opinions of Sir Thomas If unro and Lord Wellesley thereon, A2>p. p. 399. 

S«e also Subsidiary System 

Hubey, Sheikh of. Translation of the preliminary treaty vritli the Shf*ik of Duboy, sti¬ 
pulating for the surrender of certain guns and vessels; Indian prlsoiiora to bo delivered 
up ; troops not to enter the town to lay it waste ; and as a maik of consideration 
twards his higliness the Imaun Said bin Sultan, the fort and towers are not to be 
demolished After execution of engagements, Mahomed bin Kaya bin Zaal to bo 
admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly Arabs ; cessation 
nf hostilities, except that the boats of said Mahomed are not to go to bea, App p. 499. 

Duf, Gapt J. G What acquisitions of territoiy have been made, and what material change 

or enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813, App. p 174- 

Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the scvcial states under 

its control, App. p. 174-Character and eatent of the interference e-vcrcised by the 

East India Company in the internal affaira of the protected states, App p 174- 

Daties of residents and political agents, App p, 174--Financial effects of the con¬ 

quests and of the changes or enlargements of our political relations, whicli liav'c iiccn 

mfule since 1813, App p. 174-'How far tlie strengtli and distribution of the Britisli 

Indian army have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred 
in our political position and relations, and to ilicir actual condition, with references to 

* the forcses belonging to native states, on whose aid we could depend, or against whose 
hostility or insubordination we have to guard, App p 175-How far the civil esta¬ 

blishments of the several residencies and agencies have been regulated so os to secure 
efficiency and economy, App. p 173-^How far residents and agents have lieen sub¬ 
ject to the neoessmy cheeks, Ajyp.p 176-How for the existing system of Indtan 

government ot iiome direction and control has been successful or calculated to succeed 
In maintaining tlie requisite vigour, constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose in 
the several gradations of government direction, control, or influence, and if any, what 
change is necessary or adtusable in the constitution of the Home or Indian Government, 
App. p. 176. 

DtUofu Motiv'es which led them to venture into the Indian Sens ; their first object was 
to acquire fortified settlements; their progress was marked by every kind of secret and 
open violence against those who attempted to share their advantages ; their feelings 
and proceedings against tlie Portuguese , manner in which these nations obtained their 
oputenco and power, though regarded by the natives with huti-ed nnd jealously. Walker, 
App p. 299. 

• See also Portugt^eee 

Dtutch Settlements. Dutch possessions on the continent of India were coded by the King 
of the Netlierlauds, in 1824, iu exchange for the Biitish Hettleiiieut of Boncoolon, Jtep. 

p 79-Dutch sc'ttlemeiits on the continent of Indi.x, and on the Iblaud of Ceylon, 

were, during Sir J ohn Shore s administration, taken possession of by exjieditioiis litted 
out from Madras by Lord Hobart, Jones, App. p. J78, 

Duties. Stipulations in subsidiary treaties resjiecting the fixing the amount of duties 
on merchandize, App. p 497 

E. 

East IivMa Company Cause of success of the English in India more to be found in the 
ability of their servants abroad, than in the wisdom or stability of the views and prin¬ 
ciples of the Home Qtivernrnent, Munro, App. p. 117. 

See tAsa Board of Control. Clmrter Directors Enylaud Ti ado with India. 

Edmonslone, K. B. Character and extent of the interference exeicisud by the Ecivt Iiidi.-]. 

Company in the inicinal affairs of piotectcd states, App. p 102-How for the 

strength and distribution of tho Britisli Indian army have been ivgulated by duo 
attention to the changes that have occurred in our political position, &c with reference 
to the forces belonging to native states, on whoso aid we could doi»cnd, or ag.unst whose 

hostility wc have to guard, App. p. 104-What lu’quisitious of tciritoiy have been 

made, and what inateiial change of our pohtictd relabiouR has been effected smec, App. 

p ^00-Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Oovernment with the several 

states under its control, App. p, 101-Amount of militaiy force required, wltethcr by 

exprros stipulation, Ao. or as securityo agtunst extrnordimuy nsk*?, App i> 101- 

Financial effects of tho oonquests, and of the cluvnges and enlargements of oar political 
relations which have been mode since 1813, App. p. 103. 

^dtyiytion. Objections to tbe colleges of Hailoybury nnd Calcutta, RusseE, App. p 171 

' —---Disadvantages of Hailoybury, Russell, App. ji 171-Mischiefe of tlie college at 

regionttA, Buesdl, App. p. 171——System of ^ucition which would be beat suited to 
fKliffHaiiAto ladm> MusaeUt App. p. 171. 
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£i]pliiiMitooe» $K^i CKHNNtiuw |t9moMr„ 
ihe Ghiiokvhur, App. p. StSU-^^lwtaiio 
XapliitistonQ, Ck>T»wtr of Bombay, to his higlmera Syaj«o Bow ChziDoWor, dateil M April 
18»>, {k. Aftd’r-'^-kAwtrwF to draitlar ftom Boam vi Control/ to diaiMtor 

imd extont «f <ibtecfi»rMi«o exMoised by the East India OoBapanyls the intemsl 

affiutt of the protected etatee, App. p. 154-Strength tad dieirmn^n ^ the Ind^ 

army, how far tiiey have betti regwated by due attention to our poUtioal|»oiiftion witii 
other states, with referenoe to the fbrees belonging to native etat^ on whose aid we 

depend, andthoee sgsinst whom we have to ganrd. App. p. 156-IBhMlr fhr the prin« 

ciplee of Jjuetioe and expediency have been adb^d to by the East Indian Oonipany in 
their conquests in Indhi, Aj^ iv 156——43ood intentions generally of the Inman 
govemm«st in their prooeedings with the natives, App p. 156~-'^Aoquisitioiui of 
territory which have been made, and what material enlargement of our political relations 
has been eifihcted sinoe ISIS, App. p. 154. 

See also ITtEtwee of Iwi/iit. 

En&ndee. ObserVationB showing the jwer and extent of the enmnies the British Govern¬ 
ment have to fear, who look with jealousy on. the extent of its possessions in India, 
WdUeert App. p. SOS ; App. p. 326——I^vision contained in subsidiaiy treaties for 
protection m the British Government against all enemies, foreign or domestic, Rep. 
p. 811 App. p. 496. 

EngUmd. Motives by which British merchants were actuated upon their first trading to 
India; habits of piraqy in the Indian Seas rendered arming the vessels necessary, 
IFinfiber, App. p. 299. 

Envoys, Special. Manner ih which the intercourse between the Company and the states 
of Nepaul and Ava might be kept up by ooessional spedial envoys, instead of residents 
at the respective courts, which would rriieve the Company from considerable annual 
expense. Rep. p. 80. 

Etowah. See Bow Ram Ckwnder BvMer. 

Evropeana. British residents iu Tmvancore and Cochin were employed in sliip-building 

and private trade, Mimro, 266--General good conduct of British residents towards 

natives, Munro, 268-Benefit to India which must arise from introduction of capital, 

cnteiprise, and science of Europeans, Modcelm, App, p. 144-Behaviour of Ii^an 

states towards mercantile adventurers from all European nations was uniformly friendly 
and encouraging, policy which actuated the reception of Europeona with iimnifestations 
of joy; causes which led to the interruption of this harmony, iral4«r, App. p. 299 

European States. See Ava, King of. 

Expenditure of India, Observations showing the evils of the revenue of India being 
insufficient to meet its expenses, and upon the consequent necessity of reduring the 
expenditure. Walker, App. p 810. 

F. 

Fanning System. The desolate and deserted state of one of the finest portions of Oode, 
and in fa^ of India, m respect of fertility of soil and g^ness of climate, affords a 
mriancholy proof of the oppression occauoned by the farming system, App. p. 397. 

See also AttmUe, 

Female Influence, Manner in which female influence in Oude causes the distribution of 
high and lucrative ofiioes among persons in the lowest grades of society, App. p, 416, 
418. 

FerrudkcAad, Ceded to the East India Company 1802 ; stipend settled on the nabob ; 
payments to relations and dependents, Jonee, App. p. 192. 

Fines upon Succession. OpiniotuT’ of Sir J. Malcolm on the Nuzerana ; fitmiliatity of 
natives witii this fiirm ; its populari^ with landholders, on account of the certainty, it 

gave to succession to property, Malcolm, App. p. 361-Objections of the supreme 

Government to its adoption, Malcolm, App p. 361-Sums which the Bombay trea¬ 
sury Would liavC received if this law had eidsted, Malcolm, App. p. ,161 - Kght of 

partieulAr jM^bnrdars to have their claimt admittedstate of their lands owing to 
uncertainty ^ succession, Malcolm, App p. 361, 362-Grounds on which the Govern¬ 

ment ore not obliged to acknowledge tlie rights of jaghurdafs to fines ujpon succession,. 
Malcolm, App. p 362. 

Flaas. Of A good quality is the produce of our territories in India^ WaUser, App. p. 816. 

Foreign Rowers. Provision contained in subsidiaiy tieaties by whirii, the prince sjmm 
to abandon all politiced interooursc with other powers, except throus^ tim medium of 
the British Government, and binds hhnself to refer to the lattegr all diqwates that may 

eventual^ arise with other powet|^ p. 81; App, p. 497-Further provision thet 

they shall not entef into the serried or any chiritiun withput the snnetipn of tite British 
Government, App. p. 496. 

Foreign Stales. Names of foreign independent sthtei^ Rep.p. 80. 


from a 'Minute of the HffnffWiiWft Ifountetaei^ 
e of a letter from &e SonomMblh 
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^<»fytcaMohf. P^incidbi upon -nrltidb. the t^^enta of tibo Compeny early began their 
a^j^cntiona to the dif^nt gOTemxoenis m India Ibr leave to fortify their fieotories, 
ana in which no difScnlty was expenenoed, TToSter^ p. 299. 

Hie B^eencdt began to ariabluih themeelves on the eoeat of Coromandel towards 

the end of the seventeenth omitury, TFoJjbsr, J.pp. p. 300-Danger we have to fear 

'from France, who will eventuidly exert her utmost to gain possessioa of f>ower in India, 
Foliber, App. p. 303-311; App, p. 326. 

£h» sJso S&Mia. 

FreB Trade, Stipulation in subaidtaiy treaties for free trade with the ports of the sub¬ 
sidiary power, Ap/p* p. 497. 

Fnmtiffr, Northern frontier of the British possessions in India, Mill 16-^Frontier of 

IndU^ ease cS its defence. Mill 35. 

French jPossessiohs in Indict, Pondicherry, Mahd, and some other places. Mill 25. 

Futteh Sing. Tran^Uon of a sunnud granted to I^ah Futteh Sing, of Nahan, oonierring 
on him and his heirs certain lands with tlieir rights and i^purtenanoes ; oertain forts 
taken possession of by the British Qovemmeut, and oertain other forts disjoined from, 
and others annexed b>, the Baj of Sirmoor ; those places not to be laid claun to by the 
; not to interfere in the management of the Baj of Sirmoor without consulting 
British officer stationed there; to conform to stipulations and pay strict obedience to 
the British Qovemmeut; to join with tioops in case of war; to mn^e roads twelve feet 
broad throughout the territory ; in case of failure in above stipulations, or encroaching 
on Ihe possessions of others, he will be dispossessed; to promote the welfare of ryots, 
extending cultivation, and distribute justice; look to security of roads ; not to exact 
from ryots more than* their engagements ; to make them happy and contented ; ryots 
to conrider the rajah as their rightful lord and obey him, App. p. 484. 


Gardner, Hon. Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Offices held by witness in India, 

408-Nature of the conneition between Nepanl and the Indian Government, 413- 

Inhabitants of Nepaul are Qoorkalis, and are entirely and strictly Hindoos, 420- 

Though differing firom the Newara, who ai-e Bhoodists, 424-Nature of their govern¬ 
ment, 427-State of the peasimtry, who can be bought and sold, 430-They form 

an inconsiderable portion of the inhabitants, 436-Manner in wliicli British territories 

are secured against the danger which formerly existed from the Nepaul state, 438 

-State of the Nepaulese army and its discipline, 447-Education among the 

natives, 451-Adminiatmtion of justice, 454-——Of public works, 465-Of agri¬ 
culture, 466-Commerce, 457-Of chmate, 462-Character and extent of the 

interference exercised by the East India Company in the internal affairs of the 
protected states, A^p. p. 152. 

Strength and distribution of the British Indian army; how fur they have been 
regulated by political position, with reference to forces belong^g to native states on 
whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility we have to guard, App. p. 153 

-^How fer the principles of justice and expecUency have been adhered to by the 

East India Coinpany in their oonquesis in India, App. p. 153-Good intentions 

g^UllTally of the Indian Gkivemment in their procee^ngs with the natives, App, p. 163 

-^Acquisitions of tenitoiy made, and what material change of our political relations 

has been effected since 1813, App, p. 152-Condition of tbe relation of the Indian 

Government with the several states under its control, App. p. 152-Amount of mili¬ 

tary reqiured in each instance, whether by express stipulation, by the ordinary effects 

of our treaties, or as a Security against extraordinary risks, App. p. 152-jE^aumal 

effects of the conquests and changes or enlargemei^ of our political relations since 
1818, App. p. 163. ' ’ 


Ghauts. Stmulation oontained in suhridiaxy tireaties for the Allied Power to guard the 
pasees of the ghauts against maraudera, App. p. 464. 

Ootntrdhuir Sing, Translation of a aunnud granted to Goburdhur Sing, of Dhamee, on 
conffition of maintaining twenty besgarahs at Sambaloo, to make roads twelve feet 
brood, Nuzserana remittra ; to join with troops in case of war, App. p 484. 

Gcl/undauze. See AHiUerg, 

GcpOftd XtCMl. Translation of the ikamameh of Qopaul Laul, reciting the resumption of 
e^tidn lands by the British Ooveminex^ and the receiving certain others in exdiange, 

a __..i_ 

'tiiisves; asmxpdars of ^ ^ Tospom^h fer property of tiuv^ensMen, 

hue gpprahei^stou of the ofliRuler ; to deliver up nraxderera and criminals, and to 
r obMiehoh. Aj^ p, 48ir*—-^IVsnalatiion of aimnud granted to Ck^^ianl 
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G(>pcMil Sing. Tiraaslation of a suimttd ^nteU to Itovirim Qc^ul SAatg, gnutiDg him 
possesniou of eei4j(Uii yiUe^ea in oonsiooroti*^ of h>« obodienoe; tSf lua 

nndecing tbo i&hftHUmto oonteiited and gnrioftil tiy lias goo4 gpTemtAoat; to no 

asylum to tobbera ; inhabitants to adcnowiedge bi* title, «ai4 to oflbr him no o^pantioiij^ 
^pp. p. 469»-—S^edttle of the yiUages oompio^ng Dewan Oofonj' Sing's jo^j^Jve, 
App. p* 4611.' 

OotiBak. See ITepaul. * 

Government ^ India, How for the existing system of India gtyirenunent or home dbeotlon 
and eontrol ate eidcttlated to succeed in maintaining tiie teqmsite vigour, oonsistency, 
promptitude, and unity of purpose, &c.; has been, sueoeasfulf improvements of wbi^ 
the system may be susceptible, MaeeuUoch. App. p. 80; HiU, App. p. 82 \ Saillie, 
App. p. 90, Wilder^ App. p. 92; Mimro, App p. 117; Pitman, App. p 121; Tod, 
App. p 134 ; Malcoim, App. p 14S ; Gardner, App. 1531 Elphinstone, App. p 157; 
PiiaeM, Af^. p. 170 $ Pnff, A'pp. p. 178-——Actum condition of the z^tion of tite 
Indian Government wiUi the several states under its control, MaccuUook, App. p, 78 ; 
HiU, App p. 81; BaiUie, App. p 87 ; ITiWer, App. p 90; Sdmonaione, App p 101; 
Pitman, App p 118; Tod, App. p 183 ; Malcolm, App. p 186: Qa/rdner, App. p 152 ; 

RueseU, App. p 163, Puff, App. p. 174-Good intentions generally of tlie Indian 

Government in their proceedings with the natives, MaccuUoeh, App. p 79-How far 

have the principles of justice and expediency been adlierod to^ HiU, App. p. 82; Baillie, 
App. p. 89 ; Wilder, App. p. 92 ; Munro, Apj>. p. 117 ; Pieman, App. p 120 ; Tod, 
App. p 129 ; Maloolm, App. p. 145 ; Gardner, App. p 153 ; Elphinotone, App. p. 156 ; 
Rueaeu, App, p 169. 

Instruotions from this country, both from the East India House and British Govern¬ 
ment, have lieen unoeosiDg to prevent aggrandisement by conquest, Mill 42, 57 ; Rua- 

aeU 75-British Government should be nominally as well as really extended over 

thc.se territories, MUl 43, 44, 49-^'Xhe whole government and revenue of India should 

be taken, and pensions allowed to the native princes as soon aw such arrangement could 

be made, Mill 65-Our largest acquisitions in India have been made since the express 

orders of the Legislature in 1784 against further extension of territory, Rxtoaell 75 - 

Opposition of every Government against aggrandizement of teirltoiy’, Jenkvna 276- . 

Useless to look for any means of miuntainmg our footing in India but by tlie cultivation 
and improvement of our intrinsic strength to exclusion of viU reliance on our foreign 
relations for anything but a gradual preparation for the entire conquest of the continent, 

Jenhine 276-Necessity for pLaciagour chief reliance on our military force, Madcolm 

2S1-Principal danger to the Government to be apprehended from native troops, 

Rumdl 133 

Effect of the substitution of our Government for the misrule of the native princes, on 
tlie jirosperity of the agricultural and txtmmercial part of the population, Malcolm 278 

-Bod effect of the systems introduced by Europeans instead of the old governments, 

Malcolm 281-On account of the complete change in our situation witbiu the last 15 

years, a reconstruction of our local rule is necessary, Malcolm 284-Inexpedient both 

in a financial and political point of view to continue the administration of India by the 

multiplicity of European ofneers hitherto employed, Malcolm 285-Local ^checks on 

governors of provinces no longer pructicable, Modcolrm, 285-Salutaiy influence of the 

maxims of our Governiiient upon the minds of the natives, Maloolm 289-——Opinioii of 
Witness as to the eligibility of cstablisbing a local mivemment for Central IndfrpAfoI- 

colm 2‘>2 -Opinion of witness on tiie scheme ot doing away the Suprem^'H^eru- 

inent, Rayley 363-Upper orders generally averse to the change of government; the 

lowci profci lb on account of their increased security, Chaplin 519, 520-Feeling of 

tlio upiier classes iowtu-ds ^he British Government, CluijKln 522-Beneficial results 

of admitthig natives to participate in, Rueadl 140' . - T htir introduction would be a 

work of difficulty and dan^^ Itl-Akber, who mvemed India well, used 

Hindoo^ 'the natives of th^JHpcitry, Russell 143-Policy of tliis countiy to maintain 

the native states now exisQfl^'; every effort should be made to prevent the whole of 

India bscoming subject to our direct rule, Malcolm 277-Effect of tlie states of India 

losing their native governments ; datqjers which would result from the extinction of the 

upper classes, Malcolm 277-^Prbtecticn mven by the British Oovemment must 

render it beneficial to a great proportion of agrlovdtural classes, MaZeohn 280- 

Classes which may be excepted ; nature of these offices, Malcolm 281. 

Political object of importance to attach the superior tinases to our government, and to 
use them as our chief instrument for the administration of our Eastern Empire, Maleclm 

281--Oommemid classes decidedly benefited by our rule, ilfalcc^ 281——tie 

any claes havo to tiie Britisli Oovernmeni, Malcolm 281-Keoestity of deforenos to the 

higher tdaeaeo in India ih order to avoid frequent revolts, Molealm 28]-—-’Opinioas of 
witness as to the tymn&y of thei native jninces vhen lefr to themselves, vritfa reforsnoe 
to the sgrieultutai end oommetchd tiasses, Malcolm 282—Peofde geiwia% better off 

under the British Government than formerly, 349-lliffienjty of contro^hig the 

extravagance of the inspeotive governments, Sill, App. p. l^ties ^jonimtiou 

administered with gret^r to ju^ca then that of India, JT4^ Apj). p* 82—^^ng- 
gestions for impfovnffiSnis.^'ei^iU!' frxhag the govsmen* pwrinahimb restdeaoe eh'the 

P!i«tidlidalee. 
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OovemmenU of India — continued. 

Presidenciea, or empowering the executive to proceed with regularity during their 
absence, Hill, App. p. 83—Suggestions as to alterations proposed in ^e government 
of India, Mcdcolm, App. p 146, 147. 

Oovemor-general. It appears desirable that the Governor-general should be relieved from 
the internal administration of Bengal, and left free to direct his mind to the political and 

general government of the whole empire, Mwnro, App. p. 117-Opinion of witness 

as to the expediency of decreasing the power and interference of the Governor-general 
in the local governments, and relieving him from many matters of detail, Hlphvnstone, 

App. p. 167-Governors should have commissions from the King, as the comraanders- 

in-^ief have now , good effects which would result from this arrangement, Elphvnatone, 
App. p 168 

Sip Gooj^e Barlow succeeded to the office of Governor-general in virtue of a provi- 
sicsuil appomtment, upon the death of Lord Cornwallis , Court of Directors wished his 
continuance; the Grenville Administration appointed Lord Lauderdale, whom the 
Court refused to appoint, or to displace Sir George Barlow, who was removed by an 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown for the first time , Court afterwards acquiesced 
in the appointment of Loid Minto, Jones^ App p. 181 

Guicowar No state in India lias derived more benefit from our interference than the 

Guicowar state, Bamwdl 167-State after the prince became his own master, Bam- 

vhM 167-Superior state of the territory added to the Company over tlie native 

states of Guicowar, Bariiwall 178-^Bevenuo of the Ceded Provinces, Barrvwall 180 

-Effect of the treaty with the Guicowar €>f Guicerat, Malcolm 277-Population of 

Guicowar states, Carnac 487-Treaties with that State, Camae 490 

Agreement of tlie East India Company to famish this prince with troops, &a on 

account of treaties entered into between them, Marculloch, App p. 74-Nature of the 

treaties entered into with the princes of tliat femily, owing to the state of miiid of the 

Iiead pnnee of that house, Jilplvinatone, App p 156-Arrangements with Gykwar 

have been considerably modified since the original subsidiary treaty, 1802, Jenkvna, 

App p 160-Tieaties with this state, Jones, App. p 189-Conduct of Syajee 

towards hia ci editors, who were guaranteed by the British Government, consequent 

sequestration of Ins provinces by Sir J. Malcolm, Jones. App p. 189, 190-Nature 

of our treaties with this ally, from 1773 to the present period, Jones, App p 195 

-During Lord Wellesley^s government, Jones, A^. p. 219-Of intcrfereuco by 

the East India Company in the afiairs of this state, haviDg for its object the reforma¬ 
tion of the civil and military administration of the country, Jones, App p 281- 

Conduct of Colouel Walker in the reformation of the civil and military establislnnents, 
Jones, App p 281. 

Extnwjt from a minute of the Honourable MountstuaH Elphinstone, late Governor of 

Bombaj’’, dated 3d of Ma}' 1820, respecting the affairs of the Guicowar, App p 849- 

Substance of a letter from the Honourable Mountstuort Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 

ba 3 % to Ins Highness Syajee liow Guicowar, dated 3d Apiil 1820, Ap^f. p 363- 

Translation of a inemoiandum under the seal of his Highness Syajee Row Guicowar, 

App p 354-Means taken to ensure the payment of debts due from this state, 

guaranteed by the East India Company, Extract of a Minute of Sir J. Malcolm, 
Governor of Bombay, 30th Nov 1830, App. p. 355. 

See also Baroda. Guzerat 

Onides Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for the Allied Power to find guides for British 
troops ascending tlie ghauts, App p. 464 

Ourhwal, Rajah of Copy of the sunnud granted to the Rajali of Gmhwal, under the seal 
and signature of the Governor-general, granting to the rajali the whole of the territory 
of Gurhwal, with certain exceptions; rajah to make such settlement as best calculated 
to promote the happiness and weltare of the inhabitants ; to govern with justice , to 
collect revenues and appropriate them to his own use; to prohibit traffic in slaves ; 
beegarahs, or supplies for troops, to be furnished on requisition, facility to be afforded 
British subjects trading; not to alienate or mortgage possessions without consent of the 
British Government; while conditions observed, rajah and his posterity guaranteed 
possession, and will be defended agaimst bis enemies, App p. 500 

Ouzerat States. Native states under the protection of the British Government, but 
without «.ubsidiary treaties, MUl 12. 

Guzerat. In Guzerat, they are in as prosperous a state as when the cession was first 

made, Malcolm 278-'Advantages of this province from its particular position, in 

respect to other powers in India, App. p. 326-^Wealth, both landed and commercial, 

very great, App. p 325, 826-Necessity' for increfiaing rather than dimmisbing the 

strength of tlie British in Guzerat, App, p. 827-Minute of the Qovernoi>general in 

Council at Fort William, dated 22d September 1810, on the sulject of this province, 



Governor in Council of Bombay, for and on l^half of the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany of the one part, and Rovnee Appajee for and on behalf of Anund Rao GuitRiwar 
Vi.) 9 % Senakaaakalo 




ffwjrnrfiifi ■' ' “s'*-* '*» 1c> 

- tt&d of ^ ^fokbwjMr in Otusontty k^. p. 440*----ni^riP^ia«rt. oottdhli^ 

betvoen tho iwidoat Bomda Bad Animd Rao Omte»*r, opnfo:«^Oi^!MfoO«iifom*de 

bj BoniVta^Api^oo^ 4ihe Oovemor df Sombay ^ bdiaJf 

p» 440 ' , '. . 

<3'!v» PwtithiamA €heh«u. Traulatfon of tiae ika mitf o o h Oy» Puodurad Cfoob^, T«oKt&iig 
ifao breaoh of a f<nmar fkanumob and reaumptioca of the forttMe of Oaiaiffier 1i^ the 
&itiah dova«oieiit,aiid enaeginfftoahatain fr<m Mendl 7 intei«KMiMie'«tUi vM ^tAa&, 
not to eater into dicq^tee-with dSefe obedient to the i^tiah (^vermftent; to guard the 
> p afl ae o of the ribaatei togivenotioeofinTaaknii; tofozniahguideaaadaappiieatoRE&'l^ 
troopB; to remde in one of the villegea of the jaghire; not to shelter mairaadees; to give 
np Britiah Subjeefo abebonding; semindars of vfila^ to be reaponaible for robberfoa on 
travellera ; to give up tonrderefa and oriminala, and to do othw aota of obediCttce, afjcp- 

p. 476 -^^nadatko of a sannnd granted to Qya Pnxsbaud Chobe^, graatii^ Mm 

poaaeaaion Of certain vUlagas in oona&detaticm ct obMience, and delivering in the dbove 
; gat of the viuages oomprised therein, App. p. 477. 


H. 

HaUtyhwry. Objeeti<mable nature of this establishment, Susadl, App. p. 171~-~Pa.r- 
t^es of the disadvaiitagea of both colleges and aohoola, RuawU, App. p 171. 

Sdsacm bi/n AU. Tramdation of the preliminary treaty with Haasan bin Ah, atipoUting 
far the delivery up of certain veaaela ; Indian priaoners to be given up; Haaaan bin Au 
to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly Arabs, App. p. 500. 

Haaacun. bin Roma. Translation of the preliminaxy treaty with Hassan bin Rama, stipu¬ 
lating for certain places remaining in tne hSnds of the British Oovemment; that oertain 
vesscuB shall Ito surrendered to British \ Indian prisoners to be mven up; after 
execution of those engag^ents Haasan bin Rama to be admitted to the terms of the 
general tieaty with the friendly Arabs, App. p. 499. 

Haatinga, Lord. His declaration of the political suprematy of the British after the close 

of the Mahratta and Pindany wars, Jones, App. p. 186-Hy opinion of the efficieniy 

of native artiUeiy, which he considers as expert as our own in the use of a single 
piece of ordnance, Jonsa, Am. p 265 
Sae also Aoheen, King of (hide. 

Hoirotaa. Prosperity of the native government at Crawford, App. 96. 

ffeher. Bishop. Bee Bhwrtpore. 

Sered4iary NobU^. See Jaghaerdanra. Siad)(wa. 

JSUl Chief a. System of defensive arrangements entered into with the Hill chiefe, 1814, 
on the oondusion of the Nepauleae war, Jonea, App. p. 197. 

Hiil, D. Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to how for the stimigth and 
distribution of the British Indian army has been regulated by due attention to the 
ohangm that have occurred in our political position and relations, and to their actual 
condition, with reference to the forces belonging to native states, on whose aid we could 

depend, or against whose hostility we have to guard, App. p 82-Charaotet and extent 

of the intemrenoe exercised by us in the internail aMurs of the protected states, 

App. p. 81-How for the ^rinci^les of justice and expedien<y have been adhered to 

by the East India Company m thmr ocmquests in India, App. p 82—>Qood intentionB 
gmiei^y of the Indian Government in their proceedings with the natives; how for the 
principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to, App. p. B2. 

'What acquisitions of temtoxy Imve been made, and what material dtitnge <ar enlarge¬ 
ment of our pcditical relatioxiB baa been effisoted sinoe 1818, App. p. 80-^Aetual con¬ 

dition of the relation of the Indian Govmnment with the several states under its conttol, 

App. p. 81-^Amount of miliiary force required in each instanoe, whether by exmvaa 

stipulation, or as security against extraordinary risks, App. p. 81 - financial effisota 

of theconqueete and of tiie <foanges or enlargenumts whi^ Imve been made sinoe 1818, 
App. p. 81 

Hindoor. SaeRam Sing. 

Uindooa. Predilection for caste as strox^^ as ever with the Hindoos, RueaeU 119—— 
Would be readily received into the Hahomedan religion, RumbR 189. 

Hindodcm. The cbaraotw c^tamwess and submission which have been indjhtorhninately 
ascribed to the natives pf Hindostan does not aj^y to them; they are a martial raoe^ 
devoted to anhs And thtir pecuBiur institutions; they have found a omurtanif Qi nd 
formidablie enemy; they xmy.have ^^e a formal submission, coikeAted'to pay 
tribute, but bAvb iiey)M,*i8|thpet thcrdtiuost iafoatieti(!i& BtiflEikcnd^thiefar'izx^^ «awni4T.io- 
to ^ W<dk«t, Aj^. p. 806. ‘ 
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Mitlop, Sir T His (^ixdon aadve artilloy; testimonj of their hraTesy at the battie 
^ aOTYed .ibeix' ^iws ^-they ^rGm l^ayoiueted, Jmu», App. 

Wi^Xioni $ee4Mdh/8MtZem^^ . ^ ; 

JMhar.' 'IVeattee emoeniiiief, JStor*^ i82r Hahichnt 877'>~.~~Beni^lcial effeote of the 

'' idlienhe of litijQiar Bovr SEolkar, MaScdm -^NaUsore of tmt treaties, JenfotAis, App. 

l'^~,^Bel^dent4xed at hie eotdpt; ead a foree is statioikhd in hie dominione 

to maintain the tro^uillity of the country, JenJam*, App. p. 161-Conduct of this 

prince on the breaking out of the war with the Pindarries, 181^ JoniWf App. p. 185, 
186,...-.^PoBi|irootieai of hie army at the battle of Maheidpoce, under the oonmeaod of 

Sir J. Malcdim, Jonea, App. p. 186-Interfhrence by the East India Company in the 

ad^ts of natire states^ having for its olriect the reformation of the civil and military 

adnuiiittration of that country/Jbnca, App. p. *8S-iTature of the treaty concluded 

vrith fiolkar in Januery 1818, guaranteeing in oonaideration of ceded territory, the 

haton&al tranquillity of his territories, Maeewioe^ App. p. 76-Treaty with him, by 

fa6 agreed to recrive an aecrbdited a^nt at ma oouit, RuaatHl, App. p. 162 ■ 
Treaties triin this |>rince, J&nea, App. p. 289. 

HcUpar HvHAa/r JSao. Kature of the engagements of the Eeat India Company with this 
. prince, 1818, Jonatt App p. 198. 

JShrae Artilt&ry. See Ameer Khan. 

ffoetHUties. Proviaioa contained in subsidiary trearies for mutual <xM>peration in the 

event of hostilities tldth other powers, R^. p. 81-Manner in whi(di hostilities are 

continually kept up in the Idugdom or Oude, between the Sling's troops and the 
semindars; hostilities carrying on in the immediate vicinity of the capital, App. p. 397 
Hydraitad. Bad government of this territory; duoOntent of its sovereigns ; dilapidation 
of its resources; Ckivemment incompetent to manage the territory, Crawfardt App. 

p. 95-Nature of the engagements concluded with the Nizam, in 1800, Kdmanetone, 

App. p 105-Consequenoes of these engagements in our connexion with his successor, 

Eamanetone, App. p. 105-Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to 

the Gkivemor-general in Council, at Bengal, rdative to political transactions with 
Hydrabad, App. p. 843. 

HyderaJbad, in Boinde. Treaty with the Qovemment of Hyderabad in Soinde, providing 
6:)r mutual friendship; not to covet each other's possessions ; use of the river and roads 
of Sdnde granted to traders of Hindostan, on certain conditions; passports to be 
granted m^^ants; duties no.w fixed not to be varied; former treaties, not altered 
by the present, to remain in force, friendly intercourse to be kept up by tbe despatch 

of vakeels, p. 321-Supplemental treaty, dutiea to be under aanmon of Britiah 

Government; meems to be taken for the suppression of plunderers; copies of treaty to 
1^ sent to Meer Boostum Hhan, it being binding on him as to the (meniag riie Indus, 
Appp6%l. 


I. 


IrtdemnAJUxdiwt. Stipulation in the treaty with the King of Ava for the indemnifleatioii 
of persons compelled to take pant in the war, App. p. 506. 

Independ^ StcUee, Namee of foreign ind^pmident statce. Rep, p 80. 

India. Btate of tiie Indian Empfre in 1813, as oompaareid with its present extent, Tod, 
App p 122. 

^ also Gotiernsnent 

Indue, Survey of' that river under witness's direcrion: perfect praetioalnlity of navi- 

gat^ the river to a ooQsiderable distance by steam, Mcueotm, App p. 142-^Mission 

of laeut Bums up that river; results expected fium, as to a knowledge of the naviga- 

idon of that river, Maloohn,, App^ 858-^Agreement in certain t^ties for the use 

of tbe river for the merchant of Umdostan, on certain conditions,' App, p 521. 

Shsidso CkUcA 

/nsuvraction* Not mudi dangor of insorrecrion while Iiulisa'governments are properly 
conducted, Maeeedlooh, App. p 79. 
iShs also Jnwtsfon. 


InteRigence Department. Mafiner in which the Ihtelljganoe dcmrtment of the kingdom 
dTOude is Ttoidcred nugatory from its beifig rented Out W the Aumil to a creature of 
. has own; cmtseqttent ipmosiril^ty of-the iriiUi ever tttacmng the head ofthe govern* 
>i^App. p«B. . ^ ^ 

AuMsiiMK Beute by-nrhkfeev^ iti^saderl3MWtM^ India, frmn the time of Ahncander 
otiiatof NaifoKhan, Wodfim, Aimwp.80&-*«**^pi|laiiichinsuhri(^^ toealies, 
^ ‘ aaqrtiiadits*wd invsmon, App. 
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J. 

Jaghterdara. In the eetimatfam of their eonntiymen ere n herediteiy nobility; value to 

natiyee of association with them, JfaiooJm, Ajw. p 144-No ehanm has bemi made 

in our relatioiis with the northem Jaghed^ars tanoe ihet estahushed (1818) and 
mtUed (1882), Jfaloohn, App. p. 8S8——Miuntenanee of the Jagheerdaire and Sudan 
in their present stations is quite essential to enable us to raise to that rank and oon- 
idderation we desire, those who distinguish themaelTes in the public service, Mcdoolmf 
App. p. 364. 
aka aiXao Nuzercma. 


Jcvut Stataa. Native states under the protection of the British Government, but without 
subsidiary treaties, Mill 18. 

^ Java, captured from the Dutch under the administration of Lord Minto, Jonaa, App. p. 184 
Jenkina, Richard, Esq., M.P. (Analyas of his Evidence.)—Situations filled by witness 

during his residence in India, 875-O^anion of witness npon the general nature and 

diaracter of otu subddiaty treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good govern¬ 
ment of the respective territories to whidi tiiey relate, 276-Opposition of every 

government against aggrandisement of territory, 276-^reat proportion of power has 

arisen from the subsiaiary system, 276-^Nature of our first connexion with India, 

276-^Revenue and charges of several states subject to subsidiary treaties, 276- 

Natural effect of such alliances as subsidiary treaties, is to lessen the energy and self- 
dependence of the native state, 276. 

General benefit of direct interference and control over the subsidiary state, 276- 

Eflfect of the subsidu^ system of the states of Central India, 276—-—^Useless to Iook 
for any means of maintaming our fboting in India but by the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of our intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations, for 
any thing but a gradual preparation for the entire conquest of the continent, 276. 

(Second Examination.) Justification of the Mahratta and Pindarry wars in India, 619. 
Jenkins, R Character and extent of interference exercised by the East India Company 
m. the internal affairs of the protected states, App. p. 158-160 
JoTun'e, Snltcm of. Treaty with the Sultan and Tumongong of Johore, stipulating for 
peace and friendship; sovereignty and property of Singapore ceded to the East India 
Company ; pecuniary conmderation given oy the Company ; Sultan's ad^owledginent 
ther^f; Sultan and Tumongong to be treated with due honours when residing at or 
visitinir Singapore ; pecuniary consideration to be given the Sultan to leave Singapore 
and reside on his own estate ; definition of the property ceded ; Sultan wliile residing 
at Singapore to enter into no alliance, or maintain correspondence with any power, 
wi^out the consent of the British Government; in case of distress in their own terri¬ 
tories, an asylum and protection to be afforded ; mutual agreement of non-interference 
in each other's affairs means to be used mutually for the suppression of robbery and 
pira<y witbm the straits of Malacca and other places ; free trade to be admitted m the 
Sultan's dominions, and British to trade to the ports of Johore on terms of the most 
fryoured nation •, retuners of the Sultim deserting from his service not to remain at 
Singapore ; retainers’ names to be registered; former conventions annulled, except as 
to any right previously given tiie East India Company over the island of Singapore 
App. p. 502-504. ® 

Jones, 8, Letter from B. S. Jones, esq, to the Right honourable Charles Grants 
enclosii^ three_ documents, viz., a summary statement explanatory of the process of the 
territorial dominion and political connexions of the British Government in 1766- 

1832; a statement, showing the nature of the relations at present suhsisting with 
the several states and chiefs of India; a review of the system of sabsidiory 
with reference to its subservieniy to British interests, and to its operation on the 
characteaf and condition of the native states in which it has been establitijed, App. 

P- 177^-Letter from B S. Jones, to Lieutenaat-oidonel Alexander Walkw 

respecting the extent of the Indian pwsessions, App p. 295. ’ 

Jones, Sir H, See Persia. 


dehver up subjects of the ^tish Government absconding, and to co-operate with 
British omceis in finding absconders; not to permit thieves or robbers to reside, if 
property stol^, aeniin^ of the village to he answerable fbr it; to driver up Persona 
amen^le feitish laws for murder, App. p. 449-—Translation of a wnnud 


granted to Dewan Joog^l Purshaud, granting him possesnon of certain vilWres. and 
also another vil^ in Ben of one formerly belonging to him, hut since tianafork to 
another person, in amsideration of hb obedience, and delivering in the above ikamameh • 

^ list of ^e viBsj^ -Tranalataon of another sinmnd, granted for 

toe purpose oi extou^gi^^ villages menttoned in toe former Sunsod, fbr other viUages. 
J? 453 ***• Dewan Jooggul Purshaud, and also list of toe village^l^. 
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JuggtUffurah. See Kvrrum Sinff. 

Justiee. Haw for tb» principles of jnstioe and expe£en<^ have been adliered to by the 
East India Company m their oonqueets in ladi^ Hill, App p. 82; Ba/UMe, App. p. 89 ; 
Wilder, App. p. 92 ; Mwnro, App. p. 117 ; Pitmcm, App. ^ 120; Tod, App. p. 129 ; 
Malcolm, App. p. 145; Gardner, App. p. 15S; Elph/mMone, App. p. 156; RvueeeU, 
App. p. 169, 172. 

aoc abo Qaoermmont of India. 


Juetice, Administratiou o£ Dislike of the natives of India to our forms of justice, 
good form of government established by Mr. Hastings, since which time it has declined, 
Muasell, App. p. 172—>->-Want of local knowledge in those who framed the present 

r »m, JRtesaeM, App. p. 172-ObservationB thereupon, showing that praise is due to 

principle, but that the system is def^ive in ptactice and inapplicable to circum¬ 
stances : evils of the arrears of untried causes, and reason thereof. Walker, App. p. 315 

-^There is no system of civil or criminal justice in the interior of Oude, nor can it bo 

expected, when the government of districts is entrusted to low individuals of the 
meanest grade, App. p. 418. 


K. 

Kajec Btbkhianur Sing Thappa. See Hepavl, King of 

Kattyvmr. Nature and extent of this province; administration of justice, Malcolm 291 

-Extracts from Despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 

Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions at Eattywar, App. p. 341- 

Extract from a Minute of Sir John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, dated 30 Nov. 1830, 

App p. 356-Distribution of the countries of Kattywar and Mahee Counta among 

tributary princes and chiefs, Malcolm, App. p. 356. 

Kheiraltad. Manner in which it abotmds With turbulent and refractory zeimndam, eacli 
having followers and power to awe the aumil, unless backed by his troops, App. p 420 

Khood-khaat Mr. Boulderson's description of the tenure of land by a khood-kbast ryot, 
and the consequenoe of attempts to eject, Orcmfwrd, App p 97. 

Khyloor See Maha Ohvmd. 

Khyrpoar, Chief of Treaty with Meer Boostum Khan, chief of Khyrpoor, engaging for 
fHendship ; not to covet possessions of the other; use of the Indus and roads of Scinde 
granted to the British Government for the merchants of Hmdoostan ; statement of 
duties to be furnished, and traders not to suffer hindrance in transacting their busmess, 
App. p. 520 

Kooar Purtaub Sing. Form of a sunnud to be granted to Kooar Purtaub Sing, under the 
seal and signature of the Governor-general in Council, redtmg the possession of certain 
lands by the father of Kooar, and me unequal disposition of his property at his death, 
rendering all his sons independent of each other, necessary interposition of the British 
Government, recognizing Kooar as the successor of his father, and confirming him in 
possession of liis fother’s jaghire, on condition of his making suitable provisioa for his 
brothers and sisters and their fomilies ; and reciting the delivery of an ikamaioeh by 
Kooar, binding himsdf, among other thin^ to leave to his younger brothers the 
unmolested possession, during their life-time, of certain lands thereinafter particularized ; 
certain lands specified in the schedule to the sunnud granted to Kooar Purtaub Sing and 
his heirs in petx>etuity, rent-free, in possession of which they will not be molested so 
long as they remain obedient; mutual duties of Kooar Purtaub Sing and of his subjects, 
App p. 487-Schedule of the viUages granted by the sunnud, App. p. 488 

Kodbhar. See Roma Bhoot Sing. 

Kotdh. Flourishing oon<Iition of this province, which has been remarked by every English 

traveller, Ora/wfurd, App. p. 98-^Emboiinssments occasioned by the conduct of ^e 

British Government, Jones, App. p 292—-^Attempts to form a sroarate principality 

for ^e regent of Kotah ; fiiUure or the negotiation, Jones, App. p. 292. 

See also Malta Rout Omed Sing. 

Kvrrum Sing. Sunnud to Bajah Kurrum Sing of Putteala, for petgunnahs, Mahala, &c 
under the seel and signature of the Governor-general in Council, reciting the co¬ 
operation of the ngali with his troops, oonfoning oertaia pergunnahs on him and his heirs 
for ever, with the o^er duties and r^hts and appurtenances, in exchange for a certain 
nuazerand ; Britidi wveniment to protect and su^qiort the rajah in the possesnon of bis 
territory; raj^ to take possession under this sunnud, but not to encroach on land beyond 
the Umits of the perguzuiahs enumerated ; in case of war, rajah, on requisition, to famish 
jtto^ and beegiurahs; to do justice, and promote the welfue of the ryots; ryots to 
'oowder the ngah their ziffotfru lord, to obey him, and pay their revenue pimotually ; 
to iMCOmote eolMvation, and be loyal and ob^ent, App. p. 485. 
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J^aAorfi. Otmoib oC t|)6 'beiweea Bonjio^t Singh atx4 the SAst IndiA Company, 

MoMeuUooh, 4i>p< p- 75 ; Jonea, App. p. $91. 

Land JUwmue. Jusiifications of the alterationa introduced by Colonel Miiavo into the 
J^d revenue sysimn of TravanoCHre, Jonea, App. p. 278. 

Land Aumatun Sing Translation of an ifeamameh or obligation of allegiance presented 
by Laul Aumann Sing of Souhawul and Rygown, engaging not to protect marauders or 
hold intercourse with them, to avoid dilutes with the servants of the British Oovem- 
ment; tons&r disputes to the decision of th&British Government, and to abide thereby; 
to uudce no reprisals for past iiuaries or seek redress by force; to guard pass^ up the 
ghauts : to prevent marauders from entering British territories; to give notice of any 
meditated invasion , not to obstruct Britah troops ascending the ghauts, but to find 
guides and provisions ; to deliver up British sublets absconding and taking refuge in 
His territories; not to give certain rebels shelter or protection, and to do othm* acts of 
aU^^iance to the British Government, Ajc^. p. 446——Translation of a sunnud granted 
to l^ul Anmaun Sing, granting him possession at certain villages in eonrideration of his 

obedience, ahd the di^vering in the above ikamameh, p. -Statement of the 

villages in Tuppa Souhaw^ and Bygown, Talook, Dooigunpore, and Beringpore, 
referred to in tbe above sunnud, App. p. 448 

Land Shew. Translation of an ikamameh or obligation of allegiance presented by Laul 
Shew, rriah of Cucheerah and Nagode, engaging not to connect himself with marauders 
or to afrard them any asylum, and to abstain from all intercourse with them ; not to 
enier into disputes with the servants of tiu> British GoVernxnent; to guaad the passes up 
the ghauts, to prevent marauders entering the British territories; to g^ve timely notice 
of any meditated invasion ; with other engagements of obedience and allegiance to the 

British Government, App. p. 442-^Translation of a sunnud to Lawl Shew Raje Sing, 

grantii^ him possession of certain villages in oodosidoration of his obedience and the 

delivering in t|ie shove ik a m a rne b, App. p. 443-List of the villages mentioned in 

the above sunnud, App. p. 444. 

See also Cwheerah, 

Loama Objection to loans firom dependent states, at rather unwilling contribniions ex¬ 
torted 1^ fear of power, from the destruction of confidence which they occasion ; ridicule 
by Bunjeet Sing at the idea of gratuitous protection, upon the occasion of a lomi bemg 
demanded, aathiftction that the 4tate of the finances enable the repayment of these 
loans, App. p. 402. 

LvAknow. Subsidiary treaty with the nabob of, Ruaaad 76-Has survived more vicis- 

Bitudes than any state with whit^ the British Government was ever connected in India, 
Malootm, App- p-187. 


M. 


McAafadag, Genend. See GooAen. 

Ma^uerry. See Bhwipore. j 

Maeendlodt., WitUam. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Genend i^amoter and nature of our 
Bttbsidinzy 4res>ti«s ^ India, and of titeir ^Baet vpofk the good government of the 
r»peetive temtpries to v^hich thsy Evil oonsequeneee which have zeetated, 

»-of retanoW our steps, ,3r:—Pi^wnstt pf mnaaf^ cdstriots 

through -n 7 '—the. ease of. Kysme the ^aa aiooeeded,; in the Kisam’s 

country the exnuwMatba? pot suocef^^ so well,. ..... 

Anei^er to frW ®Q»rd of Control Jtelai^ve to chaceote^ 8»|d«ctent of ipten- 

fi^oe exena/^, by, ^o4»u Gomnany in interpfd* of tbe nriitected 

^gth,f^ ofInman esmy 
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MoiOouXloch, TT—coiitmued. 

belongiag to lurtthre states‘<tti ‘vrltoM aid wa dflcwsul,' ar hcnSility ve 

have to guard; flit. 7d-^->^Hoar tut ^tba laricicijUes oi jwHaee and expe^m^ have 
been adhered io hjjr the East Iikdia OauMjiuiy in their cohquesta in App p. 79 

-Qo6d intesxtioaus getieralljr of the l&dW Ckivenuneniin their {mMeedings^th the 

natives, App. p. 82 ' 

What acquisitions of territoiy have been made, and what material change or enlarge¬ 
ment of our political relations has been ^Ehoted smoe 1818, App. p. 73-Actual o^- 

dition of the relation Of the Indian Qovemment with the aevei^states under its control, 

App. p. 73-Amount of military force requited in eaoh instance, whether by express 

stipulation, by the ordinaiy effects of outf obhgations, or as security against extraordmary 

riw, App. p. 77-Financial effects of bur conquests and of d^nges or enlargements 

of our pwtieal relations which have been made since 1813, App. p. 78. 

Maddock, Mr. Memorandum on the affairs of Ouide by the resident, Mr. UTari dp ok, 
App. p. 406. 

Mdka Ohwnd. Translation of a sunaud to B^ah Maha Cbund, of Bslaapore, reciting bis 
submission to the British Qovmuneniand casting off connexion with Qoorka state , 
confirming him in. possessicm of his andent'territory of Khyloor, in conformity to a pro- 
damation of the Governor-general; and stipalating that he shall not ally himself with 
the Goorka state or with any enemy of the Company, but to remain ol^ient, to aid 
the British troops with his forces ; to provide supplies and conveyance of baggage ; no 
tribute oc pecuniary indemnification to be required; to promote the happiness and com- 
fort of his subjects, App. p 483. 

Maha JRao Siahen Sing See Bomdae, Rajah of 

Maha JRao Omed Sing. Sunnud under the seal and si|paature of the Governor-general in 
Council to Maha Uao Omed Sing, of Kotah, granting him the sovereignty of certam 
places, and the relinquishment of the tribute of shahabad due under the provisions of a 
treaty conduded at Ddhi, App. p 498. 

Maltala. See Kurrum Simg. 

MahA A French settlement in India, M*ll 26. 

Mahratta Stages States under the protection of the British Government, but without 

suhsidia^ treaties, Mitt 12-Justification of the Mahratta ww, Jeiikina 619- 

Policy of the wars with these powers, Malcolm 277--Prosperous state of the Mahratta 

ceded provinces, Malcolm 278-Disposition of Mahratta diiefo to be parsimonious, 

SaamwaU 169. , 

Ancient power and constitution of the government of the princes of these governments, 
Cloae, App. p 84—-Causes of the wars with these states, BdmariMone, App. p. 107 

-Court of Scindia the only Mahratta Court at which a resident should be kept, Tod, 

App p 134-Cause and conduct of the Mahratta war by the Marquis of BlaetinKs, 

Jones, App p. 178-Declaration of Lord Hastings' at the dose of this war, of 

supremacy of the British power m India, Jones, App. p. 186 

Causes which led to the decline of the Mahratta states, and to the British ascendancy, 
Watteer, App p 319. 

See also Peishwa. Soindict. 

Malacca Was ceded by the King of the Netherlands, in 1824, in exdiange for the Britidi 
settlement of Benooolen in Sumatra, ttep. p. 79. 

See also Johore. 

Malcolm, Sir John (AnalysiB of his £videnoA)-^Opimon of witness as to the effbct of 

subsidiary treaties in India, 277--Whidi have been formed either for the purpose of 

defending ourselves through them against our eomxdes, or for maiutainmg that general 

tranquillity which we pledged ourselves to protect at their original formation, 277- 

Formation of these alunnces with the Nizam and the Fekshwa on going to war with 

Tippoo Sultaun, 277-Policy of the war with the liabrattos in 1802, 277-Good 

result of the siibsidiaty treaty With the Peishwa in this war, 277——r-Effeet of the 

.subsidiary treaty with the Gmcowor of Guzerat, 277-Subsidiary aUtanoe formed for 

the protei^on of the Hindoo R^jah of Mysore, upon the death of i^poo Sultaun, 277 

-^Treaty with Nagpore, 277-With Mulhar Bow ELolkar, 277-Necessity has 

forced os to contract -Uiese alliantoei^ 277->-—Besulto of the aubsidiazy treaties which 
have been very dependent upon the characters of the pyinoesi, their ministers, and the 
British representativesem^oyBd-at thehroouptsi 277—-Beneficial effiscts of the aUianoe 

of Mulhar Bow HoUtnr, 277-Good oonduet of the hative troopa a£ the Mysore 277 

-^—State of the before the ftertthtiion oflha-eifibeiidiaty txeaty, 277. 

Evil eoneequences ofthe tventyMtlfia cbuntey, Policy ofthboountry to main¬ 

tain the native states now ezbung; every sMbfA, ^sndd be used to prevent the stdiide of 
Ikdte beoDming street to oar ef the states of In,^ 

to^i^tlvegovieriu^tei. |daiDg«te:'a^i|ch.>s!!e«^ ihe-extinotum of theu{per 

cbsaeB, 277-Effect of toe subsUiution of our govemp^for.toA afisrola the 
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Sir John^ (AnaljBis of hia Evidence)—oontfmted, 

' pxineea, on the proaperii^' of the egrioultural and oommertaml part of the popola* 

' tion, 278~->Ckmdiitioa of the Malvra. provineee, »78-^Prpaperoua atate of the 

(Xahratta ceded provinees, 278—-In Oiuerat they a» in m ppoeperana a at^ aa when 
. the OMaion was nrst made, 278—Barods is one of the richeat eiUea in point of oom- 

mereial and monied cajntal of its extent in India, 278-The^ Mysore is in aa good 

aoondiiaon under our government as it wan under that of Tippoc^ 278--State of 

the Feishwa; causes of its dedeiudon in proemerity; effect of Mr. Elphinstone's govern¬ 
ment, 278-^Baidd improvement taltizi|' ^aee in the Cioncans, 278-^No mpeanres 

BO essential to the good government of Incna, as the advancement the natives to share 

in the administraUon, 279-Effect of employing them in Bombay under 'witness's 

government, 279-^Employment given to natives by Mr. Elphinstone, 'who concurred 

-with witness in hie views of raising them to political offices, 279-^Establisbment of 

^ihe privileged classes of the Deccan by Mr. Elphinstone; good results which have 
followed, 279. 

(Second Examination.)—Protection and peace given by the British Government must 
render it beneficial to a great proportion of the agricultural dasses, 280—^—Except the 
classes of desyes, desamookhs, pateles, and others, hereditary district and village officers, 

280-^Nature of these offices, 281-^Political object of importance to attach the 

supenor classes to our mvernment, and to use them as our chief instruments for the 
administration of our Eastern Empire, 281—Bad effects of the systems introduced 
by Europeans instead of the old government, 281-Mass of cultivators enjoy tran¬ 
quillity, and are therefore benefited by the change, 281-Commerdal classes decidedly 

benefited by the introduction of our rule, 281-Slight tie either class have to the 

British Government, 281-Plan in progress for equalizmg the ouixeniy j injurious 

oonseqoMioes to the shroffs or money-changers, 281-As much danger to be appre- , 

bended from political as religious aealots, 281—.Necessity of placing our chief reliance 
on our millitwy force, 281 —-Neoessity of deference to the higher classes in India, in 

order to avoid fiwquent revolts, 281-Opinion of witness as to the tyranny of the 

native princes when left to themselves, with reference to the agricultural and commer- » 
cial cla^a, 282-Conaequenoes of any attempts to injure ryots, 282. 

No system for the collection of the public revenue more calculated to be benefimal to 
cultiirators, than that established under native administrations in India, 282-Oppres¬ 
sion of agriculturists by Jesevant Row Holkar, and the Pindarees, 282--Conn^on 

between the banken of India (of the sect of Jain), however scattered, who always act 

as a body, 282-Bovabs are also a numerous and united commercial clasi^ 282- 

On account of the c<Hnplete change in our situation within the last fifteen years, a recon¬ 
struction of our local rule is necessary, 281-Inexpedient, both in a financial and 

political point of view, to continue to administer India by the multiplicity of European 

officers hitherto employed, 285-Local checAs on governors of provinces no longer 

practicable, 285-No war has ever been undertaken, which might have been avoiifod, 

286-Effect of the establishment of our supremacy on our military reductions, %8(7, 

-Consequence of the defensive ^stem on our military exjpenses, 287,288-Salutfery 

ihflneiioe of the maxims of our Gkivemment upon the minds of the natives, 289- 

Nature and extent of the provinces of Katywar and Cutch administration of justicU, 
291——Now placed under the authority of tiie politioal commissioners of Guzerat, 291 

-Cutch IS governed by a prince who is the head of tlie Jarajoh tribe of Rajpoots, 

291-Since the subsidiaxy alliance, this pro'vinoe in a comparative state of traaquillHy, 

291-Value of this country from the navigation of the Indus by steam-boats. 291- 

Upinion of 'witness as to the eligbility of establishing a government of Central India, 
292. 

Answer to Circular from Board of Control rdative to character and extent of the 
interference exercised by the Eaat India Company in the internal affairs of the protected 

states, p. 1S8-How ferthe strength and distribution of the Indian army have 

been r^ulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our politioal position 
with reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we could depend, or 

against whom we have to guard, p. 145-How &r the principles of justice and 

expediency have been adhered to % the East India Company in their conquests in 
India* A^. p. 145. * 

Go^ intentionB generally of the Indian Government in their proceedings with the 

native^ App. p. 145-Acquisitions of territory since 1818, App. p, 186——Aofam.1 

condition of the Indian Government, with the several states under its control, Ajpp. 

p. 186-Military force required by the effects of our obligations as security against 

extraordinary risks, App. p. 188-Financial effects of tiie conquests and changes, &c. 

of our political relations ainoe 1813, App. p. 142. 

His opinion as to the policy of continuing to govern the subsidiary states aa at present 

Mill 68-Extract feom a minute hy Sir John Malcolm, G.O.B., Governor of Bmnhay. 

dated 80th November 1830, App. p. 854. 

Maltoa Statea. Native states under the protection of the British Government, but without 
subsidiary treaUes, MiU 11——CondiUon of the Malwa pxoviwMi, Moloch 878. 

See also 8hv^vt Kham 
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Malwa amd Sirhind. Tranalation of on Itiilali Nameh, addresKed to the chief of the 
ooTintiy of Malwa and Sirhind on this side the River Sutlege, engaging to secure the 
oountiy from the control of Maharajah Runjeet Sing; country to be exempted from 
pecuniaiy tribute to the British Government •, chiefr to exercise the same rights and 
authority within their own possessions which they enjoyed before they were taken 
under the British protection; necessaric^ to be supplied British forces marching through 
the country for'the general welfiire; chiefs with their forces to join the British army 
inritoelhng enemies; Buropean articles brought by merchants from eastern districts 
for toe use of the army to pass without molestation or demand of duty; horses pur¬ 
chased for cavalry regiments tO pass without molestation or demand of duty, App. 
p. 446. 

, Translation of a sunnud panted to the chiefe of Malwa and Sirhind on this side the 
river Sutlege, reciting the above Ittilah Nameh, and disclaiming intention of the British 
Government to pay attention to the complaints of certain zemindars, but to leave tHe 
zemindars to exercise their own authority in their own possessions; but in case of 
forcible dispossession, restitution to be made, App p 469. 

Manu/aeturea. Manufectures of Chandeli, and Runnode and Cashmere are fast losing 
th^ir influence, and giving way to Norwich, Tod, App. p. 126. 

Maunbhund. Translation of a sunnud granted to Maunbhund of Boojye, on condition of 
maintaining five bcegarahs , to maintain roads through the thakorraee; nuzzerand 
remitted; to join with troops in case of war, App. p 484. 

Ma/rauders. Engagements in subsidiary treaties that subsidiary power shall not hold any 
intercourse with marauders, A pp p 496. 

Mcmritiv.9. Captured by the Biitish under the admimstration of Lord Minto, Jones, 
App. p. 184. 

Measurement of La/nd. Loss to the Government from the receipt of bribes by auxnils in 
the presidency of Oude, upon the measurement of land, Aj)p p 418. 

Mecca. Manner in which the vast sums expended in the pilgrimage to Mecca during fke 
Mogul Empire, was a drain upon the resources of India, Walker, App. p. 316. 

Meer Khan, Manner m which the political state of India is affected by the proceedings 
of the Pindarries, but more especially of Meer Khan; he is actuated by a rancorous 
enmity to the British power , manner in winch we are restricted from mterfering in 
consequence of the treaties with Sindia and Holkar, Jones, App p. 296. 

See also Khyrpoor. 

Mehendra Singh Teeka. Sunnud granted Lieutenant Ross, confirming to Mehendra Sing 
and his descendants, the Rajah of Bussaltir, on condition of paying a certain contribu¬ 
tion towards defraying the expense of the force maintained by the British Government 
for the presei-vation ot the safety and tranquillity of the protected Hill States ; certain 
forts retained by the British Govemm^t as commodious stations for its protecting 
force; arrangements with regard to certain thakooraces incoiporated with the Bassalur 

' Rajah previous to the Goorka invasion to be maintained, other thakooroees declared 
independent of all but the paramount authority of the British Government; troops to 
co-operate with British force on reciuisition; beegnrahs to be furnished when called 
for, for the construction of roads throughout the country, App. p. 486. 

Military Government. Military branch of our government in India, is that which baa 
been generally the best administered, Russell, App. p. 170 

Military Power. Injustice of depriving our aUies in India of every vestige of military 
power, Jones, App p. 266. 

MiU, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—^Native states with which subsidiary alliances 

exist, 12-Native states under the protection of the British Government, but without 

subsidiary treaties, 12-States not under British protection, fl-Situation of the 

territory of the Seiks, 13-Northern frontier of our Indian possessions, 16-De¬ 
pendence of Scindia upon the English Government, 17-Pohtical situation of the 

subsidiary pnncee^ 19-Nepaul and Ava are foreign states out of India, 20-^Am¬ 
bassador at Persia, 21-Dutch and French settlements in Indio, 25-Danish 

settlement, 26-Extent of the trade at Singapoor, 28-Batavia would have been 

more expensive as a settlement than it is worth, 33-Frontier of India^ ease of its 

defence, 36-^Bad eflect of the subsidiary sjrstem upon the well-being of the inhabi¬ 
tants of India, 26-Nature of government in India by dewan, 40-Instructions 

from this country, both from the India House and Britidi Government, have been 

un oewaing to prevent aggrandizement by conquest, 42-Anxiety of residents to 

diminish the s^erings of the people ; difficulty of obtaining information, 46. 

Coielessness of Indians generally as to the power by which they are governed, 48 
- . —The point as to Indian government is, whether the immediate government of the 
Company is better tiian the mtermediate or virtual government, 49——Country of the 

Pindaxees, who were extiroated by Lord Hastings, 60-Soindia’s connexion with 

52--—-Nature of thi^%^tbem Citcaxti, 58-^Which were among the earlieet cd 

our possessions in India, fl^^^pDpiaion Sir John Malcolm as to policy of ooa- 
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MiU, James, (Analysis of his Evidence)— eontimied, 

tinning to govem the subsidiary states as at present, 62——Witness’s opinion on the 

same subject, 62-The whole government and revenue of India should betaken; 

pensions allowed to the native pnno^ os soon as the arrangement could be made, 65 

-Exactions at present practised in raising the revenue; omum attaching to England 

therefrom, 68—Oppression caused by assignment of revenue to natives for debt, 71 

-Importance attached by princes of India to the shadow of majesty they ore left to 

enjoy, 72 

Minister of Native Princes. Opinion on the interference of the choice of dewan or 
minister of native princes ; oases in which this power has been exercised, Jones, App. 
p. 256. 

Minto, Lord. See Oude, Province of. 

Mirzapm'e. Nature of the connexion witli the rajah of Bewah, 1812, on the incursion of 
the Pindomes into the Comimny’s territory, Jones, App. p 183 

Mogul. State of that prince ; question as to the fulfilment of the stipulations made by 
the East India Company with him, Gra/ufurd, App. p. 98. 

Mohasah. See Show Rum. Chunder Bullar. 

Monopolies. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties, that monopoly of the produce of the state 
shall not he granted, App p. 497. 

Moorsaum. Prosperity of the native government at, Crawfurd, App p. 96. 

Muckwampore Munree. See Nepaul, Bajah of 

Mtdhargark, See Show Ram Chunder Bullar. 

Munro, Colonel (Analysis of his Evidence)—^Resident at Travancore and Cochin for 10 
years, 190——Subsidiary allianoes appear eminently calculated to strengthen our 
milit^y and political power in India, 191-^And jironioted the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of the Mysore, 192-Difficulties in which the departments of the state of 

Travancore were involved when witness was appointed resident, ] 93-Changes whidi 

were introduced in consequence of witness’s suggestions, 200-Wliile the influence 

of the Resident was employed, affiurs went on well; since that has been withdrawn, 

affairs have relapsed into their former state, 204-Dates and nature of the subsidiary 

treaties with Travancore, 208-218.-Only in cases of great emergency that residents 

should assume the direct management of affairs, 221, 222——Subsidiary system cannot 

be withdrawn witliout endangering the security of the British Government, 226- 

Ryotwar system of land prev^s in Travancore, 227-Subsidiary system is calculated 

to occasion misgovemment unless corrected by the influence of the British resident, 
229, 230 

Witness was obliged to take charge of the internal administration of Cochin, 242 
-Oppressive nature of the subsidy paid to the Company, 244-249-Insurrec¬ 
tions to which the countiy bad continually been subject were the only remedy against 

tlie oppressions and exactions of the Government, 253-Insurrection now less likely 

to occur, because the Government is supported by the British power, 264-Insurrec¬ 
tion, foiinerly the only remedy of the people, is now hopeless, 256-Usages of the 

state of Nairs, where pi operty is inherited through the females entirely, 260-British 

residents in Travancore and Cochin were employed in ship-buildiDg and private trade, 

266-General good conduct of firitisli residents towards the natives, 268- 

Great improvement in tlie commerce and agricnltuie of these provinces during witness's 
residence, 271. 

Munro, ColoneL Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the East India Company in the internal affairs 

of the protected states, App p 116-How fiir the strenj^li and distribution of the 

Indian army have been regulated by the changes which hare occurred in our political 

position, with reference to forces belonging to native States, App. p. 117-How 

far the principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the East India 

Company in their conquests in India, App p 117-Good intentions generally of the 

Indian Government, in their proceedings with the natives, .d/yjp. p. 117-Acquisitions 

of territory made, and change or enlargement of our relations since 1813, App. p 115 

-Einancial effects of the conquests, and of the changes and enlargements of our 

political relations, which have been made since 1813, App. p. 116. 

Mv/nro, Sir Thomas. Extract of a letter from him to the Marquis of Hastings, on the 
objections to the employment of a suhsidii^ force, MacouUock, App. p. 78-Diffi¬ 
culties surmounted by him in the war in India, in 1817, Jones, App. p 186-Extract 

from a report of Colonel Munro, as to the manner in which the affairs of the state of 
Travancore had been conducted, previous to his undertaking the administration of the 

government, Jones, App. p. 276-Justification of the alterations introduced by 

Colonel Munro into the land revenue system of Travancore, Jones, App, p, 278- 

His opinion in 1799 upon the evils attending the double governments of Oude and 
Tanjore ; also upon the evils attending a subsidiary force, App. p. 899. 

Murd&rs. See Crime. 


Murderers. 
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JWurderers Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for delivery up of murderers taking refuge in 
the territories of Allied Powers, App. p, 496. 

Muscat, Iraaum o£ The Company have treaties with the Imaum of Muscat for commer¬ 
cial purposes, and for the suppression of the slave trade and piracy^; in order to secure 
the fulfilment of the provisions of these treaties, the Company have established political 
a^nts; suggestion that a native agent at Muscat, or a European merchant as consul, 
with one or two crmzers, would do all that is necessary, at a considerably diminished 

expense. Rep. p 80-^No change has taken place in our engagements with this chief, 

interference having been carefully avoided. Malcolm, App. p 358 

Sketch of the articles proposed by Capt. Moresby to Ins Highness the Imaum of 
Muscat for the prevention of the foreign slave trade , extenial trafiic in slaves to cease; 
Imaum's vessels convicted of being engaged in the slave trade to be confiscaterl, seamen 
not giving notice within three months after termination of voyage to be punished 
British subjects engaged therein to be ^ven up; vessels found trading in slaves withir. 

particular limits to be seized ; treaty to be published, App. p 601-Fourth article 

substituted for the fourth article of the above, the lattei liaving been objected to by 
the Imaum, residences for consuls to be provided for appieheiiding English subjects 

engaged in the slave trade, App p. 601-Additional requisition made by Capt. 

Moresby to the Imaum relative to the seizure of Arabs' ships trading in slaves within 
certain limits, and alterations made by the Imaum, App p. 602. 

Mysore Plan of management by dewan under Ptxmeah successful, Macculloch 7- 

Subsidiary treaties promoted tlie prosperity of the Mysore, Mmiro 192-Subsidiary 

treaty formed for the protection of the Hmdoo Bajah of Mysore, upon the death of 

Tippoo Sultaun, Malcolm 277-Good conduct ot the native tioops of the Mysore, 

Matcolm 277-In as good a condition under our government as it was under that of 

Tippoo, Malcdm 278-Good government under the dewan system, Radlie 690- 

A^eement of the Coinjiany to maintain, and ot the r.ajah to receive, tioops for the 

defence of his dominions, Maccidloch, App. p 74-^This kingdom is a striking example 

of the evils arising from the mixed government which prevails in the protected states, 

Crmvfard, App. p. 95-Opinion of Sir T. Munro on the consequences of this treaty, 

Crawfa/rd, App p 95-Nature of our treaties with this state, Eilmmvdime, App. 

p. 106-Effect of our treaties of Mysore, and management of our residents at that 

court, Barwwall, App p. 114-State of our connexion with this government, conduct 

of the rajah ; revolt of ms subjects, our miUtary inteiference, Jetd ins, App p 160 

Agreement, 1799, for the support of the fiunily of Hyder All Khan , amount to be 

appropriated for this purjiose, Jones, App p 192-Condition of the Bajah of Mysore , 

subsiaies allowed him; treaties with the £^st India Company, Jones, App p 196- 

Treaties foirned during the government of Lord Wellesley, Jones, App |) 217-Inter¬ 

ference of the East India Comjianv with the affairs of the Mysore, having for its object 
the reformation of the civil and militaiy ailministration of that state, Jones, App p 269 

-Extracts fiom Despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in. 

Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions with the state of Mysore, App 

p 346-Opinion by Su Thomas Munro, in 1817, that the evils of the subsidiary 

system wiU remain in operation in Mysore, from the bail character of the rajah; liis 

prodigality and dissipation , detested by his subjects, App p. 399-Evils of the 

subsidiary system thei'em recorded in an Opimou of Sir Thomas Munro in 1817, App 

p.399 

See also Rajah of Mysore. 


N. 

Nagode. See Gucheerah. 

Nagpore Government o£ better than the Nizam's, but not so well as the Peishwa’s, 

Russell 126-Treaty with, Malcolm 277-State of engagement with the Bajah of 

Nagpore,' as defined in the treaty of 1826, and revised 1829, Macculloch, App. p. 76- 

Conduct of the affairs of Nagpore after the flight of Appa Saliih, 1817, Jones, App 

p 190-^Treaties concluded with this state, 1816, Jones, App. p 198, 238- 

Extracts from Despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions with the state of Nagpore, App. 

L 340-Of interference by the East India Company in the affairs of this state, 

ving for its object the reformation of the civil and military administration of that 
country, Jones, App p. 282. 

Nagpore, Bajah o£ Treaty with the Bajali of Nagpore, reciting breaches of a former treaty, 
and cause of the present; articles of the former treaty not contrary to the present ore 
confirmed; title of the rajah and certain ceremonies and dignities relinq|ui8hed; corre- 
spondenoe with foreign states only to be carried on through the Bntisli Resident; number 
and disposal of British troops in ther^ah's territories to rest with the British Government; 
certain territories to remain under the dominion of the British; manner in which 
exchanges to be made of those temtoriea; territories of the rajah durmg his non-a^ 
governed by the British; administration thereof now given up to the rajah; troops of the 
rajah to he at the dispos^ of the British; certain territories to remain under the super- 
(446.—^VL) 4 A 2 intendenoe 
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intende&ce of tho British^ rerenne accotmta bein^ submitted to the rajah; period at 
'rbich territories to be placed Tinder the management <rf the ; management of the 
rajah’s territories to be conducted imder the advioe of the witish; extra expeiM of 
neoessacy hostilities to be borne by the rtyah; in the went of any apprehension of 
diminution of revenue, territories to be resumed by the British; proce^ings to be taken 
in that event j aoooTmt of revenues to be rendered the rajah; certain lands to be anneipad 
to the British Besidency, and Qovemment to keep np necessary works for rendering 
them a good military position ; pasture land to be provided for troops ; British Qovem¬ 
ment to garrison fortresses, and Company’s officers and troope to have ingress and egress; 
rajah to collect brinjaxries and store grain when called on, for supply of troops, App. 
p. 611-514——Schedule of r»ftnainTia to the British Government under the above trea^, 

• App, p. 514-Bevised engagement between the Company and the rajah, modifying 

and aunring certain articles in the above treaty, App. p. 515. 

Sw also Bkoogta. 

Nai/ra. Usages of the state of Nairs, where property is inherited through the females 
entirely, Swuro 260. 

ifofeadee Money. See Rupees 

Nativea of India. Are worse off under subsidiary treaties, than before we interfered, MUl 

86, 87-Caio veiy little by whom they are govei ned, JIf ill 48-Eligibility of 

admitting them to pi^icipate in the government of India, RuaaeU 140-Nio measure 

so essent^ to the good government of India as the advancement of the natives to a 

share in the administration, Malcolm 279-Effect of employing natives in Bombay 

under witness’s government, Malcolm 279-Employment given to natives by 

Mr Elphinstone, who concurred with witness in his views of raising them to politick 

offices, Malcolm 279-Estabhshment of the privileged classes of the Deccan, by 

Mr. Elphinstone ; good results whicji have followed, Malcolm 279-Advantages en¬ 

joyed by natives under British Government, Bayley 309. 

Popularity which has attended the admission of natives of respectabihty to a share in 

the civil administration of Affairs in India, Cloae, App. p. 86-Native agents would 

be infinitely cheaper than Europeans , ha^y a branch of government in which they 

might not be extensively employed, Rueaell, App p. 178-Effect which the more 

general employment of natives would have in the diminishing tho expense of our Euro¬ 
pean establishments Rueaell, Apm. p 173—-Beasons why, as foreign rulers, we cannot 

elevate the natives of India to a level with their conquerors, MalcoVm, App. p 360- 

Their anxiety for distmction; necessity of granting them all public distin^on that can 

be given with safety, Malcolm, App^ p 360-Employment and means of distin- 

guiwing themselves in the public service, should be eowy afforded to the higher classes, 

Malcolm, App. p 360-Evils of natives of whatever rank and talents, being excluded 

from every avenue of distinction and honour; extraordinary anomaly of the Company’s 
government in entrusting natives wiGi arms, employing them freely in defence of the 
country, and yet excluding them from every participation in civil rights. Walker, App. 
p 307. 

Nalivea e\ao Ba/nkera. Oovernmenl of India. Justice, Administration of. Officea. 

Natvue Princea Political situation of the subsidiary princes, MJl 19 ; Bamwall 146- 

Importance attached by native princes of India to the shadow of majesty they are left 

to enjoy. Mill 72 -State of native princes under subsidiaiy system, BamuxM 167 

-Interference with the people of India cannot bo carried on with benefit to the 

peasants, unless princes be entiiely controlled by the Government of India, Bamwall 

165-Of interference in tho affairs of alhed and prbtectcd states, Jones, App, p. 247 

-Interference in cases of disputed succession to the throne, Jozies, App. p. 247- 

Disposition of the native prmces to turn their connexion with the British Government to 

the best advantage. Close, App p 84-Consequences to the people of our miUiary 

protection and interference m the rivil admimstrotion of the native goveniments, 

Crawfurd, App. p 94-Stixiands paid to native princes, their relatives and dependants, 

whose territories are incorporated with the British possessions, or transferred to other 

fomilies, 1817-18, 1827-28, App p 202-Proposition for restoring the administration 

entire into the hands of native princes, and to attach them rather as allies than zeluetant 
dependants , manner in which it would cause a certain augmentation of nltwr revenue 
WaOeer, App. p. 305 

Nalwe^ Btalea. Names of native states not under British protection ; of those with which 
subsidiary treaties exist; and of those under British protection, but witiiout aubeidiary 
treaties, Rep. p 80. 

Navmdhwr Kham. Sunnud granted to Nauradhur Khan, chief of Pindairies, reciting per¬ 
mission given him by the Governor-general to remain at Mahva, in consideration ofhis 
early surrender and former services, and under stipulation to reside with his fomily and 
d^ndants at Bhopaul, and to be subordinate to the jurisdictitm of the Nawaud, granting 
him an annual stipend in expectation of future good conduct, App pi. 495 

NawvA Kiehwwr. Translation of the ikarnameh of N awul Eiahwur and tiie relict of Bherit 
Jew Ohobey, reciting the breach of a former ikarnameh and resumption of the fortress of 
Calinger by the British Government, and engaging to abstain from friendly interoourse 

with 
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with rebel chie6 ; not to enter into dispute with duefs obedient to the BntiBh Gkyvem- 
ment, but to refer disputes arisinff at their instigation to the decision of the British 
Government; to guard passes of ghauts against marauders; to give notice of medi¬ 
tated invasion ; to furnish guides and supidies to British troops ascending the ghauts , 
to reside in one of the villages of the jaghire, and not elsewhere without leave of the 
British Government; to have no connexion or give shelter to any marauders, to give 
up subjects absoondhig firom the British Qovemment; zemindars of villages to be re¬ 
sponsible for robberies on travellers; murderers and criminals to be given up , and to do 

other acts of obedience, Apjt. p. 472-^Translation of a sunnud granted to the Chohey 

Kawul Kishwur and the relict of Bherit Jue Ohohe 3 % granting them jiossession of certam 
villages in oonsideration of their obedience and having deliver^ in the above ikarnameh ; 

also list of villages referred to therein, App. p 473-Draft of a sunnud to Chobee . 

Nawul Kishore, reciting the joint interest of Chobee Nawul Kisbore and the widow of 
Bburtjoo Chobey in certain lands, and their agreement to hold their shares under a joint 
sunnud j and reciting differences between them, and that the widow had solicited to be 

S ut in possession of her own share ; consequent division of the property, and rights and 

uties of the said Chobey Nawnil Kishore and his subjects, App. p 492-List of the 

villages forming the separate jaghires of the widow of Bburtjoo Chobey, App. p. 492 
Navy. Advantages of a navy as attached to the East India Company in India, Malcolm, 

App. p 143-Reasons for a local navy being of more service than the employment of 

kuig’s ships, Malcolm., App. p. 143-Important assistance derived by Sir Archibald 

Campbell durmg the Birmese war from the active exertions of the Royal Navy, and also 
from the Company's mannes, Jones, App p. 189. 

Nepavl. Intercourse of the Company is principally of a commero al nature where they have 
a resident established , opinion of one witness that the resident might be withdrawn, 
the intercourse being kept up by occasional special envoys, which would reheve the 
Company from considerable annual ex{)ense. Rep. p 80. 

The threatening and commanding position which thoNepaulese held along the whole 
northern frontier before the war which broke out during the administiation of Lord 
Hastings, is defeated by the treaty which terminated the war, the Nepaulese are con¬ 
fined on three sides by our territory, and on the north by the Himalaya mountains, so 
that they are completely enclosed, and have no power of acting beyond their own tem- 
to^, R&p p 80, 81. 

Nature of the connexion between Nepaul and the Indian Government, Qardner 413 

——Nature of their government, Gardner 427-State of the peasantry, who can be 

bought and sold, Gardner 430-Manner in which Bntisli territoiies are secured against 

the danger which formerly existed from the Nepaul state, Gardner 438-State of the 

Nepaul army and their discipline, Gardner 447 — Education among the natives, Gard¬ 
ner 451-^Administration of justice, Gardner 464-Of public works, Gardner 455 

-Of agriculture, Gardner 456—Of commerce and climate, Gardner, 467,462- 

Treaty of peace concluded with tha ngah of Nepaul, with whom we had no former 
relation, Russell, App p. 162. 

War with the Gorkahs, 1813, under the administration of Lord Hastings, Jones, 

App p. 184-Bravery of the Qorkahs; difficulties of the war; success of the British 

under Sir D Ochterlony, Jones, App. p. 184-Provinces acquired by this war, Jones, 

App. p. 184-Nature of the treaties of the East India Company, the first relations 

commencing 1792, Jones, App p 201-Translation through the medium of a Persian 

version of an engagement (ikarnameh) in the Hmdoo language, executed at Muckwan- 
pore Munree by Kajee Buklitawur Sing Thappa and Ciiunder Seekhur Opadeea, pleni¬ 
potentiaries on the part of the rajah of Nepaul, App p 486. 

See also ATnbassadors Htll Chiefs. 

Nizam. FaUure of the system of dewan, MaccuUook 7-State o^ under subsidiaiy sys¬ 
tem, Russell 76-Date of the first treaty with the Nizam, 1776, Russell 79, 91- 

Det^oration of the population of the Nizam between 1800—1820, under subsidiary 

treatment, Russell 107-Progressive improvement of the Ceded Provinces, which have 

been recovering in the same ratio as the rest of the Nizam's country have declined, 

Russell H6-Formation of subsidiaiy treaty with this power on going to wax with 

Tippoo Sultaun, Malcolm 277-State of the Nizam before the formation of the sub- 

mSmy treaty, Malcolm 277-Evil consequences of tlie treaty in this country, 

Malcolm 277-Obligations of the East India Company owing to treaties and engage¬ 
ments with this state, MacouUoch, App p. 74-Advantages to the Nizam's govern¬ 
ment of its connexion with the British, Pitman, App p. 120-Consequences of any 

attempt to withdraw ourmfluence from his state,Pitman., App p. 120-From 1803 

to the present time, all the affairs of the government have been conducted by a minister 

supported by us, Jenkins 169-^Nature of the various treaties and agreements from 

1750—1822, Russtll, App. p. 164-Transactions at his court, 1808--—^His dissatiB- 

fruition at his dependent conditiou j dioice of his minister, Jonos, App. p. 183-^'- 

Nature of our relations with the Nizmu from the earliest period to the present time, 

Jones, App. p. 194, 213, 216-Of interferenpe by the bkst India Company in the 

affairs of native states, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military 
(445t—VI.) 4 a 3 administration 
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of our Joned, App. p. 283—>—Opimon of Sir Thomas Mnnro in 

1817» that the sabsidiaTy system in the dominions of Nizam shovrs its evils in the 
decaying villages and decreasing population, App. p 399, 

ITeth&rUmda, King of. Treaty vrith, in 1824, by wWch Malacca, Singapore, ^d the Dutch 
possessions on the continent of In^a were ceded in exchange for the British settlement 
of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, p. 79. 

N'cbiMty. hSvil consequence of the introduction of our system in utterly extinguishing the 
upper dasses of society among the natives, RuaseU, App. p 172-Not a single indivi¬ 

dual can now be found answering to our description of a gentleman, ItusaeU, App. p. 172 

-^Few considerations more connected with the political prospeiity of the territories of 

Bombay than the maintenance of the privileged classes of the Deccan, Malcolm, Ap^. 

• p. 368--Employment and means of distinguishing themselves in the public service 

should be early afforded to the lugher classes, MalAxl/m, App. p. 360. 

See also Jagkeerdara. Sirdars. 

Northern Circara. Nature of the Northern Circars, Mill 68- ‘Wore among the earliest 

part of our possessions in India, Mill 60-^Were granted to the East In^a Company 

in 1765 by the Mogul Shah Allum, by way of imaum or free gift, without the least 
participation of any person whatever in the same, App. p 177 
Nuzerana. Opinions of Sir J. Malcolm ; familiarity of tliis form to holders of land in 
India; popularity of the nuzei-ana with the landholders, on account of the certainty it 

gave to succession to property, Malcolm, App p 361-Objections of the Supreme 

Qovermuent to its adoption, Malcolm, App p. 361-Enrichment of the treasury of 

Bombay, which would have taken place if the nuzerana had been in operation, Malcolm, 

App. p 361-^Right of particular jagbeerdars to have their claims admitted , state of 

their estates owing to uncertainty of succession, Malcolm, App p 361, 362-Grounds 

on wliich the Government are not obliged to acknowledge tlie rights of jagbeerdars to 
nuzerana, Malcolm, App. p. 362. 


o. 

OjSHcea. Evil effects of the exclusion of natives of India from civil and military offices of 

distinction, Ruaaell, App p, 172-Natives must enlist in the army as piivate soldiers, 

RueaeU, App. j) 172. 

See olso Army. 

Oodipore. Suffering of this principality ftom the usurpations of the Mahrattas ; assistance 
rendered by the British , Sir John Mmcolm’s opinion of the necessity and the future pros¬ 
pects of our interference, Jones, pp p 291. 

Opium. Injustice of our conduct ui abolishing the imposts and appropriating the transit 
duties on cmiuin, in contradiction to the treaties, &c. with Rajpoot states, 2'od, App. 

p. 125 - Immoral tendency of the measure, gambling in opium. Tod, Ajyp. p. 126 

-Modifications which have taken place in the opium regulations, Tod, App p 126. 

Ordmance. Elegance and skill with which the ordnance of the native princes of India is 
cast; efficient state of Ameer Khan’s horse artiUery, Jones, App. p 266-In the prac¬ 

tical part of the art there is little left for European artillery-men to communicate to 
native, Jones, Apjj. p 266. 

See also Artillery 

OuvjE, Kiitodom of: 

1. Treaties. 

2. Government of the Country 

8. Revenue of Oude. 

4. Kinq of Oude. 

5. Minister of Oude, 

1. Treaties 

Date of the first subsidiary treaty in Oude, BaiUie 536-Nature of treaties with 

that state, MaccvJloeh, App. p 73 ; Janes, App. p. 209-218-Of interference of the 

East India Company in the affairs of native states, having for its object the reformation 
of the civil and mihtaiy administration of this state, Jones, App. p. 268. 

Evil consequences to this country from the government of the British since they 

guaranteed it from foreign aggression, Orenofurd, App p. 94-^Nature of our relations 

with the King of Oude ; his repugnance to alterations proposed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, Jedkhis, p. 161---CJonduct towards this power under the administration of 

the Marquis of Hastings, Jones, App p. 187-Nature of the various treaties with the 

King of Onde, Jones, App p 193-Extracts from Despatches from the Court of 

Directors to the Govemor-general in Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions 

with the state of Oude, App p. 3.16-^Letter from the Bengal Government to the 

Court of Directors, dated 15 October 1811, relative to the political transactions in the 
state of Oude, App. p. 365. 

Agreement 
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Agreement between his Majesty Abul Mozuffer Moizood Deen Ghazeevor Deen 
Hyder Shah, King of Oude, ana the British Government, on account of a sum given as 
a loan to the East India Company; manner in which interest to be paid ; loan to be in 
perpetuity; sovereigns of Oude never to have power to take it back, or exercise any 
interference with its interest; certain persons to be paid out of the interest of the loon ; 
Company to protect the honour and possessions of the stipendiaries paid out of the fund ; 
rate of interest; names of persons to whom interest to be paid; and maimer in whidi 
payments to be made, App. p. 504 

2 GoverTtmemt of the Country. 

Endeavours by the Supreme Government to induce the rulers of Oude to reform the 
ad minis tration of the countrjp', manner in which those endeavours have proved unavaiU 

ing, and hopelessness of their ever bdng successful, App. p. 396-Admimstration of 

the country under the present reign is more vicious than under the former one, country 
is ^ing to ruiu ; people have no faith in the Government, and constant desertion is 

going on from the capital and rest of the kingdom, App p. 397-Opinion of the 

resident that the suspension of the interference over the affairs of Oude, which was 
stipulated for in the treaty of 1801 made by Lord Wellesley, is the cause of the mis¬ 
management , ueceamty for an assumption of the Government, either directly by the 
substitution of British authoiity, or indirectly in the nomination of a mmister, App. 

p. 398-Proceedings taken by Lord Wellesley to i-eform the admmisti-ation, and 

opposition of the vizier, App. p. 399, 400-Proceedmgs of Lord Hastings in com¬ 
pletion of the system previously pursued by Lord Wellesley, App. p. tOO-Ineffectual 

attempts by Lord Minto to effect the necessary reform, from the continued opposition 

. of the vizier, App. p. 401-Further attempts by Lord Hastings, Aj-tp. p, 401- 

Manner in which the pressure of the measure of reform was weakened by an advance 
by the vizier in the way of loan, to carry on the war with Nepaul and tlie Malirattas, 

App. p 402-Opinions of the Court of Directors upon the proceedmgs taken with 

^ regard to Oude, App. p. t02, 403-Suggestions by Lord W, Bentinck upon the 

measures necessary to bo taken with regard to Oude, Ajyp p 403-406-Memorandum 

on the affairs of Oude by the resident, Mr Haddock, Ajyp p 406-Abstract of the 

state of Oude, as gathered from the Persian papers, App. p 406 


3 Reverme. 

Divisions or districts into wluch the state is divided and average amount of jumma, 

App. p. 416-Statement of the immense sums diverted from the geueial treasury 

into the coffers of an individual empowered to collect the revenue, App p. 419. 

4 King of Oude 

Effeminacy of his ideas, and causes thereof; he has no sound talents, and less habitude 
for busmess ; extravagant and wasteful, and will not be satisfied with any administra¬ 
tion that attempts to limit his income , his weakness causes him to be a tool in the 
hands of others who have gained their influence by subserviency to his bad pasaioos, 

App p 398-Manner in which the kingdom of Oude might be recovered from its 

disorefer, and its revenues doubled, if the ruling authority would remodel the govern¬ 
ment, introduce reform in the administration, estabhsh a reasonable and fixed revenue 
for land, and onllected at stated periods, and exercising a ”vigilaiit control over its 

officers, App. p. 418-The king might be induced to establish courts of justice and 

good police, but only through British councils, App. p 420. 

6, Minister of Oude. 

Disadvantages he labours under from the feeling of distrust and insecurity by the people 
in the government, impossibility for him to prevent those employed in collecting the 
revenue under him from acting oppressively, and making undue exactions, App. p. 397 

-His admission of the disorders existing in the kingdom, made for the purpose of 

attaching blame upon his predecessors, and his showing the difficulties he had to 
encounter by way of excusing any future failure or enhancing future success, App 

p. 898-Advantages gained by him from the British Government; feeling of the 

British resident against him; his ability as a revenue officer to effect reform in the 
administration, and his difficult task in governing an imbecile, childish, and capricious 
monarch, App. p. 398. 

See also OorUraata. Crime. Fon'ming System. Female Tttjluence ffoetUitiea 
Justice, Adminiatration of. Munro, Svr Thomas. Police. Rents. Revenue 
System. Treaties 
Ouadey, Sir Core. See Persia. 


P. 


Patans. See Predatory Tribes. 

Pedronage. Manner in which the patronage of India is necessarily exercised by the Court 

of Directors, Tod, App. p. 135-There should be a certain number of cadetships 

reseiwed for the children or near relatives of those who have served the Company, Tod, 

App. p. 136-^flaced in the hahds of the East India Directors, to prevent its giving 
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tax undue influence to the Crown, Jtusadl, App. p. 171—-—Manner in wluchpa4ironaga 

is graierally exercised, Buaaell, App.p. 171-'IMfGioultieB whidi suggest tbemsdres 

as to appointments to India being regulated by open competition ana]^blic examina- 
tion, JttisaeU, App. p, 171. 

P«own4a,ry BwpptAw. Manner in which the unlimited W'wer the Company's senrante 
possess of obtaining pecuniary supplies, have raised thS credit of the Company, and 
given them a command over miutary operations, an^ removed a main bar to the 
execution of the most extensive project^ WaVeer, App. ii 30&. 

Ptcftmiary Subsidy. See British Feres. J 

Fsishwah. Bad effects of the subsidiary treaties on tlm, MaoouUoch 1-^Fall of the 

Peisbwa in attempting to break the yoke of the BritiM Government, RusssU 116- 

Formation of subsidi^ treaty with this power on gopi^ to war with Tippoo Sultaun, 

Malcolm 277-Good result of the subsidiary treaty with this power in the Mahratta ' 

war, Maleolmt, 277-State of the Peishwa: causes pi its dedendon in prosperity; 

effect of Mr. Elphinstone's government, Malcolm 278f' 

Bound by treaty to enter into no political transactions without the approbation of 

the British Gbvemment, Elphinstons, App p 155-Great improvement which took 

place in the Peishwa, subsequent to its alhance with the British Government, JBlphin^ 

atone, App p. 156—'-Treaty imposed on him in consequence of the murder of the 

minister of the Guickwar at his court, Russell, App p 162-^Peishwa had been the 

secret abettor of every plot formed agamst our power in India ; his deposal contributed 

in an essential degree to remove dread of external hostility, Buff, App. p. 175- 

Stipend allotted to his family, 1818, when he gave in his submission, Jones, App. p. 193 

-^Treaties formed with t1^ prince during the government of Lord Wellesley, Jonesf 

App. p 221 

EvU effects of the subsidiaiy system shown in decaying villages and decreasing popu¬ 
lation in the doinimons of the Peishwa^ aocsording to the opinion of Sir Thomas Mimro 
in 1817, App. p. 399. 

See also Benaick Ra. 0 . 

Penomg See Aeheen, King of „ 

Pensioned Princes. See Protected Stales. 

Pensions. Stipends paid to native princes, their relatives and dependants, whose terri¬ 
tories are incorporated with the British possessions, or transferred to other fandiies^ 
1817-18,1827-28, Jeynes, App. p 202. 

Pepper. See Revenue Travancore. 

Persui. The Company are in alliance with Persii, and have a resident at the court of , 

the sovereign, i2«p. p 80-Nature of the duties of the ambassador in that country,.' 

MiU 21. 1 

Embassy of the French to Persia, at which court they for a time supplanted British 

influence, Jones, App. p. 182-^Alhance entered into by Sir H. Jones with the Shah 

of Persia, Jones, App. p 182-^Alteration of the treaty by Sir Gore Ouseley, who, 

was deputed from this country, Jones, App. p. 182——Treaty at present existing with 

Persia, entered into 1811-Disastrous consequences of the war with Bussia, Jones, 

App. p. 190-Alteration of the treaty with Persia, as to subsidiary payments, Jones, 

App p. 191--Manner in which danger may be apprehended from an invasion from 

Persia, Walleer, App p 303 ; App. p. 326. i 

See also Anjjassad^. I 

Persian Gfvlf. Company have treaties with chiefr on the Western shores of the PeiBian 
Gulf, for coraroerci^ purposes, and with a view to the suppression of the Slain Trade|^ 
and of piracy in the Gulf; political agents have been established on the sliorM of tlm. 
Persian and Arabian Gul& for the fu&lment of the provisions of the treaties, whese^ 
duties would be conducted at a diminished expense by a native agent or European' 
merchant as consul, with one or two cruismu in the Gulf, Rep. p. 80. j 

Pindarries. Were entirely extirpated by Lord Hasting, Mill 51-Scindia's connexion 

with them. Mill 62 -Justification ot the war with them, Jenkins 619-Gauses of 

the determination of the British Government to put an end to these bands of robbers, 

ISdmonstone, App p, 107, 108-Necessity of the war for their dispersion, Russell, 

App. p. 167-Great increase of their force collected before the war of 1817, Ru^R, 

App. p. 168. 

Outrages oommitted by them, 1817, Jones, App. p. 184——Conduct of Scindia on 

the breaMng out of the war, 1817, Jones, App. p. 185-Defeat and dispersion of the 

Pindarries, Jones, App. p. 186.-^Dedamtion of Lord Hastir^ at the dose of this walr, 

of the political supremacy of die British, Jones, App. p. 186-History of the Pind^ 

ries, and periods therein, which must be carefully distangtliBhed, Walker, App. p. 320, 

See also Manmdlmr Khan. Predatory TrUbea. Slmjahvt Khan. 
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Firvury. Manner in whicli the duties of the political a^nts, established at Muscat and on 
shores of tlie Persiaa Gulf for the fulfilment of the treaties fiar the suppression of 
phacy, might be as efficiently and less expensivdy conducted, App. p. 80. 

Piratical Stcdies. Parts of the Malabar coast addicted to piracy, and proceedings talcen 

liOrd Minto in 1812 for its suppression, Jonea, App p. 184-Efforts under Lord 

Hastings's administration to suppress piracy on the Arabian coast and Persian Gulf, 

^ Jonea, App. p. 187-Successfixl suppression pf piracy, and consequent increase of 

trade carrying on in Arab Bugles, Malcolm, App. p. 358. 

PUnum, Colonel. Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and 
extent of the inteiference cxen:i.sed by the East India Company in tlie internal affairs of 

the protected states, App. p. 118-How far the strength and distribution of the Indian 

army hnvc been regulated by duo attention to the changes that have occurred in our 
political position, &c. with I'eferences to the forces belon^g to native states on whose 

aid we could depend, App. p 121-How &r the principles of jnstice and expediency 

have been adhered to by the East India Company in their conquests in Inma, App. 

p 120-Good intentions generally of the Indian Gkivemment in their proceedings 

with the natives, App p. 120-Acquisitions of temtory made, and what material 

change or enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813, App. p. 118 

-^Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several states 

under its control, App p. 118-Amount of military force required in each instance, 

whether by obligation or security against risk, App p. 118-Finandal effects of 

conquests and changes of our political relations since 1813, App. p 120. 

Poker Purahaud Cftohey Tianalation of the ikamameh of the Poker Purshaud Chobey, 
reciting the breach of a former ikarnameh and the resumption of a fortress by the British 
Government, and entering into engagements relative to rebel chiefs; disputes with 
obedient chiefs ; guarding the passes of the ghauts , giving notice of invasion ; finding 
guides and supplies for British troops , residing on the jaghire; holding no connexion 
with maraudeis; giving up British subjects absconding , not harbouring thieves, and 

iloiiig other acts of obedience, App. p 478-^Translation of a sunnud granted to Poker 

Furanaud Chobey, granting him possession of certain villages, in consideration of his 
obedience and delivering in the above ikarnameh, list of the villnges referred to therein, 
App p 478 

Police. Glaring inefficiency^ of the police at Oude , strength of the force of the King of 

Oude ; their detached duties, and reason of tiieir inefficiency, App. p 397-lieferm 

necessary in the police of Oude ; means taken by tlie late king for making alteration in 

the abuses therein, and manner in which his plan was opposed, App p 419--Manner 

in which the aumils appropriated to their own use the muds they were allowed to retain 
from the revenue collections towards the mamtenance of police, App. p. 419. 

Political Agents. Manner in whicli the duties of political agents estabbshed on the shores 
of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs for the fulfilment of certain treaties, might be as effi¬ 
ciently and less expensively jierfornicd. Rep p 80-Opinion of Sir John Malcolm, that 

iiistend of keeping up so many substantive political agents carrying on a dii'ect corre¬ 
spondence wnth the British Uoverament, it would be better to assign extensive dLstricts 
to the supeiintendenoe of commissioners or officers of a high rank, under some other 
designation, to whom subordinate agents should report, and from whom they should 
receive instructions, which would establish a more uniform system of management, and 
relieve the Governor-general from matters of inferior importance, Rep p. 84-Stipu¬ 

lation in subsidiary treaties, that accredited agent of the British Government shall be 
received at the court of the subsidiary power, App. p. 497. 

Political Relationa. Financial effects of the conquests in India, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 1831, MacovModl, 
App. p. 78-Suminaiy statement, explanatory of the process of the territorial domi¬ 

nion and political connexions of the Biitish Government in India from 1765, Jonee, 
App. p. 177. 

Pondicherry, A French settlement in Indio, Mill 25. 

Poomeah. See Mysore. 

Portugwee. Their armaments were fitted out by an active and warlike monarch, who 
united ambitioti of conquest with the desire of extending commerce; conduct of the 
Portuguese on taking possession of any newly-discovered territory. Walker, App. p. 299. 

See also Dvlck. 

Predatory Tribes. Anxious discussion caused during the latter jrears of Lord Minto's 
adsahuBtration, by the growing power of the predatory forces in Central India and 
Hindostan ; exactions by Uie Patans upon the Bi^poot states, incursions of the Pindairw 
xies j Understanding between the two tnb^ Jonea, App. p. 183-*—Further observatii^ 
upon the ineuxsions of predatory tribes, and upon the measures neoessory to be taken in 
eonsequence,^ Jonea, App. 29'5, 296. 

Pimidieneita. See Ci/vil SattMiAhmanta. 
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PnkttA^ ^iikeiu System iiw j^ved tuuvm^y to the 

the escoeption of TretraDoore, App. p 61——The lees sre intex^ste ^ilBtlni 

-ibt'hebtmv th>i6ii^ffvrd, ^jp^'p. 94-->—AS far as the atetas'ere oo&eectted,^i^s^sSei)g 
' the yirctikrg^aeoed Souati^ ip. the vr&M, Om^urd, App. p.'94—^Inateed <xf edOib^ 
htr^gth, haive become e hnidea to the Biftiah GoTSfcnme^ 'Orawfiitirdi 'Apjik]^'t4i ^^— 
bjimbtu e^Sscta srhidt natimlly arise from the state of the protected pfineSi^ MUShtdpf 

atonet App. p. 106 -In this Wkdition of Sf&tn^ seveml of the petty states ahS destsitQte 

of all mgcKfr in the&r adminiatraticna, Ba/rwjoaU, App p. lit-Oonse^ueiieM of our 

ooadttot at Ifysore, Mtanro, App. p 116-^Witness decidedly of epS^oii tljiit the 

aecosdtyof tlmOsiaatidpoaBfMttoxiaismTolved in the preservation of the pzotected states, 
Maiodim, App. p 136—rDiiferent decree of intexfiarenoe in the aflhos of promoted 
states, ElpMnakme, App. p. 164. 

Scheme <A confedifrati^ tihich we have adopted with the promoted statesis ine^tahly 

progresaive, .BtcsseZi, App p 167-Of interference in the afrhim of allied and protected 

atatm, Jonta, App. p. S^—Interference in the case of dented nuoceaaioii^ Jonee, 
App.jp. 847—Of inteiferenoe in the choice of a dewan or minister, Jonee, App. p 266 

--Of interferenee with a view to insure the efficiency of the eontingent force whitfe 

our allies are respective bound to bold at our disposal, Jonas, Ajm. p. 263-Of 

interference by the East luffia Company with respect to the civil aha ni^tary ec&airs 
of protected atates, via. states widch are entitled to our prote<dion, but which do pat 

stand to us in the zelatian of submdiary allies^, Jonea, App. p 290-Latterly Qovem- 

ment have shown a determination not to interfere in the management of these states, 

BiU, A^. p. 81-Declared principle of Qovemment has been Siat of non-interference, 

Cftoee, App, p. 84-Remedial measures suggested for the present wretched state of 

the protected and pensioned p^^oes, Oraw^rd, App. p 99. 

Of late, prolubmon agaiztat interference has been more peremptory than ever, Ruaadl, 

App. p. 166-Diveisity of opinion upon the subject of interference with native states, 

RvaaeU, App. p. 166-^Degree of interference most necessary for the maintenance of 

our power, Ruaaett, App. p 166-JNecesaity fer uniformity in our interference, Ruaaall, 

App p. 166—r—Syst^ has tended to check the rapacity and misrule of native govem- 

menta, Close, App. p. 84--In our state of circumatanoes, the formation of saa^dtary 

and protecting aJIiances seems quite essential to the maintenance of our power, M^finro, 
App p. 116. 

Character and extent of the interference exercised by the East India Company in the 
internal affairs of the j^tected states, MttocuUoch, App. p. 77; HUl, App. p. 81 ; 
BailMe, App. p. 88; Wilder, A^. p. 91 ; Sdmonstone, App. p. 102 s Mtmro, App. 
p. 116; Pitman, App p 118 ; fW, App. jp. 124 ; McXodOm,, App p 138 ; Oturdner, 
App p. 152 : Mphvnatane, App. p 154 ; Jenkima, App. p 168, 160 ; Ruaaell, App. 
p 165 ; Dnff, App. p 174. 

8!fe also Bydrabad. Myaore, Oude, Peiahws. 

Pvnchayet, Nature of the, JBayley S20. 

PwnjaJb. See Rvn^eet Sing. 

Pwmah, Bajah of. Translation of an ikamameh presented by the Rajah Kuhore Sing 
Behauder, the Bajah of Ponnah, engaging not to unite with the maemies of the Com¬ 
pany ; to restrain relationB from exciting sedition or disturbance in tlm British teni- 
tones; to driver up ahsoonding subjects the British Government taking refui^ in 
his territories ; not to harbour robbers ; inhabitants a£ viUsges to be responsible fm 
robberies on traveUers; to deliver nqi murderms and cnminals taking refuge in his 
temtones; not to hold intercourse with label chiefe, nor to ensa^ in quarrels with 
those obedient to the British Government; to giurd passes of &e ghauts luptinst 
maraudera; to give timely notice of any meditated invaracm; to find guides and sup¬ 
plies for British troops ascending the ghauts; not to quarrel 'With nuabs and chiefe 
respecting villages, but to refer disputes originating with them to tiie British Qovwn- 

ment, App p 464-TraneJation of a sunnud granted to the Bi^ah SislKire Sfug 

Behauder, ra^ah of Punnah, granting him possession of certain villages, in conridexatioai 
of his obedience and delivering in the above ikaxnameh, App, p 466—Statexumt of 
the villages inserted in the former sunnud of Riysh il^hcro imng Behauder, Bigah of 
Punnah, App. p 456. 

Puttaha. See Wtuta Landa. 

Putteoda. See Kwrrwm Sing. 


Quaesi. EUaahath. ' Her lefiter to the iBifeient soveieIgBB of Ihf!ISi, 'aeiri out with fecet 
fteet, merely entreUls that her suhjecits' may be allotf^ty^ bii|hiiiess £a their nortk and 
to leave a few fiictom, who may leam the language and the ttu^ df od!bdo0(£a(g 
, but does not express any wish mr permiaakm to erect Widiser, 
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• B«0Mi S&x Thtmhos^ Stevu^orAt 8ie Aehe&ii,'Kmg <£. 

Ragpocit States. They stonid in the saint relation to the in rdudi they stood 

totnkrde the paxtutnodnt potrer. in fonner times} the genmnl feature of the Company's 
engligeinaots with them iS' protectiOx^ and gnaraniee of their teiisitoi^ ; and on their 
{M^ an aekiMnsiedgin^t ol tiie British suprema^; some ate bound to fhmish contin- 
gtmts ef a imedlfted mnonnt, othmn to place the ndiole of their resources at our dimosal; 

soitte pay ttwute, udufe others are exempt, Rep. p. 83-^Itajpoot ohiefe are men of high 

mBitaty sidrit, and urould be likely to revolt mom vexatious restraints; poli<y to inter¬ 
fere as' little as possible in their internal affairs; dififerenee of opinion exists as to 
ndiether it would be desirable to emancipate ibem from tiie obligations imposed upon 
them. Rep. p. 84, 

Native states under the protection of the British Gkivemment, but withont subsidiary 

treaties, Jfilf 12-^Resident at the Rajpoot states, Bayley 886——Insecurity of pmrsons 

and property in Uiese states ; improvement since the alliance with the English, Wilder 
476«.^Nature of engagements m these states, RuseeU 12-616. 

Interference in these states has never hitherto extended to the entire management of 

their alfeirs, except at Oodipore, Jonea, App p 291-^Nature of onr rations with 

these states. Tod, App p. 128-Engagements of these states to aid us on emergency 

with the whole of their finces. Tod, App. p 124-Conduct of Hessrs Bailey and 

BuUterford, who proceeded to Rajpo^na to inquire into the state of its commerce, 

Tod, App p. 126--^To combine die Rajpoot states in a federal union, of which the 

British Qovemment constituted itself protector, had long been looked upon by the 
Governor-general as a desideratum, Tod, App p. 127 

Chief oMects to which attention should m directed in our treaties with the Rajpoot 

states. Tod, App. p. 128-^Ekul effects of our alliances, in almost every state of S^jpoo- 

tana, TodL, App p. 131-Impcuiaaoe of onr connexion with these states, Jenkms, App. 

p 162——Nature of arrangements mitered into with various states of Rajpootana, 8ce. 
the ol^t of whidt was to secure thdr co-operation against the predatoy associations, 

Jones, App p. 199-Impolicy of the present conduct of the British Qovemment 

toward these people, MacauXloch, App p 79-^Nature of their obbgations with the 

British Government, Mphiaistone, App. p 154-Rajpoots acknowledge the supre¬ 

macy of the British Government, and are bound to refer to its arbitration any disputes 
wbi^ may arise amcmg them, Jones, App. p 186 
See s^ao Jonapore. Oodipore. 

Ram, Sing. Sunnud to the Rajah Ram Sing, or Ram Sorrun for Hindoor, undertbe seal 
and signature of the Govemor<general in ^oneil, reciting his performance of the part of 
an ally, and conferring on him certain lands, with the appurtenances, and sayer col¬ 
lections, the right of distributing justice to the ryot<!^ without exaction of beegaxahs, or 
service, or nuzzerana, those dues being remitt^; rate of payment for beegwabs fur¬ 
nished bv the Rajah during war to the British Government ; the Rajdi not to receive 
pay forhimsdf or his troops on joining the British forces ; Ri^sh to promote the welfare 
of his subjects, and not encroach on the possessions of others; to continue firm in 
allegiance, and conform to the oonditions of the sunnud; ryots to consider the Rajah as 
their rightfbl lord, to pay revenue punctually, to show ob^enoe, exert themselves to 
improve cultivation, and augment the Rajah's resources, App. p 484——Another sunnud 
granted to the Rajsh Bam Sing, or Barn Surrun, for the uisAoorae of Burowlee, under 
die seal and signature of the- Govemor-genersl, in exchange for ano^er fort taken 
possession of by Government; in case of war to furnish heegarahs and Sepoys, and pay 
npzser^na ; tp jg^ake rcmds, and not enmxMW^ on th^posseasions of others ; to promote 
the wrifere of the lyote, and pay obedience to Government; duties of the ryote, 
App. p. 485- 

BampooT. Extract &om the Report of Commissioners on Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, 1808, proving the hi^ state of cultivation and general proqierity of ^e terri¬ 
tory, Cravtfwrd, App. p 96. 

Ecmoi jBAoot Si^ Tranidation of a sunnud granted to Baoa jffiiooi Sing of Koobhar, 
condition of fumishing forty beegarahs, and making roads tbrougbout the 
thakoorae, and m case of war, joining the British troops with his wluBe foroe; nuzzerana 
.altogether remitted, A^. p, 484. 

Rtmat Jaggvt Sing. Trundalloa of a sunnud grunted to Baua Jnggut Sing of Bayhal, 
vriiBl.oondition of wisiufaiintpg 100 beecp"*^ Bkm, at SOmbaloo; and in 

' ' OMia yha joih^ British trix^ ^th bis foioSs, and making roadb twelve’ feet 
nuszerank rtapi^tted, A 
iSddpQbrtion in'CMdiasy 

Aj^ p 404. * ^ ■' - 

^ (445.—VL) 4 B S Sente. 
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jRmOa, Pe<^e of Onde dedaie thev would iigree to pa^ much higher routs timn at pn- 
seut^ if th^ were assured that the contracts made with tihem wotdd not be infinnged, 
ilj>p. p. 897. 

lUaidence. Stipulation in some subodiaiy treaties that the allied power shaP rndde in 
one of tiae -vilhiges of his jaghire> App p. 474 
JX€9ident«. Opinion of <me witness that residents might be withdrawn, and tiie inters 
course kept up hy oooaa&oml special envoys, which would relieve the Company 8rom 
considerable annual expense, Rep. p. 80—-provision contained in subsidiary treaties, 
by which the state agrees to receive a British resident, through whose medium is 
imparted the advice and counsel of the British Government on all affairs connected 
with external and sometimes internal administration, by which advice and counsel the 

allied state is bound to abide, R^. p. 81-Importance necessary with regard to the 

personal character of the resident: he is more of a minister than an ambassador; he 
oatries the subsidiary system into effect, and is the organ through which the views of 
the British Government must be promoted , he has to govern those who should be 
governors, and has to contend with the perjpetual intrigues of the natives who surround 
the court; if his efforts are judiciously dirocted, he may promote tlie interests of his 
own government, and promote the prosperity of the country in which he is placed. 
Rep. p. 83. 

Checks upon the conduct of political residents, MaceuZloch, App. p. 80 ; JTill, App 
p. 82; Ghee, App. p. 85; JBaime, App 89; Wilder, App. p. 92; R<^inon^one, 
App. p. 104; Munro, App. p. 117; Pibnan, App p. 121; Tod, App. p 134; Modoolm., 
App. p. 145 ; Qa/rdner, App. p. 153 ; ElpJii^tmie, App. p. 156; RvMtell, App. p. 166, 
170; buff, App. p 174——Power of communication l^tween the different states and 
the government, which serves as checks on the conduct of residents. Close, App. p. 85 ; 

ElpKinetone, App. p 156-Advantages which might be derived firom the more fre- 

quent removal of residents. Close, A.|ip^.85-Duties of a resident comprise all those 

which belong to a diplomatic agent in Europe, with many others, Russell, App. p. 166 

-Various duties of a resident at a nativo court, Russell, App p 106-How fer the 

residents and agents have been subjected to the nece 88 ar 3 ' checks, Russell, App. p. 170 

-^Their distance from the seat of government reqmres that extensive confidence should 

be reposed in them, Russell, Amt p 170. 

See also Political Agents. Treaties 

Resources of India. Had it been an established principle of Indian produce to make the 
resources of India supply all exigencdes, with the present revenue, the debt would not 
have reached its present amount, nor would the revenue have been burtbened with so 

heavy an expenditure as to intercept every benefit, Walker, App. p. 809-Manner in 

which these resources have been applied at different periods, WaU^, App. p. 315 
Revenue. Evil effects of tlie subsidiaxy aHiances with princes of India on the mode of 

ooUeoting, Mill 36; Rused^l 75 i BamwaU 165-Exactions at present practised in 

raising we revenue; odium attaching to England therefrom, MUl 68-Oppression 

caused by assignment of revenue to natives for debt, Mill 71-Revenues and charges 

of sever^ states subject to subsidiary treaties, Jeukvns 276-No system for the col¬ 

lection of the public revenue more calculated to be beneficial to cultivators than that 

established under native administrations, Malcolm 282-Assistance given by British 

forces to enforce the payment of revenue under their system, BatUie 647-549—-.—In the 
protected states the collection of the revenue is debvered over to contractors, as well as 
the administration of justice, Crawfurd, App. p 94. 

See also Deccan. Oude Travaneore 

Revenue System. No revenue system on equitable principles can ever be effected by the 
unaided efforts of the Oude Government, App p 397. 

Rewah, Rajah of. Treaty with this prince on the incursion of the Findarries into Mirza- 

po^ 1812, Jones, App p 183-In 1812 engagements were first entered into with 

this prince; in 1818-14 iurther treaties were effected, Jones, App. p. 197. 

Robberies. See Crime 
Robbers See Thieves. 

Rohilcund. See Rampoor. 

Rooder Paul. Translation of a sunnud granted to Booder Paul of Boojye, to 

forty beegarahs at Sumbaloo j to join with his force in case of war; to keep up roads 
through we thakooraee; nuzzerana remitted, App. p. 484 
Rouges Appajes Articles of Convention between the Honourable Jonathan Dutican, esq., 
Fi^ident and Governor in Council of Bombay, for and on behalf of the Honourable East 
India Company* of the one part, and Bowjee Appiyee, for and on behalf of Anund Bao 
Guioowor Sen^aeakele Bhumahere Eehauder, or the other part, for ^e security of the 
dominion and government of the Quicowar, in Ouzerat, App. P. 449—Agreement 
ocmoliided between the resident at fiaroda and Anund Guioowar, 
agreements made hy Bou^ Appiy’ee with the Governor of Bombay on behalf ofthe 
Graicowar, App. p. 440. 

Roy 
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Jtoy Munffree Deo. Translatioii of a suimud g^ted to Roy Mupgree Deo &>r tbe 
(hakooraee of Kurioor, on condition of maintaining five be^ax-alis; to maintain roads 
twelve feet broad through the thakooraee; nozzerana remitted; to join with troops in 
case of war, App. p. 484 

Munjeet Svng. He is the most powerful independent prince in India; his territory is 
the only one not substantially British dominion; it consists of the Punjaub, or country 
lying within the five branches of the Indus; tbe population consists of various tribes of 

unsettled and predatory habits. Rep. p. 81.-Is the only power in India that could 

pretend to oope with the British power, RusseZZ, App. p 168-^Nature of bis transao* 

tions with the British Qovemment; movements of Lord Minto, in consequence of his 
military operations; present conduct of this chief, Jonea^ App. ji. 182. 

See also Lahore. Loans. Malwa. 

Rupees. Percentage charged by Aumanee Aumils for tiie test of examination of ru^es 
passing through their hands, under the head of nakadee money, App p. 419 

BusssZ, Ke/nvy. (Ana^sia of his Evidence )—Evil effects of the subsidiary system bn native 

government in Inma, 75-The largest acquisitions in India have been made since 

Ihe express declaration of the Legislature, 1784, against further conquest, 75-Wars 

in which the Company have been engaged, 76-^I’lrst subsidiapr treaty was with the 

Nabob of Lucknow, now king of Oude, 76——Made by Lord Clive, 78-^Date of the 

first treaty with the Nizam, 1766, 79-^Nature of the treaty with the Nizam in 1800, 

91-^The first cession of territory was owing to a subsidiaiy alliance, 102-Deterio¬ 

ration of the population of the Nizam between 1800-1820 under subsidiary treaty, 107 

-Fro^^ressive improvement of the Ceded Provinces, which have been recovering in the 

same ratio as the rest of the Nizam's countries have declined, 116 

Fall of tbe Peishwa in attempting to break the yoke of tbe British Qovemment, 116-- 

Predilection for caste as strong as ever with the Hindoos, 119-Government of 

Nagpore, 126-Treaties with Scindia and Holkar, 131-The principal danger to the 

government of India is from the native troops, 133——Which might arrive at any 

time, 134-Hindoos would be readily received into the Mahomedan religion, 139- 

Beneficial results to be expected from admitting natives to ofiices of trust, 140-Their 

iutroduction would be a work of time, difficulty and danger, 141-Akber, whogovemed 

India better than it was ever governed before or since, us^ Hindoos, the natives of the 
country, 143. 

(Second Examination.) Explanation of former evidence concerning the nature of 

subsidiary treaties, 610-Necessity of the policy adopted by Lord Wellesley, 610- 

Necessity of increased interference where sabsidiaxy treaties have once been established, 

612, 613-Nature of engagements in the Rajpoot states, 616-618-^Answer to 

Circular from the Board of Control relative to character and extent of the interference 
exercised by the East India Company in the external affairs of the protected states, 

App. p. 165-Strength and distribution of the British army in India; how far it has 

b^n, reflated with attention to changes that have occurred in our political relations 
with reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we depend, or whose 

hostility we fear, App. p. 169-How far tbe principles of justice have been ^hered to 

by tbe East India Company in their conquests in India. App. p. 169, 172-Good 

intentions generally of the Indian Government in their proceedings with the natives, 
App. p 169-Acquisitions of territoiy made, and enlazmment of our political rela¬ 
tions since 1813, App p. 162-Actual condition of the rmation of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment with the severm states under its control, App. p. 163-Amount of force required 

in native state, whether by stipulation, or tbe ordinary effects of obligations, &c., App. 

p. 164-Financial efi^cts of conquests and of changes of political relations since 

1813, App. p. 168. 

Rueoia. Probability of any invasion from Russia discussed; poUiy of guarding our Northern 

fronti^ by well arranged treaties with the i^Jpoot stat^ Tod, App. 128-Should the 

policy of Russia be again directed against India, the barbarous na^ons intervening would 
rather be disposed to augment her power than oppose her progress, WaUeer, App. 
p. 303. 

BuLherford, Mr His conduct in Rajpootana; combination of the commercial people 
against him; jealouey excited by his attempting to frrm entrepdtsfor trading purposei^ 
App. p. 126. 

RvUvm Sing. See Bijawar, Rajah o£ 

Bygovm. See Laul Dumaun Sing. SoukatoaL, 

Ryote. Safety of lyots fimn oppresdon from the vkinity of the Snc^ish stotaa, to vduob 

they can retire, Bammill, 157- Ehtbsidiary ^xiope not dlowed to assist Govenunent 

in oppressing their lyois^ JkmvwaU, Ifil. 
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SabttU. %. tbi SaXot^i 1989, ibfttMdi ra ttM t MjKioivUk tbs OoaaM^ tlie 

idaix^ of SMaette, in tbeyidnity of Bombay, aaaaqtdmtkm of iObni^ilamA^ 

A^.1^ir7^ . , . j , 

Satt, jjSeoofi^ T^iob mk^ ^,d«dyed bptb to aam inhaM^otii ,cf our oiwu 

, pmrviofw, for W VumS"^ ^ monc^poly, and ,omr p«>QtefUi« dntiep, IPoA A$>p. 

a|W i^WCMUK^ 

SaUosnzh. i^atiiTe of tbe ixeaty i»ith the rajah of SatCatoh, Jenkma, App: p. 159— 

ragah now administers hie own TOvemment with eredit, Jenhim, App. p. 160^^- 

treaty witfi him, 1819, the rajah was fixed in Somplete dependenoe, and an EngliJi 

nsident has beenetaU^ed athisoowt, B^aaM, App. p, 162-fUa cdovaition to a^ptinr 

oipality fixrmed by the British power on the destvootion of Bejee Bow^a goyenunant^ 
Joneal App, p 186. ^ 

Treaties oonduded with the n^ah of Sattarah 18l9,and stipulations oontuned therein, 
Jo7U8, App. p. 199——Our rel^ons with the njaih of Sattarah have undergone no 

change since first established, 1818, and settled, 1822, Malcolm, App. p 858-Rupture 

between the^n^ah and the fittnily of the chief ITkulcote, who was under the r^ah's 
care as a minor, prompt manner in which the tumtfit was suppressed, Malo^m,, 

App. p. 358--Of interfbrence by the East India Company in the affidrs of native 

states, having for its otgeot the reformation of the civil and rotary administration of 
that ^td, Jones, App. p 283 

Samgna. See Show Ram Ckitndcr BvUer. 

SoAitl DooTMOtpuit. Translation of an ficamameh, or obligation of alle^ance, presented by 
Saul Doonierpnt, engaging to abstain from intercourse with marauders; to avoid quarreu 

' with ffoveroinent servants; to refer disputes of officers of government, and abide by 
their decisions; to gnaxd the passes of the ghants sgaiUst mapauders; to give timely 
notice of any invasion; to find guides and supplies for British troops ascending the 
ghauts; to give up British subjects absconding; not to harbour thieves, to give up 
mlons and murderers ; not to give shelter to certain rebels; and to do other acts of 

allegiance to the Britisb Covernment, App _p 4>60-.-Translation of n sunnud granted 

to Saul Doonierput, granting him certain villages in consideration of his obedience and 

delivering in the al^ve ikanuuneh, Aj^. p. 462-List of the villages referred to in 

the above sunnad, App. p 452. 

SawuntvKtrree. In 1812 engagements were first entered into with tibe chief, which were 
afterwards altered, 1819-1820, Jonec, App. p. 197. 

Schools. See Calcvilta College. Haileybury College 

Somde. See Hgd&raihaA.. 

Savndia He is the only pince within the Peninsula who preemves the semblanoe of 
independenoe, and he preserves no more than the semblance, his power has been oom- 
plet^y broken by a succession of reverses. bis dominions ai-e surrounded ly the terri- 
toxy ol Uie Oosipany, or of allies, who are bound to negociate with foreign states only 
through the intervention of the Company, there is a resident at his court, an d a 

stationary camp m his neighbovuhood, Bep. p. 81'-Nominally independent, but only 

dependent on British Qovernment, MUl IT-"’—TroatieB with Smndia, Rueeell 131-- 

Ouoee 375, 406 -^Treaties of allianoe and subsidy between this prinoe and ^e E*”*- 

Company, MgsctMoch, App. p. 74--Not eonnecti^ by subsuhary treaty, butd^iendent 

upon the British Government as much as if be were so connected, JenJ^ms^ P- 161 

-^Treaty with him to act in concert against the Pindarries, RusaeU,4.j^. p, 162—— 

Conduct of Scindia at the oommenoement of l^he Pindany wav, 1817, Jones, A^ p 185 

-Nature of our relations with Sdndin, whiph oommeueed 1781, Jones, App. p. 200, 

226——ImWTtnnt result of the war with Scindia, was the aonihitatiou of the Fmnoh 
interest at Ms court; means taken by Lord Wdlodcy to ptbcure the desertion firom 
Scindia's service of French and other European officers; effect of which poli^ was to 
weaken the oonfidenoe of Scindia, and other native ohiefe, in the fideli^ of 
adventnrexa Jones, .dpp. p. 180. 

iSSse also Dooah. » 

'‘SeUea, Chiefe. Situation of their territory. Mill 13—r—In 1809 these chiefs were ^Mfeipd 

to be under the protection of the British Qovenuneht V nhtnre of the engagononts entmW 

into with these chiefe, Jonec, App, p,'lf7.' i . 

S^hmpore. A Dfeudi settibmeni 
See 

AUwn. Dwoo/cmy. 

She^ OhtHrapfut^ Maharcp Kwrrmmr. See Celapsm, lUgah of. 
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lala&d of. Cbdin by the rajidL of AmoMk, of the iel^d of Shepuroe; r^eotion 
* of oloim, Ihm tho Bistlsh xig^bt fboxeto h&xtg tindoal^ied; sdzure by the Binneeo of the 
iaUoidt «od idtaghtet of the l^xrd ; Te.ooonpfction of the island by British troops, 
but trhioh urOre withdraw fbom the xmh^thmess ofthe station; posseemon consequently 
l^dusn by the BlriuesO, and subfiequ^t var with them, Jbnss, App. p. i 88 

SbaiMaoi TttmslatioB uf the prdimin^r treaty with Shrikh Shakh- 

bool bin Dhyab of Ab^ Hhyabe^ stipnlatiz^ for the delivery up of piratical vessels ; 
Shcdk Shakhbool to be admitted to iM terms of the general treaty with ihe fiisndly 
Arabs, App^ p. 500. 

Sh^^ppvnff. Facilitiea for sMp«buildit^ at 33omb4y, Walker, App p. 316-^yalae of riiip- 

pteg built <rif teakwood, as compared trith British built vessris, Walker, Ajjp. p. 816—;— 
Cheapness of ship-buildiiig as oompared with England, Walker, App p 316. 

See also Acheen. 

Shore, Sir John. See Dv4ah Setttememte. 

Shroffa. See Currency. 

Sku^ahul Khan. Sunnud to Shnjahut Khan, chief of Findarriee, reciting leave having 
been granted by the Goverilor-general for the chief to remain at Malwa, under stipula^ 
tion to reside with hu family and dependents at Bhopaul, and be subordinate to the 
jurisdiction of the Kawaub , and granting him, in expectation of lus fature good 
conduct, an annual stipend, App p. 49t. 


Siam, Intercourse <K the Company therewith, is principally of a commercial nature, jRep* 

p 80-^Negooiations entered into with this power at the commencement of the Burmese 

war; commercial treaty concluded by Captam Burney, Jonea, A pp. p. 189-Treaty 

concluded by Buntey, 1826 ; commercial arrangements ente]^ into, 1827, Jonea, 

App. p 201-^Treaty bstween the East India Company and the King of Siam; mutual 

engagements of fidendsliip ; manner of settling differences , object of armies or fleets to 
be declared , manner of ascertaining boundaries; manner in which lefugtes to be dealt 
with , engagements as to trades and visitors; manner in which duties to be paid by 
merchants, and complaints settled, also as to dealing -with bad characters , regulations 
as to the teeidenoe of merchants ; remuneration with regard to damages to vessels or in 
case of wreck; disposal of the property of persons dying ; as to tradi:^ with countries 
in whidi it has not been customary to tra^e: muthal free trade'with diimrent countries; 
inspection of letters ; obstruction to commerce not to be given to certain states, regu¬ 
lations as to trading, and other matters relating to QUeda; and Perak, App. p. 508-511 
-Agreement with respect to English vesaels to Baukok, App. p. 516. 

See Ambaawdora Ava 


S^ooini. Nature of the treaty guaranteeing the dominioDB of the Bt^ah of Siecim, Jfac- 
ouUoch, Anp. p. 79——Dndt of a sunnud’ for the Rajah of Siecim, granting certain 
lands to the tqjah in consideration of his sexvioeS, to be held under the supremacy of 
the British Government, and on conditions named ; British laws not to be introduced 
into the territories, but the rajah to make laws suited to the babSts of the inhabitants , 
a previous rireaty to remain in force as frir as applicable to the circumstanoes of those 
lands: orimiuala and public defaulters to be surrendered, police officers to be allowed to 
pursue them , from the distance of the rajah’s rseidenoe ^m the Company's pro'vinces, 
orders sent to the local authorities by the Governor-general on an emergency are to be 
carried into execution in the same manner as if coming from the rajah; boundaries of 
the low lands granted to the rajah to be surveyed by a British officer, aiod them limits 
defined, App. p. 493. 

Simoor. See Kutteh Sing. 

Singapore. Was ceded by the King of the Netherlands, in 1824, in excdiange for the 
Bri£bfli settlcaaseht of Bimcookn in Sumatra, JRep. p. 79»«—Extent of tradd at, MiU, 20 

--N^Bfooiations by which we first obtained a footing in the island, artd have since 

become sovereigns of the whole and the adjacent islets, CTWu^urd, App. p. 99. 

See also Jchore. 

Svrdare. In the estimatioQ of their counttyni^ are a hereditaiy nobility, assooiatiou 
with them is prised hy the natives, J^glooi/rn, lt|4-—--Impohoy of di^plaoing ihn 

\hative Sirdar and of tl^reby exrituu a feri^ m hostility to our political influence, 
^Jonee, Apu^ p. oCpvdfMS the .propeas of the Adawiut courts, 

MaXe^Jm, App. p S5a ^ ^ 

SMwnd. See Malwa. 

SBteevek SkraAe. Treaty ,of ^ritb .t^ iaa^vm of MuiKat foA other phi^ on the 

wastem shores of the Fetrian QulfT fl>r the auppreaaion of the Slave Trade > manner, in 
urhitfii the duties of the political agents estabwhed for the fralfibnetpi of these kitties 
. as efficiently and leaa expensively performed. Rep. p. 80. 
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Souhawul and Bygotun. Translatioa of an ikamameh or obligation of allegiance presented 
hy Laul Amaun Sing of Sobawul and Bygown, engaging not to protect marauders or 
bold intercourse with them , to avoid disputes with the servants m the British Govern¬ 
ment , to refer disputes to the decision of we British Qovernmentj and to abide Uiereby ; 
to nudce no reprisals, to guard passes up the ghauts, to give notice of invasion ; itO'idnd, 
guides and provisions for British troops ascending the ghauts ; to give up British sul^ects 
absconding and talcing refuge in his territories; not to give certain rebels shelter ori^ro- 
tection and to do other acts of allegiance to the British Government, App. p.H4<f—^ 
Tranidation of a sunnud granted to Laul Aumaun Sing, granting him possession of certain 
villages in cousideratioa of his obedience and the delivering in the above ikamameh, 

App. p. 447-Statement of the villages in Juppa Souhawul and Bygown, Talook 

Doorgunpor^ and Beringpore, refenad to m the above sunnud, App p. 44fe. 

' See aim Laud Av/maun Sim^. 

Sree, Sultan Alla Iddiem, Johar Auhim. Shaw. See Acheen, King of. 

State Pensioners. Names of state pensioners, Bep p 80-They are the descwdants of 

native sovereigns whose dominions are possess^ by the British , on these princes and 
their posterity pensions have been settled suitable to their birth , they are greatly 
attached to the remnant of dignity left them, and are held in a csertain degree of respect 
by the natives; there is no danger of their distuibing the peace of India, Bep p 84. 

Steam Vessels Injurious effects to the happiness of the people to be apprehended from 
the introduction of steam for the purposes of grinding corn in India, Tod, App p 127 

-Importance of maintaining an establishment at Bombay for the purposes of 

defence, suppression of piracy, and mercantile pui-smts on the Indus, Malcolm, App. 
p. 142, 143. 

See also Gutch. 


Sti^ndiary Pnnees. Names of the principal stipendiary princes iu India, and nature of 
the relations of the British Government with them, Jones, App. p. 191. 

Stolen Property See Villages. 

Stores See Acheen, King of. 

Subsidiary System. Bocapitulation of the evidence, showing the diversity of opinion that 

seems to exist on the subject of the subsidiary' system, Bep p. 81-84-General effect 

of the subsidiary system ; advantages and disadvantages thereof, Macculloch, App. 

78 ; Duff, App. p 174-Extract from a letter from Sir Thomas Hunro to the 

arquis of Hastings on the subject of these aUiauoes, MaeeuUoch, App. p 78-Our 

interference in the internal affairs of prdlfecteil states varies much both in character and 

extent, Elphinstone, App. p 154-Belations arising out of an alliance with us upon 

the subsidiary system is one of absolute dependence, R^tssell, Aj)p p 167-Evil of 

which our subsidiary system has been productive is irremediable, Russell, App p. 1 (jS 
System of subsidiary alliances, as planned by the Marquis of Wellesley, was fordied 

on a clear view of what our situation rendered expedient. Duff, A jrp p. 175-Review 

of the system of subsidiary alliance with reference to its subserviency td British mterests, 
and to its operation on the character and condition of the native states in which ifc has 

been established, Jones, App. p. 208-State of our subsidiaiy alliances subsequ^tly 

to the close of Lord Wellesley's administration, Jones, App. p. 228—»-Objectidna to the 

subsidiary system, Jones, App. p. 240-^Advantages of Bubsidiasy treaties, Jones, 

App. p. 242-Whether it be practicable to abandon the system of subsidiary alliahice, 

Jones, App. p. 243. v ^ 

See also Treaties. 

Subsidiary Force Natural tendency thereof in every country in which they exljbt’^ to 
render the government weak and oppressive, and to extinguish all honourable ^rit 
among the higher classes, and to degrade and impoverish the whole people, App 

Suteceasion to the Throne. Opinion concerning interference of disputed succeseion, 

App. p. 247. 

Sulbey, Treaty of. See SaZsette. 
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Sultan bin Suggur. Translation of the preliminary treaty with Sultan bin Siiggur, stipu¬ 
lating for the surrender of certain towers, guns, and vessels, Indian prisoners teabe 
delivered up ; British troops not to enter the towns to lay them waste after execul^n 
of engagements ; Sultan bin Suggur to be admitted to the same terms of peace aa we 
remain^ of the friendly Arabs , cessation of hostilities, with the exception that 
sultan's boats are not to go to sea, App. p. 499. ^ 

Sumbaloo. See Gohurdhun Sing. » 

Sumwads. Translation of a sunnud gnmted to different chie&, as stated in a list sut^oined, 
App p. 483 

jSee also Treaties. 
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Bwnamroo Thcka/r. Translfttion of a sunnud granted to Sunaaroo Thokar for the thakooraee 
of Bherloop ; to momtain forty beeguraha , nuzzerana remitted; to keep up roads , to 
join with his troops in case of war, App p. 484. 

Supplier. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for furnishing supplies to British troops passing 
through the jaghire, App p. 496. « 

Supreme Court. Importance of questions connected with the supreme court and the 
Gkivemment; alterations suggested which might prevent collision, Elphinatone, App 

p. 168. 

Swrje Aujengaun, Treaty of See Dooah. 

Surat Oivil and military government was, 1830, vested in the East India Company, 
stipend allowed to the nabob, Jozies, App p 192 

SuUege, River Translation of an ittilah nameh addressed to the chief of the country of 
Malwa and Sirhind, on this side the river Sutlege, placing the country under British 
protection, without pecuniary tribute, chie& to exercise authority in their own posses¬ 
sions ; necessanea to be supplied British forces marclung through the country for the 
genei^ welfare, chiefs with their forces to jom the Biitish army m repelling enemies, 
European articles brought by merchants for the use of the ainiy,'as also horses pur¬ 
chased for cavalry regiments, to pass without molestation or demand of duty, App 

^ p. 445-^Translation of a sunnud grantetl to the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind, on Uiis 

side the river Sutlege, reciting the above ittilah naineh, and disclaiming intention of 
the British Government to pay attention to the complamts of certain zemmdars, but to 
leave them to exerci^ their own authority in their own possessions , but in case of 
forcible dispossession, restitution to be mode, App p 469 

Syajee. See Guicowar 

Syfful, AvZum. See Acheen, Kmg of 


Tanjore, Rajah of Ceasion of his territories to the East India Company, 1799 , sums 
agreed to be allowed fui his use , regulation of annuity, 1828-29, A/tp. p 192. 

See also Jlf-ifriro, Sir Thomae 

Teahwood. Superior advantages of teakwood over other timber for ship-building, Walker, 
App. p 316 

Tenaaserim Provinces The Tenasseriin provmces, which include Tavoy and Mergui, have 
hitherto proved but an unprofitable acquisition , but from impulse given by government 
to productive industry, and security aftbrded by the institutions to life and property, may 
draw forth hidden resources and have a favourable elTect on the revenue, Jones, Ajjp. 
p. 189 

Territory What acquisitiona of territory have been made, and wliat material change or 
enlargement of our politic.il relations hmi been effected sinoe 1813, MaccnUloch, App 
p. 73 , H%U, App p 80 ; Close, App p 83 , BaJlie, App p 87 , Wilder, Aj^p p 90 , 

Edmonatone, App. p 100, Mnnro, App. p 115; Pitman, App p 118; Tod, App. 

p. 122 ; Malcolm, Sir John, App p. 186 , Gardner, A'pp p 152 , Elphinatone, App 

p 154 , Jtuaaell, App p. 162 , Duff, A/vp. p 174-Actiuisitions of territory which 

have been made, and material change or enlargement of political relations which has 

been effected, since 1813, MacniUoch, App p 73-Summary statement explanatory 

of the progress of the territorial dominion and political connexions of the British Govern¬ 
ment m India, from 1765, Jones, Ajp P 177-Observations upon the practicability, 

without emlangering the safety of the Indian Empire, to arrest its progress towards 
further extension, or to contract its present limits, Jones, A/q^ p 295 ; Walher, App 
p. 298-Arrangements necessary on any plan being carried into execution for a cur¬ 

tailment of territory, App, p 325-= Neither strength nor security have been increased 

by extended empire, App. p 327 

Thakoor Doorpin Sinrj Translation of a sunnud granted to Tbakoor Dooijun Sing, 
reciting his established propiietorship of a certain pergunnah, and his attachment to the 
Britisli Government, his request of a grant of a jaghire from the Bntisli Government, 
his presentation of an obligation of allegiance, granting him possession of certain villages 
in consideration of his obedience, App. p. 482 

Thannadara Attempt by the late King of Oude to keep Che appointment of thonnadars 
in ^e bands of g overnment, instead of leaving them to be filled by aumils , opposition 
thereto by Eamdial, being aided by the aumils; distress of the tliannadars, fiem receiving 
no|p»^; consequent abolition of tiieir functions, App. p. 419 

SMiues. Stipulation m subsidiary treaties against harbouring thieves, App. p. 496. 

See also Crime. 
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Thohwr JugmSe. Traxu^tion of a enimud granted to Thoknr Jugrak, for tine thakooraee of 
Bala, on condition of maWAiniTig thirty be^arahs at Smnbaloo ; to attend ndth&rce in 
case of war ; to maintain roads twdve &et broad throughout the thakooraee ; nuzzerana 
remitted, App. p. 484. 

TiUemicuawy. See Acheen, King of 

Timber. Admirable situation of Bombay for receiving constant supplies of timber, WaUeer^ 
App p. 816. 

See also Travancore. 

Tippoo Sultan. Wax with the British , hia downfall. storming of Seringapatam, and his 

death, Jonee, App. p. 178-Observations upon the causes and effects of the wars with 

Tippoo, Trailer, App. p. 818, 319 

Tobacco. See Revenue. Travancore. 

Tod, Lieutenant-coloneL Answer to Circular by the Board of Control relative to character 
and extent of the interference exercised by the East India Company in the territorial 

aiSurs of the protected states, App. p-124-How fer the strength and distribution 

of the British army in India has been regulated with attention to the changes in our 
political position. Sic. with reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose 

aid we could depend, or against whom we have to guard, App p. 130-How far the 

principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the East India Company 

in their conquests in India, App. p 129-Good intentions generally of the Indian 

Government in their proceedings with the natives, App. p. 129-Acquisitions of 

territory made, and cbrage of our pohtical rdations effected, since 1813, Apj) p. 122 

-Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the seveml states 

under its control, Ajip. p 123-MDitary force required in each instance, whether by 

stipulation or security against risks, App ji 124-Financial effects of conquests, 

changes of our politick rehttions since 1813, App p. 127. 

Trade voith India. Extent of trade at Smgapore, Mill 28-Pacific and dependent 

state in which trade with India was at first for a short time conducted , manner in 
which protection became necessary, from the caprices of the Indian sovereigns , and the 
danger from other European nations, who viewed England as a rival, Walker, App 
p. 299. 

See also Europeans. Queen Elizabeth 

Tranquebar, See Danish SetUemeiUa vn India. 

Travancore. Difficulties in which the departments of the state were involved when wit¬ 
ness was appointed residen^ Munro 193-Changes which were introduced m conse¬ 

quence of witness's suggestion, Munro 200——While the influence of the resident was 
used, affairs went on well, since that has been withdrawn, affairs have relapsed into 

their former state, Munro 204-Dates and nature of the subsidiary treaties at Tra- 

vancore, Afunro 208-218-Ryotwar system of laud prevails at Travancore, Munro 

227-Great improvement in the commerce and agriculture of these provinces during 

witness’s residence, Munro 274-State of the reciprocal engagements of this state and 

the East India Company, ns to the maintenance of a military force by the latter, Mac- 

cuUoch, Ajrp p 75-First date of our treaties with Travancore , arrangements mode 

to enable that state to discharge its debts to the British Government; administration 

of government then restored to tjie native power, Jenkvns, A'pp p. 160-Natuie of 

our alliance with Travancore from 1788 to the present period, Jones, App p 195- 

Prior to Lord Wellesley’s administration, Jones, App. p. 212-Of interference of the 

East India Company in tlie affairs of tins state, having for its object the reformation of 

the civil and military administration of the stale, Jones, App. p 274-Extract from 

a Report prepared by Colonel Munro, stating tlie manner in whidi the affairs of this 

country had been conducted, Jon.es, App p 276-Justification of the alterations 

introduced by Colonel Munro into the land revenue system of Travancore, Jones, App. 

p. 278-Alterations introduced by Sir T Munro in the revenue system of the countiy, 

Jones, App. p 279——Increase in the revenue in consequence of the abolition of 
severid taxes, and the consolidation of others , amount received formerly, and subsequent 
to the alterations on tobacco, salt, lands, sea customs, pepper, timber, &c. Jones, App. 

p. 279-Colonel Munro’s opinion of the character of the natives of Travancore, Jones, 

App. p. 280-Extracts from Despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor- 

general in Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions with tho state of 
Travancore, App p 349. 

Travellers. See ViUages. . * 

Treaties. Enumeration of the chief provisions which are contained in subsidiary treaties. 

Rep. p. 81-^Native states under the protection of tlie British Government with whom 

no subsidiary alliances exist, Mdl 12-States not under British protection, M%U 

6-Native states witii which subsidiary alliances exists Mill 12; Russell 76, 610 

-Folitical situatiem of the subsidiary piinces, MiU 19-Effect of system at Beroda, 

Barmvall 146. 
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G«n«ral character of the subaidiary treaties lu India and of their effect upon the 
different countries to which they relate, MaceuUoch 1-3; Jenkins 276; Malcolm 277 

-Bad effect of the subsidiary system upon the well-being of the inhabitants of India, 

MiJl 36, 37, 42, 61 , RussM 75 -Ox>inion of Sir John Malcolm as to the policy of 

oonUnuing to govern the subsidiary states as at present, Mill 62-Witness’s opmion 

on the same subject. Mill 62-^Appear emmently calculated to strengthen our mihtary 

and pobtioal power in Indio, Manro 191-Cannot be withdrawn without endangering 

the security of the British Government, Munro 226-Calculated to occasion mis- 

govemment unless corrected by the influence of the British iesident> Munro 229, 230 

-Opinion of witness upon the general nature and character of our subsidiaiy treaties 

in India, and of their effect upon the good government of the respective countries to 

which they relate, Jenkins 276-Great proi>oi tioii of power has arisen from subsidiary 

treaties, JenJeins 276-Revenue and chiuges of several states subject to subsidiary 

treaties, Jenkins 276. 

Nntmai effects of such alliances is, to lessen the energy and self-dependence of the 

native state, Jenkvns 276-General benefit of direct interference and control over the 

subsidiary states, JenJeins 276-Effects of subsidiary system on the states of Central 

India, Jenk'ins 276-Result of sulisidiaty treaties, which have been very dependent 

upon the character of the princes, their mmisU^rs, and the British representatives employed 

at their courts, Malcolm 277-Anxiety of residents to diminish the sufferings of the 

people; difficulty of obtaining information concerning their oppression, MM 45 - 

Only in cases of great emergency that residents should assume the diiect management of 

aflairs, Munro 221, 222-Evil eflects of the subsidiary system, Bailey 294- 

Gener^ causes of injurious tendency of the .subsidiary system on tbe allied states, Bailey 

302-Rights of interference under these treaties, Bayley 315-Manner in which 

justice IS administered generally in those places by which we ore connected by subsidiary 

treaties, Bailey 330—-Interference of the Company has a beneficial effect upon the 

prospenty of the inliabitants, GJsse 382-384 

Subsidiary system is calculated to promote tlie interests of English Government, and 

to increase the prosperity of the country at large. Close 399-System not answered so 

well with Mahomedau governments as with Hin<loos, Close 400-Objections which 

have been principally urged against the subsidiary system, Chnplin .518-Justice imd 

expediency of the subsidiary sj'steui, BoMie .535——Abandonment totally impossible, 

BaiiLie 535-How far residents can mterfeie in cases of oppression, BaMie 558— 

580-III effect of the vacillation of residents at different times, as to interfering 

between the sovereign and the people, BatUie 588-Doubts as to the effects of sub¬ 
sidiary treaties on the pcoiile geneiaJly, Baillte 594-Impossibility of abandoning 

them without subverting the Indian empire, Batlhe 602-Necessity of the policy 

adopted by Lord Welle^cy, Bussell 610-Nece.ssity of increased interference where 

subsidiary treaties have once been established, Bussell 612, 613-Supposition by 

Governors-geneial of India, that they are forbidden by astrictiuterpietatiuu of existing 
treaties, forcibly to compel the fulfilment of a stipulation by which the Vizier of Uude 
bound himself and bis successors t«> introduce a system of lulniinistration conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and to act under the advice of the Supreme Government; 
difference of opinion thereon, by Lord Bentinck, Ajtp p 397. 

List of Treaties or Enoaoements between the British Government and the Native 

Princes and States in Asia, arranged alphabetically, viz.:— 


Acheen, King of - 
Anund Rao Guioowar - 
Ava, King of - - 

Bankok - - - 

Bhow Ram Chunder 1 
BuUar - - J 

Bhurtjoo Chobey, 1 
Widow of - - J 

Bijawor, Rajah of - - 

Boondee, Rajah of 
Chobey Chittersaul 
Chobey Salagram - - 

Chokory, Btyah of 
Colapoxe, Rajah of - - 
Cuoherah and Nagode - 
Cutch, Rao of - 
Dareao Sing 
Dubey, Sheikh of - - 

Futtah Sing 
Goburdhun Sing - - 

Qopaul Laul 
Gopaul Sing 
Qurhwal, I^ah of • - 
(44S.—VI.) 


Apj>. p. 497 Guzerat - - - 

„ 440 Gya Fursbaud Chobey 

,. 506,508 Hassan bin Ab - 

„ 516 Hassan bin Kama - - 

Hyderabad, in Scinde 
’ ^ Johore, Sultan and 1 

492 Tumongong - -J 

I 464,465 Jooggn*! - 

„ 493 Kbyrpoor, Chief of 

„ 474,475 Kooar Purtaub Sing - 

„ 479, 480 Kumim Sing 

„ 463 Laul Aumauu Sing 

„ 505,518 Laul Shew 

442,443 Maha Chund 

„ 487 Maha Rao Omed Sing 

„ 470, 471 Malwa and Sirhind 

„ 499 Mannbhund 

„ 484 Mehendra Sing Teeka 

„ 484 Muscat, Imoom of 

„ 482 Nagode. See Cucheroh. 

” 500 Nagpore, Rajah of - 


/ 449,450, 
\453 


f611-614, 
” \616 
Naumdhur 
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Treatie9^-4!ontmxied 
Itlaaindhvir KTin-n . - 
Ea^rixl Eoslxwur - 
NqmuI, Rajah of 
Ou^, King of - 
Poker Farshaud Chobey 
Funnah, BajaU of 
•Ram Sing - - - 

Rana Bhoot Sing 
Sana Juggat Sing 
. Boeder Faul 
Bo'wjee Appajee - 
Roy Mungree Deo 
Rygovra. See Souhwahi 
Saul XKwnierpat • - 

See also Army. Ooehin. Cutch. 


App. p. 495 

I 472,473, 

** 

I 492 


486 


604 


478 


454, 466 


484, 486 


484 


484 


484 


440 

ll 

484 


450, 462 


Sheikh Shakhbool bin I 
Dhyab - 
Shujahut Khan 


_ j- Ajc>p. p. 500 
494 


Siam, King of - 

Siocim, Rajah of - 
Singapore Johore. 
Sirhind. See Malwa 
Souhawul and Bygown 
Saltan bin Suggur 
Sunsaroo Thokar 
Sutlege River 
Thakoor Doorjun Sing 
Thokur Jugrak - 


f 608-eil, 
1616 


446,447 

499 

484 

446, 469 
482 


Ouieowar. Holkar Luchnow Mysore. Nagpore. 
N%zam. Oude. Peishwa. Pevenue. Seindia. Suhsid-iary System. Travamcore 


Tribute. Amount of tribute received from the native princes of Central India, 1817—18, 
1827-28, Jones, App. p. 204. 

Tributary States. Territories and tributaries acquired in India since 1813, viz. name of 
each state; date of treaty or cession; particulars of tribute, &c.; acquired territories ; 
population and sur&ce of square miles, Macoulloch, App. p. 71. 


u. 

XJTcvtlcote. Rupture between the Rajah of Sattaiali and the family of the minor chief of 
Ukulcote; prompt manner in which tlie tumult was put an end to. owing to the 
Governor of Bombay being m the provmces at the time, Malcolm, App. p 358. 


V. 

Villages Stipulation in subsidiary treaties that zemindars and heads of villages shall be 
responsible ibr the property of travellers stolen, App. p. 496. 

w. 

Walker, Colonel. Zeal and ability with which that officer reformed the abuses of the civil 
and military establishments in the Gmcowar during the time he held the office of 

resident at Baroda^ Jones, App.p. 281-Letter from B. S. Jones to Lieutenant-colonel 

Walker from the India Board, 1817, concerning the practicability, without endangering 
the safety of tho Indian empire, to arrest its progress towards fiirther extension, Jones, 

App p 295-Reply of Colonel Walker to the foregoing letter, Jones, App p 298 

-Consideration of the affairs of India, accompanying the letter of Colon^ Walker, 

Jones, App p 310-Letter from Colonel Walker to B. Jones, 1818 and 1819, App. 

p. 317, 318. 

Wadker, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Letter from, to B S Jones, Esq. in answer to a 
letter requesting information upon the extension of the limits of the East India posses¬ 
sions, App. p 298-Considerations on the affairs of India, written in 1811, App. 

p 310-Other letter to B. S. Jones, Esq, containing further observations, App. 

p. 317, 318. 

Wars in India. Wars carried on by Lord Cornwallis, on his arrival in India, Russell 76 

-No war has ever been undertaken in India which could have been avoided, 

Malcolm 286-Justification of the Mabratta and Pindany wars, Jenkins 619- 

Wars into which the British Government have entered have been generally brought 

upon them, Bayley 341-Consequences to the country generally, owing to the 

extension of British conquests, Bayt^ 342. 

Increased or decreased risk of external war or internal hostility, from the clianges 
which have taken place in our polifadlL,relations amce 1813, MaccuUoch, App. p 78 

-^No war in India m whidi we hawBj^ered for the last 60 years winch coiud n&ve 

been avoided, Malcolm, App. p. 142-^|g||P^^ of wars in India, showing fhe power of 
European armies over those of the imuv^a^ opening boundless projects of avarice and 
ambition to Europeans, Walker, A^. p. ^0, 301—•—Wars of the Company have not 
always been produced by ambition and f^^desize of dominion. Walker, App. p. 301. 

Waste Land. Manner in 'which waste lsa«lBn^|bt be brought under tiUiige, were puttobs 
gtaated at low rents for a limited periqd, App. p. 418. 

Wdledsy, Marquis of See Ottde, Frovvnoe of. 
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Wilder, Fraaids. (Analysis of his Evidence )—Offices held by witness in Indisi, 463- 

Happy condition of the natives of Delhi, better off than subjects of neighbouring states, 

471-Insecurity of persons and property in the Kajpoot states; improvement since 

the alliance of the English, 475. 

Wilder, F. Answer to Circular from the Board of Control relative to character and extent 
of the interference exercised by the East India Company in the internal affairs of pro¬ 
tected states, App. p. 91-How far the strength and distribution of the British Inman 

army have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our 
political position, and with reference to the forces belonging to native states, on whose 

aid we could depend or against whose hostility we should guard, App p 92-How 

far the principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the East India 

Company in their conquests in India, App. p. 92-Good intentions generally of the* 

Indian Government in their proceedings with the natives, App p. 92-What acquisi¬ 

tions of territory have been made, and what material change or enlargement of our 

political relations has been effected since 1813, App p 90-Actual condition of the 

relation of the Indian Government with the several states under its control, App p 90 

-Amount of military force required in each instance, whether by express stipulation, 

or as security against extraordinary risks, App. p 91-Financial effects of the 

conquests and of the changes or enlaigemente of our political relations, which have been 
made since 1813, App p. 91 

Writers Ages at which they may be nominated, RusaeU, App p 171-No class in the 

kingdom receives a better moral and intellectual education than the class from whicli 
writers are drawn, Russell, App p 171-Inadequacy of open competition by examina¬ 

tion for fillmg the vacant offices, RusaeU, App p 171 

Z. 

Jeminclms Arab zemindars are generally Mjcuiity foi- Government engagements, Bam- 
wall 173—■—Manner m which the powerful zemindars in Oude resist the exactions of 
the aumils, and insist upon deductions for casualties, &c. , they encourage crime by 

fostering idlers and thieves, App p 418, 420-Manner m whioli certain zemindars 

are subject to exactions upon new annuls coming into office, Ap]y p. 418-Manner in 

which powerful zemindai-s ojipresH the poor, by taking possession of their lands, App 

p 418-Manner in which they would set at nought courts of justice and police, 

necessity for their being reduced to obedience, manner in which this must be done, 
App p. 420, 

See also ViUagea. 
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